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No.  IL^ADELE, 


By    WALTER    K    GROGAN* 


SHE  was  my  cousin.  It  is  the  fate  of 
impressionable  youths  to  love  their 
pretty  cousins.  Ad^le  was  more  than 
pretty.  I  adored  her  from  the  first  moment 
that  I  saw  her. 

I  was  seventeen.  A  boy  is  more  of  a 
man  at  seventeen  than  he  is  at  any  future 
time.  The  world  is  his,  for  he  has  not 
understood  the  difficulty  of  purchasing 
it.  Nothing  is  impossible,  for  he  has 
attempted  and  failed  at  nothing.  Exist- 
ence is  made  for  him,  not  he  for  exist- 
ence. He  lives  grandly — with  le  grand 
air.  His  petty  achievements  are  heroic 
conquests.  Life  is  an  epic,  and  he  is 
life's  hero. 

I  had  finished  my  career  at  Eton.  I 
had  played  for  the  School,  and  we  had 
beaten  Harrow.  Next  term  'J  was  to  be 
an  Oxford  man.  In  view  of  this  I  had 
already  bought  a  huge  tobacco-jar  and  an 
array  of  pipes.  These  I  had  smuggled 
into  my  room,  for  parental  authority  had 
not  yet  recognised  my  full  inheritance 
of  manly  vices.  It  was,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
derogatory  to  my  dignity — it  undoubtedly 
was  a  concession  to  common-sense. 

Ad^le  was  in  the  drawing-room  when  I 
entered  by  the  French  window,  which 
opened  on  to  the  terrace.  I  was  in  flannels, 
and  had  a  racquet  in  my  hand.  I  had  just 
been  playing  a  set  with  young  Harrabin, 
whose  father's  park  adjoined  ours.  He, 
too,  was  at  the  divine  age,  and  was  going 
to  Oxford  with  me.  We  forswore  female 
society,  and  played  innumerable  single 
sets  with  unsociable  regularity. 
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Afternoon  tea  was  an  abomination  ta 
my  soul.  I  intended  skulking  past  the 
window  and  joining  Brown,  my  fast  friend 
and  favourite  groom,  in  a  jug  of  beer  and 
a  learned  discussion  on  the  points  of  his 
terrier.  When  I  reached  the  window  a 
voice,  divinely,  intoxicatingly  low  and 
sweet,  floated  out  into  the  sunshine.  I  was 
conquered.     I  went  in. 

My  mother  sat  at  a  little  table  pouring 
out  tea  from  a  Louis  Quatorze  silver  tea- 
pot. My  appearance  so  far  startled  her 
that  she  stared  at  me  with  an  agonised 
expression,  filling  the  cup  and  flooding  the 
tray  with  an  amber  sea. 

*'  Have  you  fallen  down  and  hurt  your- 
self?" she  demanded,  with  the  painful' 
gasp  I  knew  so  well. 

I  was  annoyed.  I  meant  to  have  strolled 
in  with  nonchalance,  been  introduced  to 
my  cousin,  the  owner  of  the  divine  voice,, 
and,  falling  gracefully  into  a  chair,, 
charmed  her  with  my  conversation.  I 
knew  it  was  my  cousin,  for  we  were 
expecting  her,  and  my  sister  Ellen  had  a 
high-pitched  voice,  which  reminded  me- 
of  a  violin's  upper  notes  when  out  of  tune. 

As  it  was,  I  saw  they  were  all  staring  at 
me  ;  my  limbs  stiffened  unaccountably,  my 
face  tingled,  and  I  said  shortly — 

'*  No.     Don't  be  silly  !  " 

"  My  dear  aunt,  I  am  afraid  the  tray 
won't  appreciate  your  Pekoe." 

I  laughed  loudly.  I  thought  it  was  a 
compliment  to  my  cousin,  who  had  spoken. 
Then  i  remembered  I  should  have  smiled — 
my   laugh   sounded   harsK.      1  «ia^.  ^'^s^^ 
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suddenly  on  a  chair.  It  creaked  audibly. 
Someone  tittered — I  think  it  must  have 
been  Ellen.  My  mother  looked  despair- 
ingly at  the  pool  of  tea  with  the  suspended 
teapot  in  her  hand. 

"  Dick,  why  did  you  come  in  like  that?" 
she  said  reproachfully. 

It  was  an  awkward  question. 

**  It  is  tea-time.  I  came  in  for  tea,"  I 
answered. 

**  But  you  never  come  other  days.  You 
are  always  in  the  stables,  or  birds'-nesting, 
or  doing  something  horrible." 

I  did  not  reply  to  her.  My  mother 
always  mixed  up  my  infantile  pursuits  with 
my  present  taste  for  sport. 

"  Don't  you  think  someone  had  better 
introduce  us  ?  "  asked  my  cousin. 

Ellen  looked  up. 

"  Oh,  Dick,  this  is  Ad61e,  and  now  do 
ring  the  bell.  Mother  does  not  look 
picturesque  holding  the  teapot  at  arm's 
length." 

That  was  so  like  my  sister — she  had  no 
appreciation  of  my  dignity.  I  bowed  and 
•crossed  the  room.  I  nearly  fell  over  a 
beastly  milking-stool.  I  think  milking- 
stools  awfully  out  of  place  in  a  drawing- 
room,  even  when  covered  with  libellous 
attempts  at  roses.  Someone  sighed — a 
resigned,  aggravating  sigh.  It  was  Ellen. 
I  rang  the  bell  viciously. 

"  I  wonder  if  they  will  think  it  is  fire," 
Ellen  murmured. 

I  walked  back  to  my  seat,  carefully 
avoiding  the  milking-stool  and  the  painted 
roses,  with  empressement .  IVIy  eyes  had 
grown  accustomed  to  the  comparative 
darkness  of  the  room.  I  saw  Ad^le,  and 
my  conquest  was  complete.  I  adored  her 
from  that  moment.  She  was  small,  a  dear 
compact  little  figure,  divinely  dressed.  She 
was  seated  on  a  low  chair  by  my  mother's 
side,  her  arms  thrown  behind  her  head, 
and  her  face  tilted  up.  Black  hair  crisped 
over  a  small  beautifully  poised  head.  Her 
forehead  was  low  and  broad,  her  eyes 
large,  black,  and  innocent- looking — they 
were  not  a  true  criterion  of  her  character. 
Her  mouth  was  curved  like  Cupid's  bow, 
and  there  was  a  dimple  in  her  chin  which 
was  irresistible.  Her  skin  was  creamy — 
Ijike  one  of  those  cream  and  pink  roses 


which  were  once  so  fashionable.  Dear 
little  hands,  which  I  learned  afterwards 
were  warm  and  soft,  a  swelling  throat,  and 
neat  little  feet  that  were  never  coy,  com- 
pleted a  most  charming  and  delightful 
personage. 

**  So  you  are  Cousin  Dick,"  she  said, 
flashing  a  glance  at  me  which  made  me 
feel  a  little  giddy. 

I  evolved  a  particularly  brilliant  remark, 
but  the  footman  entered  and  interrupted 
me.  Aftenvards  I  found  I  had  forgotten  it. 

V  You  can  take  away  the  tray,  John — 
and  the  teapot,"  my  mother  said.  John 
did  the  obsequies  of  the  tea-table  with 
impressive  gravity.  I  feJt  relieved  when 
the  door  closed  on  him — I  was  always  a 
little  afraid  of  our  Sevres. 

**  But  you  wanted  tea  }  "  Ad^le  said 

**  Oh,  no,  not  at  all ;  I  never  drink  tea," 
I  hastened  to  assure  her. 

**  But  that  was  what  you  came  in  for, 
was  it  not  ?  "  She  moved  a  little  towards 
me  in  her  seat. 

Ellen  broke  in — 

**  Dick  never  cares  for  tea.  I  really 
don't  know  why  he  came  in — unless  it 
was  for  the  pleasure  of  kicking  my  stool 
over." 

I  maintained  a  masterly  silence.  Ad^le 
seemed  to  appreciate  it. 

•'  This  is  delightful,"  she  said.  **  When 
Aunt  Joan  died — no,  I  cannbt  pretend 
to  be  sorry  :  she  persisted  in  teaching  me 
knitting — I  said  to  myself,  *  I  will  visit  all 
my  relatives.'  Aunt  Joan  quarrelled  with 
you  all,  you  know,  because  you  did  not 
love  her  poodle.  You  were  none  of  you 
so  clever  as  poor  little  me.  I  kissed  him 
regularly  every  day  for  four  years — such 
a  horrid  fat  old  thing ! — and  she  left  me 
her  blessing  and  her  money.  The  latter 
is  very  useful.  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  the  former.  What  would  you  do  with 
it,  Cousin  Dick  }  " 

"  Pass  it  on  to  the  poodle,"  I  said 
promptly. 

She  laughed.  ** That's  exactly  what  I 
did — and  it  died.     Where  was  I,  aunt  ?  " 

My  mother  looked  bewildered. 

"  I  think  you  were  visiting  your  relatives, 
my  dear,  or  the  poodle.  I  am  not  quite 
clear." 
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"  Oh,  yes.  Well,  I  went  to  the  Bless- 
ingtons  first.  It  was  very  jolly  to  begin 
with.  Sir  Charles — he  is  my  second 
cousin,  isn't  he,   aunt?" 

"  By  marriage,  dear.  Julia,  you  know, 
was  a  Fordham.  We  all  thought  she  did 
-very  badly.  Sir  Charles  is  only  the  second 
Baronet.    His  father  made  money  in  pigs." 


"  Pig-iron,  mother 
"Oh,     was     it.' 

Yes ;    perhaps  so," 

she  conceded. 
"All    I    know   is 


d  Ellen. 


he    ha 


ots 


of 


money,  my  cousin 
went  on.  "  I  iiked 
it  there  awfully  for 
a  lime,  but  there 
was  a  Captain  in  the 
Lancers — Derwent, 
1  think,  was  his 
name — so  I  left," 

■'Was  he  a  bad 
man  .''  "  my  mother 
asked. 

"  Oh,  no)  he  had 
nice  hair  and  really 
a  very  good 
moustache.  But  1 
refused  him  four 
times,  and  it  grew 
so  silly  and  mono- 
tonous I  could  not 
stand  it  any  longer. 
Then  I  went  to  the 
Ulairs  and  the  Fords 
and  the  Tressillians. 
and    now    I    haw  """"''T-- 

come  to  you." 

"We    are      very  J  inUndid  Jiinin^^  Br, 

pleased  to  have  you,  Ja-.-oun 

Adile.      You    must 

stay  a  long  time."  My  mother  smiled 
at  her.  Somehow  I  felt  that  I  had  nevLT 
appreciated  her  properly  before. 

"That  is  so,  so  good  of  you,  auntie. 
I  am  like  the  man  who  kept  the  good 
wine  to  the  last,"  she  added,  smiling  at  us 
collectively.  I  thought  she  might  as  well 
have  excluded  Ellen. 

My  mother  looked  shocked.  "  I\Iy 
dear,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  like  anyone  to 
speak  flippantly." 


"Oh!  I  am  very  sorry.  I  thought  it 
was  in  'The  Arabian  Nights'  or  Grimm. 
I  remember  now."  She  looked  sweetly 
penitent, 

"  You  should  be  careful,  my  dear." 
"  It  is   so    difficult   to    remember    who 
wrote  books,  auntie.      They  all  say  very 
much    the     same     thing — the    only    dif- 
ference is  in  the  author's  name." 

■■Yes,"  Ellen 
said,  "  Shakspere 
and  George  moore 
are  very  much 
alike." 

■'Who  is  George 
-Moore,  Elien? 
Aunt  Joan  would 
not  let  me  read 
him.     She    said    he 

Ellen  coloured, 
looked  discomfited, 
at  which  1  rejoiced, 
and  answered 
shortly,  "An 
author." 

"Oh,  thanks  so 
much  I "  my  cousin 
replied.  Ellen 
muttered  somelhing 
about  her  work  and 
left  the  room  to  look 


little 


table  beside  her  I 
guessed  she  would 
not    be     back     for 

■'  Mother."  I  said 
}ii.  Illy  fast  fiiciid  and  carclcssly,  "I  saw 
groom.  Fido  sitting  on  the 

edge  of  the  fish- 
pond when  I  came  in."  Fido  was  a  pug, 
which  gave  existence  an  object  to  my 
mother.     She  looked  up  in  alarm. 

"Did  you   bring  him   in.''"   she  asked 
anxiously. 

"No;  he  seemed  very  happy." 

"  And  you  know  he  cannot  swim  !  "  she 

said    reproachfully.     "My  dear,  you    will 

excuse  me  't     1  must  go.     -Servants  are  so 

careless  —  if    anything    startled    him    b,t'. 
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There  was  a  long  pause.  I  was  watch- 
ing my  cousin.  She  had  an  illustrated 
paper  before  her,  upside  down,  and  it  was 
shaking.  I  did  not  like  it.  Suddenly  she 
put  it  down,  and  her  face  was  quite  grave. 

"  So  you  are  Cousin  Dick  ?  " 

**  And  you  are  Cousin  Ad^le  }  ** 

**  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  me  ?  No, 
don't  say  it — they  all  do,  and  you  must  try 
and  be  original." 

"  Say  what  }  " 

**  That  I  am  charming — the  only  differ- 
ence is  in  the  accent." 

"  You  are  perfect." 

**  I  am  sorry." 

"That  I  think  you  perfect  ?  " 

*'  Yes.  I  don't  believe  you  do.  Men 
hate  perfect  things  because  they  feel  so 
out  of  it.     I  don't  think  you  hate  me." 

**  No  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Besides,  to  be  perfect  one  must  give 
up  so  many  good  things." 

"  You  would  prefer  to  be " 

"  Don't  say  it !  "  she  broke  in.  "  Yes,  I 
like  being  that — a  thing  without  a  name,  a 
little  shrug  of  the  shoulders — so ! — a  little 
lifting  of  the  eyebrows — so  !  That  means 
life,  and  dances,  and — and  other  things — 
in  fact,  a  good  time." 

"  You  will  find  it  dull  here,  Cousin 
Ad^le." 

"  Ce  n'est  pas  possible,"  she  murmured, 
looking  at  me.  I  surrendered  at  the  look, 
forgot  the  milking- stool — everything — and 
adored. 

**  Ad^le,"  I  cried,  "  I  never  knew " 

**  Hush  !  "  she  said,  laughing  ;  "  not  so 
fast.     To-day  you  are  my  new   cousin — 

to-morrow  you  may  be "    She  broke  off 

with  a  coquettish  glance.      "  Do  you  like 
illustrated  papers  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  Not  upside  down." 

She  laughed.  "  You  noticed  that  ? 
Here  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  the 
champion  pug — anything  like  Fido  }  " 

"  Poor  Fido ! "  I  said. 

*'  Poor  auntie  ! — is  the  pond  very  far  }  " 

"Not  very,  but  mother  won't  be  back  yet. 
Fido  is  like  an  honest  man— difficult  to  find." 

**  I  am  not  anxious  for  auntie.  Where  is 
the  pug  }  " 

*'  He  is  on  the  chair  there  in  the  corner." 

"  Dick ! " 
''Addle  !  " 


"  Why  did  you  send  poor  auntie  such  a 
journey  }  " 

**  Look  in  the  glass,  cousin  mine." 

**  Really,  you  are  improving." 

"  You  have  taught  me." 

"  I  have  seen  you  barely  a  quarter  of  an 
hour." 

"  Your  looks  are  more  eloquent 
than " 

**  *  His  only  books  were  women's  looks, 
and  folly's  all  they  taught  him.'  " 

**  But  how  delightful  is  folly  1  " 

**  Better  than  bird's-nesting !  " 

"Oh.  that's  all  rot  1  I  go  to  Oxford 
next  term." 

"  Luckv  boy !  I  wish  I  could  go  to 
Oxford."' 

"  Don't  wish  anything  so  horrible.  Here 
I  have  you  entirely  to  myself." 

"  Until  auntie  comes  back." 

"  And  there  I  should  only  possess  an 
infinitesimal  vulgar  fraction." 

"  I  don't  like  the  verb.  I  possess  myselT." 

"  .\re  you  sure  ?  There  was  a  young 
man  named  Derwent." 

She  blushed  ever  so  little — a  flush  like 
a  baby  awaking  from  sleep. 

"  Don't  be  absurd !  He  was  too  silly 
for  words.  I  never  came  across  so  per- 
sistent a  man." 

"  I  say,  it 's  awfully  funny,  but  Harrabin 
told  me  they  have  a  Johnnie  coming  down 
to-day  to  stay  with  them  named  Derwent. 
A  Captain,  too,  in  the  Lancers — the  Seven- 
teenth." 

She  sat  bolt  upright. 

"  This  is  too  bad  !  How  did  he  know  I 
was  coming  here  }  " 

"  Perhaps  he  didn't,"  I  ventured. 

She  looked  at  me  witheringly. 

"  Don't  you  know  it  is  Ascot  week  }  " 

"  Of  course.  I  have  a  fiver  on  The 
Conquest.      Don't  tell  the  mater." 

"  Well,  that  proves  it  conclusively.  I 
won't  see  him.  I  will  go  to  the  Edge- 
worths  at  once.  Do  you  know  how  long 
he  is  going  to  stay  }  " 

"  Let  us  leave  this  wretched  .soldier 
alone.  Let  us  talk  about  ourselves.  Do 
you  like  poetry  t  " 

"  Hate  it !  " 

"  Oh,  I  say,  do  you }  I  am  awfully 
glad  !  I  was  beastly  afraid  I  should  have 
to  mu^  up." 
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**Do  the  Harrabins  give  many  dinners  ?" 

**  Eh  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  think.  Can  you  play 
tennis  ?  " 

•*  Can  I  walk  ?  Have  the  Harrabins  a 
court  ?  " 

*'  Ad^lc,  this  is  not  fair.  Have  I  found 
a  cousin — and  such  a  cousin — to  lose  her  .'^ " 

**  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  —  and 
here  is  auntie." 

I  contrived  to  see  my  cousin  a  great 
deal.  She  did  not  get  on  well  with  Ellen — 
pretty  girls  never  did.  I  think  Ellen  studied 
the  glass  too  much — it  made  her  feel  that 
she  must  be  very  good.  Plain  women  are 
apt  to  believe  in  this  comi)cnsation.  Con- 
se([uently,  1  had  to  show  my  cousin  the 
place,  take  her  round  the  village,  point  out 
the  vault  where  we  kept  our  family,  and 
grow  elocjuent  upon  the  effigies. 

**  I  don't  think  I  care  much  for  marble 
effigies :  they  get  so  dreadfully  out  of 
repair/*  she  said,  looking  at  our  great- 
great-grandmother,  whose  nose  had  paid 
tribute  to  Time. 

**  They  give  a  fellow  a  position  in  the 
county,"  I  observed.  These  family  stones 
were  an  article  of  our  belief.  We  Fordhams 
were  proud  of  our  ancestry. 

••  They  used  to.  All  that  sort  of  thing 
is  dead  now — as  dead  as  my  great-great- 
grandmother,"  pointing  with  her  i>arasol  at 
the  broken  nose.  "  Money  is  everything  to- 
day— money  and  genius.    1  prefer  money." 

1  sat  down  on  the  tomb  to  consider  the 
point. 

"But  if  a  fellow  hasn't  either?"  1 
remonstrated. 

*'  Then  I  suppose  he  must  fall  back 
upon   these  things." 

**  I  have  jolly  little  money,"  1  added  ; 
**  and  I  hate  badly  cut  clothes." 

She  laughed.  *'  S(j  vou  can't  be  a 
genius !  "   she  said  mockingly. 

We  went  out  into  the  sunshine.  There 
was  a  long  straight  path  down  to  the  lych- 
gate,  and  the  graves  were  arrangetl  on 
either  side  in  neat  rows  like  chessmen.  1 
heard  the  gate  click,  and  then  Adele 
turned  quite  quickly. 

**  I  believe  I  left  my  sunshade  in  the 
church,"  she  said. 

**  But  you  are  carrj'ing  it  I  "     1  was  sur- 
prised.      She  never   forgot    her    parasol 
when  the  sun  was  shining. 


"  Don't  be  stupid  !  I  meant  my  hand- 
kerchief." 

I  went  back  and  searched  diligently.  I 
felt  gratified  at  doing  something  for  her. 
I  even  stopped  to  look  at  an  angel  in  one 
of  the  stained-glass  windows  that  struck 
me  as  being  like  her.  Somehow,  though, 
it  lacked  the  piquancy  of  expression,  and 
I  decided  that  her  nose  was  not  nearly  so 
re/rousse.  My  search  was  fruitless  :  I  only 
found  the  pew-opener's  duster.  I  went 
back.  I\Iy  cousin  was  not  in  sight.  I  ran 
down  to  the  gate,  and  saw  her  some  way 
up  the  road  with  a  man.  He  was  tall  and 
straight  and  broad-shouldered,  and  had  a 
cavalr)'  swing  in  his  walk.  They  were 
very  close  together. 

I  ran  after  them. 

**  Couldn't  find  it  anywhere  !  "  1  gasped. 

**  Is  that  you,  Dick  ?  "  she  said. 

**Yes.  I've  hunted  all  over  the  church — 
it 's  awfully  dusty ;  1  shall  tell  the  Rector 
the  pew-opener  is  swindling  him — and 
couldn't  find  it  anywhere." 

**  Find  what  .>" 

"Your  handkerchief— you  sent  me  for  it." 

Ad(^le  looked  annoyed  ;  the  man  looked 
over  the  fields  and  bit  his  moustache. 

"  Oh,  ves.  I  remembered  afterwards  I  had 
it  in  my  pocket.  Oh,  Dick,  this  is  Captain 
Derwent — Captain  Derwent,  Dick." 

"  What  !  "  1  exclaimed.  "  The  fellow 
who " 

**  Ves,"  she  said  hastily,  "  who  was  so 
kind  to  me  at  the  Blessingtons." 

1  fumed  inwardly.  I  watched  her  smile 
at  the  Caj)tain  as  she  usetl  to  at  me,  and 
grew  (juite  miserable — so  miserable  that  I 
had  a  ^comfortable  sensation  that  I  was 
(juite  a  n^an  and  heart-broken. 

When  the  Captain  left  us  I  blazed  out — 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  such  a 
hypocrite,   Adele  !  " 

"Hypocrite?"  she  echoed,  gazing  at 
me  with  l)ig,  innocent  eyes. 

"  1  hat  is  the  man  who  drove  you  away 
from  the  Blessingtons,  and  now  you  smile 
at  him  like — like  a  mandarin." 

"  Mandarins  don't  smile — they  nod." 

"Well,  it's  all  the  same.  Vou  have 
grown  tired  of  me,  1  suppose  " 

bouTvd  Xo  bt  vV^^saxvX  Xo  Vvro..    Xqj^  ^^> 
he  is  to  V>e  ^\U^^— V^\^Ne^  xc.^N^x>^  xvc^^^. 
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and   I   have  refused  him  six — no,   seven 
times." 

"  There 's  a  difference  between  being 
pleasant  and  fawning  on  a  man,"  I  said 
severely. 

**  I  didn't  fawn  !  "  she  cried  indignantly. 

**  And  the  pocket-handkerchief.  I  don't 
think  I  deserved  that !  I  have  made  my 
trousers  all  baggy  at  the  knees  looking 
for  it." 

"  1  'm  awfully  sorry,  Dick.  You  aren't 
going  to  quarrel  with  me,  are  you  ?  I  am 
so  lonely  in  your  house,  and  you  play  such 
a  rattling  game  at  tennis." 

I  was  mollified  a  little.  I  liked  people 
to  admire  my  tennis-playing. 

'*  If  you  are  really  sorry  ?  "  1  said. 

She  slipped  her  hand  through  my  arm 
and  looked  up  at  me  penitently.  After 
that  what  could  I  do  ."^  I  smiled  at  her, 
and  the  way  seemed  very  short  between 
there  and  the  house. 

When  I  communed  with  myself  over  a 
surreptitious  pipe  in  my  bed-room  that 
night,  I  did  not  feel  half  so  comfortable. 
I  did  not  like  the  idea  of  the  handker- 
chief, and  I  was  quite  sure  that  they  were 
much  too  near  each  other  for  it  to  be 
accidental.  Besides,  he  was  undeniably 
good  -  looking.  I  wondered  if  he  had 
money,  or  was  only  a  genius.  On  mature 
reflection,  I  decided  he  must  have  money. 
I  worked  myself  into  a  righteous  scorn  of 
yellow  dross  and  mercenary  beings  ;  but 
sleep  overtook  me  before  I  was  half 
miserable  enough  to  suit  my  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  a  wronged  lover. 

The  next  morning  I  noticed  with  secret 
anguish  that  Ad^le  ate  three  eggs.  On 
my  part,  I  felt  ashamed  when  I  had 
emptied  the  shell  of  my  fourth.  Yet  she 
was  quite  radiant. 

For  a  week  or  so  I  had  quite  an  exciting 
time,  alternating  between  a  certainty  that 
she  cared  for  Captain  Derwent  and  an 
assurance  that  her  love  was  mine.  Then 
the  Harrabins  gave  a  dance. 

The  programme  was  half  finished  when 
I  claimed  her  for  a  waltz.  I  had  been  in 
high  dudgeon  with  her  that  day.  She 
had  played  tennis  with  the  soldier  in 
preference  to  me,  and,  what  was  worse, 
thej  beat  us.  Miss  Harrabin  was  one 
of  thost   women   whom   an    unknowable 


Providence  condemns  to  wear  glasses  and 
miss  balls.  When,  at  last,  1  asked  Ad61e  for 
a  dance,  she  had  only  number  thirteen  left. 

**  I  can't  help  it,  Dick,  they  will  ask  me. 
You  know  I  would  keep  them  for  you,  but 
what  can  I  do  .'*  " 

I  grumbled.  She  looked  so  pretty  all 
in  yellow,  with  some  moss-roses  at  her 
bosom.     1  had  given  her  the  moss-roses. 

**  You  might  have  told  a  lie,  Ad^le — 
said  you  couldn't  dance  them  all.  and 
were  going  to  sit  out  with  the  mater." 

*'  I  wish  I  had,"  she  said  ;  and  1  for- 
gave her. 

*'At  last!"  I  said,  when  young  Per- 
ribles — who  waltzed  like  a  pair  of  com- 
passes— left  her  after  number  twelve.  '*  I 
don't  want  to  dance.     Let  us  sit  it  out." 

**  It  would  be  better,"  she  murmured. 
I  did  not  like  that.  I  was  sensitive  about 
my  dancing,  but  she  looked  quite  grave, 
and  I  hoped  it  was  only  unintentional. 

I  steered  her  to  a  seat  at  the  furthest 
end  of  the  conservatory,  which  was  shut 
in  by  tall  palms.  The  lights  were  dis- 
creetly low. 

"  How  funny  !  "  she  exclaimed.  *'  Cap- 
tain Derwent  brought  me  here  two  items 
ago." 

*'  If  you  have  come  here  to  talk  about 
Derwent,  we  might  just  as  well  dance." 

**  You  are  cross,  Dick.  What  is  it  > 
Has  the  governor  found  out  the  pipes  }  " 

"  You  may  chaflf  a  fellow.  That  is  what 
a  woman  always  does.  When  a  fellow  is 
really  serious  she  is  frivolous." 

**  Are  you  so  very  serious  }  "  she  asked, 
smoothing  one  of  the  soft  yellow  folds  of 
her  dress. 

"  You  have  no  need  to  ask  that,  Ad^le," 
I  said.  I  took  her  hand  then,  and  she 
let  it  be. 

"  No  .^  Do  I  affect  yc"  seriously  .'^  I 
thought  I  was  like  the  funny  person  in  the 
plays  who  comes  in  and  makes  you  laugh 
just  when  you  were  going  to  cry." 

**  I  feel  that  there  is  something  in  life 

besides "      I     broke     off    there.       I 

thought  it  rather  eflfective.    Besides,  I  did 
not  know  how  to  continue. 

**  Pipes  and  tennis  and  Oxford." 

**  If  you  are  going  to  be  absurd " 

"Is  that  absurd  .-*  I  am  sorry.  I  am  sa 
silly  ;  1  always  say  \X\^  vjtow^  \Xv\w^." 
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"This  is  awfully  jolly.  Ad^le  —  the 
lights  and  the  music  and  the  flowers.  We 
are  shut  in  here,  you  and  I,  quite  alone." 

"  If  it  weren't  for  the  hundred  or  so 
human  beings  getting  hot  in  the  ball-room." 

"  It  is  a  night  to  dream  about 
long  afterwards.  When  I  lie 
awake  in  my  hammock— I  think 
I  shall  go  abroad,  to  Mexico, 
or  India,  or  some  place  where 
they  have  hammocks — I  shall 
think  of  this,  Ad^le— the 
lights " 

"Yes;  and  the  music  and 
the  flowers.     Go  on." 

"  — And  3'ou.  I  shall  go 
abroad." 

■'  To  get  rid  of  me  }  " 

"  Because  you  said  jou 
admired  money  or  genius.  I 
shall  never  be  a  genius — we 
Fordhams  have  never  been 
eccentric — but  in  a  new  land  I 
shall  make  piles  of  cash." 

"  How  nice  !  " 

"  I  shall  be  inspired  by  you," 

"  Lovely !  So  far  1  have  only 
succeeded  in  spending  ;  it  will 
be  delightful  to  help  someone 
to  make  money." 

"And  then  .•*" 

"When  ?" 

"  Oh,  when  I  have  made  this 
fortune  in  gold  -  mining  or 
diamonds — I  think  diamonds 
for  choice,  I  believe  it 's 
cleaner— I  shall  come  back  to 
you." 

"  Oh,  Dick,  I  shall  be  quite 
frightful,  with  wrinkles  and 
grey  hair !  " 

"  You  will  never  be  fright- 
ful to  me,  AdSle.     Don't  you        | 
know "  \ 

"  I  'm  awfully  Korry  to  inter- 
rupt you,  Dick,  but  the  waliz  / 
is  slowing   down,    and    I    am 
engaged  for  the  next  to  Captain  Derwent." 

I  looked  at  her  once  as  I  rose.  As  she  was 
playing  with  her  fan  at  the  time  the  bitter- 
ness of  that  glance  was  lost  on  her.  I  took 
her  back  to  the  ball-room  in  silence.  The 
waltz  was  not  nearly  ended.  I  left  her  with 
the  mater,  and  walked  out  into  the  gaiden. 


When  I  entered  again  it  was  an  hour 
later.  I  met  Addle  on  the  arm  of  Captain 
Denvent.     She  was  radiant. 

"  Stop,  Harry,"  she  said  to  him.  "I  want 
Dick  to  be  the  first  to  congratulate  us." 


I  guessed  at  once  what  had  happened, 

"  I  hope  you  will  both  be  very  happy," 

I  said.     As  I  passed   I  whispered  in  her 

"  Is  it  money,  or  genius  ?  " 

I   had  the   sa.ti9.facJ.va^  -A  w^'wsit^'^**^ 


HOW  THE  NAVY  IS  FED. 

A    VISIT  TO   THE  PRINCIPAL    VICTUALLING  FARD, 
By    FREDERICK    DOLMAN. 


IT  was  remarked  by  Mr  Labouchere 
some  time  ago  that  the  feeding  of 
her  Majesty's  Xavy  was  under  the  control 
of  one  man.  In  a  sense,  there  was 
practical  truth  in  this  startling  statement. 
There  are,  in  addition  to  the  depots  on 
the  various  foreign  stations,  four  naval 
Victualling  Yards  at  home  —  Deptforti, 
Portsmouth,  I'lv  mouth,  and 
Haulbiiwline.  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth  supply  the  large 
fleets  which  are  usually  as- 
sembled at  these  stations,  and 
enormous  quantities  of  fresh 
meat, '  vegetables,  clothing, 
mess  traps,  and  other  articles 
are  received  direct  from  the 
contractors  and  issued  to  the 
ships  as  required ;  whilst  the 
manufacture  of  flour  and 
biscuits  is  conducted  on  an 
exiensive  scale.  Haulbouline 
is  a  comparatively  small  depot, 
from  which  the  ships  stationed 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and 
those  which  put  into  Queens- 
town  Harbour  occasionally, 
draw  their  requirements ;  but 
it  isat  Depiford,  which  is  the 
principal  victualling  yard,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  relating  to  the  victualling 
of  the  Navy  is  performed,  and  at  Dcptford 
the  Superintendent  is  responsible  to  the 
Director  of  Victualling  for  the  immense 
quantities  of  Various  articles  of  food  which 
are  made  and  stored  there,  and  it  was  to 
him,  therefore,  that  I  presented  the  por- 
tentous document  from  the  Admiralty 
which  authorised  my  visit  of  inquiry  on 
behalf  of  The  English  Illuslmkd  Magasint. 


Where  should  we  begin  .-'  The  Royal 
Victoria  Yard  is  a  big  place  vviih  many 
different  departments,  although  some  of 
these  concern  themselves  with  the  cloth- 
ing and  not  the  feeding  of  the  hundred 
thousand  men  employed  on  her  Majesty's 
ships.  The  ground  within  its  gates 
me    thirtv-fivc   acres ;    but   a 


good  part  of  this  is  open  space,  and  some 
of  it  is  occupied  by  the  dwelling-houses 
of  the  chief  members  of  the  staff.  Open 
space  whereon  temporarj'  buildings  could 
be  erected  is  the  first  necessary  provision 
against  the  emergency  of  war.  In  ihe 
meantime,  this  open  space  makes  Deptford 
a  pleasanter  place  of  residence  than  it 
would  otherwise  be  for  the  little  colony 
of  officials  and  their  families.  On  enter- 
ing   the    Yard    my    attention    was    soon 
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attracted    by   the   unexpected   sight   of  a      saved  and  the  value  with  which  abstainers 
are  credited.      The   actual    cost   to    the 
Government  of  half  a  gill  of  rum,  it  seems, 
is  represented  by  too  fractional 
a  figure. 

The  rum  is  purchased  by  the 
Government  at  the  prodigious 
strength  of  +o  degrees  above 
proof,  and  this  has  to  be  re- 
duced to  4*5  under  proof.   This 
process  is  effected  in  thirty-two 
vats  of  enormous  size,  housed 
in  specially  constructed   build- 
ings along  the  riverside.   They 
have  a  total  capacity  of  230,000 
gallons,    the    largest    holding 
3^.817    gallons.      This   vat   is 
two  -  thirds    the    size    of    the 
famous  Heidelberg  Tun,  and, 
having  regard  to  the  far  greater 
potency  of  its  contents,  I  am 
not   sure    that    it    is    not    the 
more  impressive  sight.     From  the  vais  the 
rum  is  run  into  casks,  ready  for  despatch 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  while  wit- 
nessing   this    operation    at    a    discreet 
distance  I  could  readily  believe  that  in  the 
midst  of  this   immense   quannty  of  fiery 
spirit  one  could  easily  become  inebriated 
without  a  drop  of  the  liquid  passing  the 
lips.     At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  official 


add,  was  because  the  rum  department 
■was  nearest  to  the  Superintendent's  office, 
although  rum,  as  the  only  alcoholic  liquor 
served  out  on  board  a  man-of-war,  must 
probably  be  regarded  as  the  most  impor- 
tant single  article  in  Jack's  dietar)-.  .\t 
the  same  time,  I  am  assured — lest  I  should 
he  appalled  by  the  sight  I  am  about  to 
see — that  temperance  has  largelyadvanced 
in  the  Navy,  an 


commuting 
their  half  gill 
of  rum  per  day 
into  coin  of  the 
realm.  This 
fact  is  of  some 
significance  to 
the  Chancellor 
of  the  K-v- 
chcquer,  a  sum 
having  to  be 
pro\'idcd  by 
Parliament{lasi 
year  it  was 
about  ;^io.ooo) 
for  the  differ- 
ence between 
the  actual  cost 
of  the  grog  thus 
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in  charge  estimated  that,  altogether,  he 
had  about  6jo,ooo  gallons  of  rum  in  stock. 
The    Government's    purchases    last    year 


were  exceptionally  large  in   consequence 
of  war  scares. 

From  rum  we  turned  to  chocolate,  its 
chief  rival  as  the  beverage  of  the  Navy. 
About  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds  of 
chocolate  are 
made  here  in 
the  year,  and 
the  Navy 
chocolate  has 
long  been  re- 
gar  d  e  d  b  y 
trade  experts 
as  the  model 
for  purity  and 
quality.  I  could 
not  see  the 
process  of 
manufacture, 
because  this 
takes  place 
only  in  the 
winter ;  but  it 
was  lucidly  ex- 
plained to  me, 
and  I  was 
shoit.i        the 


machines  and  appliances  with  which  the 
factory  is  equipped  for  translating  the 
cocoa-beans  into  the  finished  article.  As 
made  for  the 
—  ■,  Navy,  it  maj'  be 
I  added,  the  choco- 
late requires  to 
be  boiled  several 
hours  before  it 
dissolves.  A  small 
quantity  of  the 
soluble  kind  with 
which  housewives 
are  familiar  is 
prepared,  how- 
ever, for  use  on 
board  ship  at 
short  notice  w  hen, 
after  night  ex- 
posure or  in  other 
unusual  circum- 
stances. Jack  re- 
ceives a  little  extra 
comfort. 

Lime-juice,  of 
which  a  consiiler- 
ablequantityisstoredatDeptford,  is  another 
beverage  provided  for  Jack's  comfort.  It 
is  largely  drunk  in  tropical  climes,  and  its^ 
consumption  is  encouraged  by  officers  b«- 
cause  of  its  value  as  an  antidote  to  scurvv. 
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As  regards  eatables,  salt  junk  is  still  the 
most  important  feature  in  Jack's  dietary. 
The   re  frige  rating-chambers,   which    have 


being  salted  in  barrels,  which  are  placod 
in  ro\vs  of  ten.  Into  each  barrel — con- 
taining  100  lb. — a  little  additional  brine 

every  day 
until  it  is 
hermetically 
sealed  and 
ready  for  de- 
spatch. In 
the  course  of 
aye; 


■P^^BgPiJgllw  ^  W.-W  ^  »^  V 


thing 


like 


probably 
pass  through 


Ireland  and 
Den  mark,  the 
beef  almost 
entirely  from 
America. 


become  universal  on  "  liners,"  are  still 
practically  unknown  on  her  Majesty's 
ships,  and  it  is  only  for  a  day  or  tuo 
occasionally,  after  calling  at  a  port,  that 

vegetables! 
etc.,  can  be 
enjoyed  by 
their  crews. 
At  one  time 
the  cattle 
were  killeii 
at  the  Royal 
Victoria 
Yard, 
the    meat 


The  next  range  of  buildings  we  enter 
suggests  that  the  sea-biscuit,  like  the  salt 
junk,  still  flourishes  as  in  the  days  of 
Nelson.     In  the  production  of  this  article. 


but 


chased  from 
contractors. 

however,  the 
huge  meat- 
stores  form 
a  remarkable 
feature  of  the 
place,  beef 
.1  n  d    pork 
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however,  the  Government  is  independent 
of  the  contractor.  The  grain  is  bought  on 
the  open  market,  and  ground  into  flour  by 
mills  at  Deptford  Yard,  as  well  as  at  the 
victualhng  establishments  of  Portsmouth 
and  Plymouth.  I  am  first  shown  the 
building  of  three  floors  in  which  the 
grain  is  stored  in  sacks.  There  are,  I  am 
told,  about  6000  quarters,  although  the 
usual  stock  is  liitle  more  than  half  that 
(juantity,  the  Government  having  bought 
largely  of  late,  for   the    same    prudential 


Government  in  recognition  of  his  talent. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  dozen  m»n,  it 
will  turn  out  30,000  biscuits  a  day,  each 
biscuit  being  stamped  with  the  broad 
arrow  as  well  as  the  letter  "  D,"  to  indi- 
cate that  it  nas  made  in  the  Deptford 
Yard.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  450 
tons  of  biscuits  will  be  made  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  From  each  quarter  of  wheat 
about  1800  biscuits  can  be  produced,  and, 
accordingly,  the  Goi'ernment  have  now 
stored     at     Deptford     the     material     for 


reason  as  I  have  already  mentioned  in 
respect  to  rum — the  possibility  of  all  our 
ships  being  put  in  commission  and  fresh 
supplies  being  difficult  to  obtain. 

Biscuit- baking  is  not  now  in  operation ; 
this  industry,  like  manufacturing  generally 
at  the  Yard,  being  confined  to  the  winter 
months.  The  machinery,  it  is  e.tplained  to 
me,  was  specially  invented  for  the  making 
of  hexagonally  shaped  naval  biscuits  by 
a  former  employ^  at  the  Yard,  who 
received    a    grant    of  ^jooo    from    the 


something  like  eleven  million  biscuits.  It 
is  no  wonder  I  was  informed  that,  working 
at  full  pressure,  the  Roya!  Victoria  Yard 
alone,  independent  of  the  other  victualling 
depflts,  could  turn  out  sufficient  biscuits  to 
feed  the  entire  Navv. 

In  1871,  when  Paris  capitulated,  the 
large  reserves  stored  at  the  Yard  enabled 
the  Admiralty  to  render  great  service  to  the 
starving  inhabitants  of  the  unfortunate  city. 
The  capitulation  took  place  on  Feb.  8.  and 
by  the  10th  i  c, 60  tons  of  provisions  had  been 
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Wa 


■.I  to  i'aris. 


During  ihc  K.^'vptiaii 
■siuircL-s  (.f  111'.-'  Yard 
In-  tlie    fnct  that  the 


l«.(..l  for  till-  Navy  ami  :\Iarin<.s  lia 
lc>  U-  s]n-cially  imcktil  for  tin;  Xi! 
bouts,  lint  it  stood  the  trial  trimiiiilinml; 
400.000  rations  so  |iackc(l  btiiij,'  sl-iii  i 
Irss  ihaii  thriT  necks.  Apart  from  sm 
rxcc])tiini:il  fire  II  111  stances,  only  a  liij;  nav; 


mid  mak. 

..].„„       tlu- 
isial'li>hnu-iit 


.  r.-allv 


although  he 
(■■ots  it  <lut_v- 
free,  at  the 
cheap  rate  of 
a  shilling  a 
pound,  one 
ji  o  u  11  d  a 
month  being 
the  maximum 
lie  can  buy  at 
home.andlu-Q 
pounds  when 
on  a  foreign 
or  colonial 
station.  Oilier 
articles  made 
or  stoR'd  iit 
Doi'iford    in- 

raisii 

peas,  and  drugs,  the  drug  dejiartment  being 
in  charge  of  a  Fh'i-t-. "burgeon  in  the  Royal 
Navy.  I  ivas  assured  in  all  seriousness 
that  the  items  of  the  different  descriptions 
of  stores  in  the  Yard  ran  into  thousands, 
including  the  ininutiie  of  Jack's  wardrobe 
as  well  as  his  larder  and  pantry,  (,)ne 
large  building  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
storage  of  kitchen  utensils  and  the 
apiaratus  of  the  table. 


Mig:ir. 
sTdii 


include    his 
indi>pensablc 


the  eaiegorv 
o  f  i  o  o  <i 
T  o  b  a  c  c  o, 
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The  real  simplicity  of  the  bluejacket's 
diet,  as  suggested  by  a  tour  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Yard,  is  fully  borne  out  on 
reference  to  the  official  rations  table. 
According  to  the  SVaTu/  and  Mi/i/tirv  Rto»nI, 
this  is  as  follows,  the  equivalents  in 
money  being  also  given — 

IX  HARBOUR 
(or  when  on  fresh  pn)visions). 

Article.  Amount.  Savint^spaidinlifu. 

Bread..      ..    l\\h lid.perU). 

Fresh  Beef. .    i  lb 4(1. 

Vegetables      \  \h J<1. 

ChtK'olate  . .    i  o/ 5tl. 

Tea     . .      . .    ]  o7. i>. 

Suj;ar         ..    20/ 2(1. 

Rum  ..      ..    2  j^ill  ..     4j.(l.  {KT  pint. 

In  Enjjland  mutton  is  alloweil  one  day  a  ueek  in 
place  of  lieef. 

SEA    RATIONS. 

The    daily    rations    for    breakfast    and    tea    a>    in 

harbour.     The  dinner  ration  i»«- 

ArticU».  Amount.  .'Niviniiv. 

Monday — 

Pork. .      . .      I  lb.        . .      4(1.  jR'r  lb.  per  diem. 

Split  Peas       \  lb.        . .      None  paid. 

Tuesday — 

Sail  Beef  . .      i  lb.  4d.  poi  K> 

Flour         . .     ()  oz.       . .      I  Ad.  .. 

Raisins  li  oz.     ..      2d.     ,, 

Salt  Suet  . .     I  oz.       . .     4d.     ., 

Wednestlay — As  for  Monday. 

Thurstlay — 

Pre>er\ed 

Beef    or     Jib.        ,.      5d.  j)er  lb. 

Mutton  . .  * 

Alternate  days — 

Prese^^ed  .  ,  ,,  ,  ., 

_.  :  In.        . .     4d.  iH*r  lb. 

Or  Rice   . .      ;  lb.        . ,      2d. 
Friday — As  for  Monday.  and>oc»n  iiJ :f:f:n:tiim. 

With  the  declininv:  consumption  of  rum. 
tea  and  sugar  are  relatively  of  increasing 
importance,  and  more  and  more  space  has 
lobede\o:edto  the  storage  of  these  articles. 
The  susrar  is  the  finest  which  Demerara 
produces  and  actually  costs  somtnhing  like 
sixpence  a  pour.d  :  no  bounly-fed  beetroot 
ever  comes  in:o  tht*  Yard. 

Besides  the  daily  food,  her  Majesty's 
Navv  has  :-:•  be  furnished  from  Depiford 
with  a  c:'r.s:.:err.b:e  quantity  of  medical 
comfitrts.  The  lor.g  otiicial  list  with  this 
heading  ir.cli:.:r.s  port  wine,  beef  essence, 
oxiai'  S'.;'Up.  chicken  broth,  cal fs  -  foot 
ieiiy.  ]■rc^er^cd  mi.k,  ar.d  preser\ed  fowl. 
Port  wir.e  has  a'so  to  be  furnished  for  use 


at  C'ommunion  .services.  It  is  bottled  for 
this  purpose  in  quarter-pints  as  a  pre- 
caution against  misuse.  At  one  time  a 
pint  bottle  would  often  have  to  be  un- 
corked for  two  or  three  communicants, 
but  this  was  obviously  so  productive  of 
waste  that  the  (]uarter*pint  l)ottlc  was  in- 
troduced. 'I'he  wine  tlrunk  at  the  officers' 
table  is,  of  course,  obtaineii  at  their  own 
co.^t,  in  the  .same  wav  that  the  wine  at  a 
regimental  mess  is  subscril>ed  for. 

Provisions  are  ordereii  direct  from 
Deptford  or  one  of  the  other  victualling 
yards  by  the  othcers  of  each  .ship  when 
in  i>ort.  The.se  ilemands  are,  of  course. 
regulated  i)y  a  .^cale  based  upon  the  number 
ol'  thr  cn'w,  and  any  excess  would  be 
n-ported  i)y  liu-  Viitualling  Yard  officials 
to  the  Director  of  Victualling  at  the 
Admiralty.  At  one  time  the  su(>er\*ision 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  Victualling  Com- 
mission, and  they  can  still  show  you  at 
Deptforil  the  gorgeous  barge  in  which  the 
Commissioners  travillfii  from  Westminster 
on  their  visits  of  insi)rcli(m — an  interest- 
ing relic  worthy  id'  .•^ome  better  fate  than 
that  which  exposure  to  thr  weatlier  is 
preparing  for  it.  Supplies  for  ships  arc 
mostlv  sent  down  to  .^heerness  bv  water. 
two  tugs  being  constantly  employed  in  the 
tt)\\age  of  lighters;  supplies  for  foreign 
stations  are  usuallv  sent  out  as  ordinary* 
freight.  .\  branch  kA  the  London  and 
Brighton  Railway  facilitates  the  speedy 
consignment  of  goods  to  one  oi  the  i>ther 
victualling  yards.  i»r  to  any  of  the  tK»rts  of 
the  country. 

Having  realised  the  magnitude  of  its 
sci>pe,  it  speaks  well  for  the  administration 
that  only  about  five  hundred  men  are 
rci^ularlv  emploved  at  the  Roval  Victoria 
Yard.  Apart  from  manufacturing,  the 
chief  work  is  in  the  nature  of  packing, 
and  the  same  men  are  engaged  indiffer- 
ently in  both.  The  ciH)|)erage.  in  which 
all  the  wooden  paniphernalia  oi  the  ship*s 
kitchen  are  made,  employs  the  largest 
proportion  oi  hands  all  the  year  round. 
The  workmen  generally  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Yard, 
but  each  department  of  labour — baking, 
cocoa-making,  rum-distilling,  etc. — has,  of 
course,  its  skilled  foreman. 
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A    LADY'S    EXPERIENXES    AS    AN 
ORGAN-GRINDER. 

By     FRANCES     BOURNE. 


IT  occurre  I  to  mc  one  cfiiy  that  to  go 
round  the  streets  of  Londoi  th 
a  barrel-organ  n  an  Ital  an  costume  ith 
stained    face,     lum  j    boots    red    hand 


o  Id    form    an 
nturou 


kerchief,    and 
experience  at  once 
novel,   and  attract 

my    mind    to    the 

idea,  it   gren    and 
grew   until    it    at 
tallied  such  ahrn 
ing  proport  ons 
that,    unlike    mo  t 
things,   I  was  fa  n 
to  encourage    t 
order  to  get     d  of 
it.     But  how  to 
about     it  ?       I  hat 
was   the   difficult 
The    prelimini  e 
alone  otfered   nsu 
perable  obstacles 


daunted,  I  kept  j 
own  counsel  nd 
set  about  arrang  ng 
matters. 

The  first  thing 
to  obtain  was  a  suitable  costume.  This 
was  easy,  and  consisted  of  a  blue  cotton 
check  skirt,  a  very  worn-out  red  hand- 
kerchief for  my  head,  an  old  cotton 
blouse  with  a  piece  of  bright  red  material 
to  tie  round  the  waist,  many  pairs  of 
.  stockings,  and  old  boots  several  times  too 
large  for  me.  But  my  face — how  should  I 
disguise  my  fair  English  complexion  and 
assume  the  well  -  known  olive  tint  so 
necessary  if  I  wished  to  pass  as  an 
Italian     woman  ?       1     was     in      despair. 


Shop  after  shop  supplied  me  with  cos- 
mUcs  stans  Ujcs,  powders,  and  nostrums 
mnumerable  They  all  failed,  and  sitting 
do  ont.  da  n  the  midst  of  a  collection 
of  box  and  bottles,  brushes  and  pads 
that  ould  ha  e  set  mc  up  in  a  small 
hem  St  s  shop  I  nearly  wept  with  dis- 
appointment, and 
gave  the  idea  up. 
But  I  was  made  of 
sterner  stuff;    and 


Not 
where 


ing    the    diffi- 
from 


a  grimy  shop  with 
a  grimy  window, 
in  wiiich  fly-blown 
tablets  of  soap, 
faded  patent  medi- 
cines, and  despair- 
ing cough- lozenges 
had  lain  down  to 
die  —  at  least  it 
looked  like  it,  for 
la  m;  }  eh  '"  they  nevurstirred — 
and  into  this 
mysterious  and  dusty  emporium  1  entered, 
"Have  )ou,"  I  said  to  the  queer  little 
dried-up  specimen  of  humanity  in  charge, 
"have  you  something  for  tanning — tan- 
ning," I  coughed,  "  tanning  white 
leather — staining  it  brown,  you  know  ?  " 
■  He  looked  at  me  contemptuously.  "  Hair- 
dye  !  "  he  snorted  abruptly.  "  Why  couldn't 
you  say  so  at  once  ?  Just  like  a  woman  !  " 
This  was  not  promising,  but  I  perse- 
vered, and  following  some  impulse  which 
bade    me   speak  plainly  to  this  eccentric 
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phenomeDon,  I  told  him  exactly  what  I 
wanted.  He  snorted,  then  with  a  gruiit 
leapt  on  to  the  counter,  and  wildly  reach- 
ing down  a  small  bottle  from  the  highest 
shelf,  shot — there  is  no  other  word  for  it — 
some  of  the  contents  into  a  phial  and 
handed  it  to  me,  "Sixpence!  "  lit-  sniil 
shortly,  and  not  a  word  more.  I  Jari'i! 
ask  no  questions,  but,  handing  him  the 
monej',  I  fared  forth.  When  1  got  home 
I  tried  the  mixture.  Eureka  !  It  was  the 
verj'  thing.  I  was  transformed ;  and  tlu' 
glass  reflected  back  the  vision  of  a  regular 
nut-brown  maiden,  who  might  pass  musttT, 
even  in  broad  daylight,  as  an  Italian 
organ-grinder. 

The  next  step  was  to  find  some  Italian 
boy  who  would  go  round  with  tin;  organ 
and  mc.     I  could  not  go  alonu,  and  as  I 
was   resolved  not   to    go  on  a  day  when 
rain    or    the    prospect    of    it 
might  threaten  to  spoil  every- 
thing,   it    was    necessary    to 
find  a  boy   willing  to   enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing, 
and  call  every  day  at  a  certain 
hour  to  find  out  if  I  could  go. 
At  length,  after  much  searcli- 
ing    and     inquiring,    I    was 
fortunate    enough    to    come 
across  a  regular  typical  Italian 
boy,  with  olive  skin,  dancing 
black  eyes,  and  sparkling  white 
teeth,  who  agreed  to  escort  mc 
round  and  turn  the  handle  of 
it  worth 


an  hour  went  by  and  found  my  patience 
exhausted ;  and  rapidly  dressing  myself 
in  my  Italian  skirt  and  blouse,  and  over 
these  my  ordinary  clothes,  I  took  my 
boots,  red  handkerchief,   etc.,  in  a  small 


;  organ  i 
i   while. 


which  made  his  d;irk  I'yes 
open  wider  and  his  teeth  dis- 
play themselves  in  a  perfictly 
fascinating  manner,  and  we 
made  our  compact  together. 

-My  preliminaries  thus 
completed,  impatience  con- 
sumed me,  and  1  resolved  to 
put  all  my  plans  into  practice  the  very 
next  day,  weather  permitting.  The  morrow 
dawned  clear,  bright,  and  cold,  and  in  a 
fever  of  expectation  I  waited  for  my  boy. 
Eleven  o'clock  came,  but  no  Italian.  He 
had  called  five  other  wet  days  quite 
punctually;  but  on  this,  the  only  fine 
one,  he  was  missing.     Three-quarters  of 


bag,  and,  hailing  a  hansom,  drove  lapidly 
to  0.xford  Street,  where  I  had  no  doubt  I 
should  find  a  place  where  they  let  out 
organs  on  hire.  We  searched  Oxford 
Street  from  end  to  end  without  success. 
I-ale  was  against  me.  The  compliant  and 
interested  driver  suggested  Hatton  Garden, 
and  thither  we  bowled     It  nas  nothing 
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that,  the  day  being  mirj-,  the  horse  fell 
down  twice  on  the  way  thither,  and  nearly 
precipitated  me  head  foremost  into  the 
street;  it  was  nothing  that  crowds  col- 
lected and  stared  whilst  the  animal  was 
"  got  on  his  legs"  agairi ;  it  was  nothing 
that  I  was  splashed  with  mud  from  head 
to  foot;  it  was  nothing  that  cvcr>thing 
went    wrong    and    seemed    incapable 


I  with  some- 
self  ill    this 


being  put  right;  1 
to  find  myself  safe 
and  sound  at  last 
at  Hatton  Garden. 
Into  a  sho]) 
which  seemed 
literally  crammed 
with  barrel-organs 
and  suchlike,  I 
hastily  walked,  arul 

attaining  my  object 
at  last,  to  see  the 
manager.  But  what 
was  my  intense  dis- 
appointment when 
I  fouftd  that  here 
they  only  manu- 
factured organs, 
not  let  them  out 
for  hire.  Could 
they  tell  me  where 
1  might  hire  an 
organ  for  the  day  .' 


Thi 


nanagc 


stared  aghast.  Did 
I  want  to  go  round 
and    play   a   corn- 


barrel-organ  .^ 
Yes,  I  did;  and 
I    wanted     to    do  /„  /(„/,, 

so  that  day.      He 

glanced  at  his  store  of  elegant  sirecl- 
pianosandat  me,  and  ihon.  wiih  something 
like  a  conde.scending  and  pitvtng  smile, 
suggested  that  I  should  goto  Saffron  Mill, 
warning  me  at  the  same  time  to  he  cheer- 
ful, for  the  Italians  were  jealous,  excitable 
people,  and  might  resent  any  encroachment 
on  their  privileges.  "Now  for  adventures  !  " 
thought  I,  and  ordering  the  hansom  to 
drive  to  Saffron  Hill,  which  happened  to 
be  but  a  few  steps  further  on,  I  dismissed 


the  man  on  the  outski 
thing  of  a  tremor  fo 
unsavoury  spot  at  last. 

Down  the  narrow,  dirty  street,  lined  with 
Italian  men,  women,  and  children,  crowded 
nilh  dancing  hears  and  barrel-organs,  I 
walki-d.  Here  and  then-  men  were 
(]uarri-lling,  women  jeering,  and  children 
hcreaming;  and  in  the  interior  of  every 
liitir  s*|ualid  hovel  loomed  the  inevitable 
organ.  There 
se.med  to  be 
<  1  rga  n  s  e  very  w  f  1  c  re , 
Emerging  from    a 


vendors.   I    walked 
lit.,    a    fairlv     n- 


S[lo 


lolcii 


tig: 


ilaie  where  orjjaiis 
•<mld  he  had  on 
lire.  Tl"-  shop 
WIS  (lark,  and, 
nuih  1..  my  dis- 
omlitiire,  I  nearlv 


IV  n  . 


St    a 


:anting  bear  jii: 
leiiig  led  out  for 
is  round.  The 
iroprii-tcir  looked 
I  nie  keenly.  He 
a<i  not  a  .single 
■rgan  vacant  that 
ay.  but  if  I  came 
:Kk  within  three 
:iys  he  might  be 


do 


ihis  would 
at  all.  and 
the     dirtv 


street  1  went  again  in  scarcb  of  another 
organ  place.  Not  very  far  distant  1  came 
upon  a  small  shop,  consisting  oi  onlv 
one  room,  which  was  .simply  crowded 
with  Italians,  organs,  and  dancing  heats. 
With  some  difficulty  I  got  iiold  of  the 
manager,  and  took  him  outside  for  a  con- 
sultation. He  was  suspicious  at  first,  but 
at  length  agreed,  if  I  came  back  within  an 
hour,  to  send  me  out  duly  etjuipped  with 
man,  boy,  and  organ.     Delighted  with  my 
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success,  I  went  away  to  find  some  place  in 
which  1  could  effect  a  change  of  costume. 
Bot  nobody  would  have  mo  ;  one  and  all 
refused  to  harbour  me  for  one  instant, 
and  stared  impudentlj-  at  my  strange 
request.  However,  my  next  stumble 
brought  me  to  a  small  sweetmeat  shop, 
where  for  a  consideration  the  woman 
allowed    me    to 

do  as  I  wished.  , 

Much      to      the 
good      soul's 


emerged  in  a 
cotton  skin, 
blouse,     Tvd 

handki-rchief 
and  all,  and  with 
a  face  staineil 
bev')nd  recog- 
nition.    "Ade- 


teectivc  ?"  she 
questioned  sus- 
piciously. No,  I 
asstircd     her,    I 

tective  ;  only  an 
ordinary  mad- 
cap, with  a  new 
idea.  At  this  slie 
smiled.  "Ah! 
Eng- 


she 


[id. 


vith 


uplifted  hands, 
and  pouncing  on 
my  discarde<l 
garments,  pro- 
mised to  keep 
them  till  1  re- 
turned. 

In  the  highest 
spirits,  I  then 
sallied  forth  tu  hold 


/  /Wr  h'lh  self: i.ns< ill,. 


my  or^an-man  to  his 
bond.  Man,  boy,  and  organ  «crc  ready  ; 
and  thus  escorted,  I  walked  down  tin- 
crowded  street,  out  into  the  broader 
thoroughfares,  and  so  into  well-known 
streets  again.  How  I  shudden-d  as  we  passed 
down  familiar  Chcapside  Icsl  some  chance 
acquaintance  should  pass  by  and  recojjnisc 
me,  and  report  to  my  unconscious  parents  ! 
The  idea  was  alarming,  and  bidding  the 


boy  hasten,  we  soon  reached  Fetter  Lane, 
but  here  he  deliberately  stopped  outside 
a  public-house  and  began  lo  barrel-organ. 
Oh,  the  excitement  of  that  first  awful 
moment  as  an  Italian  organ  -  woman  I 
Youths  crowded  roimd  us,  men  gaped,  girls 
danced,  and  in  a  sudden  access  of  entliD- 
siasm  I  myself  took  the  little  crank  in  my 
hands,  and  for 
the  first  time  in 
my  life  tamed  a 
barrel-organ.  1 
played  as  if  for 
dear  life,  for  I 
felt  both  self- 
awkward.  It 
seemed  to  me 
that,  in  spite  of 


innumerable 
jieople  recog- 
nised me,  turned 
round,  wonde  red, 
paused,  stared, 
and  then  passed 
en  again,  leaving 
Tnc  in  an  agony 
nf  doubt  as  to 
H-hether  or  not 
they  then  and 
there  deliber- 
ately disowned 
me,  I  played 
faster  and  faster. 
"  Home,  Sweet 
Home."  swirled 
in  the  air  like 
a  tarantella,  the 
"  Lost  Chord  " 
seemed  chased 
by  a  Flying 
Dutchman, 
if  Summer"  was  a 
d  then  suddenly,  my 
d.  "  Wot  Cheer"  was 
funeral  march.  After 
My  grinding  over,  I 
de  of  the  organ,  and 
■murely  with  the  boy. 
summon 


"The    I-i-st    Rose 

jubilant    px-an,    am 

hand   getting    t 

frround   out  as 

that   I  gave  it  i: 

returned  to   the 

remained    there 

For  the   life  of 

up  courage  enough  to  go  round  and  ask 

for  money,  and  not  a  penny  was  given  me. 
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When  we  came  away  from  the  spot  we 
were  as  copperlcss  as  when  wc  arrived, 
much  to  the  boy's  disfpist. 

Down  Fleet  Street  wc  marched,  hearing 
on  the  way  several  personal  remarks  that 
by  no  means  added  to  my  comfort.  "  That 
ain't  no  Italian  I "  grinned  a  street  Arab  to 
his  companion.  "  Gam !  of  courst  she  is ; 
just  look  at  her  colour.  She 's  as  brown 
as  brown  can  be."    Nothing  disconcerted, 


each  time  a  policeman  hastily  moved  us 
on  to  "fade"  elsewhere.  Splashed  with 
mud,  panting  and  tired,  we  at  length 
reached  Trafalgar  Square,  where  we 
boldly  ground  out  "  Wot  Cheer "  as 
the  most  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances. I)y  this  time  I  was  quite  accus- 
tomed to  the  rule  I  had  adopted,  and  was 
beginning  to  enjoy  it,  when,  alas!  alas! 
the  flood-gates  were  opened,  and  the  rail! 


A  poli.-e 


the  other  persisted,  and  we  left  them 
fighting  it  out.  "  \\'hat  a  tall  woman  for 
an  Italian,"  1  heard  nest,  and.  trjing 
to  shrink  half  a  foot  within  myself,  we 
pushed  on.  Down  Fleet  Street,  crowded 
with  hurrying,  busy  pt-dcstrlans,  in  the 
midst  of  a  tangle  of  cabs,  'buses,  drays, 
bicjxles,  and  motor-cabs,  wc  made  our 
way  with  a  breathless  speculation  on  my 
part  as  to  whether  we  should  ever  emerge 
alive.  Several  times  we  stopped  and  tried 
to  cheer  the  despondent  denizens  with  a 
■train  of  "  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  but 


began  to  descend :  not  a  gentle  dropping 
rain  that  might  have  passed  bv  and  left 
"The  I.ast  Rose  of  Summer"  the  more 
revived  for  its  freshness,  Imt  a  downpour 
that  threatened  to  drown  us.  What  was  1 
to  do  }  Not  with  all  my  reserve  oi  energy 
could  I  summon  up  enough  courage  to 
take  .shelter  in  a  public-house,  and  no 
restaurant  wi>uld  have  me.  so  telling  the 
boys  to  leave  off  trjing  to  find  the  "  Lost 
Chord,"  I  sent  them  and  the  barrel-organ 
into  a  public-house  and  told  them  to  wait 
for  me  there.    Then  I  betook  myself  to 
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the  station.  In  due  time  the  rain  ceased, 
and  back  I  uent  to  the  rendezvous 
appointed.      The   boys  and  barrel-organ 

had  disappeared,  and  1  was  left  lament- 
ing, alone  in  my  slrange  costume,  miles 
away  from  my  ordinary  attire.  After 
wandering  around  in  a  vain  search  for  the 
runaway  Italians,  I  at  length  gave  it  up  as 
a  bad  job,  and  saw  before  me  nothing  but 
a  long  Iramp  all 
the  «ay  back  to 
Saffron  Hill.  Vcs, 
a  tramp  :  for  to 
take  a  hnnsom  in 

have  been  absurd; 
and  I  dared  not 
enter  an  omnibus, 

parent,  which 
would  h  a  V  e 
amounted  to  the 
same  thing,  face 
to  face.  The 
weary  tramp  at 
last  came  to  an 
end,  andchangiiij; 
my  Italian  dress 
for  my  ordinarv 
costiinu-,  I  badl- 
farenell  to  ihe 
sweet\-  woman  and 
set     off     for    the 


Hill,  Chiswick,  and  back.  It  was  really 
ridiculous,  and  I  laughed  till  the  tears  ran 
down  my  face  to  see  the  young  rogues  so 
thoroughly  enjoying  themselves.  Not  yet 
tirsd  of  my  experiences,  I  resolved  to 
follow  them  quietly  for  a  while,  and  see  how 
things  fared  in  this  neighbourhood.  Much 
to  my  surprise,  I  saw  that  people  in  this 
district  were  far  more  ready  to  give  than 


tho 


the 


H.n 


I 


train 
[><]uarc,  mybo 


I  dcsiinaiion— 


1  thought,  it  was  the  train,  but  when  I  pre- 
sently found  myself  at  Chiswick  I  knew  I 
had  taken  the  wrong  one  in  my  hurry. 
The  same  perversity  of  fate  thai  had 
followed  me  all  day  had  n-seried  this  as 
a  final  touch.  However,  back  I  «ent 
and  arrived  at  Sloane  Square,  and  walked 
towards  my  home.  l.o !  playing  away 
gaily  in  the  Square,  with  tho  utmost 
gusto,  were  my  boys  and  the  organ, 
found  at  last,  after  I  hatl  been  to  Saffron 


easlpay  for  ihe  music  tl 
a  knotty    point,    and 
solved  it  ■'  The   Last 
had  faded  and  gone,  thi 


City ;  they  were 
more    indifferent 

perhaps,  and  did 
not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate it  nearly 
as  much  as  the 
people  eastwards, 
but  thcv  had  pity 
on  the  poor 
organ-grinder  and 
gavetheir  pennies, 
whereas  in  the 
City  they  danced, 
they  sang,  and 
they  played  and 
immensely 
enjoyed  it,  but  a 
joke  was  all  they 
bestowed. 

I  fen  into  a 
reverie.  Why,  if 
a  barrel-organ 
ilrew  pennies  from 
ilie  denizens  of  the 
west,  who  did  not 
care  for  it,  did  not 
ilie  dwellers  in  the 
bey  enjoyed.^  'Twas 
long  before  I  had 
Kose  of  Summer" 
had  ceased. 


and  once  more  boys  and  organ  had  vanished 
from  the  scene.  I  did  not  seek  them,  but 
wending  nij-  waj-  homewards,  entered 
"Home,  Sweet  Home,"  at  the  same  time  as 
my  unconscious  parents,  who,  kindly  inquir- 
ing how  I  had  enjoyed  my  day  at  Kew, 
were  ama^ted  to  receive  the  reply  that  I  had 
no  idea  barrel-organs  uere  so  interesting  ! 


THE   MOST   REMARKABLE   RAILWAY 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

By     FRED     A.     TALBOT. 


RAIIAVAY-EXGINKERS,  now  thai 
they  have  brought  the  conventional 
svstem  of  railruail  to  suih  a  high  stiite 
of  perfection  that  it  would  be  scarcdv 
possible  for  (ieorge  Stephenson  himself  to 
realise  the  fact  that  his  crude  i-ngine 
Rocket  »as  the  genesis  of  such  a  mighty 
and  wonderful  organisation,  aro  de- 
voting their  energies  towards  the  con- 
struction of  an  eflicient  railway,  in  which 


the  trains  shall  inn  upon  a  single  rail. 
The  idea  is  by  no  means  a  recent  one; 
it  has  been  discussed  almost  ever  since 
the  day  that  the  iron  road  first  sprang 
into  existence.  It  is  only  during  the  last 
few  years,  however,  that  the  problem  has 
attracted  the  serious  attention  of  engi- 
neers. Vary  remarkable  mo  no- railroads — 
to  quote  the  e.igineering  vernacular  for 
such  svstenis — have    been   suggested,  but 


L  iw«.  vr»t»-. 
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few  hare  been  submitted  to  any  practical 
experiments.  In  Dublin  there  exists  a 
■ingle-line  railiva)',  called  the  "  Lartigue," 
after  the  name  of  its  projector,  uhich 
has  proved  eminently  successful.  In 
this  Nvsiem  the  railway  •  track  passes 
longitudinally  through  the  centre  of 
the  carriaf;!',  about  three  feet  above  the 
ground.      Ihc  floor  of  the  carriage  on  each 


BojTiton.  the  remains  of  whose  track  may 
still  be  seen  near  New  York. 

In  Germany,  however,  there  is  now  under 
construction  a  single-line  railway,  which, 
when  completed,  will  undoubtedly  be  the 
most  wonderful  railway  in  the  world. 
Certainly  it  will  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  engineering  triumphs  in 
lot  only  is  il  a  mono-railway. 


■ide  is,  consequently,  placed  about  two  feet 
below  the  rail.  By  this  means  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  |>laced  below  the  level  of  the 
track,  and  the  advantage  accruing  from  this 
principle  is  that,  no  matter  at  what  speed 
the  train  may  be  travelling,  it  cannot  leave 
the  rails.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
travelling  at  a  high  velocity  upon  our  two- 
rail  system,  where  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
above  the  raits,  the  danger  of  derailment  is 
considerable.  Other  notable  single-rail 
tjvtems  are  those  of  DecauvJlle  and  E.  M. 


hnt  a  susjiended  railway  as  well— that  is  to 
.say,  the  carriages  do  not  run  upon  the  rail 
but  are  suspended  from  it. 

The  inventor  of  this  remarkable  rail- 
way is  Kugcne  l.angen,  who  is  a  most 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  single-line 
railway.  Some  years  ago.  wlien  he  was 
the  proprietor  of  a  large  sugar  -  manu- 
factory, he  was  much  troubled  by  the 
question  of  the  trans|ionatioii  of  his 
materials  from  one  part  of  tlic  factory 
to  another.      This  was  a.  ma.\.\.eT  q?  nvuI 
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importance   to   him,  and    he  soon  set  to 

work    with    a   view   to    surmounting    the 

obstacle.      He    bethought   himself  of  an 

o  V  e  r  h  e  a  tl 

tramway,    in 

which     the 

goods  should 

be  carried  in 

vehicles 

slung  from  a 

rail.      While 

evolving  this 

task     i  I 

occurred    to 

him  that  if  it 

were  possible 

to    transport 

goods  in  this 

manner,  why 

not      convey 

passengers  _    

by  a  similar 

niethod?   At  thk  iM'KkKin  of  statj 

any  rate,  lie  *''"  *'''■'" '^ 

determined  """ " 

to  construct  such  a  railway,  to  ascertain 
if  this  means  of  locomotion  were  possiI»le. 
He  thereupon  relinquished  his  work  at 
the  sugar- re  fining  factory,  and  turned  his 
attention  solely  towards  the  successful 
solution  of  this  novel  idea  of  travelling. 


When    he    had   matured    his   pla 
Continental  Company  for  Electri 


the 


Ent 


prise,    of    Nuremberg, 


work  to 
construct  a 
railway  in 
the  Wupper 
Valley  of 
Germany, 
running  from 
Barmen,  via 
Elberfeld 
and  Vohurn- 
k  e  1.  The 
total  length 
of  the  rail- 
uav  is  about 
HJ  miles,  and 


some  of  the 
most  beauti- 


ful 

•\.    SHciWIM;   I'l.ATKdRMS  the  TcUtOuic 

Z':"""  """">■  '-'>' 

tothepresent 
only  about  half  of  the  track  is  available  for 
passenger  trailic,  but  the  whole  line  will  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  this  year  In 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  Eugene 
[  .angen's  system  is  really  the  first  single-line 
railway  ever  constrncted,  since,  althongh 


'(  •.    H        M 

'tA 

rfrf^PrJI 

Xl^ 

J'"'  ' 

^^9 

^c^-  \-__ 

^ci^^^S 
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several  so-called  mono- railroads  have  been 
constructed  from  time  to  time,  they  have 
all  possessed  auxiliary  rails  for  the  purpose 
of  cither  steadying  the  cars  while  in 
transit,  or  for  the  prevention  of  oscillation. 
In  the  Wupper  Valley  Railway,  however, 
both  steadiness  and  freedom  from  oscilla- 
tion are  assured  without  the  introduction 
of  any  subsidiary  rails  whatever 

The  line  of  the  railway  for  the  most  part 


and  the  apex  supplanted  by  a  horizontal 
girder.  The  piers  are  constrncted  of  iron 
latticed  girders,  with  the  bases  resting  ia 
masonry  foundations,  and  average  about 
100  ft.  span.  The  utilisation  of  so  much 
steelwork  signiliescnormous weight.  Takea 
on  the  average,  the  weight  of  that  portioD 
of  the  structure  which  is  built  above  the 
river  is  no  less  than  850  lb.  to  the  foot,  or 
about  zooo  tons  per  mile. 


is  suspended  over  the  river  Wupper,  which 
meanders  through  this  valli->-.  The  water- 
way is  not  very  wide,  so  that  lililf  dilficulty 
was  experienced  in  erecting  the  necessary 
piers  to  support  the  railway  -  track. 
Of  course,  the  latter  had  to  be  built  a 
good  height  above  the  level  of  the  ^vate^ 
so  that  the  traffic  on  the  river  was  not 
interrupted  in  any  way.  The  supports 
carrying  the  railway  above  the  river  are 
similar  in  shape  to  an  inverted  letter  V, 
with  the  sides  springing  from  either  bank, 


When  the  railway  enters  th,>  streets  o( 
the  towns,  as  may  be  nalurallv  supposed, 
ihi-  employment  of  the  V-sliaped  piers 
would  constitute  a  serious  obstruction  to 
the  vehicular  trallic,  except  in  the  centre 
of  the  thoroughfares,  because  of  the 
converging  character  of  the  girders.  To 
obviate  this  the  V-shaped  supports  were 
abandoned  in  lieu  of  others  shaped  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  U.  The  ends  of  the 
letter  are  sunk  on  each  side  of  the  thorough- 
fare, thus  making,  as  it  were,  an  immense 
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aloiijf  till.'   Th;imcs  Kmbankmcnl 
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Therailwaytrackconsistsofalongitudinal 
framework  of  latticed  girders.  The  lower 
part  of  the  framework  contains  the  actual 
rail  from  which  the  carriages  depeiKl. 
Upon  the  upper  face  of  this  rail  runs  a 
two-wheeled  truck  or  trolley  containing 
the  electric  motors.  Two  of  these  trucks, 
placed  nearly  thirty  feet  apart,  are  supplied 
to  each  carriage.  From  each  truck  pro- 
jects round  the  rail  a  heaw  =tronglj 
built  hook,  fastened  to  a  loop  !>haped 
coiUrivancc  on  the  roof  of  the  carriage  \ 
ginute  at  our  Illustration  on  p  15  will 
com]>rchciisively  convej  ho«  this  sus- 
pension of  the  carnage  from  tht  trucks 
above  i&accomplishcd  \hhough  thctrollei 
nms  along  a  single  rail  it  is  prL\ented  Ironi 
falling  over  hy  the  hook  and  also  In  ihi 
fact  that  the  centre  of  ^riMtj  is  pland 
immediately  below  the  iibecK  which  must 


the  railroad  care  was  observed  to  minimise 
all  banks  as  much  as  possible  by  com- 
mencing the  track  at  a  suitable  level. 
Then,  again,  the  meandering  river  below  at 
one  or  two  places  curves  a  trifle  sharply. 
and  these  had  to  be  carefully  negotiated, 
so  that  the  carriages  might  round  them 
easily.  At  each  terminus  of  the  line  the 
track  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  large  loop, 
so  that  the  arriving  carnages  may  pass 
round  to  the  departure  platforms,  in  the 
same  uay  that  the  cross-o\er  tunnels  on 
the  new  Central  London  Electric  Railway 
tnablt  the  trims  to  accomplish  the  same 
objict 

1  kctrRilj  comprises  the  motive-power 
for  propiUing  the  carriages  The  current 
is  (.onvi^cd  from  the  gcneratmg -stations 
to  the  motors  on  the  trucks  supporting  the 
lar-i  b\  means  ot  the  (bird  rad,  similar  to 


therefore  tend  to  maintain  them  in  an 
absolutely  perpendicular  position.  The 
railway  is  a  double  track,  one  line  fur  the 
up,  and  the  other  for  the  down  trains. 

The  railway,  in  common  with  th-j  general 
system,  has  had  to  follow  the  natural 
configurations  of  the  country,  so  that  it 
possesses  several  gradients,  but  the  inclines 
are  very  slight,  since  in   the  designing  of 


the  method  generally  upon  electric  rail- 
ways. The  conduit  in  (his  instance  is  laid 
along  the  girder  ujicn  which  the  trucks 
run.  A  inoior  is  supjilied  to  each  truck. 
Ily  this  arrangemenl.  no  matter  what  the 
weight  of  the  train  may  be,  it  will  not 
make  the  slightest  difference  to  the  travel- 
iing-speeil,  as  would  be  the  case  were  nn 
engine  provided    to  haul  ilie  cars  along. 
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The  motors  each  develop  thirty-siK  horse- 
power, and  can  attain  a  maximum  speed 
between    the    stations   of  thirty-six  miles 

The    shape     and    proportions    of    the 

carriages    iiia>'    be    aili-<|uately    gathered 


militates  against  the  development  of  great 
speed.  The  train,  however,  attains  full 
speed  within  fifteen  seconds  of  starting, 
and  throughout  tlic  whole  journey  travels 
at  an  average  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
including  the  stoppages  at  the  stations- 


from  our  Illustrations.  They  are  each  ovi-r 
thirty  feci  in  length,  and  are  constructed 
somewhat  after  the  prevailing  American 
pattern,  with  the  doors  at  each  end.  and 
a  corridor  extending  longitudinally  throui,'h 
the  centri-  of  the  carriage.     The  ciim]ianv 


has     studied     the 


equi 


of 


passi'ngers  by  providing  first  and  second 
class  aceommodaiion,  and  als()  smokinj,' 
com[>artments.  The  complement  of  each 
car  is  fifty  jiassengers,  or  one  hundred 
passengers  to  the  ordinary  train  of  two 
cars.  I  )n  the  occasions  of  heavy  traffic 
four  cars  can  be  coupled  together,  since 
the  platforms  of  the  stations  are  cim- 
atructed  fur  the  :.ecommodation  of  a 
train  of  this  length.  Although  the 
line  is  only  a  little  over  eight  miles 
in  length  no  less  than  nineteen  stations 
are  provided.  The  short  distance  be- 
tween   these    stopping  -  places    naturally 


All    the    various   precautions   generally 

ol>served  upon  our 

ailways  for  llic-  pre- 

vciition  of  disaster  a 

e  adojited  ujion  this 

railroad.     It  is  iirovi 

ed  with  an  automatic 

block  system,  by  whic 

!i  the  cars  themselves 

regulate  the  signals 

controlling  llie  line. 

Hy  iliis  means  the  c 

ars  can  run  at,  and 

maintain,  regular  int 

ervals.     Suppose,  for 

instance,    that    two 

rains    are    travelling 

behind  one  another. 

and  that  the  rear  one 

is  a  little  delayed; 

It  can,   if   necessary. 

accelerate  its  speed. 

and  reduce  the  front 

train's   lead  to  two 

nituites,  though    the 

scheduled   time  is  I 

ree    minutes.      Then 

the  braking  arrange 

nents  are    both  ade- 

quale   and    efiicient. 

Kach    car  is  fitted 

with  the  Westinghouse  pneumatic  brake, 
a  hand-brake  similar  to  that  generally 
employed  in  our  trains,  and  an  electrical 
brake.  Then,  in  the  case  of  an  emergency, 
the   driver    of    Uic    cw    ca.\v    w^ii-i*.  'Je* 
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progress  of  the  train  by  reversing  the 
motors,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
captain  brings  his  vessel  to  by  reversing 
his  engines. 

It  is  a  curious  sight  to  watch  the  train 
mnning  along  this  unique  railroad.  It 
glides  along  sieadily,  yet  rapidly.  At  first 
it  appears  a  little  puzzling  as  to  how  the 
car  can  travi-l  apparently  upside  down,  but 
curiosity  is  soon  allayed  when  the  pon- 
derous hooks  and  trucks  are  seen.  By  the 
employment  of  electric  traction  there  is  no 
smoke,  no  smell,  and  no  dirt ;  then  there 
is  also  a  minimum  of  vibration,  and  almost 
an  entire  absi-ncc  of  noise.  The  service 
leaves  little  to  be  desired,  as  the  trains  run 
at  intervals  of  three  minutes. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  the 
cost  of  building  this  railway  has  been 
extremely  low.  The  total  cost,  comprising 
erection  of  permanent  way,  stations,  and 
the  equipment  of  the  line  with  the 
necessary  rolling-stock,  has  only  been 
;£56,ooo  per  mile.  This  is  probably  the 
most  cheaply  constricted  railway  in  the 
world,  and  contrasts  very  strikingly  with 
the  cost  of  our  underground  railways  in 
London.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  cost 
from  ^zoo.ooo  to  ^1,000,000  per  mile,  but 
a  good  deal  of  this  hugt-  outlay  was 
expended  as  compensation  fur  traversing 
through  private  property.  One  of  the 
cheapest    short    railways    in    Knglanil    to 


construct  has  been  the  new  Central 
London  Railway,  the  average  cost  of 
which  has  been  about  ^^500,000  per 
mile.  Of  course  in  the  Wupper  Valley 
Railway  practically  no  money  had  to  be 
spent  for  compensation  to  owners  of 
private  property,  since  the  track  lies  either 
above  the  river  itself  or  the  public 
thorough  fares.  Then,  again,  the  work  has 
been  entirely  above  ground.  There  has 
been  no  expensive  tunnelling  or  exca- 
vating. But  even  then  the  cost  of  con-  ■ 
struction  has  been  remarkably  low.  The 
Elevated  Electric  Railway  in  Berlin  was 
considered  a  marvel  of  cheapness,  bnt  even 
the  erection  of  that  cost  three  times  as 
much  as  the  Langen  Single-Line  Railway. 
The  working  of  this  novel  railroad  is 
being  followed  with  the  closest  interest'by 
railway  engineers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  section  of  the  railway  that  has  been 
in  use  for  some  months  past  has  given 
entire  satisfaction.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  other  similar  railroads  will  soon  be 
inaugurated  in  Germany.  In  fact,  another 
line  upon  the  same  principle  is  already  in 
course  of  construction  near  Dresden.  In 
this  instance,  however,  it  will  be  a  rope- 
railway.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
an}'  of  our  progressi*e  tonns  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  sjstom  as  a  cheap, 
economical,  ser\*iccal>le,  and  rapid  means 
of  intercoi 
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A    FRONTIER    STORY. 


AT  the  far  end  of  the  WooUar  Lake  in 
_  Kashmir,  high  above  the  Town  of 
Bandipur,  towers  the  pass  called  the 
Rajdiangan^  which  not  so  many  years 
ago  was  the  only  road  that  led  to 
Gilghit  and  Astor.  Snow,  which  lies 
thickly  on  the  mountains  for  at  least  six 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  makes  it  difficult 
and  often  dangerous  for  fully  half  the  year, 
but  when  the  summer  comes  the  snow 
disappears  and  leaves  the  road  open  to 
travellers,  among  whom  the  Englishmen 
who  come  from  India  in  pursuit  of  big 
game  may  be  reckoned  as  a  not  inconsider- 
able item.  The  first  stage  eut  of  Bandipur 
ends  at  a  spot  named  Tragbal,  some  two 
hours'  walk  below  the  summit.  Here  in 
the  pine-woods  beside  a  tiny  lakelet  is  a 
coolie  rest-house  and  enough  ground  to 
pitch  a' few  tents,  and  here  in  the  early 
months  of  the  summer,  when  the  snow 
on  the  pass  is  not  yet  melted,  travellers 
are  wont  to  halt  for  the  night,  so  as  to 
make  the  final  ascent  in  the  early  morning 
before  the  sun  has  made  the  going  loo 
soft  to  be  pleasant. 

The  place  has  seen  many  gatherings  in 
its  time,  though  it  does  not  often  happen, 
as  it  did  one  April  day  in  1880,  that  no 
less  than  seven  Englishmen,  all  officers  of 
the  Army,  and  all  *'  racing  for  nullahs  " 
(as  it  is  called),  met  there  at  one  time. 
The  rule  in  those  days  was  that  the  first 
man  who  set  foot  in  one  of  the  vallevs 
where  game  abounds  had  it  for  his  own 
preser\'e  as  long  as  he  chose  to  stay,  and 
all  these  seven  were  hurrying  forward  to 
secure  one  or  other  of  the  favourites 
before  it  was  too  late.  Three  couples  and 
a  man  over,  none  of  the  four  items  had 
ever  met  before,  nor  were  they  ever  fated 
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to  meet  again  ;  but  the  freemason r}'  that 
exists  among  those  privileged  to  wear  the 
Queen's  uniform  was  introduction  enough 
for  them,  and  for  that  one  night  they  were 
the  best  of  friends.  Camp-tables  were  put 
together,  the  four  cooks  bidden  to  arrange 
their  respective  shares  of  the  evening 
meal,  and  when  that  was  over  the  party 
adjourned  to  the  bonfire  which  the 
shikarris  had  made  by  the  simple  process 
of  piling  a  heap  of  drift-wood  against  the 
trunk  of  one  of  the  tallest  pine-trees. 
Each  man  had  his  whiskv,  and  of  hot 
water  and  other  materials  there  was  no 
stint,  and  the  evening  promised  to  pass  as 
sociably  as  it  had  begun. 

Someone  proposed  a  song,  but  only  one 
of  the  seven  could  sing,  and,  when  he  had 
given  three  in  succession,  he  suggested 
that  it  was  his  neighbour's  turn  to  amuse. 
It  so  happened  that  the  man  appealed 
to  was  the  one  that  was  travelling  by 
himself — the  oldest,  too,  of  the  party. 
Laughingly  declining  to  attempt  that 
which  he  could  not  satisfactorily  perform, 
the  Major  (for  that  was  his  rank  in  one  of 
the  English  regiments  serving  in  India) 
offered,  in  place  of  singing,  to  tell  a  stor}-, 
and,  with  the  approval  of  the  others, 
plunged  into  the  following  tale — 

*'  I  call  my  tale  *  The  Broken  Limber,'" 
he  said,  *'  because  it  was  a  broken  limber 
that  i)laved  the  most  important  part  in  it. 
I  shall  not  give  real  names  or  places, 
because*,  though  some  of  the  actors  in  it 
are  dead  now,  there  are  others  who  are 
not,  and  so  it  would  not  be  fair  to  give 
particulars  by  which  it  could  be  identified. 
I  am  going  also  to  take  you  back  some 
years,  to  that  time  in  the  early  'sixties 
when  the  Army,  by  right  of  its  successes 
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in  three  great  wars,  then  of  recent  date, 
occupied  such  a  position  in  the  estimation 
of  the  population,  and  of  the  ladies 
particularly,  as  it  has  never  occupied 
before  or  since.  The  soldier  was  some- 
body then  in  the  eyes  of  a  civilian,  for 
the  story  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Mutiny 
was  fresh  in  everybody's  memor}' — so 
much  so  that  even  a  raw  ensign  like 
myself,  just  turned  into  food  for  powder, 
and  having  anything  but  a  brilliant  time 
of  it  in  the  old  Chatham  Dep6t  battalion, 
found  my  consolations  when  I  could  get 
away  from  the  barrack-square.  And  that 
was  none  too  often,  for  they  used  to  pick 
out  all  the  Tartars  in  the  Ser\'ice  to 
command  those  rough  nurseries  for  soldiers, 
and  many  were  the  weary  hours  that  I  had 
to  spenil — in  my  own  opinion,  most 
unnecessarily — in  learning  the  goose-step 
and  the  other  ruilimenls  of  the  militarv 
profession. 

*'  Like  the  rest,  once  dutv  was  done 
with,  I  was  ready  enough  to  avail  myself 
of  the  benefits  the  town  offered  in  the  wav 
of  societv,  «ind,  like  the  rest  of  mv  red- 
coated  brethren,  I  found  myself  received 
with  open  arms.  But  there  was  this 
drawback  to  complete  happiness,  that,  in 
spite  of  there  being  so  many  pretty  girls 
to  choose  from,  i)ractically  every  man  in 
the  garrison  was  head  over  ears  in  love 
with  the  5!ame  syren.  It  sounds  perhaps  a 
little  foolish  for  me  to  plead  that  we 
certainlv  had  everv  excuse  for  our 
infatuation.  The  ladv  whom  we  all 
admired  so  desperately — I  say  7fv,  for  I 
was  speedily  as  bad  as  the  rest — was  as 
lovely  a  girl  as  ever  any  of  you  saw  yet. 
We  will  call  her  Nellie  'IVeheme,  and  add 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  retired 
Post-Captain  in  the  Navy,  a  jolly  old  sea- 
dog  with  a  pronounced  liking  for  the  society 
of  his  friends,  and  an  additional  recom- 
mendation in  the  shape  of  a  cellar  of 
undeniable  old  port,  which,  I  regret  to 
think,  I  was  then  too  young  to  appreciate 
at  its  proper  value.  He  was  a  stout,  good- 
natured  man,  with  a  stout,  good-natured 
wife — the  i)air  of  them  about  as  well  fitted 
to  manage  a  girl  of  Nellie's  temperament 
as  I  should  be  fitted  to  teach  a  red  bear  to 
dance  the  Highland  ding. 


"  Now,  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that, 
just  as  a  whole  garrison  wilLnin  mad  after 
one  girl,  so  will  the  youag  lady  herself, 
with  the  whole  ruck  of  them  to  choose 
from,  bestow  her  regards  on  the  least 
eligible  of  the  lot.  I  soon  learned  that 
ere  ever  I  made  my  own  appearance  on 
the  scene  the  fair  Nellie  had  gone  some 
way  towards  breaking  the  hearts  of  a 
couple  of  score  of  matrimonially  unattached 
warriors  of  varying  ages  and  ranks  by 
exalting  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  resL 
It  is  a  fact,  too,  that,  with  plenty  of  really 
good  fellows  to  choose  from,  some  of 
whom  could  have  afforded  to  maintain  ll6r 
in  the  position  to  which  she  had  always 
been  accustomed,  she  had  selecteiL 
perhaps,  the  most  pronounced  'detli» 
mental  'of  us  all.  Frank  Ramsay 
gunner,  and,  even  allowing  for  a 
amount  of  corps  jealousy,  there 
reasons  why  cavalrj'  and  infantry,  not 
mention  sappers  and  marines,  should 
united  in  running  him  down. 

**  He  and  1  had  been  to  Rugby  togethoi^- 
and,  much   as  I  liked  him  personally,  I^ 
had  to  admit  that  there  was  this  justifictt*. 
tion  for  the    wrath    of  the   others,    thal^.-. 
independently  of  his  being  far  too  yomi;. 
to  marry  at  all,  he  had  not,  and  very  likely 
never  would  have,  the  wherewithal  to  keep 
a  wife.     But  he  was  a  handsome,   smatt 
fellow,    with    just    enough    *  side  *    on   te- 
sliow   that    he   had   a   proper  opinion   of 
himself,    and    it    was    clear    that    Kellie 
Treherne    had    taken    him    at    his    own 
estimate  in    preference  to  accepting   tHe 
estimate  common  to  the  rest. 

"  She  and  I  very  speedily  became  the 
best  of  friends,  not  only  on  account  of  her 
lover  being  an  old  chum  of  mine,  but  also 
because  I  was  wise  enough  to  take  a  hint 
that  she  gave  me  early  in  our  acquaintance 
that  she  liked  those  best  who  did  not  try 
to  make  love  to  her.  So  well  did  I 
manage  to  smother  my  own  feelings  that 
I  doubt  if  to  this  day  she  knows  how  badly 
I  was  smitten  at  the  time.  I  learned  very 
soon  that  she  was  privately  engaged  to  my 
friend,  so  privately,  indeed,  that  I  doubt 
whether  even  her  own  people  were  aware 
of  the  fact.  They,  both  of  them,  told  me 
all  about  it,  and,  be\iv^  ^ouiv^  ^Ivd  foolish. 
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I  saw  no  harm  in  it,  and,  of  course,  kept 
their  counsel  as  faithfully  as  ever  they 
<;ould  have  wished. 

"  There  was  a  line  hullaballoo  one 
morning  when  Frank  and  1  both  got  the 
route  for  India,  and  by  the  same  troopship 
too.  But  I  had  enough  to  do  making  my 
own  preparations,  and  no  time  to  listen  to 
other  people's  woes,  so  that  during  the 
short  time  that  inicr\ened  between  the 
notice  and  the  day  we  had  to  sail  1  saw 


too  occupied  with  each  other  to  notice 
me ;  but  1  saw  them  well  enough,  and  was 

considerably  surprised  to  find  that  they 
were  Ramsay  and  Miss  Trchcrne.  It  was 
all  over  in  a  moment,  and  long  before  1 
had  got  over  the  annoyance  of  being  well 
spattered  with  Strand  mud  so  early  in  the 
da)'  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  nearly  as 
soon  forgotten. 

"  On  my  return  to  Chatham,  I  called  at 
ilic  Trchcmes'  house  lo  say  good-bye,  and 


nothing  much  of  either  of  them.  Our  ol 
the  few  occasions  that  I  even  saw  thiiu  in 
the  distance  was  one  morning  in  town, 
whither  I  had  gone  to  arrange  about  mv 
own  kit.  I  used  in  those  days  to  lodge 
in  some  rooms  just  off  the  Strand,  and, 
having  an  engagement  thai  day  tu  break- 
fast with  a  brother  officer  at  the  '  Rag,'  I 
-was  hurrying  toivards  Pall  Mall,  when,  in 
crossing  one  of  the  side-streets,  I  was 
Tery  nearly  run  down  by  a  passing  hansom. 
The  two  occupants  of  the  cali — which 
«as  driving  rapidly  towards  the  City — were 


found  only  Mrs.  Treherne  at  home.  She 
told  me  that  the  Captain  and  MissTreherne 
were  visiting  friends  at  Southsea,  and 
added  that  I  might  possibly  see  them  there 
on  my  way  through. 

'■  My  own  farewells  were  got  over  at 
home,  so  far  as  my  people  were  concerned, 
so  when  the  time  for  sailing  arrived  I  was 
free  to  walk  the  deck  of  the  troopship 
and  look  at  what  was  going  on.  Thire 
was  the  usual  allowance  of  mothers, 
sisters,  stern  v^tctvX.?,,  \iqcitv  tdTOiv^wova. 
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more  tender  partings  which  made  me  wish 
heartily  that  the  time  would  come  for 
casting  off,  and  so  save  me  from  any 
further  intrusions  where  I  certainly  was 
not  required.  Driven  from  place  to  place, 
I  had  at  last  made  my  way  aft  right  to  the 
wheel-house,  and  here,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  I  plumped  right  on  to  my  two 
friends,  Ramsay  and  Miss  Treheme,  the 
one  very  grave,  the  other  very  tearful,  and 
neither  of  them  the  least  anxious  for  my 
company.  I  tried  to  draw  back  in  the 
fashion  I  had  already  done  so  many  times 
that  afternoon,  but  Nellie,  drawing  down 
her  veil  hastily,  commenced  something 
about  being  delighted  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  good-bye,  and,  though  her 
manner  belied  her  words,  I  had,  of  course, 
to  pretend  that  I  believed  her,  and  to  say 
something  civil  in  my  turn.  But  ver}- 
soon  I  muttered  something  about  my 
duties  elsewhere,  and  left  them  free  to 
complete  their  private  farewells,  and  the 
last  that  I  saw  of  Miss  Treherne  was  a 
glimpse  of  a  closely  veiled  figure  frantic- 
ally waving  a  handkerchief  as  we  steamed 
slowly  away  from  the  troopship  jetty. 

**That  night  the  weather  held  good,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  not  even  the  most 
inveterate  hater  of  the  sea  could  find  a 
chance  for  grumbling.  Personally,  I 
believe  that  I  spent  about  half  the  night 
pacing  the  deck,  with  Frank  Ramsay  at 
my  elbow  pouring  into  my  unsympathetic 
ears  a  stream  of  the  wildest  talk  imagin- 
able. I  never  knew  a  man  so  restless  as 
he  seemed,  his  mental  disquietude  going 
far  beyond  the  usual  feeling  of  unrest  that 
takes  hold  of  most  people  on  such  occa- 
sions. In  my  own  mind  I  anathematised 
him  most  heartilv,  and  tried  to  shake  him 
off  and  go  to  bed.  But  he  seemed 
determined  that,  because  he  could  not 
rest  himself,  he  would  not  give  me 
the  chance,  and  for  several  hours  on  the 
stretch  he  kept  me  there  listening  to  such 
a  farrago  of  nonsense  as  I  hope  never  to 
hear  again.  He  talked  very  big  about 
the  wonders  of  the  East,  and  the  chances 
that  it  offered  to  a  really  smart  fellow  of 
making  his  fortune  in  less  than  no  time  ; 
and  when  I  asked  him  how  he  proposed 
to  do  it,  he  hinted  darkly  at  chances  of 


active  service  and  unlimited  loot.  And 
though,  of  course,  in  all  this  I  scented 
some  precious  dream  that  had  for  its 
climax  the  fair  Nellie  Treheme  smothered 
under  a  cloud  of  orange-blossoms,  I  got 
so  tired  at  last  that  I  treated  him  to  a  cold 
douche  of  common  sense.  I  told  him 
that  looting  had  gone  out  with  the  times 
of  Warren  Hastings  ;  that,  to  begin  with,  ' 
there  was  none  left ;  and,  secondly,  that, 
even  if  there  was,  to  lay  hands  on  it  was 
to  risk  the  clutches  of  the  Provost- Marshal, 
with  a  General  Court- jNIartial  as  the  finale 
to  the  escapade.  I  said  that  the  lin& 
between  looting  and  common  robber}*  was 
too  finely  drawn  for  my  poor  compre- 
hension. If  this  did  nothing  else,  it 
effected  my  release,  and — which  was 
not  a  whit  less  acceptable — a  coolness 
between  us  two  that  left  me  free  of  him 
for  several  days.  He  got  over  that  in 
time,  but  not  till  he  had  had  a  similar 
experience  with  a  good  many  others  on 
board  the  ship.  Then,  after  he  had 
managed  to  convey  the  impression  to  the 
whole  ship's  company  that  he  was  not 
quite  right  in  the  head,  he  sought  me  out 
again,  in  a  very  chastened  mood,  putting- 
the  affront  I  had  offered  him  in  his  pocket, 
for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  he  could 
not  exist  without  a  sympathetic  listener, 
and  I  was  the  only  friend  that  he  had  left 
himself  on  board. 

**  P'ven  a  voyage  on  board  a  troopship 
that  steams  a  steady  eight  knots  and  calls 
everywhere  on  every  possible  pretext  will 
come  to  an  end  at  last,  and  one  dav  we 
found  Bombay  Lighthouse  in  sight.  A 
few  hours  later,  Frank  and  I  parted 
company,  I  bound  for  the  Punjab  and  he 
for  a  field-batterv  in  Madras.  It  sounds  un- 
feeling — though  it  is  true  enough,  I  fear — 
that  I  should  have  secretly  congratulated 
myself  on  having  seen  the  last  of  him  and 
his  El  Dorados  for  many  a  long  day. 
Yet  I  did  not  find  it  so  long,  after  all, 
before  we  two  met  again.  Within  three 
years  Fate  had  brought  us  together, 
this  time  amid  "  war*s  alarms."  Everj'^ 
body  knows  that  if  in  England  we  had  our 
counterpart  of  that  Temple  of  Janus  the  . 
doors  of  which  were  closed  only  when  the 
Empire  was  at  peace,  we  might  take  the 
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said  doors  off  their  hinges  for  all  the  use 
they  would  be.  At  this  particular  time 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  one  of  our  usual 
little  wars  was  in  full  swing,  whether 
caused  by  the  necessities  of  **  rectifying 
our  frontier  "  or  of  punishing  one  of  those 
unhallowed  tribes  of  Pathans  does  not 
greatly  matter,  though,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  it  was  a  little  of  both.  Anyway, 
there  had  been  assembled  what  they  call 
a  *  punitive  expedition  * — none  of  your 
second-raters  either,  but  quite  a  full-dress 
affair.  We  had  a  brigade  of  cavalr}',  an 
infantr)'  division,  a  proportion  of  artillcr}% 
and  •  the  usual  details,*  as  they  call  the 
sappers,  commissariat,  doctors,  and  the 
parson,  the  whole  force  being  commanded 
by  old  Sir  Thomas  Grimball,  whom  I  don't 
supf)Ose  any  of  you  remember — one  of 
the  IVIutiny  men,  bred  originally  in  the 
school  of  Lord  Gough,  and  as  fierce  an 
old  fire-eater  as  it  ever  has  been  my  lot  to 
meet,  fin  private  life  one  of  the  kindest 
of  men,  with  a  heart  as  soft  as  a  woman's 
at  times,  on  service  he  was  a  regular  old- 
fashioned  martinet,  strict  as  well  could  be 
in  quarters,  and  in  the  field  of  the  good 
old  'slap-dash'  sort.  I  very  soon  dis- 
covered that  Frank  had  now  got  his 
jacket,  and  was  one  of  the  subalterns  with 
the  Horse  Artillery  battery  attached  to  the 
cavalry  brigade.  Of  course,  at  first  there 
was  not  much  time  for  us  to  foregather,  in 
the  bustle  of  preparation  and  the  excitr- 
ment  of  the  first  advance — a  very  speedy 
matter  when  one  had  to  do  with  a  man  of 
old  Sir  Thomas  (irimbairs  class.  It  was 
not  till  the  affair  had  run  the  regulation 
course  that  we  saw  much  of  each  other, 
for  the  (jeneral  had  kept  us  all  employed. 
As  a  first  start,  we  went  slap  at  their  den 
and  drove  them  out  of  it,  their  principal 
village  being  a  collection  of  stone  houses, 
walled,  in  the  centre  of  a  small  valley  that 
gave  our  mounted  men  just  room  enough 
to  manoeuvre.  We  took  it  in  the  orthodox 
style,  all  the  three  arms  getting  their  fair 
share — ^that  is  to  say,  the  gunners  shelled 
it  first,  then  the  infantr}*  went  in  with  the 
bayonet  to  drive  the  defenders  out,  and 
the  cavalry  accounted  for  them  as  soon  as 
they  bolted  from  their  hovels.  Inside, 
there  was  little  enough  to  remind  me  of 


Frank  Ramsay,  though  I  confess  that  he 
and  his  many  wild  talks  were  just  then 
ver}'  much  in  my  mind.  We  found  hardly 
anything  that  would  have  repaid  carting 
away,  though  some  of  us  did  pick  up  a 
few  trifles,  which  we  brought  away  more 
as  curios  than  for  any  value  they  possessed  ; 
and  these  we  got  amid  the  shrill  curses  of 
half-a-dozen  old  crones  who  had  stuck  to 
the  home  *  whence  all  but  they  had 
fled.' 

'*  Still,    it    would    appear   that,    if    my 
particular   party   had   not    got    anything, 
there    were    others    that    had.       It     was 
speedily  noised  abroad  in  the  camp  that 
loot  had  been  not  only  found,  but  appro- 
priated, in  quantities  that  no  one   would 
have  suspected  from  the  apparent  poverty 
of  the  place.     It  was  further  declared  that 
these  Khakka  Khels  were  about  the  biggest 
thieves  in  all  the  frontier,  and  that  they 
had   so  far  failed  to  anticipate  the  head- 
long fashion  in  which  old  Sir  Thomas  had 
hurled  us  at  their  stronghold  that  they  had 
not  made  at  all  a  good  use  of  the  ample 
warning  they  had  had  of  our  coming,  and 
had  only  just  managed  to  get  their  wives 
and  families  and  cattle  awav  to  the  hills, 
leaving  the  accumulated  plunder  of  years 
hidden  somewhere  in  their  town.    Directly 
tlie   latter  was  in  our  possession,  we  had, 
by  way  of  driving  the   lesson  home,  been 
ordered   to   destroy  it,  as   far  as  fire  and 
gunpowder  could  do  so,  and  it  was  in. the 
course  of  the  demolition  that  the  treasure 
was  supposed  to  have  been  found. 

*'  It  did  not  matter  much  that  every- 
body  protested  that  what  he  individually 
had  got  was  not  worth  considering — the 
General  took  another  view.  No  sooner 
did  the  matter  come  to  his  ears  than  he 
raved  and  stormed  as  if  we  collectively 
had  first  robbed  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Central  Asia,  and  murdered 
them  afterwards  in  cold  blood.  He  even 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Commanding 
Oflicers  of  the  force,  and,  after  black- 
guarding them  up  hill  and  down  dale  for 
not  observing  his  orders  regarding  what 
he  was  pleased  to  term  "respecting  the 
persons,  dwellings,  and  property  of  the 
conquej-ed  countr}'"  —  words  which 
sounded  strangely  iroaical  in  face  T)f  what 
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had  just  been  done  under  his  own  direc- 
tions— he  proceeded  to  order  that  we  should 
all  hand  over  our  "plunder"  into  the 
safe- keeping  of  the  Provost-Marshal,  until 
such  time  as  he  could  ascertain  the  orders 
of  the  Government  of  India  on  the  point. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  grumbling  on  all 
sides  at  our  thus  being  made  to  disgorge 
our  innocent  loot,  the  value  of  which, 
when  collected,  was  so  utterly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  rumpus  he  had  made  that 
even  the  Government  of  India — which  is,. 
as  a  rule,  thankful  for  such  small  mercies — 
as  we  aftern'ards  heard, »  blessed  him 
consumedly  for  all  the  trouble  he  put  them 
to  in  disposing  of  such  a  worthless  lot. 

**  Having  thus  purged  the  force  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  commanding  from  all 
taint  of  dishonesty,  our  General  set  to  work 
to  round  off  his  campaign.  Unfortunately, 
he  did  not  find  this  nearly  such  an  easy 
task  as  the  opening  had  been.  The 
tribesmen  had  retired,  as  usual,  to  the  hills, 
and  most  disobligingly  refused  to  give  us 
a  chance  of  thrashing  them  again  ;  while, 
for  our  part,  the  task  of  following  them 
into  their  inaccessible  fastnesses  was  one 
that  we  could  not  tackle  at  all.  Although 
at  the  outset  we  had  beaten  them  and 
burnt  their  town,  and  generally  made  them 
feel  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Sirkar,  in  the 
event  it  began  to  look  as  if  the  ending  of 
the  business  was  going  to  be  a  bit  the 
other  way.  They  took  to  reminding  us  of 
their  existence  in  a  number  of  unpleasant 
ways,  such  as  keeping  us  up  half  the  night 
by  fialse  alarms  of  attacks,  or  cutting  off 
any  of  our  native  followers  who  were 
imprudent  enough  to  stray  out  of  the 
lange  of  our  sentries'  rifles,  or  waylaying 
our  convoys  and  stealing  our  food.  As  his 
misfortunes  thickened,  the  General's 
temper  certainly  did  not  improve,  until,  at 
last,  it  was  dangerous  to  go  near  him  at  all, 
and  even  his  Staff,  when  forced  to  do  so, 
approached  him  with  fear  and  trembling 
in  their  hearts.  He  was  always  on  the 
look-out  for  some  means  of  venting  his 
spleen  in  a  satisfactory  direction,  and 
before  very  long  that  means  was  put  into 
his  hands. 

**  I  do  not  know  who  began  it,  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  within  a  day  or  two  of  our 


compulsorily  rendering  up  our  loot,  a 
rumour  began  to  go  the  round  of  the 
camp  to  the  effect  that  everybody  had  not 
complied.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
at  first  to  what  was  said ;  but  when — 
as  will  happen  in  places  where  there  is  a 
lot  of  enforced  idleness — the  rumour 
began  to  be  magnified  and  to  take  a 
definite  shape,  my  attention  was  rivetted 
by  the  circumstance  that  Frank  Ramsay's 
name  was  being  most  unpleasantly 
coupled  with  the  story,  and,  knowing  what 
I  did  of  the  supposed  culprit's  views  on 
the  subject,  I  began  to  grow  uneasy 
myself,  and  made  it  my  business  to  inquire 
into  the  truth  of  what  was  being  said. 

**  I  soon  discovered  that  the  origin  of 
the  charge  lay  in  there  being  a  mysterious 
box  which  Ramsay  kept  in  one  of  the 
limbers  of  the  division  under  his  com- 
mand. What  was  supposed  to  be  contained 
in  this  box  was  a  trifle  vague.  Some  said 
that  it  was  a  diamond  as  big  as  a  pigeon's 
eggf  others  a  priceless  copy  of  the  Koran, 
others  a  samavar  studded  with  precious 
stones,  and  half-a-dozen  other  likely  tales. 
The  only  thing  that  was  known  for  certain 
was  that  Frank  had  been  taxed  with  the 
matter  by  the  Major  of  his  batter}'— some 
saw  old  Sir  Tom's  finger  in  this — and  had 
admitted  the  box  and  certain  valuable 
contents,  but  had  denied  their  being 
unlawfully  come  by,  insomuch  as  they 
were  merely  the  various  valuables  of  the 
men  of  the  batter}',  entrusted  to  his 
keepinj^  in  that  precarious  spot.  It  was 
thought  peculiar  at  the  time  that,  with  such 
an  ugly  charge  hanging  over  his  head — 
for  a  court-martial  was  the  least  of  the 
consequences  of  detection  in  such  an 
act — he  should  not  have  offered  the  Major 
ocular  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
alleged,  and  this  it  was  confidently 
asserted  that  he  had  failed  to  do. 

**  Somewhat  foolishly — for  it  is  always 
an  idiotic  thing  to  thrust  yourself  unbidden 
into  another  man's  private  concerns — I 
used  an  old  friend's  privilege  to  tackle 
Master  Frank  myself.  He  received  me 
civilly  enough  at  first,  but  when  I  came  to 
the  point  his  manner  froze  at  once. 

"« I  fail  to  see/  said  he,  so  stiffly  that  I 
saw  my  eiror  at    once,   *what    possible 
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business  it  is  of  yours  to  take  up  the  role 
of  busybod)--in-chief  ? ' 

"  '  You  and  I,  Frank,'  I  answered,  '  are 
old  friends — old  enough  for  me  not  to 
care  to  hear  your  good  name  being  handled 
as  it  is.  For  heaven's  sake,  if  there  is 
anything  in  it,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it 
while  there  is  time !  It  is  only  a  repri- 
mand, at  worst,  to-day;  to-morrow  it  may 


"It  must  have  been  about  two  o'clock 
that  the  bugles  sounding  the  alann 
brought  us  all  tumbling  out  of  our  tents 
in  double-quick  time.  As  we  hastily  fell 
in,  the  word  went  round  that  the  cavalty 
were  in  difficulties  about  a  couple  of  miles 
away,  and  that  our  brigade  was  to  move 
out  in  support.  Away  we  went  in  less 
than  no  lime,  doubling  in  the  direction 


be  a  court-martial,  and  goodness  knows 
what  else.' 

" '  ^fy  Rood  fellow,'  he  answered  sullenly, 
'  I  am  quite  able  to  manage  my  own  affairs 
without  any  advice  from  you,  or  the  Major, 
or  anyone  else.' 

"  And  there  the  matter  ended,  so  far  as 
my  share  in  it  was  concerned. 

"  The  following  morning,  the  cavalry 
brigade  was  ordered  out  to  make  a  recon- 
naissance up  the  valley,  and  I  saw  them 
start.  .\s  he  passed  me,  Frank  waved  his 
hand  and  called  out  '  Au  revoir ! ' — the 
last  words  that  1  ever  heard  the  poor 
fellow  address  to  myself. 


where  we  could  now  distinctly  hear  the 
(iring,  with  old  Tom  Grimball  at  our  head 
audibly  ejaculating  to  all  and  several  that 
he  had  them  now  and  would  give  them 
something  to  remember  him  by.  The 
prospect  of  a  brush  with  this  enemy  that 
he  could  never  get  hold  of  had  put  him 
in  high  good-humour,  which  was  not 
lessened  even  when  he  came  to  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  misfortune  that 
had  overtaken  his  men.  The  tribesmen 
had  let  our  fellows  go  unmolested  through 
some  broken  ground  up  the  valley,  and 
had  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them  on  their 
return.     It  was  the  guns  that  had  got  into 
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difficulties  in  a  deep  nullah,  and  the 
cavalry,  unassisted,  could  not  get  them 
clear.  Of  course,  our  arrival  soon  put  a 
completely  different  complexion  on  the 
matter,  for  we  could  manoeuvre  in  the 
broken  ground  where  the  horses  were 
nselcss.  In  fact,  the  mere  sight  of  us  sent 
the  tribesmen  off  post-haste  to  their  hills 
again,  and  all  that  we  had  to  do  was  to 
lend  a  hand  in  getting  the  guns  out  of  the 
nullah  in  which  they  had  stuck. 

"We  had,  however,  been  just  in  time  to 
see  the  end  of  a  very  pretty  little  fight. 
Some  of  the  troopers,  dismounted,  were 
ilcfending  the  guns,  round  which  the 
gunners  were  clustered,  and  trying  to  stop 
an  ugly  rush  of  the  enemy.  Frank  Ramsay, 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  was  directing  the 
whole,  now  urging  on  his  men  who  were 
trying  to  get  the  guns  along,  now  helping 
in  their  defence.  I  myself  saw  him  pistol 
an  old  Ghazi  who  was  trying  to  cut  the 
traces,  and  cut  down  another  who  was  on 
the  point  of  knifing  a  wounded  driver  in 
Jtkc  back.  Everybody  saw  him,  and  the 
General  himself,  who  was  still  in  high 
good-humour  at  the  thought  that  he  had 
got  at  his  enemy  at  last,  only  voiced  our 
•common  feelings  when  he  rode  up  to 
Ramsay  and  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand. 

**  •  You  are  a  fine  fellow,  sir  I '  he  cried ; 
"  and  I  will  take  care  that  you  hear  more 
of  this  day's  work.' 

•*  Even  while  he  was  speaking,  a  team 
of  our  infantrymen  had  got  hold  of  one  of 
the  limbers  that  had  caused  the  mischief, 
and  was  dragging  it  on  to  Urra-fimia  again. 
I  myself  was  standing  close  by,  and  heard 
the  General's  words  as  clearly  as  you  can 
iiear  mine  now.  And  then,  the  instant 
that  he  finished,  I  saw  a  look  of  horror 
rise  to  Ramsay's  face,  while  a  crash 
behind  me  made  me,  too,  turn  my  eyes  in 
che  direction  in  which  his  gaze  was 
iixed. 


''A  pretty  sight  it  was  that  I  saw. 
Something — perhaps  the  rough  handling 
that  it  had  just  had  had  loosened  ^e  pin 
of  one  of  the  limber  wheels,  and,  as  my 
own  men  dragged  it  upwards,  it  had  rolled 
away  from  the  axle.  The  loss  of  its 
support  and  the  impetus  of  our  fellows 
pulling  sent  the  whole  with  a  crash  to  the 
ground.  Off  flew  the  lid  of  the  limber- 
box,  and  out  tumbled  an  iron-bound 
case,  which,  lighting  on  a  jagged  rock, 
burst  open  in  its  turn,  and  sent  a  shining 
stream  of  golden  coins  rolling  down 
the  slope. 

"  For  one  brief  instant  we  were  all  too 
surprised  to  move  or  speak.  The  General 
was  the  first  to  recover  his  wits.  Purple 
with  passion,  he  shook  his  fist  in  the  face 
of  the  man  whom  he  had  so  lately  praised. 

•*  •  By  God,  sir  1 '  he  roared,  *  when  I 
get  you  out  of  this,  I  '11  try  you  by  court- 
martial,  as  sure  as  we  stand  here ! ' 

^^^  )^y  (Jod,  you  shall  never  get  the 
chance  I '  retorted  Frank  ;  and,  before  any 
of  us  could  stop  him,  he  had  turned  his 
horse's  headland  was  galloping  madly  in 
the  direction  by  which  we  had  just  seen 
the  tribesmen  go. 

«  «  «  « 

**  An  hour  or  more  later,  Frank's  charger, 
half-mad  with  terror,  his  reins  cut  off  close 
to  the  bit,  and  his  saddle  hacked  to  ribbons 
and  soaked  with  blood,  returned  to  the 
battery  lines,  a  silent,  certain  witness  of 
the  fate  of  my  misguided  friend.  It 
was  only  when  we  came  to  examine  his 
papers,  when  arranging  his  affairs,  that  the 
explanation  of  his  running  such  a  risk 
appeared.  He  had  been  secretly  married 
to  Nellie  Treheme  the  morning  that  I  saw 
them  in  the  Strand,  and  it  was  to  give  his 
wife  a  home  that  he  had  laid  hands  oa 
this  treasure,  which  in  value  considerably 
exceeded  two  thousand  pounds.  It  had 
been  hidden,  so  it  was  said,  in  the  wall  of 
a  house  that  he  had  helped  to  destroy." 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  DUEL 


PART  II. 


By  ROBERT    MACHRAY* 


I. 

THE  ston'  of  tlio  <hiol  tis  an  institution 
in  its  modern  sense  is  said  to  begin 
in  1527,  when  Francis  I.  gave  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  the  **lie*' — a  proceeding  which 
at  first  promised  to  lead  to  a  combat  of 
exceptional  interest.  Negotiations,  how- 
ever, were  set  on  foot  by  their  respective 
Ministers,  which  resulted  in  a  hostile 
meeting  between  the  two  monarchs  being 
put  off  for  ever.  The  truth  rather  seems 
to  be  that  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
public  judicial  duel  was  followed  by  the 
rise  and  gradual  extension  of  the  private 
duel,  fought  before  witnesses,  who  seconded 
the  principals  in  the  encounter. 

Although  France  is  undoubtedly  the 
chief  home  of  the  modem  duel,  its  begin- 
nings must  be  looked  for  in  Italy,  where 
single  combats  a  la  maza — that  is,  by  the 
hedgerow  —  took-  place  long  before  the 
highly  elaborate  code  of  the  duello  was 
formulated  in  the  former  countr}*.  But  the 
most  famous  of  these  **  hedgerow "  duels 
was  that  fought  in  Paris  in  1578  between 
d*Entragues,  a  partisan  of  the  Guise 
faction,  and  Qu^lus,  a  favourite  of  the 
King. 

How  the  quarrel  arose  is  uncertain. 
Brant6me  mysteriously  hints  that  it  was 
"caused  bv  ladies,"  while  another  writer 
says  that  Qu^lus  one  day  told  d'Entragues 
that  "  he  was  a  blockhead  "  ;  to  which 
the  latter  responded,  with  a  courteous 
smile,  that  Qu^lus  "lied."  This,  of 
course,  necessitated  a  meeting,  and  a 
ver>'  pretty  meeting  it  was.  **  Ce  combat 
fbt  tr^s  beau,"  .lays  Brant6me  in  his 
pleasant  way. 


The  ddiKl  was  fought  by  the  ramparts  of 
Paris,  hard  bv  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  at 
thi'ce  o'clock  on  a  summer's  morning.  On 
the  one  side  appeared  d'Entragues,  with 
two  accomplished  swordsmen,  Riberac 
and  Livarot,  as  his  seconds ;  on  the  other, 
Qu^Ius,  accompanied  by  two  equally  com- 
petent first-class  fighting-men,  Maugiron 
and  Schomberg  —  the  latter  a  German. 
The  struggle  was  only  witnessed  by  "a 
few  poor  men,"  who  no  doubt  looked  on 
from  a  respectful  distance  in  no  little  fear 
and  trembling,  and  who  subsequently 
brought  the  news  of  the  affair  into  the 
city.  This  duel  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  first  in  which  the  seconds  took  an 
active  part. 

When  the  combatants  had  saluted  each 
other  there  was  a  moment's  pause. 
Riberac,  crossing  over  to  the  other,  side, 
addressed  Maugiron — 

"  Ought  we  not,  Sir,  to  ejideavour  to 
accommodate  this  matter,  and  not  permit 
our  friends  to  kill  each  other  ?  " 

**  By  no  means,"  said  Maugiron.  **  I 
have  not  come  here  to  listen  to  such  staff 
as  that!  I,  too,  would  fight  if  you 
please." 

"  You  fight  ?     And,  pray,  with  whom  ?  ** 

"  With  vou.  Sir." 

**  With  me  ?  Then  be  it  so,"  answered 
Riberac.  **  But  let  us  pray  to  (iod 
first." 

Whereupon  Riberac  crossed  his  sword 
with  his  poignard,  fell  upon  his  knees  and 
prayed  for  a  few  moments. 

**  You  pray  at  too  great  a  length,** 
grumbled  Maugiron,  impatient  to  begin. 
••  Ha\-e  dme !  " 
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Interrupted  in  this  brutal  manner, 
Riberac  sprang  up  from  the  ground  and 
rushed  upon  Maugiron  with  the  utmost 
fur}-.  There  was 
the  quick  clash  of 
steel  on  steel ;  an 
instant  more,  and 
both  fell  mortally 
wounded  and 
e.xpircd ! 

As  this  contest 
was  going  on 
•Schomberg  ap- 
proached Livarut, 
and  addressing  him 
"  very   politely," 


■  Thcs< 


itlc- 


fightiiig. 


proceeding,  the  former  armed  with  sword 

and  dagger,  the  latter  with  a  sword  alone. 

"  You    have   a  dagger,"  cried    Quelus 

wraihfully,  '"and  I 

have  not." 

"  So  much  the 
worse  for  vou," 
shouted  d'Kii- 
tragues  ;  "you 
should  not  have  left 
it  at  home!" 

The  fight  was 
long  and  bitter,  but 
the  possession  of 
the  dagger  gave 
(I'Kntragues  a  great 
advantage,  of  which 


t  do 


What 
do:-" 

■■  We 
better,"    (juoth 

Livarot,    "than    fight    to    maintain    our 
honour." 

And  forthwith  Schomberg,  with  a  stroke 
he  had  learned  in  <jcrmany,  cut  open  the 
cheek  of  Livarot,  who  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  a  deadly  thrust  which  stretched 
the  other  at  his  feet. 

.Meanwhile  the  main  duel,  so  to  speak, 
between     d'KiUragucs     and     Qiieliis     was 


he 

to  avail 
yuelus's 
iccted  h: 

maii^'l.^d 


himsilf. 


and 
his 


attempts  to  defend  himsel 
in  the  end  he  fell  he  bad  received  no 
fewer  than  nineteen  wounds!  Nor  did 
d'Entragues  come  off  scat  bless  either, 
for  he  also  was  hit  sevend  times. 
Queius  died  within  a  few  days,  but  the 
other  rascals— d'Entragues  and  l.ivarol — 
had  better  fortune  and  rullled  it  liravely 
for  several  years  longer. 
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11. 


Daring  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.  duellists 
had  a  high  time  of  it,  and  one  of  the  most 
redoubtable  was  a.  certain  Lagarde  Villon, 
against  whom  was  matched  an  equally 
illustrious  soldier,  yclept  Bazanez,  who 
seems  to  have  added  a  sense  of  humour  to 
his  other  accomplishments.  Anxious  to 
pro\-e  or  disprove  the  skill  of  fence  of  the 
other,  Bazanez  challenged  him  in  a  whim- 
sical way  by  sending  him  a  hat,  with  the 
threat  of  taking  it  from  him,  together  with 
his  life,  at  the  first  possible  opportunity. 
Nothing  loth,  Lagarde  Villon  put  the  hat 
on  his  head  and  strolled  leisurely  forth  to 
a  place  where  he  thought  he  might  meet 
his  foe,  who,  in  fact,  was  waiting  for  him, 
just  as  he  expected. 

No  sooner  had  they  met  than  they  set 
to  without  words,  though  their  swords 
"  played  a  merry  tune."  Lagarde  came 
down  with  a  vigorous  cut  on  the  head  of 
Bazanez,  whose  frontal  bone,  however, 
was  so  thick  that  the  weapon  was  turned 
aside;  but  a  second  stroke  found  a  softer 
spot  on  his  skull. 

"  Ho,  ho  I"  cried  Villon.  "  That 's  for 
the  hat,  my  friend." 

Parrying  a  thrust  of  Bazanez,  Lagarde 
inflicted  another  wound  upon  him. 

"Ho.  ho!"  said  Villon.  "That's  for  the 
feather,  mon  cAer," 

Once  more  the  blade  of  Lagarde  pierced 
the  luckless  Bazanez. 

"  Ho,  ho  I "  added  Villon.  "  That's  for 
the  tassel,  laon  camarade" 

A  humorist  himself,  how  Bazanez  must 
have  appreciated  the  grim  pleasantry  of 
his  opponent !  But  while  he  had  lost  a 
great  deal  of  blood,  he  was  far  from  any 
ider  of  givingin.  Pulling  himself  together, 
he  made  a  supreme  effort,  hurled  himself 
Upon  Lagarde,  and  bore  him  to  the  earth. 
With  his  knee  upon  Villon's  chest,  he  drove 
his  poignard  repeatedly  in  a  line  around 
the  neck  of  the  prostrate  man. 

"Ho,  ho!  "cried  he  in  his  turn.  "I 
now  present  yor:  with  a  scarf  to  wear  with 
the  hat,  dear  Sir." 

Fourteen  stabs  in  all  did  Bazanez  give 
Lagarde,  saying,  after  each  one :  "  Beg 
for  your  life — beg  for  your  life ! " 

"  No,  no,    my    dear    fellow,"    replied 


Vilioa,  "I  am  not  done  yet"  And,  hacked 
about  as  he  fras,  he  yet  managed  to  smash 
in  the  back  of  his  enemy's  head  with  the 
pommel  of  his  sword.  However,  both 
of  the  combatants  were  now  spent,  and 
presently  laj'  together,  apparently  dead. 
And  dead  they  assuredly  ought  to  have 
been ;  but,  marvellous  to  relate,  both 
recovered. 

UI 
The  constant  duels  which  took  place  in 
the    earlier    portion   of   the  seventeenth 

century  cost  the  lues  of  so  many  of  the 


French  nobilth  and  gentry  thai  seiere 
measures  were  reiorled  to  b)  the  authori- 
ties to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  which, 
indeed,  had  become  a  mama  Ben  Jonson, 
in  his  plaj  of  "The  iVIagnettc  Lad)," 
makes  Compass,  a  scholar  and  a  soldier, 
say  of  France  at  this  time — 

Thfte  eierj  B^i'lcman  professinE  »nns 
Tliinks  he  i&  bound  in  honour  to  embrace 
The  bearing  of  a  challenge  for  another 
A^'ithoul  or  questioning  the  cause    or  a!>king 
Least  colour  of  a  reason 
To  what  a  pitch  of  madness  duelling  had 
gone,  and  the  manner  in  which  Richelieu 
tried  to  cope  Hith  it  and  put  it  down,  are 
shown   by  the  strange  story  of  Francois 
de  Montmorency,  Coucit  da  ftwSiB*^^. 
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This  nobleman  was  one  of  the  most 
expert  swordsmen  of  his  day,  and  his 
lame  tvas  so  great  that  every  morning  the 
hall  of  his  palace  was  crowded  with  the 
"golden  )'outh  of  France,"  all  eagerly 
practising  fencing   and    swordplay   under 


his  direction — a  High  School  of  Arms,  in 
fiiLt.  Dc  Bontevillc  spent  his  time  chiefly 
in  searching  for  possible  adversaries,  and 
when  he  had  found  one,  or  had  been  lold 
that  M.  So-antl-So  was  a  brave  lelloH.  he 
immediately  sent  him  a  challenge,  saving, 
"  Sir,  they  tell  me  you  are  brave  ;  1  wish 
to  try  you.  What  are  vour  arms.'" 
K.Iicts  of  the  Parhimut  w.re  levelled 
ai^ainst  him,  but  he  seorndd  them  all.  In 
defiance  of  'hem,  and  lo  show  his  con- 
tempt for  them,  he  forced  liie  Count  de 
Pont  Gibaut  from  his  devotions  one 
Kuster  Sunday  to  go  out  and  fight  him. 
Then  came  more  edicts,  followed  by  more 
duels. 

Finally,  it  was  bruited  about  that  a  duel 
was  in  contemplation  between  de  Boutc- 
ville  and  the  Man|uis  de  Heuvron,  the 
latter  having  the  death  of  a  near  relative  at 
the  hands  of  the  former  to  a\'cnge.  Steps 
wer»  at  once  Uken  to  prevent  them  from 
meeting,  and  both  of  them  had  to  take 
refuge  in  Brussels,  where  efforts  were  made 
to  reconcile  them.  The  Marquis  de 
Spinola    had  them   bgth  to  dinner,  and 


made  tbem  swear  in  the  presence  of  maajr 
illustrious  personages  that  they  wotild  be 
friends.  Yet  as  they  were  leaving,  de 
Beuvion  considered  the  oath  he  had  jutt 
ukcn  so  lightly  that  he  said  to  de  Boute- 
ville  as  they  shook  hands,  "  I  shall  never 
be  satisfied  until  I  have  seen  you  sword  in 
hand."  But  de  Bouteville,  having  given  his 
word,  refused  to  fight  in  Brussels. 

De  Beuvrqn  thereupon  returned  to 
Paris,  from  which  he  sent  out  chal- 
lenge after  challenge  to  de  Bouteville 
across  the  border.  This  was  so  grievous 
a  matter  that  de  Bouteville  could  not 
endure  it,  and  on  receiving  the  eighth 
challenge,  determined  to  go  back  to  Paris, 
and  did  so.  To  keep  the  meeting  as 
private  as  (lossiblc,  de  Beuvron  proposed 
to  dispense  with  seconds,  but  the  other 
would  nut  hear  of  it,  as  he  was  minded 
that  the  edict  should  be  diiiobeyed,  if  it 
wf^re  to  be  disobeyed  at  all,  in  thb  most 
jmblic  manner.  Thus,  when  the  Marquis 
suggested  that  the  duel  might  be  fought  at 
niglit,  de  Bouteville  replied  that  he  would 
not  fight  save  "  under  sunshine." 

The  spot  selected  for  the  combat  was 
the  Place  Royale,  one  of  the  most  fre- 
(juentcd  |tarts  of  Paris,  and  notorious 
as  the  common  rendezvous  of  duellists 
before  the  edicts  were  enforced.  The 
princijials,  each  armed  with  a  small  suord 
and  ;i  dagger,  were  attended  by  four 
seconds,  ;imong  them  being  Bussy 
d'.Ambciisi',  also  armed  in  a  similar 
manner.  Both  jirincipals  and  seconds  got 
to  work  without  delay,  and  I  should 
imagine  llierc  was  another  "Ires  btau" 
combat,  us  Bran  tome  puts  it. 

De  Beuvron  and  de  Bouteville  set  to 
with  great  impetuosity ;  the  place  must 
have  rung  with  the  noise  of  their  weapons, 
as  cut,  thrust,  stroke,  parry,  and  every 
trick  of  the  sword  were  brought  into  play. 
Soon,  getting  too  near  each  other,  they 
threw  down  their  swords  with  common 
consent  and  seized  their  poignards.  "  At 
the  ver)'  instant,"  says  the  historian,  "of 
stabbing  each  other,  they  mutually  asked 
for  life,  and  stopped" — which  seems  rather 
a  lamo  conclusion.  In  the  case  of  the 
seconds,  however,  the  result  was  different, 
for  <FAmbois«  was  run  through  with  a 
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mortal  tbnist.  and  another,  La  Berthe,  was 
also  placed  hen  de  combat. 

After  the  duel  both  the  Marquis  and  ihe 
Count  tvent  off  quietly  to  lunch  at  a  baker's 
shop !  A  little  later,  having  seen  that 
].a  Berthe's  wounds  were  dressed,  they 
rode  out  of  Paris  together.  Hut  de 
Boutcville  was  capturoil,  taken  hack  to 
Fans,  and  in  spite  of  powerful  influences 
in  his  favour,  was  beheaded.  Whin  ()n 
the  scaffold,  he  asked  the  headsman  to  be 
careful  not  to  touch  his  moustaches. 


or  another  of  most  hostile  meetings.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  this  vi-as  the  duel 
between  the  Due  de  Guise  and  the  Count 
de  Coligny  in  1643. 

One  day  a  letter  in  a  feminine  hand- 
writing fell  from  the  pocket  of  the  Count 
de  Coligny ;  it  was  picked  up,  and  the 
woman  who  wrote  it  was  declared  to  be 
Madame  de  I.onguevtlle.  Scandal  at  once 
scented  an  intrigue,  and  the  Duchcsse  de 
Montbazon  in  particular  was  very  busy 
in   the   matter.     Madame  dc  Longuevillc 


.id» 


"Oh,  my  son,"  said  his  confessor, 
standing  by  him,  "you  must  no  longer 
think  of  worldly  things!  Do  you  siill 
cling  to  life  'i  " 

"  I  onlv  think  of  my  moustaches — the 
very  finest  in  France,"  cried  this  extra- 
ordinan'  man,  impenitent  and  irrecon- 
cilable to  the  last, 

IV. 
Duels  like  those  just  related  were  merely 
by  way  of  proving  one  man's  \'alour  at 
the  expense  of  another,  who  was  convinced 
by  the  "  logic  of  the  sword "  that  his 
conqueror  was  the  better  man.  But  the 
"ladies"  have  been  the  cause  in  one  way 


demanded  and  received  an  apolog}-;  but 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  that,  she 
incited  Coligny  to  challenge  one  of  the 
numerous  lovers  of  the  Duchess.  He 
selected  the  Due  de  Guise,  sent  one  of 
his  friends  to  him  with  a  request  foi  a 
meeting — to  which  the  Duke  agreed— and 
the  duel  took  place  the  same  day  at  ilic 
I'lacc  Royalc,  the  scene  of  so  many  liglits. 

When  the  parties  met,  the  Duke,  as  he 
took  his  sword  from  its  scabbard,  made  a 
little  speech. 

"  We  are  on  the  point  of  deciding,"  said 
he  very  courteously  to  his  challenger,  "  the 
ancient  quarrels  of  our  families,  and  it  will 
soon  be  seen  what  difference    there    is 
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between  the  blood  of  Guise  and  that  of 
Coligny." 

At  the  first  onset,  Coligny  succeeded  in 
inflicting  a  severe  wound  on  the  Duke,  but 
on  account  of  his  bodily  weakness,  his  rear 
leg  -failed  him,  and  he  fell  on  his  knee. 
Instantly  Guise  closed  with  him,  and 
placed  his  foot  on  the  Count's  sword. 
Although  he  was  thus  completely  dis- 
armed, Coligny  steadily  refused  to  ask  for 
his  life. 

**I  do  not  wish  to  kill  you,"  said  the 
Duke ;  **but  only  to  treat  you  as  you  deserve 
for  having  dared  to  challenge  a  Prince  of 
my  birth  without  any  cause  for  so  doing," 
and  then  he  struck  him  with  the  flat  of  his 
sword. 

Furious  at  being  dishonoured  in  this 
degrading  way,  and  made  strong  by  the 
rage  which  filled  his  soul,  Coligny  sud- 
denly flung  himself  backward,  disengaged 
his  sword,  and  began  the  fight  again. 
With  a  quick  thrust  he  wounded  de 
Guise  in  the  shoulder,  receiving  at  the 
same  time  a  cut  across  the  hand  frdm 
his  antagonist.  Just  as  it  looked  as  if 
Coligny  would  prove  the  victor,  the  Duke 
made  a  swift  rush  at  him  and  grasped 
his  sword,  which,  heedless  of  the  way  it 
lacerated  his  hands,  he  managed  to  wrench 
from  the  Count,  whom  he  now  wounded 
so  severely  that  Coligny  was  put  out  of 
the  fight. 

In  the  meantime,  their  seconds  had  also 
been  engaged,  and  both  of  them  were 
seriously  wounded. 

And  while  all  this  wild  work  was  going 
on,  Madame  de  Longueville,  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  calmly  watched  the  struggle 
from  a  window  looking  out  upon  the 
Place  ! 

V. 

The  mania  which  possessed  Frenchmen — 
a  sort  of  rage  of  quarrelsome  punctilious- 
ness— never  had  anything  like  the  same 
power  over  Englishmen ;  still,  the  duel 
was  not  uncommon  in  England  at  this 
time.  James  I.  set  his  face  like  a  flint 
against  it.  As  Bacon  quaintly  says : 
'*  When  the  King  came  forth  and  saw 
himself  princely  attended  with  goodly 
noblesse  and  gentlemen,  he  entered  into 


thought  that  none  of  their  lives  was  a 
certainty — not  for  twenty-four  hours ;  for 
it  was  but  a  heat  and  a  mistaking,  and 
then  a  lie  and  then  a  challenge,  and  then 
life."  So  he  issued  an  order  against 
duelling. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  notable  duela 
between  Englishmen  during  the  seven- 
teenth centur}'  were  those  of  Sir  Edward^ 
Sackville,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset, 
against  Lord  Bruce,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  against  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bur}'.  Of  the  former  affair  we  get  a  full 
account  in  the  Guardian  (number  129)  of 
Steele,  purporting  to  be  written  by  Sack- 
ville himself. 

A  lady  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  hostility 
of  the  two  men.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy.  Lord 
Bruce  gave  Sackville  two  or  three  slaps 
on  the  face,  and  that  in  the  presence 
of  the  fair  cause  of  the  quarrel.  A  fight 
was  arranged,  but  the  combatants  were 
separated,  and  a  hollow  reconciliation  was 
eflfected  between  them — how  hollow  was 
shown  by. Lord  Bruce  going  to  France 
immediately  afterwards  to  learn  fencing! 
Ultimately,  they  fought  a  decisive  combat 
at  Bergen  -  op  -  Zoom,  in  Holland,  this 
village  being  selected  because  it  was  on 
the  borders  of  two  countries — a  circum- 
stance which  would  enable  the  survivor, 
if  there  was  one,  to  cross  into  the  territorj' 
whose  laws  against  duelling  he  had  not 
broken.  It  was  also  provided  that  should 
either  of  the  men  slip  and  fall  accidentally, 
or  one  of  the  swords  be  broken,  no  advan- 
tage was  to  be  taken  by  the  more  fortunate 
duellist. 

The  weapons  having  been  chosen.  Lord 
Bruce  informed  Sackville*s  second  "  that 
a  little  of  Sir  Edward  Sackville's  blood 
would  not  suit  his  purpose  ;  he  was  now 
resolved  to  have  him  alone,  because  he 
knew  that  so  worthy  a  gentleman  as  his 
friend  (the  second)  ccToW  not  endure  to 
stand  by  and  see  him  do  that  which  he 
must  to  satisfy  his  honour."  When  he 
was  told  that  his  intentions  were  '*  bloody 
and  butchedy,"  he  mecoly  reiterated  his- 
resolution. 

They  rode  together,  one  a  short 
distance  behind  the  other,  towards  the 
place   of  meeting  for    about   two    miles. 
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when  Sackville,  "mad  with  anger  at  the 
bloodthirstiness  of  Bruce,"  bade  him  alight 
and  settle  the  business  there  and  then. 
It  was  in  a  meadow  ankle-deep  in  water 
that  they  fought,  the  surgeons  they  had 
brought  being  the  only  witnesses.  Throw- 
ing off  their  doublets,  they  stood  up  in 
their  shirts. 

'*  I  made  a  thrust  at  my  enemy,"  says 
Sackville,  "  but  was  short ;  and  on  draw- 
ing back  my  arm,  I  received  a  great  wound 
therein,  which  I  interpreted  as  a  reward 
for  my  short  shooting ;  but  in  revenge  I 
pressed  it  to  him,  though  I  then  missed 
him  also ;  and  then  I  received  a  wound  in 
my  right  pap,  which  passed  both  through 
my  body  and  almost  to  my  back.  And 
there  we  wrestled  for  the  two  greatest  and 
dearest  prizes  we  could  ever  expect  trial 
for,  honour  and  life  ;  in  which  struggling 
my  hand,  having  but  an  ordinar}-  glove 
upon  it,  lost  one  of  her  servants,  though 
the  meanest,  which,  having  hung  by  a 
skin,  to  sight  yet  remaineth  as  before. 

"  At  last,  breathless,  yet  keeping  our 
holds,  there  passed  on  both  sides  pro- 
positions of  quitting  each  other's  swords. 
But  when  amity  was  dead,  confidence 
could  not  live  ;  and  who  should  quit  first 
was  the  question  which  on  neither  part 
either  would  perform  ;  and  wrestling 
again  afresh,  with  a  kick  and  a  wrench 
together,  I  freed  my  long  -  captivated 
weapon,  which  instantly  levelling  at  his 
throat,  being  master  still  of  his,  I 
demanded  if  he  would  ask  for  his  life  or 
yield  his  sword — both  which,  though  in 
that  imminent  danger,  he  bravely  refused 
to  do." 

On  Sa(^;ville  now  striking  at  the  heart 
of  Lord  Bruce,  the  latter  swerved  so  that 
the  former's  weapon  passed  through 
another  part  of  Bruce's  body.  Drawing 
out  his  sword  again,  Sackville  passed  it 
once  more  through  Bruce,  w-ho  cried, 
**  Oh  !  I  am  slain ! "  and  made  a  weak 
eflfort  to  get  at  Sackville.  **  I  easily 
became  master  of  him,  laying  on  his 
back,"  continues  Sackville  in  his  narra- 
tive, **  when,  being  upon  him,  I  demanded 


again  if  he  would  request  his  life — to 
which  he  bravely  replied,  *  He  scorned 
it.'"  Sackville,  however,  could  not  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  kill  him,  and  called  the 
surgeon,  who,-  strange  to  say,  came  up 
sword  in  hand,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  killing  Sackville. 

**  Rascal,  stay  thy  hand  ! "  cried  Lord 
Bruce  with  his  dying  breath.  And  so 
ended  this  bitter  and  determined  feud. 


VI. 

The  duel  between  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the 
grossness  of  the  story  attached  to  it  is  at 
least  partly  redeemed  by  a  touch  of 
romance. 

The  Duke,  whose  profligacy  was  notor- 
ious, had  an  intrigue  with  Lady  Shrews- 
bur}%  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Cardigan.  The  matter  coming  to  the  ears 
of  Lord  Shrewsbury,  he  lost  no  lime  in 
sending  a  challenge  to  the  Duke.  Some- 
how or  other  word  of  the  approaching 
combat  was  brought  to  the  King,  who 
commanded  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  to 
secure  Buckingham  and  shut  him  up 
securely  in  his  house.  But  Albemarle  did 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  meeting  duly 
came  off  as  arranged  at  Barnes  Elms. 

The  struggle  was  long  and  of  the  most 
desperate  character,  but  victory  declared 
itself  for  the  Duke,  who  broke  through 
the  guard  of  Shrewsbury  and  ran  him 
through  the  heart.  Their  seconds  also 
engaged,  one  of  them  being  killed  and 
the  other  dangerously  wounded.  Buck- 
ingham himself  did  not  come  out  of  the 
duel  unhurt ;  but  when  he  quitted  the  field 
of  battle  it  was  to  be  received  in  the  arms 
of  Lady  Shrewsbury,  who,  dressed  as  a 
page,  had  all  the  while  been  holding  his 
horse  in  a  neighbouring  thicket,  ready  to 
help  him  to  escape  in  the  event  of  his 
having  killed  her  husband  ! 

A  sombre  story,  this,  of  wrong,  yet  is  it 
not  all  sombre  either,  bearing  in  mind  the 
times  in  which  it  was  unfolded. 


LEAVES  FROM  A  TRAVELLER'S  NOTE-BOOK. 

.y,K  I.— THE  PASSIXG   OF  THE  MOOHM/L. 


IT  was  in  Mcsr-al-Ka!iirah,  knoivn  to 
the  Nazarenes  by  the  nami^  fairo, 
that  I  saw,  in  the  month  Sliawall  and  at 
t-hc  season  of  the  (Jreat  Bairatn,  the 
passing  of  thu  Moohmil.  I  had  been 
spending  an  idle  day  among  the  holy 
men  who  sit  omside  the  mosques 
by  the  tombs  ijf  tlie  ^laincliikes,  and 
certain  of  these  sons  of  saints  had 
accepted  small  gifts  in  Turkish  money,  in 
consideration  of  their  poverty,  though 
beyond  all  doubt  they  i;ursed  mc  from  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  and  the  back  of 
their  tongues  for  an  Unbeliever  destined  to 
the  darkness  of  AI  Hotoma.  In  the  course 
4if  my  wandering  I  heard  it  said  that  in 


two  short  days  the  ^loohmil  would  arrive 
en  route  for  Mecca,  and  I  decided  to 
see  the  procession.  For  the  Moohmil 
is  a  wonderful  canopy  of  green  silt 
drawn  upon  the  back  of  a  camel,  and 
containing  a  costly  covering  sent  by  (.)iir 
J-ord  the  Sultan  Abdul  Ilamid  II.  to 
adorn  the  Kaabab  itself.  It  is  probably 
unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  Kaabah  is 
the  sacred  black  stone  in  the  (ireat  Mo.sque 
of  Mecca,  or  that  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II. 
is  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  and  Caliph 
of  Islam.  The  great  overland  caravans 
bring  thousands  of  pilgrims  to  the  .shrine  ; 
ibe  port  of  Jeddah  is  taxed  to  ils  uttermost 
capacity  at  this  season  ;    for  every  True 
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Believer  must  perform  the  Haj  once  at  least, 
thereby  becoming  entitled  to  a  green  turban 
and  remission  of  sin.  It  is  even  better 
to  go  once  with  a  caravan  between  the 
Great  and  the  Lesser  Bairam  and  to  go 
again  alone  at  some  other  season,  for  in 
this  way  a  man  emphasises  his  faith,  and  a 
pavilion  in  Paradise  is  assured  to  him — a 
garden  with  a  pleasant  stream  meandering 
through  it,  and  many  Daughters  of  Delight 
who  are  free  from  sin. 

The  day  broke  clear  of  clouds,  and,  save 
in  shady  corners  by  the  banks  of  Nile, 
all  Cairo  was  a  furnace.  Yet  bevond  the 
city,  in  a  place  where  neither  stick  nor 
stone  mitigated  the  sun's  pitiless  rays,  the 
True  Believers  came  in  their  hundreds, 
and  lined  the  way  on  either  side.  There 
were  very  old  men,  who  wore  the  green 
turban,  and  little  boys  not  yet  numbered 
among  men,  holy  sheikhs,  and  students  of 
the  Koran,  who  sit  in  the  Mosques  of 
Hakim  or  Kahloon,  or  the  Mosque  of 
Sultan  Hassan  by  the  Kasbah,  apparently 
talking  against  time ;  there  were  the  men 
who  teach  in  the  school  where  none  need 
pay,  and  others  who  learn,  sitting  at  their 
feet.  There  were  women  closelv  veiled, 
bringing  tiny  children  to  see  the  great 
sight,  and  beggars,  forgetting  their  trade  in 
these  hours  of  devotion  and  excitement. 
There  were  divers  references,  by  no  means 
complimentary,  to  people  of  a  Faith  that 
permits  pig  to  be  eaten,  and  of  another  and 
older  Faith  to  whose  adherents  the  pig  in 
all  his  forms  is  forbidden.  And  all  waited 
anxiously  for  the  procession,  while  I  kept 
as  far  in  the  background  as  might  be,  for 
it  is  not  good  for  a  man  who  knows  not 
the  true  Faith,  and  is  heedless  of  the  five 
daily  calls  to  prayers,  to  intrude  upon  the 
attention  of  the  Faithful  when  they  are 
suffering  from  excess  of  piety. 

A  long  procession  came  in  sight,  and 
moved  slowly  towards  us.  First  came  a 
crowd  of  enthusiasts  preceding  the  fixed 
procession  :  they  were  local,  and  would 
drop  out  when  tired.  After  them  came 
the  soldiers,  a  fine  body  of  men,  well 
mounted,  and  far  better  clad  than  any 
I  had  seen  when  the  Father  of  the 
Faithful  last  lowered  the  flag  of  Greece, 
and   reminded   a  perplexed   Europe   that 


the  Caliph  of  Islam  has  one  of  the  finest 
fighting  forces  in  all  Europe,  despite  lack 
of  clothes,  food,  pay,  and  ordnance.  Then 
came  several  dignitaries  on  foot,  and 
close  behind  them,  on  a  dromedary, 
the  great  green  canopy  containing  the 
Moohmil.  Thereafter,  the  green  flag  of 
Islam  and  many  dignitaries  on  dromedaries, 
whose  gilded  trappings  stared  hotly  at  the 
sun,  and,  following  them,  more  camels, 
laden  with  goods  for  consumption  on  the 
road ;  and  finally  a  very  miscellaneous  camp- 
following.  It  was  an  imposing  sight  to 
the  Eastern  mind  that  is  moved  bv  the 
religious  element  it  contains,  but  the 
Infidel  who  had  been  forced  to  see  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Show  in  half-forgotten  days 
of  childhood  might  well  remain  unim- 
pressed. -Moreover,  there  were  many  who 
said  that  this  passing  of  the  Moohmil  was 
quite  inferiortosimilar  passages  of  old  time, 
when  the  Caliph  of  all  Islam  had  more 
of  the  substance  and  less  of  the  shadow 
of  power  in  the  City  of  the  Sphinx. 

The  procession  passed,  and  all  who  had 
no  will  to  follow  it  returned  to  their  work. 
The  beggars  and  holy  men  forgot  once 
more  their  hatred  towards  the  Nazarene ; 
the  devotees  removed  their  slippers  and 
sat  on  the  ground  in  the  Mosques  to  take 
up  the  thread  of  their  Surah.  In  the 
native  quarter,  Arabs  to  whom  Allah  has 
granted  affluence  or  leisure  or  indifference 
to  worldly  gain  discussed  the  ^loohmil  of 
the  present  at  their  leisure  over  tiny  cups 
of  coffee,  and  compared  it  with  that  of  the 
future,  when  Islam  shall  have  thrown  over 
the  Nazarene  yoke  and  shall  have  meted 
out  to  the  Infidel  the  treatment  ordained 
by  the  Koran.  For  the  Book  bids  all 
True  Believers  to  attack  the  Infidel,  and 
to  extirpate  them  utterly.  "Whoso 
separateth  himself  from  the  Apostle  [/>., 
Mohammed]  after  the  truth  has  been 
shown  to  him,  and  followeth  any  other 
way  than  that  of  the  True  Believers,  we 
will  cause  him  to  attain  to  his  inclinations, 
and  will  cast  him  to  be  burned  in  hell,  and 
his  shall  be  an  evil  journey  thither." 

Carefully  considered,  this  passage  ex- 
plains much  of  the  conflict  between  East 
and  West,  and  may  explain  much  more  in 
days  to  con\e.  The  Traveller. 
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By  JEAN    DELAIRE. 


THE  musicians  were  tuning  their 
instruments  for  the  last  piece  in 
their  repertoire,  **  Der  Trompeter  von 
Sackingen,"  and  in  the  interval  of  the 
music  the  persistent  babble  of  the  fountain 
and  the  busy  voices  of  bees  in  the  beds  of 
varied-coloured  columbines  filled  the  air 
with  the  songs  of  a  summer's  day. 

It  was  an  out-of-the-way,  ages-old  little 
German  town,  but  lately  transformed  into 
a  semi-fashionable  watering-place ;  the 
Casino  garden  itself  was  laid  out  in  the 
grounds  of  a  now  ruined  nunnery,  but  no 
part  of  it  looked  so  old,  so  legend-old,  as 
the  garden  of  roses  where  Mona  Ellsworth 
sat,  one  exquisite  morning  in  June, 
listening  to  the  not-far- distant  band. 
Presently,  above  the  loud  murmur  of  the 
bees  and  the  fluted  voice  of  the  fountain 
were  heard  the  first  triumphant  chords  of 
the  Soldier's  March  ;  then  a  pause,  and, 
in  a  violin  solo,  the  sweet,  plaintive  air — 

Behut  euch  Gott !     Es  war  so  schon  gewesen. 
Behut  euch  Gott !     Es  hat  nicht  sollen  sein.* 

What  message  conveyed  the  old  Lied 
with  its  quaint  words  ?  Why  did  the  girl, 
all  alone  in  the  wilderness  of  roses  and 
columbines,  suddenly  cover  her  face  with 
her  hands,  as  if  to  hide  some  secret,  newly 
revealed  ?  The  violin  dropped  into  a 
murmur  which  mingled  with  the  songs  of 
the  summer  morning ;  the  bees  droned  in 
a  louder  key,  and  the  everlasting  tale  of 
the  fountain  rose  to  clearer  emphasis. 

Mona  turned  her  head  at  the  sound  of 
approaching  footsteps ;  the  musicians  were 
leaving  the  grounds  by  a  neighbouring 
alley,  but  one  only  among  them  seemed 

*  God  blett  and  keep  tbee  I    Too  fair  was  our  drcaxn. 
God  bless  and  keep  thee  I    It  must  remain — a.  dream. 


to  find  the  old  garden  of  roses  a  short  cut 
to  his  home.  He  was  a  young  man,  tall, 
straight-limbed,  and  pleasant  to  see ;  as 
he  passed  the  girl  their  eyes  met,  and  the 
young  musician  raised  his  hat  in  the 
ceremonious  salutation  of  his  countrymen. 
Where  he  went,  she  did  not  know — 
probably  to  one  of  the  cheap  little 
boarding-houses  by  the  river's  edge  where 
dwelt  those  among  the  visitors  whose 
purse  was  slender,  for  even  the  first-violin 
in  Herr  Baumann's  orchestra  received  but 
a  scant  salary,  the  old  town  not  being 
deemed  as  yet  sufficiently  well  patronised 
to  possess  aught  beyond  an  orchestra  of 
novices. 

When  he  had  disappeared  behind  the 
moss-covered  walls,  she  rose  in  her  turn 
and  slowly  wended  her  way  towards  the 
Englisher  Hof  —  the  most  aristocratic 
hotel  the  town  could  boast  of — where  she 
was  staying  with  her  mother,  General 
Ellsworth's  widow,  and  their  German 
companion,  Fraulein  von  der  Kcht. 

For  the  last  week  or  more,  Mona  had 
gone  to  that  corner  of  the  Casino  garden 
where  roses  and  columbines  grew  in  such 
wild  profusion,  with  the  regularity  of  a 
given  and  accepted  rendezvous.  With 
the  same  regularity  the  first-violin  of 
Herr  Baumann's  orchestra  passed  by; 
their  eyes  met  in  glad  recognition,  a  half- 
smile  played  on  their  lips,  and  the 
romance  of  the  day  was  over.  It  was 
very  sweet,  very  simple,  very  chaste,  like 
the  dawning  love  of  two  children  who 
knew  nothing  of  life.  Yet,  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  was  a  child,  in  years 
or  in  temperament.  Heinrich  Steinwelt 
had  led  a  Bohemian  life  in  his  early  youth, 
following  his  prima-dotiYi^  xcvaxJc^^x  Sxs.  -^i^ 
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the  capitals  of  Europe  ;  then,  as  her  face 
and  voice  began  to  lose  their  charm,  and 
European  audiences  turned  cold,  through 
South  America,  Australia,  and  the  Cape. 
At  last,  when  the  tired  voice  went  to  its 
long  rest,  young  Steinwelt,  left  alone  in 
the  world,  returned  to  Germany,  where  he 
gladly  accepted  any  musical  work  that  was 
offered  him,  playing  the  violin  for  hours 
sometimes  in  the  hope  of  a  remuneration 
barely  sufficient  to  buy  his  supper.  He 
played  anywhere — in  the  streets  even — 
indifferent  to  poverty,  carrying  through  all 
the  golden  dreams  of  a  distant  fame.  He 
had  talent,  undoubtedly ;  and  he  had 
dreams,  without  which  talent  never  rises 
to  creative  power.  And  he  had  more  than 
dreams  :  he  had  in  his  desk  the  first 
written  fragments — and  in  his  head  the 
complete  partition — of  an  opera  which 
was  to  stir  the  musical  world  and  write 
his  name,  in  glorious  companionship,  with 
that  of  Haydn,  of  ^Mozart,  and  of  all  the 
great  masters  of  song. 

As  to  Mona  Ellsworth,  she  was  one  of 
those  girls  whom  her  friends  call  a  clever 
woman,  and  her  enemies  a  blue-stocking. 
She  was  passionately  fond  of  knowledge, 
and  found  no  subject  too  arduous  for  her 
study.  Withal  she  remained  perfectly 
simj)le  in  her  manners  and  womanly,  being 
as  much  at  home  in  her  mother's  drawing- 
room,  when  she  helped  to  receive  their 
friends  and  had  a  kind  word  or  witty  remark 
for  evervone,  as  she  was  in  the  school- 
room  amid  her  piles  of  Greek  books  or 
works  on  political  economy.  She  had  also, 
but  quite  en  passant,  studied  love  both  in 
the  psychological  and  —  since  she  was 
a  very  modern  young  woman — in  its 
physiological  meaning.  This  last  she  had 
reluctantly  decided  to  be  one  of  the 
unavoidable  realities  of  life,  but  the  former 
she  had  promptly  relegated  to  the  regions 
of  shadowy  fancies  as  a  thing  to  be 
resolutely  combated  by  all  healthy  and 
vigorous  minds.  And  now,  as  she  slowly 
walked  back  to  the  hotel,  her  inner  horizon 
filled  with  the  young  musician's  image, 
she  had  not  even  a  smile  to  bestow  on  her 
own  weakness  and  total  inconsistency. 

Another  week  passed — a  week  made  up 
of  mornings  only,  and  mornings  that  were 


but  two  hours  long :  those  two  hours  of 
the  early  concert  in  the  Casino  grounds, 
when  the  **  Kur  Gaste  "  solemnly  walked 
round  the  fountain,  and  no  less  solemnly 
sipped  their  hot  water  in  dainty  little 
tumblers,  discussing  their  rheumatisms 
between  time  in  an  impressive  sotto-voce. 
Then,  away  from  them  all,  where  the  hum 
of  conversations  could  not  reach  her, 
happy  in  her  solitude,  with  the  roses  and 
the  bees,  Mona  listened  to  the  distant 
orchestra,  and  waited,  not  knowing  that 
she  waited.  And  not  a  word  had  yet 
passed  between  them,  only  the  tacit 
understanding  that  she  would  be  there, 
sitting  on  the  stone  bench  by  the  old 
convent  walls  in  the  garden  of  roses,  and 
that  he  would  turn  from  his  path  to  greet 
her  silently  —  only  this  greeting,  this 
ceremonious  salutation  which  the  etiquette 
of  his  country  made  i>ermissible  without 
an  introduction,  for  had  she  not  once 
spoken  to  Herr  Baumann  when  he 
stood  by  ? 

One  day,  as  ]\Iona  followed  her  mother 
into  the  dining-hall  at  the  time  of  the 
midday  dinner,  she  gave  a  start  of 
indescribable  surprise  on  recognising  at 
the  far  end  of  the  long  table  d'hote  a  new 
guest — he,  the  young  musician  !  She 
walked  to  her  place  in  a  dream,  answering 
at  random  her  mother  or  the  Eraulein's 
remarks.  What  did  it  mean  }  Of  course, 
he  was  poor,  and  she  had  but  lately 
discovered  that  he  boarded  in  one  of  tlie 
poorest  houses  by  the  river — a  dirty, 
picturesque  old  building,  with  a  covered 
porch,  where  ragged  but  healthy  urchins 
played  noisy  games  all  day  long ;  but 
from  the  top  window  under  the  roof,  where 
she  had  seen  Heinrich,  the  view  over  the 
slowly  winding  river  and  wooded  hills 
beyond  was  exquisite.  Indeed,  the  young 
artist  loved  his  temporary  home,  for,  if  the 
house  was  sordid  as  was  his  present  life, 
the  view  from  his  garret-window  was  as 
wide  and  as  gladdening  as  his  dreams. 

What  did  it  mean,  then,  this  sudden 
transplantation  from  the  little  riverside 
house  to  the  Englisher  Hof — from  penury 
to  wealth  }  What  could  it  mean,  if  not  to 
be  nearer  her  ?  And  her  heart  leaped  for 
joy  at  this  sign  of  his  love  ;  this  simple  act 
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of  his,  this  desertion  of  his  old  lodgin^^, 
rose  in  her  mind  to  the  proportion  of 
a  heroic  deed,  a  great  renunciation,  for 
love's  sake. 

What  she  had  foreseen,  in  the  happiness 
of  this  first  day,  cami-  to  pass.  In  the 
forced  intimacy  of  hotel  life,  at  a  time 
when  visitors  were  not  yet  numerous,  her 
mother  promptly  noticed  the  young  man, 
and  no  less  promptly  attached  him  to  her 


sight.  But  when  the  heU  in  that  narrov, 
hill-encircled  valle}'  became  more  ami 
more  intense,  and  the  woods  beyond  the 
river  looked  more  tempting  than  ever  ia 
their  cool  depths,  she  verj'  gladly  accepted 
"the  _voung  fiddler's "  escort,  and  hence- 
forth considerably  extended  the  circum- 
ference of  her  daily  walks. 

Ah,  those  glorious  June  afternoons  in 
the    fragrant     coolness    of    the    woods  I 


Sfina  tumtd  her  htaJ  at  Ike  sound  of  afptaaihing  fooltleps. 


8er\-ice.  Mrs.  Ellsuorth  was  an  extremely 
nervous,  fussy,  and  timiti  woman,  who 
dreaded  to  leave  the  beaten  track  of  the 
Casino  gromids,  and  looked  upon  a  walk 
in  the  woods  as  fraught  with  <lifriculties 
and  dangers  innumerable.  Her  propor- 
tions were  majestic,  both  in  height  and  in 
width,  and  her  muscular  strength — for  all 
•he  pretended  to  be  crippled  with  rheu- 
matism— sufficient  to  send  even  a  German 
tramp  rolling  in  the  dust ;  yet  she  declared 
it  impossible  for  three  ladies,  alone,  without 
a  male  escort,  to  venture  on  the  hills,  and 
even   Mona  u-as  not  allowed  for  out  of 


Oftenest,  Mrs.  Ellsworth,  in  her  uncon- 
scious egotism,  kept  the  young  man  to 
her  side,  gratified  by  the  infinite  patience 
with  which  he  listened  to  her  remarks, 
whilst  his  eyes  du  elt  on  Mona.  who  walked 
in  front  with  the  Friiulein — Mona,  fresh 
as  a  flower  in  her  whiti-  or  pink  dress, 
with  her  hair  blown  about  in  pretty  dis- 
order under  the  wide,  fanciful  straw  hat. 
But  sometimes  the  good  lady  had  some 
confidential  observations  to  make,  or 
advice  to  give,  to  the  Fraulcin,  and  then 
the  two  young  people  lingered  behind, 
talking  at  random,  tht:\i  mvtt&&  S»x  S.t.is^ 
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their  words,  in  the  mere  gladness  of  each 
other's  presence.  Once  he  gathered  a 
flower  that  grew  close  to  their  path — it 
was  a  quaint  liUle  yellow  blossom,  a 
species  of  orchiri^and  dared  offer  it  to 
her.  It  was  an  event  in  their  hves ;  his 
fingers  touched  hers:  she  smiled  as  she 
look  it  and  fastened  it  in  her  dress ; 
and  as  he  stood  there,  watching  her, 
he  knew  life  would  not  give  him  another 
moment  of  such  perfect  happiness. 


exclamation  of  surprise,  and  went,    le:ter 
in  hand,  to  her  daughter's  room. 

"  Jly  dear  child,  just  imagine  what  a 
contretemps  !  Aunt  Sybil  writes  to  say  she 
will  be  in  Paris  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  you  know  I  promised  to  meet  her 
there  whenever  she  went.  .  .  .  But  I 
certainly  did  not  dream  that  she  would 
leave  Nice  so  soon.  Think  of  it,  dear  !  It 
means  my  interrupting  the  treatment  here, 
just  as  I  was  beginning  to  derive  some 
bene^t  from  it.  .  .  .  But  I 
promi-sed  Sybil  I  would  join 
her  at  once,  and,  of  course, 
she  could  do  nothing  without 
me.  There 's  every  bit  of 
Maude's  trousseau  to  get 
ready,  and  jou  know  poor 
Sybil's  French  was  alwavs 
double-Dutch  to  the 
natives.  .  .  .  Well,  well,  but 
a  promise  is  a  promise.  .  .  , 
It  will  not  be  the  first  time 
that  I  have  sacrificed  myself 
for  others,  as  you  know, 
.Mona,  dear,  and  I  daresay 
it  will  not  be  the  last  time 
either."  the  good  lady  con- 
cluded with  a  heavy  sigh ; 
then    added,    with    delightful 


■,  A.'  tii^.c  lifi:  zivulJ  n.it  giY 
■  of  suih  p,rUa  hapfiin, 


The  evening  of  that  day,  on  returning 
to  the  hotel,  Mrs.  Kllsworth  found  quite 
a  small  packet  of  letters  awaiting  her. 
Opening  the  first  uf  these,  she  gave  an 


■  Ik-si 


fitting   rathe 
j.Iace.  y-u  kn 


lother 


I 
tired    of   this 

rnedvcrj- white. 
you  think  of 
she  asked 


,.T    ll.T    I 
l)h,     if 


must  go,  wc 
might  as  well  go  at  once. 
I  shall  tril  Burgess  to  begin 
])acking  lo-night,  and  we  can 
start     by    the     10.30    e.xprcss 


■  To 


I  Mo 


— mornmR  f 


KII 


htly 


"  What  i 
she  asked,  comi. 
girl  aad  looking 
would  think  you  ' 


orth 

noticed  her  daughter's  i>al!or. 

and    her    trembling, 

clasped  hands. 

the  matter  with  you,  child  .-" 
stcj)  nearer  to  the 
•r  curiously.  '■  One 
sorry  to  go  away  .■* " 
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Mona  hesitated  a  moment. 

"  Mother — already  ?    And  I — I  did  not 
think — 1  have  not  told  you " 

There   was  the   davn   of  an   idea   in 
Kirs.  Ellsworth's  mind. 

"  You    have    not    fallen     in    love,    1 
hope  ? "  she  asked,  with 
a  little,  awkward  laugh. 

The  blood  rose  in 
Mona's  face,  betraying 
her  without  need  of 
words.  Mrs.  K  lis  worth 
was  now  thoroughly 
interested. 

"  In  love.-*  }'ou  in 
love  .••  But  with  whom  ? 
We  have  seen  no  one 
here— no  one  you  could 


he  not  told  as  what  sort  of  a  childhood  he 
had — the  life  he  led — his  mother  ?  But, 
my  poor  child,  he  is  penniless  !  He  could 
no  more  keep  a  wife,  a  wife  brought  up  as 
you  have  been,  than  he  could  dine  to-night 
at  the  Kaiser's  table !     If  he  has  a  particle 


love — not  a  s 


:ept 


that  young  fiddler. 
Oh!"  she  gasped,  her 
eyes  dilating  in  sudden 
horror,  "you  have  not 
fallen  in  love  with  him, 
have  you  ?  " 

"I  love  him,"  Mona 
answered  simply. 

Poor,  majestic  Mrs. 
Ellsworth  collapsed 
on  the  nearest  chair. 

"Mona,"  she  said, 
looking  at  her  daughter 
solemnly  ;  "  you  are  not 
mad,  are  you  ?  " 

At  this  question  the 
girl,  thoroughly  un- 
nerved, burst  into  wild  sobbing,  as  if  the 
better  to  emphasise  her  mother's  fears 
regarding  her  sanity.  Touched  at  last, 
the  old  lady  rose  and  stood  by  her 
daughter,  gently  stroking  her  hair. 

"  My    poor    little    girl,    c 
serious.''      1    had   no   idea- 
must   be    reasonable !      Of 
nothing  but  madness  lo\ing 
yon  could  not  possibly  marry  !  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  sobbed    the  girl. 

" (lood  heavens,  Mona !  tan  you  ask 
such  a  question  .■'  Why,  he  is  not  even  a 
gentleman ! " 

"  Oh !  "  came  the  indignant  protest. 

"Well,  I  admit  in  himself  he  is  veiy 
ske ;   but  what  about  his  family  ?     Has 


But  you 


whom 


What  is  the  mailer  ■ieilh  you.  child  f"  she  asked. 


of  honour — and  I  believe  he  has — he 
would  cut  off  his  right  hand  sooner  than 
drag  you  down  to  hi?  level!"  And,  as 
the  sobbing  coniinued,  Jlrs.  Ellsworth 
gradually  lost  patience.  "  Jlona,"  she 
declared  severely.  "  I  am  disappointed  in 
you.  ^'ou  behave  like  a  child,  a  baby — 
not  like  the  sensible  girl  I  took  you  to  be, 
a  girl  who  has  seen  the  world  and  knows 
something  of  life.  .  .  .  Why,  you  must  be 
mad!  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
you  seriously  thought  of  marrying  that 
man .'  You,  with  your  tastes,  your 
habits,  you  to  become  a  liltle  German 
musician's  wife,  and  save  pennies,  and 
make  your  own  dresses,  and  cook  your 
own  dinners,  all  your  life   lon^?     Y<:fa. 
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poor   little  simpleton !      I    suppose   you 

thought  of  living  on  kisses  and  Moonlight 
Sonatas?  .  .  .  Look  here,  Jlona;  we  shall 
leave  here  to-morrow,  as  I  said,  and  you 
will  never  say  another  word  about  this 
nonsense,  nor,  I  hope,  give  it  another 
thought.  When  we  get  back  to  Kngland, 
you  will  marry  this  poor  Langton,  who 
has  asked  you  a  dozen  times  already  and 
would  gladly  ask  you  a  dozen  times  more 
if  it  gave  him  a  chance  !  Vou  know  1 
have  always  wished  you  to  marry,  but  it 
must  be  to  a  suitable  man  ;  and  jou  could 
not  do  better  than  choose  [.angton  .  .  . 
Now.  be  a  good  girl ;  bathe  your  eyes,  gel 
into  bed  as  quickly  as  you  can.  and  I  will 
tell  Burgess  to  make  you  a  nice  cup  of 
tea."  And,  with  these  practical  recom- 
mendaticffis,  the  good  lady  left  her 
daughter. 

Once  more  the  musicians  were  tuning 
their  instruments  for  the  last  piece  in  their 
repertoire.  The  fountain  sang  in  its  fluted 
voice  the  song  it  is  never  tired  of  singing ; 
the  bees  emptied  the  roses  and  columbines 
of  their  honey,  and  on  the  old  stone  bench 
by  the  convent  walls  a  young  girl  sat  and 
waited  for  her  lover. 

When,  at  last,  Heinrich  came,  !\Iona  rose 
to  meet  him. 

"  I  have  come  to  say  good-b)'e,"  she 
said  tremulously.  "  Mother  and  I  are 
leaving  to-day — in  an  hour's  time." 

He  looked  at  her  with  startled  eyes, 

"Going?     To-day?      Can  it    be — so 


And,  as  she  did  not  answer,  he  cleared 
his  voice  and  said  verj'  low — 

"  Shall  this,  then,  be  outlast  meeting  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  steadfastly,  but  could 
not  trust  herself  to  speak. 

"  Miss  Kllsworth,"  he  began  hesi- 
tatingly, "  I  have  dared " 

"Ah,  here  you  are,  found  at  last!" 
exclaimed  a  shrill  voice  close  by,  and, 
turning  round,  they  saw  I-'raulein  von  der 
Echt  hastening  towards  them, 

"  Vour  mother  is  waiting  for  you. 
Miss  Mona,"  she  announced  breath- 
lessly, "and  the  IJaroncss  has  come  to 
say  good-byo." 

The  lovers  e.tchangcd  one  look.  All 
that  hearts  who  are  young  and  who  love 
can  say  was  said  in  that  silence.  She 
held  out  her  hand ;  he  raised  his  hat ; 
each  said  "  (iood-bj'e "  in  a  very  low-' 
voice.     And  all  was  over. 

•  *  #  • 

June  once  more  pours  his  wealth  of  life 
on  the  quiet  German  valley.  Once  more, 
in  the  old.  the  legend-old,  garden  of  roses 
the  bees  droiie  and  the  fountain  sings, 
whilst  close  by  the  musicians  arc  playing 
the  plaintive  Lied— 

Behiit  cuch  Gott  I     Es  war  so  schim   Kcwesen. 

Behul  euch  Goll  !     Es  hat  nichl  soUcn  st-in. 

But  Herr  Kapellmeister  Baumann  has- 
another  first-viohn  in  his  orchestra,  and 
the  stone  bench  against  the  convent  walls 
is  overgrown  with  moss.. 

It  seems  a  long  time  since  anyone  has- 
sat  there. 
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IX  the  Zoological  (lardens  at  Regent's 
Park  there  are  several  examples  of 
a  truly  queer  fish,  which  do  not  always 
get  the  attention  ivhicli  their  interest ing 
habits  deserve. 
This  is  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the 
fact  that  tliey  are 


one 


the  tort 
house,  whei 
might  very  easil)- 
overlook  them. 
The  climbing 
perch  we  occa- 
sionally hear 
about  speiuis 
some  of  its  time 
on  land,  but  our 


f  r 


ends    the 


walking  fishes 
seldom,  if  ever, 
abandon  them- 
selves' wholly  to 
what  ought  to  be 
their  element. 
After  all,  "walk- 
ing" is  rather  a 
tame  expression 
to  apply  to  the 
movements  which 
we  shall  have  to 
talk  about. 

First  of  all,  let 
us  describe  one 
of     the     odd 


not  be  found  of 
any  great  size, 
being  only  some 
six  inches  or  so 


hind  pair  of  limbs,  or  fins 
it,  are  poorly  developed, 
;ven  paradoxically  spring 
in  front  of  the   fore   limbs, 

number  of  fishes. 


iKi    but 


«ere.  an  elbow. 
The  part  of  the 
limb  .ibove  the 
bend  is  enlar;;ed 

while  the  other  is 
supplied  with  fin- 
rays,  and  lies 
upon  the  ground. 
When  at  rest, 
the  fish  supports 
itself  upon  its 
"elbows,"  and 
t  h  e  precipitous 
profile  of  its  head 
is  crowned  with 
a  pair  of  huge 
prominent  eyes 
set  close  together, 
and  capable  of 
turning     in     any 


of    the 


eye 


comes  the  name 
Pihopihalmus,  and 
it  must  be  allowed 
that    even    when 
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rejoicing  in  this  patronymic  look  (iecidetlly 
out  of  the  common.  At  timus,  however, 
when  these  animals  leap  through  the  air 
ami  cover  a  distance  of  iwo  or  tliree  feet, 
tlii-'v  must  cut  a  really  ctmiic  figure. 

Kclonginji  to  the  family  of  the  gohies. 
several  species  of  Piriiiplhalmus  are  to  lie 
found  upon  the  borders  of  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  (Jceans  as  «'ell  as  on  the  shores  of 


the  islands  dotted  ahotil  them.  In  the 
AVest  of  Africa  we  find  these  mud-skippers 
of  "the  mangrove  SHamjis ;  and  the  s|»eci- 
mens  at  the  Zoo  belonging  to  the  species 
A'('//iH/r/-/eome  from  that  continent.  Not 
only  are  these  fishes,  in  their  native 
habitat,  able  t<i  Jump  over  the  lower 
arched  roofs  of  the  mangroves,  but, 
emulating   the    perch    before   alluded    to 
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they  dimfo  tip  some  of  the  higher 
ones,  where  they  rest,  and  whence  they 
reconnoitre. 

The  well  -  known  traveller  Thomas 
Baines  was  accustomed  to  make  water- 
colour  sketches  of  the  objects  which  he 
noticed,  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot. 
Among  those  which,  by  a  lucky  accident, 
are  preserved  in  our  Natural  Histor)- 
Museum  are  some  unpublished  pictures 
dealing  with  the  habits  of  the  walking  fish 
in  the  Zambesi  delta.  These  show  a 
series  of  little  mud  castles,  as  it  were, 
which  are  taken  advantage  of  by  the  tish 
to  climb  upon,  and  possibly  as  temporar)' 
hiding-places.  Mr.  Baines  raises  aquestion 
as  to  whether  the  edifices  are  constructed 
by  the  creatures  in  possession  ;  and  at  the 
risk  of  leaving  their  origin  unexplained, 
we  must  perforce  emphasise  the  doubt. 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  librarian  at  the 
Natural  Hisiorj-  Museum  we  are  able  to 
reproduce  the  impression-sketch  showing 
a  mangrove  swamp  studded  with  the 
small  strongholds,  and  to  incorporate  a 
larger  representation  of  them  in  another 
Illustration. 


Walking  fish  are  carnivorous,  feeding 
upon  small  crabs  and  other  crustaceans. 
At  the  Zoo  they  thrive  on  pieces  of 
shredded  meat,  and  live  in  a  glass  case 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  wet  sand  and  a 
shallow  puddle  of  water.  Professor  Hickson 
when  in  the  Celebes  found  that  he  was 
unable  to  catch  these  fish,  they  were  so  agile, 
and  ordered  his  native  boy  to  procure  some 
specimens  for  him.  At  first  the  boy  stoutly 
maintained  that  it  was  impossible,  but  the 
fifty  examples  demanded  were  forthcoming 
on  the  next  morning.  The  help  of  another 
urchin  had  been  obtained,  and  the  plan 
concocted  of  shooting  the  fish  with  small 
darts  propelled  from  a  blow-pipe,  which 
disabled  them  but  did  not  kill  them. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  fact  about  the 
■  Ptrioptkalmus  is  its  mode  of  breathing. 
Its  gills  cannot  be  of  verj-  much  use,  and 
experiment  has  proved  that  oxygen  i» 
taken  into  the  blood  through  the  skin  of 
the  tail.  The  plentiful  supply  of  blood- 
vessels in  this  part  also  points  the  same 
way,  and  the  fish,  it  is  said,  often  moisten 
their  tails  in  the  puddles  that  occur  ia 
their  haunts. 
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WHAT!  You  mean  to  tell  me 
you've  been  over  in  the  States 
and  never  heard  of  the  *  Grand  Rocky 
Hill  and  Peak  City  Railway* !  Wal, 
stranger,  you  surprise  me.  I  guess  you 
Britishers  get  in  such  a  habit  of  stickin* 
your  njose  in  the  air  over  your  foolish 
notions  of  the  value  of  your  forefathers 
that  when  you  get  to  a  country  like  the 
States,  where  thar  is  somethin*  to  be  proud 
of,  all  you  reckon  to  see  is  the  tops  o*  the 
houses  or  the  blue  sky.  Why,  Sir,  thar 
ain't  a  child  o'  six  years  old  over  thar  that 
don't  know  the  G.R.H.  and  P.C.R.  just 
as  well  as  he  does  his  triggemometr)-  or 
any  other  branch  o'  book-leamin\ 

**  You  talk  about  your  express  trains 
in  England  !  Why,  Sir,  you  're  afraid 
to  get  up  any  speed  ;  and  it  ain't  to  be 
wondered  at,  considerin'  your  island's 
so  small  that  if  you  ran  at  anythin'  like 
our  lightning  expresses,  the  whole  train 
would  be  in  danger  of  xunnin'  into  the  sea 
before  the  driver  had  space  to  pull  her  uj). 
But  on  the  G.R.H.  and  P.C.R.  I  gui\ss 
there's  a  length  o*  track  that  would  sui)i)ly 
metals  for  the  entire  British  Isles  ;  and  as 
for  speed,  why,  if  one  of  the  engineers  ran 
under  a  mile  a  minute  on  an  ordinan* 
train,  I  reckon  he  'd  hand  in  his  checks 
and  enjoin  his  relatives  to  bur}'  him  in  the 
middle  of  a  prairie,  whar  no  one  *ud  ever 
hear  of  him. 

**  Have  I  got  an}thing  to  do  with  the 
line  ?  Yes,  Siree,  I  guess  I  have.  Not 
that  I  'm  a  big  boss  on  it,  but — wal,  thar, 
I  don't  mind  tellin'  you  that  Caleb  B. 
Luker  (that 's  my  name,  stranger)  is 
known  on  every  inch  of  the  G.R.H.  and 
the  P.C.R.,  and  his  opinion  ain't  sneezed 
3t,  neither. 


"  But  what  I  was  goin*  to  tell  jtou 
ain't  anything  to  do  with  this  child-* 
it 's  a  yam  about  two  engineers  when  the 
Peak  City  branch  o'  the  railway  was  bein* 
constructed ;  and  when  you  've  heered  it, 
you  '11  say  it 's  one  o'  the  most  astoundin* 
railway  talcs  as  was  ever  known  since  the 
creation  of  the  world.  But  I  guess  I'd 
better  begin  the  yam  without  any  further 
ramifications. 

**  When  the  idea  of  bringing  on  the 
track  from  Big  Pine  Junction  to  Peak 
City  was  started,  everyone  naturally  said 
that  the  crossin'  o'  the  Buffalo  Horn 
River  would  be  a  tamation  awkward  job, 
however  it  was  done  ;  for  though  it  looks 
friendly  enough  in  the  summer,  thar  *s  an 
ugly  lot  o'  torrents  and  melted  snow 
com  in'  down  it  in  winter  and  springy* 
and  a  wood  pile  bridge  stood  every  chance 
of  takin'  a  joumey  down  stream,  with  or 
without  a  train  on  top. 

"  But  Seth  P.  Tucker,  the  company's 
engineer  in  this  particular  depart- 
ment, warn't  a  man  to  be  frightened 
by  such  or'nar}'  things  as  circum- 
stances. It  's  mv  belief  that  if  there 
were  any  talk  of  the  Old  World  and 
America  bein'  joined  by  a  bridge,  Seth  P. 
Tucker  would  ha'  put  in  two  specifications 
within  a  month — one  for  the  Atlantic  and 
the  other  for  the  Pacific.  I  *ve  heard  him 
say  often  that  Natur'  is  a  coward  at  heart, 
and  Natur'  certainly  had  to  take  a  back 
seat  whar  he  was  concerned.  Why,  Sir,  it 
was  Seth  P.  Tucker  who  bust  up  the  big 
obstruction  when  the  San  Felippo  Railway 
was  being  prospected  in  South  America, 
Thar  was  a  volcano  in  the  line  o'  route, 
and  as  a  tunnel  couldn't  be  made  through 
it  the  track  had  to  cioss  a  de^^v  ^^Vi«^  ^v 
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the  foot.  It  was  calculated  that  a  million 
dollars  wouldn't  pay  for  the  cost  of  a 
viaduct,  but  Seth  P.  Tucker  jest  had  a 
look  round,  smiled  a  knowiu'  sorter  grin, 
and  ordered  twenty  tons  o'  blastin"  powder 
and  a  hundred  gallons  o'  nitro-glycerine. 
He  had  these  taken  to  the  top  o'  the 
n  and  fixed  up  on  an  eleciric  affair 


and  the  G.R.H.  and  P.C.R.  I  was  talkin'. 
Wal,  stranger.  Seth  P.  Tucker  came  down 
and  did  a  bit  of  prospectin",  and  in  a  few 
days'  time  he  'd  fixed  up  a  plan  for  a 
bridge  and  drawn  it  on  paper,  so 's 
you  might  ha'  sworn  it  must  ha'  been 
thar  already  for  him  to  get  so  neata  pictur* 
of   it.       He    sends    this    plan    inter    the 


by  tho  edge  o'  the  crater.  Then  he  jest 
pressed  a  button  at  the  other  end  o'  three 
miles  o'  wire,  and  iho  whole  show  wis 
precipitated   at 


Talk   about  a   bus 
doom  !      One  half 
blown  clean  down 
up  completely,  an 
levelHng  lo  get  it 
while  the  lava,  whe 
best  ballast  /ever  s 
"  But  it 's  about   h 
No.  105,     Ocloh 


1    h 


Company's 

office 

t  R< 

cky  Ilill.calculatin- 

that  in  a  few  days 

time  he  'd  get  the  order 

for  the   contract 

Rut   thar    vas  a  dis- 

rp    tn 
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tender.  Then  he  went  down  to 'Buffalo 
Horn  River,  sounded  the  stream  a  bit, 
had  a  shaft  sunk  on  either  side,  took  a  few 
levels  and  such-like.  The  end  of  it  was  that 
he  sent  in  a  specification  for  tunnelling 
that  'ere  river.  He  pinted  out  that  the 
Thames  had  a  tunnel  under  it,  that  the 
Severn  was  goin*  to  have  one,  that  thar 
Avas  a  lot  o*  talk  o'  jining  England  to 
France  by  the  same  means,  *and  if,*  he 
^d,  ^^  that  undertaking  can  be  carried 
through,  why  shouldn't  you  run  your  cars 
under  Buffalo  Horn  River?  It's  safer 
than  torrents  and  snow  and  timbers 
driftin*  down  stream,  and  it  ain't  likely- 
that  you'd  be  behind  Europe  in  such 
an  entcrjjrise.* 

'*\Vhcn  Seth  P.  Tucker  first  heard  of 
this  plan  he  laughed  fit  to  break  his  neck, 
but  when  he  knew  that  the  directors  were 
givin*  serious  consideration  to  it,  he  used 
enougli  language  to  bridge  the  ^Mississippi 
with  solid  oaths.  The  fact  was  that 
Kbenezer  Finch  had  impressed  the 
direcl(;rs  with  his  scheme.  Thev  rather 
liked  the  idea  of  havin*  the  tunnel  ; 
they'd  not  only  be  able  to  crow  over 
everv  other  line  o'  railway  in  the  States, 
but  it  would  be  a  big  boom  for  the  Ci.R.H. 
and  P.C.R.  Folks  would  flock  to  see  it, 
and  th(*  Peak  City  branch  would  become 
famous  all  over  the  world.  It  wasn't  so 
much  the  nfctssi/v  of  the  tunnel  as  the 
uni(|ue  natur*  of  the  idea  that  fetched 
'em.  They  liked  the  thou^c^lit  o*  sayin<^^ 
*  Any  othfr  line  would  have  had  a  bridire, 
but  not  for  the  O.R.H.  and  P.C.R.  !  No, 
Siree,  1  guess  7/r  Vr  got  a  tunnel.' 

*'  So  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  din^ctors 
sent  for  both  engineers  and  interviewed 
'em  together.  Thar  was  plenty  o'  words 
bandied  about  at  the  meetin',  specially 
when  the  chairman  announced  that 
Ebenezer  Finch's  scheme  had  come  out 
trumps. 

"  *  Not  that  we  want  to  say  anything 
against  your  plans,  Mr.  Tucker,'  he  went 
on,  *  but  because  we  think  the  G.R.H.  and 
P.C.R.  ought  to  have  this  tunnel.* 

**  *  And  so  you  're  all  goin*  to  make  fools 
o'  yerselves  for  the  sake  of  a  derned  experi- 
ment, are  ye  t  *  yelled  old  Tucker.     *  Let 
ine  tell  ye  it  *5  as  bad  as  diggin'  a  grave 


for  the  lot  o'  ye  ;  not  but  what  I  wish  that 
Finch  'ud  dig  one  for  himself,  for  it"s 
about  all  he 's  fit  for.' 

**  *  Go  and  hang  ye'self  on  one  o*  yer 
crazy  old  bridges,  if  it  '11  bear  yer  weight — 
which  I  doubt !  *  retorted  the  other 
engineer,  with  an  amiable  sorter  grin. 
Then  Seth  P.  Tucker  caught  up  an  inkp>ot 
and  slung  it  at  him,  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  tell  they  wos  rolling  over 
together  on  the  floor  in  a  lovin*  grip  and 
the  directors  trjin'  their  best  to  separate 
them.  The  meetin'  was  talked -about/for 
weeks,  and  was  a  kinder  preliminary 
advertisement  to  the  great  tminel- 

**  Wal,  Seth  P.  Tucfeer  swore  by  some 
biggish  oaths  that  the  tunnel  should  never 
be  made.  He  considered  it  the  awfullest 
insult  he  'd  ever  had  offered  to  him,  and 
the  doom  he  wished  for  himself  if  the  other 
man  ever  finished  that  tunnel  and  run  a 
train  through  won't  bear  repeating  it  was 
so  awful.  He  hung  about  the  country  for 
a  bit,  and  then  he  suddenly  disap{>eared. 
No  one  knew  whar  he  'd  gone  to,  and  as 
nothin*  was  heered  of  him,  folks  got  to 
reckoning  that  he  *d  jumped  inter  Buffalo 
Horn  River  outer  sheer  disapintment. 

"  But    Ebenezer   Finch    soon    brought 
along  his  fixin's,  and  got  to  work  on  the 
tunnel  job.     His  idea  was  to  commence  a 
euttin'  on  each   side,  about  a  mile:and  a 
(juarter  away  from   the   river- bank,  and  to 
lead   the  track  down  In'^an  easy  gradient 
till  he  got  it  to  a   level  fit  to  begin   borin' 
under   the    water.     He   began   operations 
I)retty  well   on  in   the  fall  o'  the  year,  and 
l)y   the  time  spring   came   round   he   was 
about    ready   with    his   borin*  -  machines, 
and  towards  the  end  o'  ^larch  they  had 
a  dinner  o'  the  directors  in  the  euttin',  and 
began   the    first   stroke   o'   the   tunnellin* 
work  with  flags  flyin'  and  an  old  cannon 
they'd      fished       up       from      somewhere 
a-bangin*    away   till    it  very  near  got    red 
hot.      Finch    reckoned    he'd    have    that 
tunnel   bored  somewhere  along  the  latter 
part   o'  the  summer,  and   things   seemed 
going  on  pretty  merrily  all  round. 

*''rwas  a  few  weeks  after  this  that  a 
stranger  appeared  on  the  scenes  at  the 
little  town  called  Pine  Settlement  that 
had   begun   to   spring  up   ou    the    south 
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bank  o'  the  nver  near  the  tunnelUog 
operations.  He  was  a  feeble-looking  old 
chap,  with  a  big  white  beard  and  long 
hair — an  inoffensive  -  looking  coon,  who 
said  he  'd  Come  to  do  some  fisliin'  in 
Buffalo  Horn  River.  Folks  hadn't 
reckoned  as  a  rule  that  there  was  any 
fishin'  worth  speaking  of  in  those 
parts,  but  the  old  chap  seemed  to 
think  otherwise,  and  nobody  took  the 
trouble  to  contradict  him  much.  So  he 
prospected  about  the  settlement  for  a  bit, 


this ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  he  never  had 
much  to  show  for  it.  He  didn't  clium  up 
with  anyone  much,  though  now  and  again 
he  'd  answer  back  when  he  was  spoke  to. 
Once  a  feller  said  to  him :  '  'Scuse  mc, 
stranger,  but  p'raps  you  don't  know  that 
this  'ere  shanty  o'  yours  is  peculiarly 
placed  ? '  ^ 

"  '  How 's  that  ?'  says  the  old  ch^  in 
an  innercent  kinder  v;ay. 

" '  Why,  I  reckon  It 's  right  over  the 
tunnel  they  're  borin|  ^nder  the  river.' 


She  declared  she  saso  Old  .Vu*  himself  comi'ag  up  out  of  the  r, 
ugly  big  head  and  goggle-ryes. 


and  finally  fixed  on  a  bit  o'  land  close  to 
the  river,  for  which  he  paid  the  Govern- 
ment claim,  and  commenced  running  up 
a  shanty  right  on  the  edge  o' the  stream. 
He  was  mighty  particular  about  havin'  it 
as  close  as  possible,  and  he  had  a  sorter 
little  landin'-stage  on  to  it,  so 's  to  have 
a  comfortable  place  for  fishin'  from  or 
bringing  a  boat  to.  He  bought  a  few 
bits  o'  furniture  at  the  local  store,  but  a 
lot  o'  traps  came  down  in  a  wagon,  and  he 
was  so  mighty  mysterious  over  'cm  that 
he  wouldn't  let  any  o'  the  boys  help  him  in 
,  UDloadin'  'em,  and  folks  reckoned  he  'd 
'^bfought  dowii  some  pMent  fishin'  apparatus. 
"  He  'peared  to  fish  a  good  deal  after 


"  *  Is  it?  Wal,'tain't  no  consam  o'mine 
if  it  is,'  says  the  other,  as  if  he  didn't  care 
a  red  cent  about  the  tunnel. 

"Thar  wnca  curious  story  got  afloat  just 
after  this.  A  little  girl,  comin'  home  by  the 
river-bank  rather  late  one  night  as  the 
moon  was  gettin'  up,  had  a  fright  that  most 
skeered  her  to  death  jest  as  she  passed  the 
little  fishin'  shanty.  She  declared  she  saw 
Old  Nick  hisself  a-comin'  up  outer  the  river 
with  an  ugly  big  head  and  goggle-eyes, 
Said  he  climbed  up  on  the  landin'-stage 
and  walked  right  inter  the  old  fisherman'* 
shanty.  It  was  a  funny  tale  ;  thar  wam't 
many  that  b'lieved  it ;  but  still  it  4nade  the 
old  chap  and  his  doin's  seem  a  bit  queer, 
■»  1. 
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especially  as  no  one  could  prove  Jie  warnU 
entertainin'  the  devil. 

**  But  folks  soon  forgot  about  the  old 
man  and  his  shanty  when  the  news  began 
to  spread  that  the  tunnel  Avas  cut  at  last, 
and  that  a  trial  train  from  Big  Pine 
Junction  would  run  through  it  in  a  fort- 
night's time.  Thar  was  a  powerful  lot  o' 
people  came  along  to  see  things,  and  even 
a  smatterin'  o'  Congressmen  along  of  *em. 

'*  Wal,  to  make  a  long  stor}'  short,  the  day 
of  opening  the  tunnel  came,  and  thar  was 
a  good  show  o'  folks  on  either  side  o*  the 
cuttin*  hours  before  the  train  was  timed  to 
arrive  from  Big  Pine  Junction.  Ebenezcr 
Finch  was  in  his  glory — struttin'  about  here, 
thar,  and  cverywhar,  and  showin'  himself 
off  among  the  crowd.  He  was  standin' 
near  the  top  o'  the  cuttin',  close  to  the 
mouth  o'  the  tunnel,  talkin'  to  someone, 
when  suddenly  he  felt  a  hand  laid  on  his 
shoulder.  He  turned  round,  and  thar  he 
saw  Srth  P.  Tucker  grinnin*  in  his  face. 

'*  *  Mornin',  Finch.  I  guess  this  here  's 
a  proud  day  in  your  existence — ain't  it  ?  ' 
he  drawled. 

*'  For  a  moment  the  other  engineer  was 
so  taken  aback  that  he  couldn't  speak. 
Tucker  went  on — 

*' '  So  ve've  bored  this  wonderful  tunnel 
o'  yours,  and  completed  it,  have  ye  ? ' 

"  *  Tucker  ! '  gasj)s  the  other  ;  *  why,  I 
heered  ye  was  dead  !  * 

***  Maybe  ye  did,  but  I  reckon  I  ain't. 
Retired  inter  private  life  a  bit,  that 's  all. 
Just  strolled  round  now  to  have  a  look  at 
this  here  masterpiece  of  yours  !  * 

**  *  Wal,'  says  the  other,  with  a  grin,  '  1 
don't  say  but  what  I  am  proud  of  it.  Thar 
ain't  no  ill  feelin'  between  us  now — eh  .-' ' 

**  *  Oh,  no,  I  ain't  a  bit  jealous  of  ye,' 
said  Tucker  very  deliberately,  and  lighting 
a  cigar  as  he  spoke  ;  *  the  only  thing  is 
that  I  reckon  you  '11  never  get  a  train  to 
run  through  this  here  tunnel  o'  yours.  It 's 
a  pity,  o'  course,  but * 

"  *  W^iat!'  yelled  Finch;  *  not  gdta  tmin 
to  run  through  it !  Why,  thar 's  one  goin' 
through  in  less  than  an  hour's  time  from 
now.' 

**  *  I  reckon  not,'  said  Tucker,  blowin* 
a  whiff  o'  blue  smoke  out  of  his  mouth 
and  watchin'  it  curl  up  to  heaven. 


**  *  Not !  WTiy,  it 's  on  the  track  now^ 
comin'  along.  It's  turned  half  after 
eleven.  At  half-past  twelve  or  tharabouts 
you  '11  see  her  run  through  with  your  own 
eyes.     You  can  go  aboard  her  if  you  like.* 

**  *  Ebenezer  Finch,'  said  Tucker,  lookin' 
at  his  watch,  *  I  '11  bet  you  ten  thousand 
dollars  that  train  never  runs  through  your 
tiTnnel,  the  only  condition  bein'  that  if  it 
don't  you  let  the  matter  rest  thar.' 

**  *  Done, you  derned  idiot,*  roared  Finch; 

*  are  you  wantin'  to  give  money  away  ."^ 
Done,  but  on  the  condition  you  stop  here. 
I  ain't  goin'  to  have  you  foul  the  track,  or 
wreck  the  train,  or  anything  o'  that  sort.' 

*'  *  Oh,  I  '11  stay  here,'  said  Tucker. 
sittin'  down  on  a  bit  o'  turf.  *  You  're 
sure  that  tunnel's  all  clear .'^' 

***  Certain.  I've  been  through  it  twice 
this  mornin'.* 

'*  *  And  the  track 's  all  right,  and ' 

**  *The  only  thing  that 's  wrong  is  your 
silly  head.     It's  cracked!'  rejoined  Finch. 

"  *  All  right,'  said  the  other,  with  a  grin. 

*  We'll  soon  see  ! ' 

•*He  went  on  smoking  and  gazing  at  his 
watch.  Presently  he  pocketed  it  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  muttering — 

'*  *  A  quarter  to  twelve  ! ' 

"The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth  when  there  was  a  dull  thud,  a  roar, 
anil  a  violent  tremor  of  the  earth.  An 
instant  afterwards,  and  two  men,  who  were 
standing:  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  came 
scraniblinsj:  up  the  embankment,  yelling — 

"  '  The  water  's  through  !  Get  up — get 
up  for  your  lives  !  ' 

"  'i'here  was  a  wild  rush  up  the  sides  of 
the  cutting,  and  then  a  stream  of  water 
came  out  of  the  tunnel's  mouth,  a  stream 
that  in  less  than  a  minute  had  become  a 
roarin'  torrent,  sweeping  along  the  cutting- 
like an  avalanche,  tearin'  up  the  track  and 
swirlin'  the  gravel  about  like  a  sea-beach. 

**  Kbenezer  Finch,  who  had  started  to  his 
feet  at  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  took  a 
glfince  round.  There  was  a  man  close  by 
on  horseback,  tryin'  to  quiet  the  brute,. 
Finch  recognised  him,  and  shouted — 

**  *  Quick,  George  !  Ride  like  fur>%  and 
stop  the  train  !  * 

**  The  other  understood  at  once  and 
galloped  off. 
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" '  Wal,  Ebenezer  Finch,  I  guess  that 
pile 's  mine,  ain't  il  ? '  drawled  Tucker. 

"  '  You  skunk  1  '  yelled  the  other. 
'  Thar  'II  be  a  day  o'  reckonin*  for  this.' 

" '  Likely  thar  will,'  said  the  other  coolly, 
*  but  anyway  that  train  ain't  goin'  through 
your  tunnel  unless  you  make  a  divin'- 
dress  for  it,  and  what's  more,  I  don't 
suppose  thar  ever  will  be  a  train  run 
through  now.  It 'II  be  a  case  o' bridgin' 
it  over,  after  all ! ' 

•  •  *  • 

"  And  so  it  was,  but  not  before  thar  wos 
a  most  tarnation  row  about  it.  You  sec, 
the  whole  thing  very  soon  leaked  out,  and 
the  facts  o'  the  case  became  known.  The 
old    fisherman    and    Seth    P. 

Tucker  were  one  and  the  same 

person,  and  the  nij  stcrious  lot 
o'  goods  that  had  come  to  his 
shanty  were  adivin'-dress,  some 
biggish  submarine  dynamite 
mines,  and  a  lot  of  electrical 
apparatus.  And  Seth  P.  Tucker 
had  actually  put  on  that  divin'- 
suit  night  arter  night,  climbed 
down  off  his  landin'- stage, 
and  got  into  the  bed  o'  the 
river,  and  had  Aorked  thar  with 
a  pick-axe  and  a  patent  ex- 
cavatin'  tool  o'  his  till  he'd 
sunk  a  little  shaft  in  the  river- 
bed right  over  Finch's  tunnel. 
He  stacked  this  with  his  dyna- 
mite cartridges,  attached  elt- 
*em,  filled  up  the  hole,  and  waited.  On  llie 
momin'  of  the  openin'  day  he  set  a  'cuie 
little  clockwork  machine  goin'  in  con- 
nection with  his  battery  in  the  shaniy  so 
as  to  fire  the  charge  at  exactly  a  quarter 
to  twelve.  Dynamite  havin'  a  habit  of  ex- 
plodin'  downwards,  the  thing  worked  just 
as  he  expected  it  would,  and  bust  up  Finch's 
tunnel  in  a  brace  o'  shakes. 

'■  At  first  the  directors  were  fairly  mad, 
and  threatened  ail  sorter  things,  while 
Finch  said  he  'd  shoot  Tucker.  But  Seth 
wam't  a  bit  discomforted,  havin'  reckoneil 
up  the  whole  thing  from  the  lieginniu'. 
He  pinted  out  that  there  wam't  no  law  to 
prevent  him  diggin'  holes  at  the  bottom 
of  an  nnnavigable  river  and  cxperimentin' 
with  dynamite  cartridges  if  he  chose.     If 


other  folks  chose  to  lay  tunnels  under  his 
experimentin'- ground,  that  was  their  con- 
sam,  not  his.  After  the  bust-up  there 
wam't  nothin'  else  tO  be  done  but  to  build 
a  bridge.  Wal,  they  knew  very  well  that 
he  was  the  only  man  who  could  do  it. 
They  couldn't  afford  to  do  without  him, 
and  he  was  willin'  to  act  liberally  towards 
'em.  Finch  had  had  a  fair  bet  with  him, 
and  owed  him  ten  thousand  dollars.  Wal, 
he  didn't  mind  takin'  on  the  contract  for 
the  bridge  at  ten  thousand  dollars  under 
the  price. 

'•  The  directors  finally  saw  they  were 
caught  in  a  hole  and  caved  in.  Kbenezer 
Finch  had  to  pay  up,  for  the  bet  was  a  fair 


frambling  up  Ihi  tmbankmtnl. 

one.  He  lay  around  lOr  a  while  arler.  and 
poi-shotled  Tucker  .jccasionally ;  but  he 
warn't  good  enough  with  his  iveapon  to 
hit  him,  and  when  the  thiiig  grow  mono- 
tonous, and  Tucker  began  to  shoot  back, 
he  left  altogether.  The  line  was  deviated 
from  the  cutlin';  the  earth  that  had  been 
dug  up  from  it  was  used  as  an  embank- 
ment to  run  the  train  up  to  the  level  o' 
.^Ih  P.  Tucker's  bridge,  whi.  h  is  one  o' 
the  finest  bits  o'  engincerin'  work  on  the 
Buffalo  Horn  River. 

"  You  want  to  know  more  details  about 
how  he  put  the  divin' -dress  on  himself,  and 
why  they  didn't  atop  uji  the  hole,  and  a  lot 
o'  other  things  }  Xo,  Sir.  If  you  expect 
an  American  citizen  to  go  inter  silly  details 
when  he's  recountin'  veracious  hist'ry, 
you  're  miatakevi.     Good  t-jcKHJ  \" 
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By  DEMETRIUS    C   BOULGER. 


THE    Chinese    conquest   of    Central 
Asia  in  the  years  1755-59  marked 
the  highest   point  of   military   reputation 
attained  by  the  Manchus.      The  Emperor 
Keen    Lung,    the     fourth    ruler    of    the 
dynasty  and  the  great-great-grandfather  of 
the  present  Emperor,   has  described  it  in 
a  poem  of  some  grandiloquence  and  merit, 
as  may  be  judged   from  the  Ercnch  trans- 
lation provided  by  Brother  Amiot ;  and  he 
•employed    several    foreigners   resident   at 
Peking — Castiglione,  Atteret,  and   others 
who    were    skilful   with    their    brush — in 
painting    the    principal   triumphs  of    his 
generals.      These    drawings,    sixteen     in 
number,  were    sent  to   Paris  in   1765   by 
the    Emperor  for   the   purpose  of    being 
<!ngravjd,  and  Prjther  Joseph  Castiglione, 
one  of  the  artists,  wrote  a  special  letter  of 
recommendation  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese 
ruler's    recjuest   to   the  Minister  of    Pine 
Arts.     Six  of  the  best  engravers  of   the 
day  were  set  to  the  task,  and  a  few  years 
after  the  arrival  of  the  original  sketches 
in  France  a  hundred  coi)ies  of  the  very 
fitui  (rngravings   prepared    by   them   were 
fw?nt   back  to    **this    charming    King   of 
(!hina/'    an  Voltaire    had    termed    Keen 
Lung  in  one  of  his  poetical  letters.     Only 
a  v<!ry  few  cr)pie»  were  retained  in  Europe, 
from   our  of   which  our  Illustrations  are 
ropro(hicr(L 

Thr  war  to  which  these  Illustrations 
rt^fer  wns  fought  in  that  part  of  Central 
Asia  whi(  h  \n  known  to  us  to-day  under 
the  tmtiiw  of  Kuldju  aud  Kashgaria,  and 
the  imtiUHlittto  t  ttuna  of  it  was  the  arrival 
at  the  ehiiieste  Cinirt  oi  ft  fugitive  Central 
S^m  l>itivt^  tmnunl  Amursana,  who 
iKmuittiltHl  K<M?ki  I.UUk'»  ttW  '"  recovering 
his     m»wv!MH«ttli.       th<?     ChlncHO     ruler 


thought  the  opportunity  a  good  one  to 
extend  his  empire  in  a  direction  where 
his  own  grandfather,  the  Emperor  Kanghi, 
had  struggled  long  to  establish  his 
authority,  but  with  only  partial  success. 
It  seemed  necessary  to  obtain  some  more 
plausible  ground  for  intervention  than  the 
restitution  of  his  possessions  to  Amursana, 
who  was  only  a  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Khoits,  whereas  his  conqueror,  Davatsi, 
came  of  the  race  of  (jaldan.  An  excuse 
was  furnished  by  the  terms  of  a  letter 
from  Davatsi  to  the  Emperor,  who  pro- 
nounced it  insolent.  "  Full  of  presump- 
tion and  pride,  he  dares  to  address  me  as 
an  equal,"  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  who 
thereupon  denounced  Davatsi  as  "  a  traitor 
and  usurper."  The  excuse  having  been 
thus  obtained,  Keen  Lung  took  up  Amur- 
sana's  cause,  and  placed  at  his  disposal  the 
services  of  his  best  general,  Panti,  and  an 
army  of  150,000  men.  The  reader  need 
not  accept  the  figures  literally  ;  perhaps 
twentv  thousand  would  be  about  the  truth. 
At  the  same  time  the  Emperor  allowed 
himself  to  give  ithe  following  boasting 
description  of  his  own  power — 

"  My  Empire  is  the  largest,  the  richest, 
and  the  most  populous  in  the  world.  My 
coffers  are  overflowing  with  money ;  my 
magazines  are  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
supplies.  I  have  sufficient  resources  to 
furnish  the  expenses  of  the  longest  war,  to 
support  my  people  when  oppressed  by 
unforeseen  calamities,  and  to  provide  for 
multitudes  of  workmen  by  employing  them 
on  public  and  useful  works." 

The  campaign  of  1755  proved  a  rapid 
and  brilliant  success.  In  ^^o.  months  Panti 
crossed  the  Gobi  Desert,  and  crushed 
Davatsi  in  Kuldja.     The  captured  Davatsi 
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iwas  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Peking,  and  the 
.victorious  Panti  reported  as  the  most 
jiratifying  feature  in  hiiT  triumph  that  he 
had  not  lost  a  man  in  battle.  Keen  Lung 
himself  summed  up  the  war  in  the  follow- 
ing periods :  "  Confident  of  marching  to 
victory,  my  troops  broke  cheerfully  through 
every  obstacle.  They  arrive ;  terror  had 
gone  before  them.  Scarcely  had  they 
time  to  bend  a  bow  or  draw  an  arrow 
when  everything  submitted  to  them.  They 
give  the  law ;  Davatsi  is  a  prisoner ;  he  is 
sent  into  my  presence."  It  was  a  triumph 
without  any  of  the  penalties  of  victory. 


Panti  detected  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
of  the  Central  Asian  chieftain,  and  on  bis 
report  Keen  Lung  summoned  Amprsana 
to  Peking.  In  form  an  invitation,  this 
was  a  command  with  very  little  prospect 
of  a  safe  or  speedy  return.  Amursana 
may  not  be  greatly  blamed  for  preferring 
his  liberty,  but  the  most  ordinary  gratitude 
should  have  prevented  his  treacherously 
murdering  the  soldiers  through  whose 
support  he  had  recovered  all,  and  more 
than  all,  he  had  lost.  His  followers  sur- 
prised the  Chinese  troops,  and  massacred . 
every  man  of  them,  while  Panti  and  his 


The  Emperor  Keen  Lung  appears  to 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  this 
triumph,  and  to  have  withdrawn  the  bulk 
of  his  army  from  Central  Asia.  Pauri, 
who  had  been  rewarded  with  the  title 
of  Tsfi,  remained  there  with  a  small  force 
of  soo  men.  Amursana's  ambition,  how- 
ever, was  not  satisfied  with  one  success, 
and  he  aspired  to  make  himself  supreme 
in  Kashgaria  as  well  as  in  Kuldja.  He 
iiiduced  Panti  to  lend  him  the  services  of 
the  small  Chinese  contingent  under  his 
orders,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he  succeeded 
in  placing  his  ally  and  dependent.  Bar- 
hanuddin  Khoja,  in  possession  of  Kashgar. 
The  ease  with  which  these  considerable 
successes  were  obtained  filled  Amursana 
with  presumption,  and  he  began  to  chafe 
at  the  control  of  the   Chinese   general. 


officers  were  either  assassinated  or  executed. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Chinese 
authority  was  deposed  in  Central  Asia, 
and  all  possibility  of  a  peaceful  arrange- 
ment'destroyed  by  the  crime  of  Amursana. 
Keen  Lung  at  once  determined  to 
punish  Amursana,  and  to  recover  the  lost 
position.  A  large  force  was  again  dis- 
patched across  the  desert  under  two 
generals,  named  Tscreng  and  Yu  -  Pao. 
Differences  between  these  generals  pre- 
vented any  decisive  success,  although 
Amursana  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
among  the  Hasacks,  the  horde  to  which 
the  Russians  gave  the  name  of  Cossacks ; 
and  Keen  Lung  recalled  them.  On  their 
way  back  to  China  they  were  surprised 
and  killed  by  the  Eleuths.  The  Emperor 
then  entrusted  the  coromKO!!  ^!^ '^';)i<uKii.-<p>. 
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and  another  general  whose  name  is  not 
prescn'ed,  but  they  were  not  more  suc- 
cessful. These  two  generals  were  con. 
sequently  recalled  to  I'eking.  and  escaped 
the  nomad  tribes  of  the  desert  only  to  fall 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  in  the 
imperial  capital. 

The  campaign  of  1756  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  Chinese  rider  would 
find  it  impossible  to  recover  what  had 
hecn  so  easily  achieved  in  1755,  and  at 
Peking  many  of  the  Censors  were  draft- 
ing petitions  or  remonstrances  10  the 
effect    that     "a    useless    and    disastrous 


Amursana  was  completely  overthrown,  and 
fled  precipitately  from  the  field.  Tlit 
pursuit  was  entrusted  to  Fouta,  the  chief 
lieutenant  of  Tchao-hoei,  who  pressed 
Amursana  so  hard  that  he  was  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  Russian  territor>'.  Twenty 
hordes,  including  the  Hasacks,  made  sub- 
mission to  Fouta,  who  thereupon  demaoded 
the  surrender  of  Amursana  at  the  hands 
of  the  Russians.  A  serious  dispute  vas 
averted  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  fugitive 
from  small -pox,  and  the  Chinese  were 
satisfied  of  the  fact  by  seeing  the  deid 
body.   The  Emperor  in  his  poem  describes 


war"  should  be  abanilomci.  At  this 
moment  of  despondency  a  cajiable  officer 
was  discovered  in  Ceiitral  Asia  in  the 
person  of  Tchao-hoei.  He  rallied  the 
Chinese  forces  left  in  Central  Asia,  and 
held  his  ground  while  reinforcements 
couhl  be  brought  up  frotn  China.  Keen 
I.ung,  encouraged  by  his  fortitude  1" 
jM-rsist  in  his  etforts.  made  him  Crand 
(ieneral  in  1757,  and  sent  him  some  more 
troops,  with  clear  instructions  that  he 
was  til  restore  general  traniiuillity,  and 
above  all  things  to  capture  Amursana  alive 
or  dead.  -\s  soon  as  the  reinforcements 
reached  him,  Tchao-h()ei  b<-gaii  operations, 
and  he  a[ipears  to  have  attacked  Amursana 
futidcniv  before  he  uas  aware  that  anv 
/h-s/i    troiips    iiail    arrivci/    from    China. 


the  incident  in  the  following  manner : 
"  An  irriinied  heaven  hastened  the  time 
of  its  vengeance,  and  a  pestilent  malady 
slit  the  black  thread  of  his  life."  In  the 
meantime  Tchao-hoei  had  reconquered 
Kuldja  or  Hi,  and  the  whole  of  the  region 
north  of  the  Tian  Shan  range. 

The  second  period  in  the  history  of  the 
(.'hinese  comjuest  of  Central  Asia  may  be 
said  to  have  closed  with  the  death  of 
.\tuursaiia  and  Tcliao-hoei's  occupation  of 
Kuhlja.  Advantage  was  taken  of  his  suc- 
cess by  the  oppomnisof  thewarto  recom- 
mend a  nithdratval  from  Central  Asia. 
"  The  kingdom  of  the  Eleuths,"  they  said. 
"is  too  remote  from  the  centre  of  our 
authority  for  us  to  be  able  to  govern  it 
Ion)!,     l.e^u^  \.\vei(^toic  ^an^Ti  ik.  Xn  ^Cm^ 
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care  of  whoever  wishes  to  take  it.  What 
matters  it  to  the  glory  of  the  Midiile 
Kingdom,  these  uncultivated  lands  and  a 
people  more  than  half  savage  ?  "  Whether 
this  advice  would  have  ultimately  pre- 
vailed or  not  need  not  be  considered, 
because  the  event  winch  ushered  in  the 


third   and    final    period    of  the    Chinese 
conquest  rendered  it  impossible  of  execu- 

At  first  the  control  of  the  tribes  of 
Central  Asia  was  entrusted  by  the  Chinese 
to  four  Khans,  but  the  arrangement  did 
not    work    well,  because    the   tcrritorj-  of 
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Little  Bokhara,  as  Kashgaria  was  then 
called,  afforded  a  near  and  secure  asylum 
for  the  lawless.  Amursana's  installation 
of  Barhanuddin  Khoja  and  his  brother  as 


of  a   river,    met    with    little  or  no  oppo- 
sition.     The    two     principal     towns     of 
Kashgar  and  Yarkand  were  occupied  with- 
fighting,  and  Tchao-hoei,   in  a  letter 


rulers  at    Kashgar    has   been    mentioned,      to  the  Emperor,  dated  Kashgar,  Sept.  13, 


When  Tchao-hofi  occujiicd  Kuklja  ht' 
expected  Barhanuddin  to  nip.kc  his  sub- 
mission, but  the  Khoju  did  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

In  the  course  of  17,^8  the  Chinese  general 
sent  a  mission  lo  Kashgar,  lu  point  out 
the  danger  of  this  omission,  and  to  protest 
against  the  attitude  of  Barhanuddin  and 
his  brother,  whiim  the  Chinese  called 
"the  two  liotchom."  The  members  of 
the  Hiissiiin  wore  murdered  at  Kashgar, 
and  il  became  necessan-  to  jitmisli  the 
offenders.  When  Keen  I.ung  heard  of  the 
incident  he  issued  his  orders :  "  March 
against  the  perfKhous  Mahomcdans,  who 
have  so  insolenth-  abused  my  favours; 
avenge  your  companions  who  have  iieen 
the  unhappv  victims  of  their  barbarous 
fury." 

Considering  the  slight  resistance  they 
offerol  il  is  very  extraordinary  that  the  two 
Hotehom  should  have  committed  a  crime 
whicii  placed  an  impassable  gulf  between 
them  and  the  Chinese,  Early  in  1759 
Tchao-hoei  and  Foiita  invaded  Kashgaria. 
in  two  divisions,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  siuliliimi  resistance  at  the   passage 


1  751),  gives  the  following  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  his  occupation  of  the  capital — 

"  The  two  Hotehom,  having  leamt  that 
your  Majesty's  troops  were  marching 
against  them,  abandoned  their  amusements 
in  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Kashgar 
and  ■^'arkand.  They  at  once  perceived 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
resist  your  arms.  They  fled  from  their 
cities,  and  they  dragged  themselves  and 
their  families  from  hiding-place  to  hiding- 
place.  The  inhabitants  of  Kashgar,  like 
those  of  Yarkand,  surrendered  to  ns  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy,  which  was  a 
sign  that  they  asked  for  nothing  better 
than  to  live  under  the  laws  of  your 
Jlajesly,  to  experience  in  their  turn  the 
effects  of  the  goodness  of  your  great  heart, 
which  embraces  all  the  world.  They  came 
lit'forc  us,  bringing  refreshments,  which  I 
accepted  and  caused  to  be  distributed 
among  the  soldiers,  while  giving  in  all 
cases  to  those  ivho  brought  them  small 
pieces  of  silver  or  other  money,  not  under 
the  name  of  payment,  but  rather  as  a 
reward.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  veiy 
well    satisfied   with   the  arrangement.      t 
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entered  the  city  by  one  gate  and  left  it 
by  another.  TTie  inhabitants  covered  me 
vith  honour.  Some  accompanied  me 
throughout  my  progress,  crjing  out  fre- 
quently, 'Long  live  the  great  Emperor  of 
China ! '  Others  lined  the  streets  through 
which  I  had  to  pass.  They  were  kneeling, 
and  remained  in  that  posture  the  whole  time 
that  I  was  making  my  progress.  I  made 
them  a  short  address,  in  which  1  pointed 
out  the  happiness  that  they  «ere  about  to 
enjoy  if  they  remained  faithful  in  their 
duty  to  your  Majesty.  At  the  same  time 
I  announced  that  those  amongst  them 
who  had  followed  the  side  of  thi:  rebels 
would  be  sent  to  Hi,  and  that  that  would  he 
the  only  punishment  for  a  crime  fur  which 
they  deserved  to  have  lost  their  lives.  I 
was  frequentl)'  interrupted  by  fresh  cries 
of  '  Long  live  the  great  Emperor  of 
China.  May  he  and  his  tiescendants  give 
us  laws  for  ever  ! '  I  at  once  gave  orders 
for  the  presen*ation  of  public  tranquillity 


77 

Sirikul,  and  defeated  them  in  the  battle  of 
Altchour,  but  the  brothers  escaped.  The 
pursuit  continued  across  the  mountains 
and  down  the  valley  of  the  Oxus  to  the 
confines  of  Badakshan,  Here  Fouta 
gained  a  final  victory,  and  the  Khan  of 
that  State,  in  order  to  secure  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Chinese,  surrendered  the  two 
Hotchom.  Barhanuddin  and  his  brother 
were  sent  to  Peking,  where  they  were  at 
once  beheaded  by  the  Emperor.  One 
member  of  the  Khoja  family,  a  child 
named  Sarimsak,  was  alone  saved  by  the 
Khan  of  Badakshan,  and  his  descendants 
were  destined  to  revive  the  Khoja  preten- 
sions during  the  present  centur)-.  The 
immediate  results  of  this  war  were  the 
establishment  of  Chinese  authority  in  the 
whole  of  the  region  north  and  south  of 
the  Tian  Shau  range,  and  the  acceptance 
by  all  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the 
position  of  tributaries  of  China.  An 
indirect  consequence  of  this  success  was 


and  for  the  prompt  re -establishment  of  all 
things  on  their  ordinar)-  basis." 

The  war  did  not  end  with  the  capture 
of  Kashgar,  for  the  two  Hotchom  fled  to 
the  Pamir,  and  the  intrepid  Fouta  was  sent 


the  return  of  the  Tourguts,  whose  flight 
from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  Kuldja 
has  been  described  by  Dc  Quincey  in  his 
"  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe." 

The  reader  will  be  interested  in  hearing 


n  pursuit.     He  came  up  with  them  near      the   end  of  the  two   successful    gene.t:a]L% 
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whose  conquest  of  Central  Asia  furnished 
the  most  brilliant  chapter  in  Keen  Lung's 
reign  of  sixty  years.  Of  Fouta  it  is 
written  that  he  was  a  rough  soldier  and 
no  courtier.  "Brought  i^p  in  Tartary 
among  his  compatriots,  the  Solon  Manchus, 
like  them  he  had  passed  his  youth  in 
inuring  himself  to  the  fatigues  of 
the  chase,  and  to  military  exercises.  He 
had  not  contracted  that  easy  air  and  that 
suppleness  to  be  acquired  only  at  a  Court, 
where  he  always  appeared  embarrassed. 
He  would  have  chosen  to  have  been  rather 


fortunate.  When  he  returned  from  Central 
Asia,  the  Emperor  went  out  half  a  day's 
journey  from  Pekiog  to  welcome  him.  He 
was  assigned  a  royal  palace  as  a  residence 
and  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  earl,  while  his 
son  received  a  princess  of  the  imperial 
family  as  a  bride.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  long,  he  was  made  the  Emperor's 
special  adviser,  and  received  many  marks 
of  his  imperial  favour.  The  most  striking 
incident  occurred,  however,  after  his 
death.      On    hearing    that    his   favourite 


"^.' 


the  least  of  soldiers  than  the  first  of 
courtiers.  The  Emperor  had  said  on 
one  occasion  to  an  envoy  boasting  of 
his  master's  artillery,  '  Let  him  make 
use  of  these  guns  and  I  will  send 
Fouta  against  him.' "  None  the  less, 
Fouta  fell  into  disgrace  with  Keen  Lung, 
and  he  was  even  sentenced  to  death. 
The  capital  punishment  nas  not  inflicted, 
but  Fouta  was  deprived  of  all  his 
offices  and  honours,  and  when  war 
broke  out  with  Burma  the  command 
was  given  to  a  courtier  named  Count 
Ahkouen,  instead  of  to  the  captor  of  the 
two  Hotchom. 

Tchap-hoei    was    in    every    way    more 


general  was  ill.  Keen  Lung  determined  to 
visit  him,  but  before  he  could  carry  out  his 
intention,  news  came  of  his  death.  The  visit, 
none  the  less,  was  paid,  and  orders  were 
given  that  Tchao-hoei,  in-his  full  ofl^cial 
dress,  should  be  placed  in  a  chair  to  receive 
the  Emperor.  On  arriving,  Keen  Lung 
hastened  toward  the  dead  warrior,  exclaim- 
ing :  "I  command  you  to  remain  as  you  are. 
I  come  to  see  you  for  the  purpose  of  exhort- 
ing you  to  leave  nothing  undone  towards 
the  re-establishment  of  your  health.  A  man 
like  you  is  still  necessary  to  the  Empire." 
Even  an  able  prince  like  Keen  Lung  cou](\ 
not  refrain  from  practising  the  Chinese 
national  habit  of  "  make-believe." 


"CUCKOO! 

By   ATl'E 

s 

CUCKOO!" 

BOWli. 

4« 
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AY  I  take  a  holiday  to-morrow, 
Sir  ?  " 

**  You,  Peter  ?  Yes,  if  you  want  it ; 
but — why,  that 's  the  first  time  you  *ve 
asked  for  a  holiday  these  twenty  -  six 
years !  '* 

**  Yes,  Sir  ;  thank  you,  Sir.  It  was  the 
cuckoo,  Sir !  " 

"The    cuckoo  !— -what  the ?"   but 

Peter  had  already  gone  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  and  it  was  too  hot  to 
rise  and  call  him  back,  so  Mr.  Grey 
turned  to  the  deed  before  him  with  a  sigh 
of  exhaustion. 

A  little  office  on  the  third  storey  in  the 
Strand  is  not  an  ideal  place  in  hot  weather, 
and  it  is  unwise  when  work  must  be  done 
to  let  one's  thoughts  wander  to  shady 
lanes,  hayfields,  the  song  of  the  lark,  and 
the  scent  of  honeysuckle,  or  to  reflect  on 
the  enjoyment  of  a  plunge  in  the  river 
while  one  mops  one's  brow- with  a  dusty 
shirt-sleeve. 

Peter  Jones  did  not  look  sentimental. 
A  more  wooden-faced  little  man  it  would 
have  been  diffi<;ult  to  find  :  spick-and- 
span  in  appearance,  with  a  mind  screwed 
down  to  the  technical  details  of  a  lawyer's 
office,  poetry  and  Peter  seemed  to  have 
only  initial  letters  in  common.  Yet  a 
close  observer  might  have  seen  that  in 
Peter's  eyes  was  a  far-away  look  which  did 
not  come  from  too  close  attention  to  office- 
work. 

All  that  week  Peter's  thoughts  had  been 
wandering  to  a  cottage  he  had  known 
twenty  -  six  years  ago  :  a  thatched 
cottage  with  casement  windows,  the  walls 
covered  with  pale  pink  roses  and  honey- 
suckle,  a   small    square   garden   in   front 


filled  with  country  flowers — traveller's  joy, 
columbine,  York  and  Lancaster  roses,  and 
hollyhock — and  with  a  gate  opening  on  a 
lane  with  high  hedges  and  deep  banks 
leading  down  to  shallow  brooks,  starred 
over  at  this  time  of  the  year  with 
forget-me-nots  and  duckweed.  He  knew 
by  heart  every  twist  and  turn  of  that  lane, 
every  detail  of  that  cottage,  yet  it  had 
never  before  haunted  him  in  office  hours 
as  it  haunted  him  those  sultry  July  days. 
He  wondered  if  the  roses  had  been  trained 
round  that  upper  window,  and  if  they  still 
clambered  round  the  corner  chimney ;  he 
saw  the  swallows  flitting  in  and  out  of 
their  mud-nests  above  the  porch  with  little 
twittering  cries ;  and  he  longed — how  he 
longed,  to  go  back!  To-day  the  feeling 
had  been  unbearable.  He  stopped  in  his 
tidy  copying  of  **  And  moreover  the  afore- 
said  Jeremiah   Brown   doth   hereby " 

and  his  pen  dropped  on  the  wide 
sheet,  makii>g  a  splash  of:  ink,  a  thing 
unknown  in  his  past  experience.  He  sat 
and  gazed  at  the  opposite  wall  with- 
out seeing  it ;  he  saw  the  cottage, 
he  smelt  the  roses,  he  heard  the  cuckoo ; 
a  girl  stood  at  the  gate  and  waved  her 
hand  to  him — a  girl  in  a  sunbonnet,  with 
slender  figure  and  laughing  brown  eyes. 
The  prettiest  and  best  girl  in  the  world ! 
Then  Mr.  Grey's  bell  rang ;  Peter  awoke 
with  a  start.  After  answering  the  summons, 
he  asked  for  a  holiday  and  returned  to  his 
work.  For  twenty-six  years  he  had  never 
asked  for  a  holiday!  He  had  never  wished 
for  one !  He  had  seemed  to  have  no  pleasure 
beyond  his  weary  copying.  He  grudged 
Christmas  Day  .and  Bank  Holidays,  and 
had  been   known  to  come  down  to  the 
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" CUCKOO !    CUCKOO ! " 


office  on  Good  Friday,  when  a  large 
amount  of  work  had  made  it  appear 
necessary.  He  was»  in  fact,  the  ideal 
clerk  from  the  employer's  point  of  view, 
and  a  most  objectionable  clerk  from  the 
point  of  view  of  his  juniors,  who  had  no 
desire  to  emulate  his  example. 

It  was  the  cuckoo  that  was  responsible 
for  Peter's  present  demoralised  state. 
Yes,  the  cuckoo  and  the  hot  weather. 
The  street-vendors  in  the  Strand  were 
selling  the  little  earthenware  toys  which 
imitated  to  perfection  the  dear,  ungrateful 
bird,  "  sweet  harbinger  of  spring,"  and 
the  sound  floated  in  at  the  open  window 
with  a  thousand  other  sounds — sounds 
comic,  sounds  tragic,  sounds  unnoticed, 
unheard,  because  so  familiar. 

Peter  tried  to  concentrate  his  thoughts 
on  his  work  ;  he  erased  the  blot,  and  began 
again.  **  And  moreover  the  said  Jeremiah 
Brown  "—  then  he  perceived  that  he  had 
written  that  phrase  twice,  and  took  a  fresh 
sheet  of  paper.  "Cuckoo!  Cuckoo!" 
came  from  the  street  below,  then  he  gave 
it  up,  and  at  six  o'clock  exactly  left  the 
office.  Another  most  unusual  proceeding 
on  his  part  1  He  generally  remained  till 
all  had  gone,  and  then  locked  up  ;  but 
to-night  he  was  the  first  to  leave,  giving 
the  key  to  one  of  the  juniors. 

He; did  not  go  to  bed  that  night ;  after 
his  lonely  dinner  he  put  out  the  lamp  and 
sat  at  the  open  window  of  his  little  room 
at  Brixton  looking  out  in  the  direction  of 
Dulwich  Park  and  dreaming  of  the  past. 

The  golden  glow  of  sunset  faded  slowly, 
leaving  wonderful  tints  of  amber  and  purple, 
which  grew  fainter  till  the  sky  overhead 
was  a  deep  blue,  and  far  to  the  west  a  pale 
primrose  shade  came  down  and  touched 
the  earth,  one  deep  golden  star  on  its 
border. 

Twenty-six  years  ago,  and  to-morrow  he 
was  going  back.  Would  she  still  be  there  ? 
He  had  promised  to  return  soon.  He  was 
to  make  a  fortune  and  corne  back  and 
marry  her.  They  had  made  most  marvel- 
lous plans,  as  youth  does  when  it  decides 
to  conquer  the  world.  He  was  twenty- 
two  then,  a  dreamy  country  youth,  and 
she  was  eighteen.     Both  felt  that  Peter's 


genius  would  make  itself  felt.  Some  great 
man  would  perceive  it  and  take  him  into 
partnership,  or  die  and  leave  him  a  million. 
"But,"  she  had  said  tearfully,  "you  are 
not  to  marry  his  daughter  I "  (She  had 
heard  of  Dick  Whittington.)  And  Peter 
kissed  away  her  tears  and  promised  not  to 
marry  the  millionaire's  daughter.  (He 
had  kept  that  promise — he  had  not  yet 
met  the  millionaire.)  And  all  the  time 
they  had  stood  at  the  gate,  weaving  plans, 
the  cuckoo,  in  a  neighbouring  beech,  had 
been  uttering  his  cry. 

Disillusion  had  come  rapidly.  Life  in 
London  had  not  been  the  easy  ladder  to 
success  Peter  had  expected  to  find  it ; 
there  had  been  many  hard  times,  and  one 
terrible  fortnight  Peter  remembered  when 
his  genius  had  been  employed  selling 
oranges  in  the  street.  He  could  not  think 
of  it  even  now  without  a  shudder ;  he  had 
almost  known  then  what  starvation  meant. 

• 

He  had  ceased  to  write  to  Molly  during 
that  time — that  was  twenty-two  years  ago. 
Then  he  had  found  employment  with 
]\Ir.  C}rey  to  clean  the  office  and  run 
errands,  and  now  he  was  head  clerk. 

A  strange  apathy  came  over  him  wffen 
he  found  work  again.  His  ambition  had 
all  died  away,  and  with  it  his  belief  in  his 
genius.  He  asked  for  nothing  more  than 
the  post  he  had — to  be  assured  of  homq 
and  food.  But,  strangely  enough  (though 
he  never  again  wrote  to  Molly),  somewhere 
far  back  in  his  consciousness,  remained  ^ 
vague,  hazy  idea  that  he  was  going  home 
some  day  to  marry  her.  He  made  no 
plans,  he  fixed  no  time,  he  never  worried 
on  account  of  delays ;  he  never  considered 
how  time  was  passing  away,  powdering 
with  grey  the  dark  hair,  bending  his  back, 
and  digging  furrows  in  his  brow.  On 
Sunday  he  often  thought  of  Molly,  while 
he  took  his  regulation  walk  in  Dulwich 
Park ;  but  it  was  the  Molly  of  the  old  days 
that  he  thought  of— young,  light,  active, 
with  sunny  hair  and  laughing,  teasing, 
eyes,  and  the  figure  he  saw  accompanying 
her  about,  leaning  over  her  chair,  or 
strolling  by  her  side  with  arm  round  her 
waist,  was.  that  of  an  eager,  dreamy  boy  of 
twenty — his  own. 
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" CUCKOO !    CUCKOO ! " 


He  left  London  next  morning  by  an 
early  train,  and  got  out  at  the  village 
station  at  eight  o'clock.  For  a  minute  he 
stood  wondering  if  he  had  made  a  mistake. 
Opposite  the  station,  where  he  remem- 
bered a  hawthorn-hedge,  stood  a  row  of 
new  villas.  The  station-master  and  porters 
were  strangers  to  him.  But  the  name  of 
the  village  painted  in  white  on  the  sign- 
board stared  him  in  the  face.  He  had  five 
miles  to  walk,  and  he  was  impatient  to 
arrive.  He  passed  the  villas,  and  turned 
down  the  narrow  dusty  lane,  smelling  of 
honeysuckle  and  lime  as  he  remembered  it 
of  old.  He  snuffed  the  sweet  fragrance 
with  delight.  A  lark  began  to  sing,  rising 
almost  from  his  feet,  and  he  stood  and 
watched  it  till  he  could  see  it  no  longer, 
though  its  note  came  thrilling  down  to 
him  from  the  dazzlini^:  blue  overhead. 
Then  he  hurried  on  again,  only  stopping 
to  gather  a  long  trailing  spray  of  honey- 
suckle, whicji  he  threw  over  his  shoulder 
as  he  had  so  often  done  of  old. 

What  a  long  walk  it  seemed  !  He  had 
thought  nothing  of  it  formerly,  and  he 
wondered  that  the  road  appeared  so  long 
now ;  and  then  he  explained  it  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  impatient  to  reach  his  journey's 
end. 

Ah,  there  was  the  cottage  at  last ! 
That,  at  least,  was  unaltered  ;  and  sud- 
denly his  heart  gave  a  throb,  as  from  a 
neighbouring  beech  came  the  soft,  low 
cry,  **  Cuckoo !  Cuckoo  !  "  just  as  he  had 
heard  it  when  last  he  stood  there.  He 
stood  still  in  the  road,  too  troubled  to 
move,  trembling  with  excitement  and 
fatigue,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  cottage- 
door  ;  but  he  saw  nothing  for  the  mist 
that  dimmed  his  sight.  Suddenly  a  rosy, 
buxom  woman  appeared  in  the  porch. 
She  stood  still  a  few  minutes  as  if  waiting 
for  someone,  then  called  **  Molly!  Molly!" 
Peter  started.  Now  she  would  come,  his 
Molly,  and  he  drew  nearer  the  gate. 
**  Yes,  Mother,"  cried  a  childish  voice,  and 
a  little  girl  of  six  ran  round  from  the 
back  of  the  cottage.  Peter  stopped,  and 
then  drew  nearer,  so  that  the  woman  saw 
him.  She  came  down  to  the  gate,  and 
each  hesitated.     For  a  few  moments  they 


stood  still  looking  at  each  other,  and  then 
he  knew. 

"I*ve  come  back,  Molly,"  he  said 
simply. 

She  had  recognised  him  too,  and 
welcomed  him  with  a  flush  which  bore  no 
likeness  to  her  simple  blushes  of  old  days. 

He  followed  her  in,  and  they  sat  again 
in  the  little  old  parlour  with  the  diamond- 
paned  casements.  They  had  much  to 
say,  but  he  let  her  talk  and  sat  listening, 
while  the  child  stood  between  them. 

She  married  William  Deane  (Peter 
remembered  William).  They  had  been 
married  for  twelve  years.  William  had 
asked  her  long  before,  but  she  had  waited. 
She  did  not  say  for  what,  but  she  gave 
a  little  sigh,  and  Peter  knew  as  well  as 
if  she  had  s|)oken,  and  he  looked  on  the 
floor.  Yes,  she  was  happy,  she  said  in 
answer  to  his  question.  William  was  a 
kind  husband  ;  and  they  had  two  children — 
a  bov  and  little  Mollv. 

She  wanted  him  to  stay  and  take  dinner 
with  them  ;  William  would  soon  be  in. 
But  he  was  suddenly  anxious  to  get  away, 
and  said  he  must  go  back.  At  least,  he 
would  wait  and  see  the  boy,  she  said,  and 
went  out  of  the  room  to  call  him.  Molly 
the  vounu:^r  staved  with  "the  funnv  little 
old  man,"  as  she  mentally  termed  him, 
and  when  thev  were  alone  Peter  called  her 
to  him  and  stroked  her  hair.  He  would 
have  liked  to  talk  to  her,  but  was  not 
accustomed  to  children,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  say.  He  saw  in  her  his  Molly  of 
old  days— the  deep  blue  eyes,  the  sunny 
hair,  and  rose  -  bud  complexion.  How 
familiar  was  the  little  impatient  toss  with 
which  she  threw  back  her  hair! 

**  A  boy  and  a  girl ! "  he  muttered, 
*'  and  they  should  have  been  mine ! " 
Then  in  a  sudden  burst  of  passion  he 
struck  his  fist  violently  on  the  table  and 
cried  hoarsely,  *'  He  has  cheated  me ! 
They  are  mine  !  " 

The  child  drew  back  startled,  then  ran 
to  the  door  as  the  boy  came  in.  **  Here  's 
Peter  !  "  she  said,  pulling  him  forward. 

Peter  started !  So  the  boy  had  been 
named  after  him !  He  was  a  strong 
sturdy  fellow  of  eleven,  but  the  visitor's 
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Patt  called  her  la  him. 


" CUCKOO !    CUCKOO ! " 


eyes  suddenly  grew  dim  and  he  could 
hardly  see  him.  He  felt  very  old.  He 
would  not  stay  long,  and  Molly  and  the 
tivo  children  stood  at  the  gate  to  see  him 
down  the  road.  They  waved  their  hands, 
and  he  turned  and  waved  to  them.  But 
he  felt  very  weary ;  his  legs  and  back  ached 
from  the  long  walk.  He  knew  that  his  hair 
was  grey  and  that  there  were  crowsfeet 
round  his  eyes,  for  he  had  seen  the  lines 
on  Molly's  face. 

"  Cuckoo  !  Cuckoo  I  "  The  soft  sounds 
olill  came  from  the  beech,  but  the  notes 
were  uttered  by  a  different  bird — a  weary 
old  bird  whose  springtime  had  passed  long 
ago,  anjl  the  sound  grated  on  Peter's  cars. 
When  he  had  passed  the  curve  in  the 
road,   and  the  cottage  was  no  longer   in 


sight,  he  turned  into  the  fields  and  threw 
himself  down  under  the  trees.  It  was  very 
hot ;  the  sun  was  high  in  the  sky — but 
there,  under  the  trees,  it  was  pleasant. 
The  air  was  full  of  the  sweet  sounds  of 
summer ;  rooks  were  cawing  overhead, 
sheep  were  grazing  near  by,  but  to  Peter 
something  had  gone  out  of  the  day,  it 
seemed  dull  and  cold,  and  he  shivered. 
He  remained  till  the  sun  went  down  and 
the  cool  of  evening  settled  over  the  fields. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  stifling  London 
streets,  and  the  one  hope  which  had  been 
.so  long  dormant  in  his  heart,  which  had 
carried  him  through  dull  days  and  lonely 
gloomy  evenings,  was  dead.  He  would 
never 'marry  Molly.  "The  children  of 
Alice  call  Bertram  '  Father." " 
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THE  Quirinal  Palace  has  wit- 
nessed many  changes  since  its 
foundation  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in 
1572.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able events,  however,  was  that  of  the 
year  when  King  Victor  Emmanuel  took 
possession  of  the  Italian  Throne,  to  be 
followed  eight  years  later  by  his  son, 
Umberto,  the  late  monarch,  who  was 
already  married  to  his  cousin  Marguerite 
of  Savoy,  and  had  thereby  contracted  an 
alliance  which  met  with  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  all  classes,  and  gave  the  people 
of  Italy  a  future  Queen,  who  was,  and  is, 
the  most  beautiful  Queen  in  Europe,  and 
also  the  most  accomplished. 

His  late  Majesty  of  Italy  was  somewhat 
brusque  in  manner,  and  quick  and  de- 
cided in  his  movements  ;  far  more  fond  of 
stirring  out-door  exercises  than  he  was  of 
observing  Court  etiquette.  I  believe  if  he 
had  had  his  way  he  would  have  utterly 
ignored  all  State  formalities,  and  any  cere- 
monies he  was  obliged  to  go  through  he 
cut  as  short  as  possible.  When  in  his 
Palace  of  the  Quirinal,  his  life  was  one  of 
great  simplicity,  his  appearance  in  the 
streets  of  the  ancient  city  being  unmarked 
by  princely  retinue  or  imposing  display  of 
any  sort,  while  what  he  loved  best  was  to 
get  away  to  his  farming  at  a  country  palace 
or  to  shoot  big  game  in  the  woods  and 
on  the  mountains.  He  was  much  beloved 
by  his  people,  and  it  was  no  wonder.  The 
great  majority  of  the  thirty  millions  over 
whom  he  reigned  are  not  blessed  with  an 
over-abundance  of  money,  and  among  the 
poorer  classes  the  poverty  is  very  great. 
For  their  wants  and  necessities  the  King 
had  an  ever-open  purse  ;  he  would  forego 


his  State  allowance  for  a  year  or  two  at  a 
time  ;  would  put  off  a  State  Ball ;  would 
reduce  his  Court  officials  or  the  quadrupeds 
of  his  stables — all  to  alleviate  hunger  and 
distress.  Can  it,  then,  be  wondered  at 
that  the  Italians,  with  all  their  natural 
warm-heartedness,  almost  idolised  their 
monarch  ? 

Instances  without  number,  almost,  could 
be  given  of  what  the  late  King  Umberto 
has  done  for  his  people.  But  let  me  recall 
one  to  you  which  happened  some  years  ago, 
and  which  proved  not  only  the  devotion  of 
the  King  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects, 
but  also  the  indomitable  courage  which 
has  always  characterised  him.  Cholera, 
one  of  the  most  dreaded  scourges,  broke 
out  in  Italy ;  everybody  not  unnaturally 
was  thoroughly  scared,  and  Naples,  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  outbreak,  threatened 
to  become  a  deserted  cilv.  At  this  crisis 
the  King  suddenly  appeared  among  the 
people,  reviving  the  sinking  courage  of 
the  few  who  were  not  stricken,  and,  by  his 
unflagging  energy  and  personal  presence 
in  the  worst  quarters,  restoring  a  degree 
of  confidence  that  enabled  them  to 
combat  successfully  the  dread  enemy  and 
cheerfully  and  uncomplainingly  stand  by  the 
suffering  ones.  This  will  never  be  forgotten 
by  the  Italians.  Years  before,  his  Majesty 
had  proved  his  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle; 
he  fought  so  hard  and  presented  such  a 
resolute  front  to  the  enemy  that  he  had  to 
be  literally  forced  from  the  field  by  the 
Italian  officers,  who  foresaw  the  bac^; 
consequences  likely  -to  ensue  should  the 
Heir-Apparent — as  he  then  was — lose  his 
life  on  the  field.  He  carried  a  reminis- 
cence of  that  event  in  the  form  of  a  scar 
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from  a  big  sabre  cut ;  but  it  is  one  thing 
to  rush  into  battle  surrounded  by  hosts 
just  as  eager  for  the  fray,  and*  quite 
another  quietly  to  expose  oneself  to  all  the 
terrible  risk  of  an  awful  malady  from  which 
few  recover :  and  Umberto  more  truly 
proved  his  courage  in  the  city  of  Naples 
than  he  did  at  the  battle  of  Custozza. 
The  Queen  has  always  been   quite   as 


more  especially  in  the  way  of  lace.  She 
is  reputed  to  be — with  the  exception  of 
Queen  Victoria — the  best-educated  Queen 
in  Kurope,  knowing  English,  French, 
German,  and  Spanish  thoroughly,  and 
speaking  each  as  fluently  as  she  does  her 
own  Italian.  She  is  also  a  finished  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  scholar,  and  is 
not    on\y    thoroughly    familiar    with     the 


popular  as  the  King,  and  in  Rome  might 
b.'  seen  almost  daily  driving  through  the 
streets  and  along  the  fashionable  roads 
of  Monte  Pincio.  Unlike  the  King,  she 
seemed  to  enjoy  all  that  savours  of  State 
and  its  surroundings,  and,  though  the 
King's  attendants  were  all  dressed  in  a 
q-tiet  liveri'.  the  Queen's  were  all  in  royal 
starlet,  and  her  carriage  was  always  drawn 
by  four  splendid  horses  with  either  out- 
i.lcrs  or  equerries.  In  the  matter  of 
■ess  the  Queen  ever  showed  ver>'  good 
^e,   being    fond    of   ail    that    is  costl}'. 


masterpieces  of  European  literature, 
quoting  Petrarch,  Dante,  and  Goethe,  but 
is  so  fond  of  Shakspcre  that  she  has  written 
a  little  w<)rk  on  his  heroines.  Her  nature 
seems  to  be  ihoroughlv  artistic  as  well  as 
poi'lic,  and  crrlainly  in  music  she  possesses 
more  ihan  ordinarv  powers.  The  early 
compositions  of  the  Italian  masters  and 
the  works  of  Ik-ethoven  seem  to  have  for 
her  a  groat  fascination. 

During  the  late  monarch's  reign  early 
hours  WL-rc  the  fashion  at  the  Qtiirinal, 
and  the  Queen  was  seldom  in  bed  after 
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Eevcniniln;  morn- 
ing, she  and  the 
Kii|g  bre.ikfusting 

after    that     hour. 


This 


over,      the 

■s|.onaence 
alleniied  to; 


then    tliere    were 

often      private 

audiences,     visits 

to      studios  —  of 

which  the  Queen 

is  very  fond — and 

her    daily    driw; 

luncheon,        and 

afternoon  tea  with 

the     King';     and, 

whatever  else  had 

to  be  done,  always 

an     hour     or  "so 

before  dinner  was 

spent    v/ith     her 

husband,      when 

sometimes    they    sat    chatting   over   the 

events  of  the  day,   and   sometimes  her 


Majesty  played  on 
the  mandoline, 
I)Te,  or  piano. 
Dinner  was  suned 


at  s 


,  and  » 


usually  a  small 
party,  consisting 
of  the  late  King 
and  Queen 
Margherita,  and 
one  or  two  Lords 
and  Ladies  in 
Waiting. 

The  Queen's 
Kefcptions  or 
Dra«  ing  - 


ways 


well 


attended,  but 
never  crowded, 
her  ^lajesty  pre- 
venting that  by 
making  the  occa- 
sions numerous. 
The     number 

asually  presented  seldom  exceeded  fifty; 

;he     names     were     previously    submitted 
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in  the  usual  way,  and  each  lady  who  was 

approved  of  for  presentation  received 
a  call  from  one  of  her  Majesty's 
Maids  of  Honour.  This  lady  was  alwaj's 
possessed  of  exquisite  tact,  and  managed 
to    elucidate     from   the    debutante   those 


The  chief  distinction  which  could  be  paid 
to  a  tady,  either  a  member  of  the  Italian 
aristocracy  or  a  foreign  visitor,  was  to  be 
honoured  with  an  invitation  to  the  Queen's 
Monday  afternoons.  Seldom  were  there 
more  than  about  twenty  present,  consisting 


things  upon  which  she  was  best  infornu'd. 
Thus  her  Majesty  was  always  well  pnstod 
beforehand  in  the  particular  subjects  nr 
hobbies  of  those  who  would  shortly  be 
presented ;  and  those  who  were  about  to 
undergo  the  ordeal  were  equally  apprised 
of  the  Quirinal  formula.  At  the  ceremony 
itself  the  Queen  went  among  the  ladies 
chatting  to  each  one  pleasantly.  The 
Drawing- Rooms  were  not  held  in  the  after- 
noon, but  in  the  evening,  an  innovation 
that  might  well  be  copied  at  other  Courts,  as 
evening-dress  always  looks  better  beneath 
electric  or  gas  light,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
■idditional  beauty  imparted  to  the  saloons. 


of  ihc  Queen,  a  few  valued  friends,  and 
a  wry  si'lect  fuH'  of  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  of  the  Court  circle.  This  was  held  in 
the  Queen's  own  private  apartments.  Some 
of  the  most  beautiful  instrumental  music 
it  is  possible  to  listen  to  was  performed  by 
a  quintet  party,  and  in  the  intervals  the 
Queen  would  seat  herself  first  by  the  side 
of  one  and  then  another  of  her  guests,  not 
beckoning  them  to  her,  but  herself  crossing; 
the  room  to  them  and  conversing  in  the 
most  affable  manner.  I!ut  it  was  a  most 
hospitable  Court,  and  so  its  receptions, 
dinners,  and  balls  were  numerous ;  the 
latter,  being  very  brilliant,  were  best  worth 
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seeing.  The  company  entered  by  the  Grand 
Staircase  and  passed  through  the  Guards' 
Hall,  where  were  stationed  some  of  the 
pick  of  the  Italian  Army,  and  so  on  through 
brilliantly  lighted  saloons  to  the  ball-room. 
This  has  a  number  of  settees  placed 
around  it,  and  here  were  seated  numbers  of 
the  guests,  who,  of  course,  were  the  very 
elite  of  Italian  society.  Chairs  of  State 
were  placed  under  a  canopy  for  their 
i\Iajesties,  and  the  Queen  always  occupied 
hers,  being  escorted  to  it  with  much 
ceremony  by  the  Court  Chamberlain.  The 
King,  however,  was  far  more  comfortable 
walking  about  and  talking  genially  to  his 
courtiers.  The  dancing  commenced  at 
eleven   o'clock,  and  was   carried  on  with 


assemblage.  The  beauty  of  the  Italian 
ladies  Is  proverbial,  but  it  is  never  denied 
that  the  Queen  is  always  the  loveliest 
amongst  them.  And  she  has  ever  been 
reputed  to  be  as  good  and  charitable  as 
she  is  beautiful,  most  energetically  taking 
up  various  philanthropic  causes,  visiting 
f)ersonally  hospitals  and  other  institutions, 
where  she  would  enter  gaily  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  inmates,  distributing  flowers 
among  them,  or  making  the  children  happy 
with  to)'s.  Vet,  with  all  this,  her  Majesty 
has  found  plenty  of  time  for  her  studies  and 
her  music ;  for,  possessed  of  the  most  un- 
flagging energy,  her  days  often  consisted  of 
seventeen  hours'  continuous  employment. 
Rut  it  is  time  I  gave  some  little  idea  of 


much  zest,  the  Queen  herself  taking 
part  in  State  quadrilles,  etc.  Later  in  the 
evening  her  Majesty  moved  about  among 
her  visitors,  the  most  striking  figure  in  the 


the  appearance  of  the  Quirinal  Palace. 
The  building  stands  in  a  fine  piazza, 
surrounded  with  Grecian  sculpture  and 
granite  obelisks  and  basins.    No  one  caa 
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call  the  palace  exterior  beautiful ;  it  is 
a  long,  straggling,  overgrown-looking 
building,  and  was  formerly  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Popes.  Passing  beneath 
a  deep  portal,  3'ou  turn  Into  a  spacious 
court,  over  you  and  on  your  left  being  a 
quaint  clock-tower,  with  a  dial  that  is 
it  of  I'apal  days,  the  Virgin  and 


Emperor  and  Empress.  They  arc 
beautiful  beyond  all  description,  and  their 
preparation  entailed  a  large  expenditure 
Truth  to  tell,  the  German  imperial 
visit,  with  the  numerous  suite  which 
accompanied  them,  was  a  pretty  severe 
strain  '  for  the  Quirinal  coffers ;  but  the 
Emperor  William  was  an  ally,  and  so  of 


Child  appearing  on  it.  Tin.' Grand  Stair- 
case is  rich  in  marble  imisitics,  :ind 
bordered  with  choice  plants.  This  lias 
emrana?  into  the  Guards'  Hall,  with  its 
lofty  roof  richly  decorated  in  gold  and 
painted  fiescoes.  Marble  and  F"Iorentine 
tapeslr}'  appear  alternately  on  the  walls, 
and  the  lioor,  one  hundred  and  ihirly-five 
feet  in  length,  is  a  magnificent  e\am]ile  of 


irMe 


here 


thei 


entrance  right  and  left  to  numerous 
fuites  of  apartments.  On  the  left 
are  the  long  succession  which  were 
entirely  re- decorated  and  relitted  some 
six  years  ago  for  the  visit  of  the  German 


ticoi-ssiiy  had    to    be    received    with   all 
possible  honour  and  disjilay, 

Away  to  the  right  of  the  (iuards'  Hall 
may  be  seen  what  was  formerly  the  chapel 
uhere  Popes  were  wont  to  ofiiciale.  Mass 
is  not  now  said  here  ;  since  the  loss  of 
temporal  p()W(r  by  the  Pontiff  it  has 
been  forbidden.  King  I'mberto  put  up  a 
division  and  utilised  one  part  of  it  for  the 
memenlues  of  the  funeral  of  his  father, 
Victor  Kmmanuel.  ;\lany  of  these  are 
exceedingly  costly,  consisting  of  crowns 
and  laurel  wreaths  of  pure  gold,  set  with 
precious  stones:  also  there  is  a  large 
collection    of    illuminated    addresses  and 
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beautiful  wreaths  with  silk  pendants. 
These  haii  been  sent  from  nearly  all  the 
reigning  nionarchs  of  Kurope.  celebrities 
of  all    nations,    and  cities  and  towns  of 


chiselled  statuary  and  glittering  Venetian 
and  Murano  glass  are  enhanced  by  the 
rich  velvet  hangings  and  upholstcrj-. 
A  deal  of  it,  however,  would  be  vastly 
improved  by  a 
judicious  restora- 
tion, for  it  fell  ver>- 
much  into  decay 
during  the  residence 
of  the  Papal  authori- 
ties ;  and  although 
the  late  King  did  a 
great  deal,  he  hesi- 
tated to  spend  so 
large  an  amount  as 
a  thorough  renova- 
tion would  require, 
preferring  rather  to 
use  the  money  for 
the  benefit  of  his 
subjec 


Thcr 


al«. 


Italy.  It  is  a  collection  that  speaks  im- 
pressively of  the  esteem  uith  which  King 
Victor  l-'mmanuel  was  rLgarde<i  by  the 
world  at  large. 

The  State  a|>artments  are  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  more  like  halls  than  rooms. 
The  entire  decoration  has  originally  been 
costly  in  the  extreme ;  there  is  a  profusion 
of  cx(|uisite  marble,  and  tapestry  of  the 
finest  manufacture,  while  the  lofty  ceilings 
are  lavishly  stuccoed  and  gilded,  and 
adorned  with  painted  frescoes  of  the 
choicest  description  from  the  hands 
of  Italy's  greatest   masters.      Beautifully 


centred  in  aThrone- 
room,  a  place  when- 
Majesty  formally  re- 
cci\es  with  all  its 
atiendant  dignity. 
Itut  King  Umberto 
dispensed  with  the 
dignity  as  much  as 
possible,  both  as 
r<^gards  appoint- 
ments and  regula- 
tions. The  Throne 
itself  is  really  only 
an  ordinary  velvet 
I)  i.ii  F.KN.  am]  giitied  chair  on 

a  dais ;  but  to  sit 
on  this  and  receive  "as  far  too  formal 
for  his  -Majesty,  for  he  generally  stood  on 
the  lower  step  of  the  dais  and  received  the 
peo]ile  as  they  were  presented.  Noticeable, 
t(to.  was  the  fact  that  there  «as  no  chair  for 
the  Queen.  Their  Majesties  each  preferred 
to  receive  in  their  own  way,  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  possible.  The  ball-room  is 
one  of  th(r  most  beautiful  sulons  of  the 
Quirinal  ;  the  mjthological  paintings 
over  doorHays  and  *indow  recesses  and 
in  the  frescoes  of  the  ceiling  are  some  of 
the  choicest  artistic  works  extant.  Crim- 
son and  gold  are  the  prevailing  tones  of 
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decoration  and  hangings.  The  room  is 
lined  u'ilh  ivindows  on  either  side ;  from 
one  row  you  see  into  the  lovely  gardens 
of  tlie  palace,  and  from  the  other  over 
the  cilj'  right  auay  to  Pope's  Mount.  A 
smallLT  tall-room  opens  from  it,  often 
used  for  receptions.  It  is,  if  anything, 
more  beautiful  than  is  the  larger  one. 
Here  the  crimson  and  gold  brocade  is  all 
hand-worked  nith  exquisite  floral  designs, 
the  walls  being  literally  covered  with 
plate  -  glass,  gold  -  relief,  and  painting ; 
the  floor  —  like  that  of  the  previous 
room — is  of  ric!:  pai- 


The  private  dining-room  is  exceed- 
ingly handsome.  The  ceiling  has  some 
choice  frescoes,  and  beneath  is  a  fme 
alto  -  relievo  of  mythological  subjects. 
The  graceful  Venetian  chandeliers  are 
very  lovely  in  design,  and  the  panelled 
mirrors  on  the  walls  are  interspersed 
with  hangings  of  tapestry.  Then  there 
is  a  ver>'  charming  little  sitting-room, 
formerly  used  exclusively  by  the  late 
King  and  the  Queen.  Much  of  the 
furniture  therein  is  very  antique,  ( 
of    carved    oak,    .'Spanish     leather 


Of 


ther 


are  u  number  of 
ante -rooms,  drawing- 
rooms,  Ambassadors' 
talons,  and  so  on,  and 
also  there  are  the 
private  apartments 
latclv  used  liv  their 
Majesties,  of'  which 
the  Blue  Saloon  of 
the  Queen  is  the  most 
Iteautiful.  A  gay,' 
cheerful  ■  looking 
apartment  it  is,  with 


eral 


ndows 


looking  out  into  the 
Quirinal  gardens, 
richly  brocaded  walls, 
with  portraits  uf  the 
House  of  Savoy, 
Stands  and  cases  of 
curios  without 
number,  b  I  u  e- 
brocaded  furniture, 
and  always  an  abun- 
dance of  flowers. 
Nor  mast  I  forget  Ute 
exquisite  Neapolitan 
tapcsti}',  and  her 
Majesty's  business- 
like 'desk,  in 
front  of  which  she 
spent  u  certain  part 

of  htT  time  every  day.  Adjoining  this  is 
a  smaller  saloon,  where  stands  a  grand 
piano,  on  the  walls  being  a  fine  collection 
of  books  in  varioos  languages  reposing  in 
white  and  gold  shelves. 


paintings  abound,  and  the  floor  is  entirely 
of  marble  mosaic.  It  is  perhaps  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  in  the  Italian  palace 
the  finest  of  the  marbles  of  the  country 
are  lavishly  used  in  all  directions. 
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The  gardens  of  the  Quirinal,  though 
not  very  large,  are  extremely  lovely,  having 
a  wondrous  display  of  flowers,  ferns, 
palms,  and  otlier  trees  such  as  we  are 
imaccustomed  to  or,  at  the  most,  only  see 
in  the  finest  of  glass-houses.  Then  there 
are  such  delightfully  shady  avenues,  with 
much  exquisite  statuary  and  fine  marble 
fountains,  that  the  place  seems  almost  a 
fairyland.  Also  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  that  there  is  a  maze  in  the 
grounds,  of  which  y< 
view  from  the  ball-rt 


outside  places, 
and  stables,  c; 
they  are  soni 
their  kind. 

Other    pa  I  at 
have 


only  ji 
of    the 


get   a  very  good 
u  windows.     The 
the  riding-school 
be  noted,  but 
■erj-    finest    of 


their  Majesties  I 
which  can  only  be  briefly 
,  one  of  which  is  the  famous 
Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  with  its  world 
of  art-truasutes ;  and  another,  the  palace 
near  St.  Mark's,  in  Venice.  There  is 
also  the  charming  Alpine  retreat  at 
Gressoncy,  and  the  favourite  summer 
residence,  the  Palace  of  Monza,  between 


the  Lake  of  Como  and  Milan.  It  was 
here,  as  everyone  knows,  that  the  cruel 
murder  which  startled  and  shocked  the 
world  took  place.  Here  the  King  pursued 
his  hobby  of  farming,  and  the  Queen 
her  favourite  pastime  of  gardening,  varied 
by  cycling,  an  exercise  at  which  her 
Majesty  was  an  expert.  Their  Jlajesties 
had,  in  the  present  King  Victor  Emmanuel, 
one  son,  whose  marriage  with  the  Princess 
H^li^ne  of  Montenegro  took  place  in  1 89(1. 
With  the  gracious  permission  of  the  lale 
King  and  the  Queen,!  have  at  various  limes 
visited  the  Quirinal,  and  when  in  Rome 
only  last  Easter  saw  his  Majesty  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  He  then  looked  in  the 
best  of  health  and  spirits,  and  responded 
smilingly  to  the  hearty  greetings  of  his 
people,  no  thought  of  the  grim  tragedy 
soon  to  be  enacted  overshadowing  him  or 
them.  On  the  last  occasion  the  King  was 
himself  driving  a  fine  pair  of  bays;  the 
Queen  presently  following  in  a  carriage 
and  four  with  scarlet-clad  outriders.  Her 
Majesty  was  looking  perfectly  charming  in  a 
large  picturo-hat  and  a  crimson  plush  cloak. 
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WHEN  MARY  QUEENED  THE  SCOTS 

THE    TRUE    HISTORY   OF    THE    OFFENCE    OF   CHASTELARB, 
SOMETIME    ENVOY   TO    THE    COURT   OF  SCOTLAND. 

By   HALLIWELL    SUTCLIFFE, 

Author  of  ''^  Shameless  Jf'avt/e,^'  etc. 


WHEN  my  master  sent  me  forth  from 
gay  France  into  this  drear  land 
of  Scotland  to  plead  his  suit  with  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  I  had  little  choice  but 
to  obey  Yet  the  embassy  was  little  to  my 
liking;  for  *tis  an  ill  wind  that  sends  a 
man  a- wooing  for  another,  if  so  the 
lady  chance  to  be  of  matchless  beauty, 
and  of  a  heart  so  delicate  and  tender 
that  she  seemeth  well  -  nigh  to  caress 
when  she  means  but  to  be  civil.  I 
had  already  spoken  with  her  Majesty, 
and  had  passed  verses  with  her — she 
having  as  dainty  a  turn  of  French  as  any 
in  my  country — and  I  felt  that  a  man  must 
be  kin  to  marble  if  he  set  himself  to  meet 
the  Queen  daily  and  yet  to  keep  his  heart. 
And  so  the  matter  fell  out  as  I  had  told 
myself  it  must  fall  out.  For  I  had  not 
been  the  space  of  a  week  in  Holyrood, 
after  tendering  my  first  devoirs  to  her 
Majesty,  than  I  was  like  to  run  clean  mad 
for  love  of  her.  It  were  shame,  I  think, 
for  one  who  is  nephew  to  the  Chevalier 
Bayard,  that  good  knight  without  fear  and 
without  reproach,  were  I  to  write  down 
thus  bluntly  that  I  loved  the  Queen,  and 
yet  make  no  excuses  for  the  same.  I  trust 
that  I  am  more  n:aster  of  all  old  chivalry 
and  pride  than  to  think  there  could  be 
anything  but  hopelessness  in  such  a 
passion ;  yet,  meeting  as  we  did,  amid 
such    rude,   unlettered    company  as    was 
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about  the  Court  at  Holyrood,  and  finding 
mutual  sympathy  and  delight  in  reciting 
the  poems  of  Ronsard,  or  in  matching 
our  wits  the  one  against  the  other  in 
rhyme,  it  would  have  been  strange  if  I  had 
not  sometimes  seen  the  woman  only,  and 
forgotten  that  royalty  was  more  than  a 
disfiguring  mask. 

But,  indeed,  I  make  no  more  excuse.  So 
that  I  be  accounted  honest,  if  something 
witless,  in  the  matter,  I  care  only  to  rid  me 
of  this  my  last  confession,  which  shall  one 
day  rise  to  damn  her  ^Majesty's  enemies 
and  mine.  I  loved  the  Queen,  then,  as 
hotly,  as  tenderly — ay,  as  chivalrously — as 
if  she  had  been  less  than  Queen  and  more 
than  friend;  and  she,  forasmuch  as  courtesy 
and  ready  kindliness  were  but  a  part  of 
her  beauty,  smiled  at  my  wit,  and,  looking 
beyond  me  as  it  were,  forgot  that  even 
loyal  courtiers  may  hide  men's  hearts 
beneath  their  cloaks. 

It  chanced  in  this  wise  that  I  came 
near  to  placing  her  Majesty's  honour  in 
jeopardy.  I  had  left  Holyrood  after 
supper  upon  a  certain  night  of  August, 
with  intent  to  visit  a  young  compatriot 
who  had  lately  secured  a  post  under  the 
Governor  of  the  Castle.  The  night  was 
warm  and  moonlit ;  and  I  loitered  through 
the  town,  forgetting  about  my  friend  at 
the  CastJe,  and  wishful,  it  may  be,  that 
some  brawl  might  come  across  my  path 
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and  give  me  opportunity  to  exchange  my 
sick  fancies  touching  the  Queen  for  the 
more  wholesome  thrust  and  parry  of  lithe 
steel.  And  a  brawl  I  found,  of  the 
hottest;  for  in  the  High  Street,  hard  by 
John  Knox's  house,  a  shrewd  passage  of 
arms  was  in  progress  between  a  party 
of  the  Gordons  and  some  followers  of 
Lord  Ogilvy.  I  unsheathed  my  rapier  as 
I  ran,  and  was  soon  in  the  thick  of  it — 
caring  little  what  the  cause  at  issue  was, 
nor  to  which  side  I  joined  myself,  so  only 
I  found  pastime  for  my  sword-arm.  As 
chance  had  it,  I  found  myself  fighting  on 
Ogilvy's  side  against  the  Gordons  ;  and  a 
right  merry  entertainment  we  furnished 
them  withal,  until  at  last  we  gave  back 
each  from  the  other,  from  sheer  lack  of 
breath,  and  stood  apart  a  little  on  cither 
side  the  street,  and  eyed  each  other 
wistfully. 

Yet  both  sides  had  wounds  enough  to 
show  for  one  evening*s  play,  and  His  like 
our  next  bout  would  have  been  no  lengthy 
matter ;  but,  just  as  we  were  breathed 
again,  a  window  of  the  house  behind  us 
was  flung  open  on  the  sudden,  and  a  dour 
Scotch  face  looked  out  on  us.  'Twas 
Master  John  Knox  himself,  than  whom 
there  was  no  man  in  all  Scotland  less  to 
my  liking. 

**  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pur- 
sueth.  All  thev  that  take  the  sword  shall 
perish  with  the  sword,"  quoth  Master  Knox. 
And  then,  bending  his  thick  brows 
and  thrusting  out  his  lean  grey  lips, 
**  Such  things  have  come  into  this  realm 
through  favour  of  the  Babylonish  Woman 
who  calls  herself  the  Queen.  Are  the 
terrors  of  Hell  as  naught  to  you  that  ye 
will  alway " 

But  of  truth  I  listened  to  no  more  ;  for 
my  wish  to  slit  the  ribald  throat  of  Master 
Knox  had  never  been  so  strong  upon  me 
as  to-night,  and  I  chafv^d  against  the 
unwritten  law  that  a  priest  should  be  free 
to  spread  slanders  and  treasons — ^yea,  to 
befoul  the  name  of  virtue  and  of  majesty — 
and  yet  be  asked  no  price.  Howbeit,  the 
fray  was  parted  for  that  night,  and  doubt- 
less the ,  preacher  took  great  praise  to 
himself — as  men  of  peace  are  wont  to 
do — that   he   had   quelled   our  passions ; 


whereas  we  were  ready  all  of  us  to 
abandon  the  quarrel  before  ever  Master 
Knox  thrust  his  rough  voice  between  our 
swords. 

Now  all  this  were  not  worth  mention, 
had  it  not  proved  the  occasion  of  a  most 
disastrous  meeting  with  my  Lord  Moray, 
the  Queen's  half  -  brother  and  chief 
adviser.  For  Master  Knox,  spying  me 
from  his  window,  and  bearing  a  constant 
grudge  against  me,  must  needs  call  me 
by  name  just  as  I  was  going  homeward 
with  our  party. 

"  There  is  one  among  you  with  whom  I 
would  fain  have  speech,"  cried  Master 
John ;  **  I  mean  the  man  Chastelard, 
whose  dalliance  with  the  Queen  doth 
stink  in  all  men's  nostrils.  Come  up 
hither  to  my  chamber,  Sir,  and  hearken 
to  some  godly  and  seasonable  converse." 

There  was  some  laughter  among  the 
Gordons  at  this,  and  I  turned  me  about 
sharply  ;  for  I  longed  to  fix  the  quarrel — 
the  Queen's  quarrel  and  mine — upon  a 
younger  man  and  a  better  swordsman  than 
John  Knox.  But  none  of  the  company 
would  meet  my  eye,  and  I  stood  there, 
mortal  sick  with  anger  and  dismay  at  the 
recollection  of  those  words,  whose  dalliance 
ivilh  the  Queefi.  I  had  understood  nothing 
of  this  before,  nor  guessed  that  her 
Majesty's  favour  toward  me  could  be 
thus  construed  even  by  so  fertile  a 
scandal-maker  as  holy  Knox ;  and  the 
thought  stung  me  past  endurance.  As 
I  stood,  the  voice  of  Master  Knox  rang 
hard  and  clear  once  more  across  the 
moonlit  street. 

**  Thou  wearest  a  froward  brow  and  an 
ungodly  heart,  young  man.  Come  up 
hither,  that  so  I  may  chasten  thee  to 
righteousness." 

I  came  to  myself  with  a  start.  "  Master 
Knox,"  I  said  in  a  level  voice,  "  one  whose 
tongue  is  so  prone  to  besmirch  the  fairest 
lady  in  your  kingdom,  and  your  Queen, 
may  well  hold  strange  views  of  chastening 
and  righteousness.  How  know  I  but  that 
a  dagger,  thrust  into  the  back  of  a  man, 
may  be  reckoned  a  very  righteous  instru- 
ment of  thy  Church  }  " 

Some  of  the  disputants  in  the  late  brawl 
were   Catholics    like    myself,   and    these^ 
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standing  about  me  in  a  ring,  sent  up  a 
shout  of  mockery  to  where  Master  Knox's 
dour  Protestant  face  scowled  down  upon 
us.  The  good  man  fell  into  a  fit  of 
passion — being  ill-used,  I  take  it,  to  have 
his  rough  speech  returned  in  kind — and 
forthwith  he  poured  on  us  one  of  those 
frenzied  harangues  whereby  he  was  wont 


house  and  ran  up  the  stair.  Crossing  to 
where  he  stood  at  the  window,  1  caught 
him  by  the  throat  and  pushed  him  back- 
ward ;  and  God  is  my  witness  how  hard 
it  was  to  keep  myself  from  doing  him 
more  serious  hurt. 

We  stood   regarding  each   other  for  a 
space,  while  the  shouts  and   laughter  in 


/  cauf;ht  him  by  the  throat  and  pushed  him  baiira.iird. 


to  Stir  the  congregation  to  sedition,  strife, 
and  malice. 

"  Gardez  I'eau ! "  called  one  of  the 
Gordons  on  the  sudden. 

It  was  the  cry  given  by  the  housewives 
of  Edinburgh  when  about  to  throw  their 
slops  into  the  street.  The  preacher 
winced  under  the  keen  shaft  of  irony; 
and  then  his  speech  grew  so  immoderate, 
his  words  so  foul  against  the  Queen's 
honour  and  my  own,  that  for  shame's  sake 
I    pushed    open    the    street-door    of  his 


the  street  died  down  in  token  of  my 
friends'  departure. 

"Well,  MastL-r  Knox.""'  I  said,  eyeing 
him  steadily. 

"Nay,  'tis  ill,"  said  he.  striving  to  out- 
stare  me.  "  Yet  of  a  piece  is  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  wantonings- " 

Other  steps  sounded  on  the  stair, 
and  Master  Knox's  servant,  ushering 
in  two  visitors,  stayed  his  master  from 
finishing  his  speech.  I  looked  at  tlic 
new-comers,    and     they    at   _me  ;    and 
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it   seemed   the   chamber  grew   chilly   on 
the  sudden. 

**  Welcome,  Lord  Moray ;  I  prithee,  seat 
yourself,"  said  Knox,  smoothing  his  rough 
tongue  as  best  he  could. 

Lord  Moray  declined  the  offered  chair 
and  went  and  stood  beside  the  hearth, 
half  inclining  his  head  to  me  as  he  passed. 
Mr.  Randolph,  the  English  Ambassador, 
who  had  come  with  him,  kept  standing 
by  the  door,  and  all  three  glanced  edge- 
ways at  me,'  as  if  my  presence  were 
iiSppportune.  Seeing  this,  I  laughed  a 
little  to  myself,  and  sat  me  down,  and 
addressed  myself  to  get  full  measure  of 
enjoyment  from  the  contretemps.  For  I 
have  alway  had  a  keen  scent  for  a  rogue, 
and  from  the  first  evening  of  his  company 
I  had  read  the  fashion  of  my  Lord  Moray : 
stories  were  current  at  Court,  likewise,  as  to 
the  double  face  he  showed  to  the  Queen 
and  to  the  Queen's  enemies,  and  1  had 
taken  scant  pains  to  hide  from  him  how 
deeply  I  sorrowed  to  see  her  Majesty's 
trust  in  so  hollow-hearted  a  brother  and 
so  treacherous  a  Minister.  That  Mr. 
Randolph  was  dishonest  also,  it  needed 
only  his  credentials  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
of  England  to  prove ;  and  it  pleased  me 
strangely  to  be  here  in  the  one  room  with 
these  three  dearest  enemies. 

**  We  are  well  met.  Messieurs,"  I  laughed, 
•*  seeing  that  IMaster  Knox,  who  was  just 
about  to  preach  to  me — and  I  a  Catholic! — 
did  ever  like  a  fair  audience." 

**  Which  haply  he  would  have  lacked  in 
you,"  qiioth  Lord  Moray  brusquely.  Like 
Master  Knox  himself,  it  was  my  Lord's 
fashion  to  be  rude  of  speech,  since  in  this 
country  of  Scotland  men  measure  honesty 
by  roughness. 

"  Which  haply  he  would  have  lacked  in 
me.  You  speak  truth,"  I  went  on  suavely. 
**  But  then  there  was  more  than  this  in 
hand ;  for*  /  was  minded  to  preach  to 
Master  Knox — a  sermon  as  bitter  as  his 
own." 

*'  Out  of  the  sons  of  Belial  what  shall  a 
man  look  to  see  start  forth  }  Lewdness, 
and  blasphemies,  and  mockery  of  the  men 
of  God,"  thundered  Knox. 

But  I  meant  not  to  let  Master  John's 
tongue  enJQjrits  wonted. tyranny.     **  Hark 


ye.  Master  Knox,"  I  cried,  "  it  may  please 
these  friends  of  thine  to  humour  thy 
office,  but  I  would  have  thee  know  that 
the  Queen  has  those  about  her  who  will 
right  her  quarrels  in  their  own  way.  Is  it 
the  men  of  God,  then,  who  have  privilege 
to  utter  these  blasphemies  of  which  thou 
speakest  ?  Is  it  the  men  of  God  who 
count  it  holiness  to  set  snares,  and  lies, 
and  evil  talk  about  the  feet  of  a  young  and 
tender-hearted  Queen  }  " 

"Hold,  Sirrah!"  cried  Moray.  His- 
face  was  pale  with  rage,  but  it  was  no  habit 
of  his  to  let  anger  run  into  his  sword- 
blade  ;  and,  doubtless,  he  deemed  me  too- 
little  his  equal  in  a  quarrel,  though  I  could 
boast  no  bars  sinister  across  my  coat-of- 
arms. 

I  grew  cool  once  more.  **  My  Lord 
Moray,"  I  said,  **  have  you  come  to  take 
this  fanatic  preacher's  part  against  your 
Sovereign  }  In  France  we  are  not  wont  to- 
let  questions  as  to  a  lady's  honour  go- 
unheeded,  be  the  questioner  never  so 
armoured  with  Scripture.  Howbeit,  I  am 
slow,  it  may  be,  to  learn  the  customs  of 
your  country." 

Lord  ]\Ioray  muttered  somewhat  beneath 
his  breath,  and  the  English  Ambassador 
smiled  thinly,  as  if  he  gleaned  a  cynic  sort 
of  amusement  from  the  strife.  And  then 
a  thought  of  prudence  came  to  me.  I 
wondered  if  I  were  serving  the  Queen  in 
the  best  fashion  by  thus  plainly  throwing^ 
down  the  gauntlet  to  her  enemies  ;  and  so, 
wondering  still,  I  got  me  out  again  into- 
the  street. 

Yet  my  footsteps  lagged  as  I  walked 
down  the  Canongate.  There  was  some 
secret  between  those  three  whom  I  had 
left  closeted  in  Master  Knox's  chamber, 
and  mischief  might  be  brewing.  My  heart 
is  over-soft  for  a  man's,  perchance,  for,  as  I 
stood  in  the  quiet  street  and  watched  the 
moonlight  shift  across  the  house-fronts,  a 
measureless  pity  for  the  Queen  took  hold 
of  me.  I  forgot  my  passion,  and  remem- 
bered only  that  she  stood  alone  among  a 
crowd  of  liars — she,  who  was  delicate  as  a 
snowflake  to  the  sun,  to  feel  the  breath  of 
calumny  !  Yet  what  could  I  do  when  even 
our  hours  of  wit  and  song  together  were 
counted  shameful  ? 
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Slowly  I  retraced  my  steps  toward 
Master  Knox's  house,  scarce  knowing  my 
purpose,  until  I  stood  with  my  foot  on  the 
bottom  stair,  hearkening  if  there  were  any 
servant  near  to  mark  my  return.  I  crept 
up  the  stair,  thievishly,  softly ;  and  now  I 
knew  what  it  was  in  my  heart  to  do.  To 
save  my  own  life,  to  do  service  to  any 
save  Mary  Stuart,  I  could  not  have  done 
such  violence  to  my  honour ;  and  never 
until  this  moment  had  I  guessed  what 
tenderness  I  bore  the  Queen,  nor  known 
that  I  could  count  it  right  and  fitting  to 
play  the  eavesdropper. 

The  door  of  the  chamber  I  had  lately 
quitted  was  closed  ;  but  a  second  door 
showed  half-open  on  the  right,  and  into 
this  I  crept.  Groping  about  in  the  dark- 
ness, I  found  my  way  to  the  dividing  wall 
between  the  two  chambers  and  laid  my  ear 
against  it.  Frail  the  wall  must  have  been — 
no  more  than  a  partition,  belike  —  for 
every  word  came  plainly  from  the  further 
side. 

"I  would  have  no  slaughter,"  Master 
Knox  was  saying.  "  Beat  these  Anti- 
christs—  ay,  trounce  them  soundly — 
but  soil  not  your  hands  with  blood.  As 
the  abomination  of  desolation  are  the 
priests  and  the  mummers,  yet  shall  they 
not  continue  —  trounce  them,  my.  Lord 
Moray,  trounce  them,  but  take  no  man*s 
life,  how  vile  and  Papish  soever  he  be." 

"  Nay,  we  mean  but  to  beat  them,"  said 
Lord  Moray,  with  a  laugh.  "If  the  Queen 
must  needs  hear  Mass,  we  must  teach  her 
that  it  suits  not  the  temper  of  her  subjects ; 
and  I  warrant  these  soft-stepping  priests 
of  hers  will  not  seek  a  second  trouncing 
at  our  hands." 

And  so  the  talk  ran  on,  until  I  had  their 
whole  plan  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand. 
Her  Majesty's  priests  were  to  be  set  on  as 
they  came  from  celebrating  Mass  on  the 
morrow ;  it  was  to  be  given  out  that  this 
was  the  outcome  of  a  widespread  dis- 
affection toward  her  religion  ;  and  I 
knew,  though  Lord  Moray  said  not  as 
much,  that  he  was  to  play  the  part  of 
sympathiser  with  the  Queen — ^to  make 
pretence  of  punishing  the  offenders,  and 
to  protest  his  own  zeal  for  the  Catholic 
religion.    So  much  I  learned,  and  had  in 


mind  to  get  me  qmetly  back  to  Holyrood, 
that  so  I  might  warn  her  Majesty,  when 
Moray  broke  up  the  talk  and  bade  Master 
Knox  good-even. 

**  And  what  of  the  'young  man,  the  son 
of  Belial,  named  Chastelard  ?  'Tis  unmeet 
that  he  longer  pollute  the  air  of  the  Court," 
said  the  preacher. 

**  That  shall  be  my  concern,"  answered 
Moray.  **  I  have  learned  somewhat  of  his 
old  life  in  France,  and  the  Queen  will 
listen  to  a  clear  request  from  me." 

Knox,  who  could  be  civil  on  occasion — 
though  I  doubt  it  irked  him  at  all  times — 
went  down  the  stair  with  his  visitors,  and 
shut  and  barred  the  house-door  after  he 
had  sped  them  down  the  street.  He 
returned  to  the  same  chamber,  and  I 
could  hear  the  gurgle  of  wine  into  a 
cup  as  he  settled  himself  beside  the 
hearth.  Then  I,  too,  crept  softly  out, 
making  no  noise  until  I  had  gained  the 
street-door.  Soon  as  I  had  reached  it,  I 
wrenched  the  bolts  free  of  their  staples, 
turned  the  key,  and  sped  out  into  the 
moonlight.  A  faint  cry  of  **  Thieves ! 
thieves  !  "  came  from  behind,  but  I  heeded 
naught  until  I  was  safe  in  Holyrood  once 
more. 

My  brain  was  in  a  riot.  That  foul 
treatment  was  in  store  for  the  priests  on 
the  morrow  angered  me  sufficiently ;  but 
I  could  no  way  brook  that  the  Queen 
should  be  taught  by  such  as  my  Lord 
Moray  to  think  ill  of  me.  How  greatly 
she  favoured  him  I  knew  ;  that  he  had 
snared  enough  of  her  sisterly  trust  to 
make  falsehood  from  his  lips  seem  truth, 
I  realised  ;  yet  I  would  rather  die  by  my 
own  hand  than  let  her  Majesty  think  one 
whit  more  lightly  of  me  than  my  love 
deserved.  A  trivial  matter  it  might  have 
been  to  another  man  ;  but  I  had  staked 
all  on  the  one  throw,  and  Mary  Stuart 
had  grown  to  be  bread  and  drink  to 
me.  To  be  denied  her  favour,  to  be 
thrust  out  of  Scotland,  away  from  the 
sun  and  the  light — nay,  that  was  worse 
than  death ! 

In  this  tumult  of  feeling  I  was  sum- 
moned to  her  Majesty's  chamber,  and  my 
mind  was  scarce  soothed  by  seeing  Lord 
Moray  foremost  among  the  courtiers  who 
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surrounded  her.  At  the  first  breath  I 
thought  that  he  had  already  sped  his 
shaft ;  but  it  was  not  so,  for  her  Majesty 
bade  me,  with  her  wonted  kindness,  recite 
an  ode  to  her  before  she  went  to  her 
chamber  for  the  night. 

**  They  have  wearied  me  with  their  talk 
of  State,  Monsieur  Chastelard,"  said  she, 
with  a  gay  laugh ;  **  and  I  will  listen  to  no 
more.  What  verses  will  you  give  me 
to-night  ?  " 

I  named  Brantome  and  other  of  our 
favourite  poets,  though  I  had  little  heart 
Just  now  for  reciting  idle  verse.  But  her 
Majesty  would  none  of  these. 

**  I  believe.  Monsieur,  that  no  lesser 
poet  than  yourself  will  content  me,"  she 
declared,  with  the  sweet  half- smile  that 
never  failed  to  set  my  pulses  throbbing. 

*'  There  are  better  verses,  your  Majesty," 
I  began. 

**  That  is  not  kind  of  you.  Monsieur — 
to  deny  my  judgment  in  such  matters," 
she  laughed. 

I  glanced  at  .ny  Lord  Moray  and  saw 
the  frown  deepen  on  his  face.  And  I 
hink  the  sight  of  his  discomfiture  restored 
three  parts  of  my  courage,  for  I  never 
rendered  any  verses  one- half  so  well  as 
these.  It  was  a  love-song,  and  every  line 
was  full  to  breaking-point  of  the  Mary 
Stuart  who  was  so  far  above  me,  and  yet 
so  close-prisoned  in  my  heart  the  while  I 
sang  to  her.  Passionate,  hoj)eless,  fierce, 
were  the  verses — and  mv  voice  seemed  to 
shiver  and  ring  like  the  string  of  a  stricken 
harp. 

**  That  is  good.  Monsieur,"  said  t'ne 
Queen,  1:1  the  silence  that  followed  my 
singing.  **  What  pity  'tic  that  only  the 
poets  can  love  as  men  should  love — and 
that,  I  fear  for  no  lon.^er  a  space  than  the 
length  of  one  short  song  !  " 

Again  I  saw  Moray's  face  darken,  and 
one  of  the  courtiers  turned  to  whisper  in 
his  neighbour's  ear.  And  again  my 
passion  dropped  like  a  wind  that  is 
spent,  and  I  had  only  room  for  pity  of  the 
Queen.  I,  who  loved  her,  knew  that  this 
courtesy  of  hers  toward  me  —  this  easy, 
half-jesting,  half-serious  tone  of  hers — was 
but  the  rebound  from  her  moods  of  anxiety 
and  deep  melancholy.  Pressed  on  all  hands 


by  the  stormiest  factions  that  ever  rent  a 
kingdom  asunder,  perplexed  by  keen  wish- 
fulness  to  secure  her  subjects'  happiness, 
goaded  by  the  petty  jealousy  of  her  cousin 
of  England,  was  Mary  Stuart  not  like  to 
sink  the  world  in  song  when  her  day's 
work  was  done  ?  Yet  this  was  scandal  to 
her  friends,  and  Chastelard  an  upstart 
beggar  of  her  bounty,  because  he  had 
found  grace  to  charm  her  sadness.  "  I^oar 
child!  "  I  had  all  but  said  to  mj'self, 
forgetting  that  she  was  a  Queen. 

So  musing,  I  fell  into  the  background, 
and  the  Maids-of- Honour  began  to  twit 
me  laughingly  with  the  favour  I  had 
gained,  until  I  answered  roughly,  being 
sick  to  gain  a  quiet  moment  in  which  to 
recur  to  my  Lord  Moray's  temper  toward 
myself.  The  chatter  of  the  Court  drifted 
past  me  ;  I  knew  that  I  must  make  one 
bold  effort  to  gain  the  Queen's  private  ear, 
or  be  for  ever  shut  out  from  such  kindlj 
welcome  as  she  had  given  me  to-night. 
What  I  should  say  to  her,  or  how  I  could 
find  wit  to  forestall  her  trusted  Minister's 
purpose,  I  had  no  clear  sense  ;  but  see  her 
alone  I  must — and  would. 

It  was  a  sad  breach  of  manners,  doubt- 
less, to  slip  unnoticed  from  the  room 
without  waiting  my  dismissal  from  her 
Majesty ;  but  it  was  no  time  for  niceties, 
and  what  I  had  in  mind  to  do,  as  a  last 
desperate  resource,  was  in  itself  a  dire 
ofTence.  All  hung  upon  my  gaining  the 
first  word,  and  Moray  would  of  surety 
choose  the  earliest  moment  that  offered. 

I  went  in  and  out  among  the  passages 
until  I  reached  the  door  of  the  secret  stair 
that  led  to  the  Queen's  bed-room — a  stair 
of  whose  existence  I  should  have  known 
nothing  had  it  not  been  for  a  foolish  hint 
let  drop  a  few  nights  ago  by  giddy  Mary 
Beaton— one  of  the  four  Maids-of-Honour— 
when  I  danced  the  minuet  so  well  to  her 
liking  that  I  overcame  her  friendship  with 
discretion.  Little  I  had  thought  at  the  time 
that  I  should  so  soon  come  to  need  the 
secret ;  but  I  remembered  to-night  what 
Mary  Beaton  had  told  me  of  the  sliding 
panel  in  the  turret-wall,  and  I  was  glad, 
knowing  that  the  main  stair>vay  would  be 
guarded,  of  so  secure  a  passage  to  her 
Majesty's  apartment. 
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It  took  me  some  tnoments  to  find  the 
panel,  and  the  perilous  fashion  of  my 
enterprise  rendered  my  fingers  clumsy  a 
little  ;  but  the  oak  slid  back  at  last  beneath 
my  touch ;  I  pushed  one  foot  forward 
cautiously,  touched  a  rough  strip  of  stone, 
and  thereafter  moved  swiftly  up  the  dark 
stair  until  I  found  a  second  sliding  panel 
at  the  top.  Another  step,  and  I  stood  in 
the   Queen's  chamber,   shading  my   eyes 


harp  hung  mute  on  the  right  hand   of 

the  bed,  and  its  Jewelled  frame  glittered 
lonesomely  amid  the  half-lights  of  the 
chamber.  Below  it  were  ranged  fair 
tomes  of  old  French  and  Spanish  poems, 
and  near  at  hand  was  an  embroidery  which 
she  had  worked  during  the  busy  hours  of 
conference  with  her  Lords  in  Council. 

Ah,  spUndeuT  de  Dieu  \     What  a  thing  of 
beauty   and   of  ugliness  is  the  soul  of  a 
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from  the  light,  which,  though  subdued 
enough,  seemed  vivid  after  the  darkness 
of  the  stairway. 

'Tis  no  part  of  my  confession,  thanks 
be  to  God.  to  tell  what  thoughts  held  me 
as  I  stood  thus  in  my  dear  lady's  chamber 
and  looked  about  me  at  the  thousand  little 
matters  which  bespoke  her  delicacy  an*. 
taste.  A  white  taper  was  burning  in  a 
sconce  on  the  southern  wall,  and  a 
flambeau  of  yellow  wax  lit  up  the  niche 
beside  the  bed  whereon  stood  the  Cross 
and  the  Imafte  of  the  Holy  Virgin.     Her 


man — and  how  the  crass  passion  of  the 
.  mazed  and  twined  with  the 
'or  one  bitler 
ike  a  rudderless  ship, 
:ks,  I  let  all  thoughts 
a,  remembering  only 
nan.  But  that  could 
not  be  for  long.  My  manhood  took  the 
helm  and  carried  me  safe  to  harbour.  I 
went  and  knelt  before  the  shrine,  and 
prayed  to  the  Virgin  Mother  to  give  my 
honour  strength  ;  and  peace,  as  it  were  of 
a  late  escape  from  death,  stole  over  me. 


zeal  of  lofty 
while  I  lost  myself; 
fast  driving  to  the  r< 
of  past  and  future 
Mary — Mary  the 
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So  rapt  was  I  that  I  forgot  altogether 
the  danger  which  had  brought  me  here, 
until  I  heard  the  soft  laughter  of  women 
on  the  stair.  I  got  to  my  feet  and  ran 
across  the  room  and  screened  myself 
behind  the  tapestry  that  hid  the  window- 
niche. 

**  The  Queen  was  over  -  sweet  toward 
Chastelard  to-night,"  said  Mary  Beaton's 
voice  as  she  came  into  the  chamber. 

**  Ay,  marry ;  when  Majesty  stoops  to 
favour  a  man,  *twerc  well  he  showed  less 
comely,"  laughed  her  fellow. 

I  shrank  close  against  the  window,  and 
cursed  the  impulse  that  had  brought  me 
here.  I  had  been  beyond  my  senses, 
surely,  to  follow  so  plain  a  lure  as  my 
anxiety  had  set  for  me.  The  one  thought 
only  had  held  me — I  must  see  the  Queen 
alone.  Yet  what  lad  about  the  Court  who 
would  have  lacked  wit  to  remember  that 
Queens  come  not  unattended  to  their 
slumber  ? 

The  Maids-of-Honour  gossipped  on,  of 
Moray  and  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  the 
score  of  foreign  Princes  who  were  hot  in 
wooing  of  her  Majesty.  Though  I  could 
see  nothing,  I  could  hear  them  move  about 
the  floor,  making  all  ready  agamst  the 
Queen's  coming.  Men  have  found  them- 
selves in  worse  case,  it  may  be ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  then  that  1  was  in  the 
sorriest  plight  that  man's  malice  or  the 
disfavour  of  Heaven  could  contrive.  If 
I  declared  myself,  my  hiding  wore  none 
save  the  guiltiest  look  ;  were  I  to  remain, 
there  could  be  no  retreat  that  night,  and 
when  they  came  on  the  morrow  to  draw 
the  tapestry  and  let  the  daylight  enter  to 
pay  its  homage  to  the  Queen,  I  should 
still  be  the  instrument  of  my  lady's  dis- 
honour. Yet  stay !  One  course  there 
was,  and  that  was  to  wait  till  all  was  quiet, 
and  then  to  make  my  way  down  the  secret 
stair  as  noiselessly  as  might  be.  The 
plan  commended  itself  little  to  me,  'tis 
true,  for  the  boards  were  crazy  and  the 
least  footfall  might  awaken  the  Queen  and 
cause  her  to  summon  aid ;  but  choice  I 
had  none,  and  the  hazard  must  be  taken 
now  that  I  had  embarked  upon  this 
misadventure. 

My  heart   beat   painfully   as  I   waited. 


Any  moment  her  Majesty  might  be  here, 
and  I  should  be  condemned  to  listen  to  her 
confidential  talk  with  her  maidens.  'Twas 
sacrilege  —  unbearable,  yet  not  to  be 
escaped.  All  the  Queen's  kindness  to  me, 
all  the  pity  of  her  life  among  these  rude 
and  treacherous  folk,  returned  upon  me  as 
I  waited ;  and  I  loathed  myself,  to  think 
that  I  of  all  men  might  strike  her  the 
keenest  blow  of  all.  The  great  bell  of  St. 
Giles  boomed  the  hour  as  I  waited,  and 
still  the  Queen  did  not  come. 

**  She  tarries  shamefully,"  said  Mary 
Beaton,  half  yawning,  "and  I  am  fain  to 
be  between-sheets.  What  can  be  keeping 
her,  think'st  thou  ?  Is  Chastelard  returned 
to  her  side,  or ?  " 

**  Nay,  I  know  not — save  that  the  night 
wears  late,"  answered  the  other.  **  What 
o'clock  was  that  ?  Eleven  1  I  wonder  if 
the  night  bids  fair  for  to-morrow's  ride  ; 
the  moon  was  rimmed  with  rain  when  last 
I  looked  at  her." 

**  Hadst  better  steal  a  second  glance 
at  this  same  moon  ;  she  is  kind  toward 
all  who  suff"er  from  thy  sort  of  sickness," 
said  her  comrade,  with  reference,  so  I 
guessed,    to    the    English    Ambassador's 


woomg. 


My  mind  was  so  away  from  the  matter 
that  I  saw  not  where  the  danger  lay-;  and 
it  was  not  until  I  heard  Mary  Beaton,  still 
laughing,  cross  the  floor  toward  my 
window-niche  that  I  knew  my  hour  was 
come.  She  laid  a  hand  on  the  tapestry 
that  hid  me — how  I  hated  the  slim, 
jewelled  fingers,  with  the  moonlight 
from  without  shining  full  upon  them  ! — 
she  drew  back  the  heavy  folds,  and  moved 
forward  to  the  window,  and  stopped  with 
a  cry  of  terror. 

**  What  is 't  ?  "  cried  her  comrade. 

Mary  Beaton  stood  regarding  me  with 
wide-open  eyes ;  one  hand  still  held  the 
curtain  back,  and  it  seemed  that  extreme 
fear  had  robbed  her  of  the  power  to  move. 
"  Chastelard  1 "  she  gasped. 

Her  companion  gave  but  the  one  glance, 
then  ran  to  the  door,  and  screamed  so 
shrilly  for  succour  that  methought  there 
could  be  none  within  the  Palace  walls  but 
heard  her  cry.  I  spoke  no  word,  but 
stepped    into    the    middle   of  the   floor. 


WHEN   MARY  QUEENED  THE  SCOTS. 


snd  crossed  my  arms,  and  waited  for 
the  end.  The  Queen  was  already  on 
the  threshold,  and  had  paused  there, 
while  two  of  her  ladies  peeped  like 
frightened  babes  from  behind  her  skirt, 
Something   there    was   in    her    Majesty's 


los 

Mary  the  Queen,  drawn  to  her  full  height 
of  royalty,  yet  powerless  to  keep  the  sorrow 
from  her  eyes. 

The  sight  of  her  unmanned  my  purpose. 
"  Your  Majesty,  'twas  a  good  cause  and  an 
innocent  that  brought  me  here,"  I  began 


J/vw 


acond  diding  panel. 


face  that  I  could  not  read  aright — a  pity 
and  a  tenderness,  warrjng  with  offended 
dignity.  But  I  had  little  time  for  reflec- 
tion— or  for  speech,  if  any  had  come  to 
me — since  already  we  could  hear  the 
■clamour  of  the  startled  Court  be  low- 
stairs. 

"  Sir,  what  means  this  intrusion  ? "  said 


"The  proof  of  that  would  seem  hard," 
said  she  coldly. 

"  My  Lord  Moray "  I  recommenced, 

stammering  and  shamefaced. 

But  the  crowd  had  gained  the  stair-top 
by  this  time,  and  foremost  of  all  was  my 
Lord  Moray  himself,  his  sword  drawn  in 
his  hand,     A  subtle  joy  flashed  into  his 
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&ce  and  out  again  as  he  saw  that  the 
offender  was  Chastelard.  I  did  not  draw 
my  weapon,  but  stood  quietly  and  tried  to 
pin  my  Lord's  shifting  glance. 

Ah,  Diiu !  it  needs  time  to  write  it 
down — but  I  had  no  time  in  which  to  form 
my  judgment  and  act  upon  it.  Swift  and 
terrible  had  been  the  progress  of  my  shame 
since  Mary  Beaton  drew  back  the  tapestry- 
and  showed  me  to  the  eye  of  calumny. 
What  was  btst  for  the  Queen  ?  And  I  knew 
that  but  one  thing  was  left  me.  It  was  idle, 
in  &ce  of  the  suspicion  that  peeped  at  us 
from  every  eye,  to  say  plainly  what  had 
brought  me  here ;  the  truth  would  seem 
extreme  falsehood,  and  the  Queen's  part 
and  share  in  all  might  well  be  called  in 
question.  But  the  one  course  was  open, 
I  told  myself  again,  just  as  Lord  Moray's 
rasping  voice  cut  through  the  Babel  of 
surprise. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  guard,  secure  this 
ruffian,"  he  cried. 

One  last  rally  I  made.  "  Lord  Moray," 
I  cried,  "  will  you  put  this  quarrel  to 
the  sword  at  daybreak  in  the  Palace 
Close .'' " 

"  r  will  hang  thee,  rather,  at  daybreak 
in  the  Palace  Close." 

The  guard  were  close  about  me  by 
this  time.  I  could  hear  the  startled  move- 
ments of  the  women,  and  a  swift  glance 
at  the  Queen  showed  me  the  same  help- 
less air  of  tenderness,  and  anger,  and 
perplexity.  And  death  seemed  marvellous 
easy  on  the  sudden,  so  I  could  bring  Marj' 
safe  through  this. 


"You  may  secure  me,  Messieurs,"  I 
said,  and  faced  the  company. 

Lord  Moray,  seeing  that  I  had  some- 
thing to  say,  essayed  to  close  my  mouth 
with  a  rough  hand — fearing,  doubtless, 
lest  I  should  be  guilty  of  untoward  plain- 
spokenness.  But  the  Queen  checked  him  ; 
and,  indeed,  he  had  nothing  now  to  fear 
from  me,  since  a  dearer  honour  than  his 
own  was  in  my  keeping. 

They  formed  a  ring  about  me,  the 
women  still  venting  their  accursed  "  Ah'a." 
But  I  saw  none  save  Mary  the  Queen. 

"  Lest  I  lose  heart  and  He  before  the 
end,"  I  cried,  "hear  the  truth  from  my 
lips.  The  fault  is  mine  alone,  the  penally 
mine." 

The  Queen  turned  half  toward  me  ;  and 
now  there  was  entreaty  writ  big  upon  her 
face.  But  I  would  not  budge,  though  it 
gladdened  me  to  know  that  she  was  loth 
to  think  ill  of  Chastelard, 

"  Of  my  folly  I  loved  her,  and  ran  wild, 
and  saw  no  happiness  but  to  seek  death  in 
her  chamber  here,  because  she  scorned  my 
suit.  Lord  Moray,  the  game  is  yours  ;  let 
the  end  come  speedily,"  I  said. 

Once,  twice,  the  Queen  made  as  if  to 
interpose,  as  they  led  me  forth ;  but  I 
laughed  openly,  as  if  rejoicing  in  my 
guilt,  and  left  her  no  opportunity  to  hazard 
her  reputation  on  a  plea  for  mercy.  I 
turned  for  a  last  look  at  her — and  knew 
that  to  have  seen  the  Queen  was  recom- 
pense enough  for  death. 

And  so  to  my  prayers,  lest  the  scaffold 
find  me  unprepared. 


SOME  EXTRAORDINARY  AUCTIONS. 


By   GEORGE   A.  WADE. 


THERE  have  been  in  times  past,  and  is  not,  perhaps,  unfamiliar  to  many  readers 

there  are  to-day,  some   most    extra-  of    The  English  lUuslrated  Magazine,  but 

ordinary  auction  sates  carried  on  in  this  it  may  be   news  to  some  that  not  infre- 

country.      Few    folks  have   any    idea  of  quently   white    people   were    bought  and 

how  extremely  curious  some  of  these  are,  sold  by  auction  in  our  large  towns.    There 
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either  in  regard  to  the  "  goods  "  disposed 
of,  or  in  relation  to  the  conditions  under 
which  the  selling  takes  place. 

Let  us,  by  reason  of  seniority,  deal  first 
with  the  sales  of  days  now  past.  The 
fact  that  black  people  used  to  be  sold  as 
slaves  by  public  auction,  even  in  England, 


arc  several  records  of  places  where,  during 
the  last  century,  women  were  sold  by  their 
husbands  for  small  sums,  or  even  for 
pots  of  beer.  I  believe  that  during  the 
early  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
practice  was  not  uncommon  among  the 
lowest  classes  of  people  in  the  northern. 
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counties,  especially  Yorkshire  and  I..anca- 
shire,  and  there  is  a  distinct  case  at  the 
beginning  of  the  centtny,  where  a  miner 
at  Doncaster  market  sold  his  wife  publicly 
by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  I  forget 
what  was  the  exact  sum  the  woman 
fetched  in  the  market,  but  it  was  not 
large,  and  public  opinion  was  so  keenly 
aroused  against  this  sort  of  auctioneering 
that  I  cannot  discover  any  later  traces  of 
the  terrible  practice. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  auctions  being 
decided    by    the    burning    of  a   candle  ? 


the  candle  goes  out  is  dedaied  by  tbe 
surveyor  to  be  the  fortunate  owner  of  tbe 
lot  sold  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Similar  practices  to  this,  with  a  slight 
variation  in  each  case  to  meet  local  re- 
quirements, may  be  found  yet  in  vogue  at 
such  places  as  Aldermaston,  in  Berkshire ; 
Corby,  in  Northamptonshire ;  and  Ched- 
zoy.  At  Aldermaston  I  was  informed  by 
the  vicar  that  the  candle-aoction  takes 
place  every  third  year.  It  seems  that 
the  land  sold  is  meadow-land  left  to  the 
church  some  centuries  ago  for  parochial 


There  are  many  country  spots  in  England 
to-day  where  they  are  thus  settled,  though 
the  general  public  knows  scarcely  anything 
about  them.  At  Warton,  in  Warwickshire, 
there  is  an  annual  auction  of  the  common 
lands,  and  the  auctioneer  is  the  district 
surveyor.'  That  official,  before  he  begins 
the  sale,  takes  an  ordinary  candle  and 
divides  it  into  five  parts  as  equally  as  he 
can.  Each  portion  therefore  measures 
roughly  an  inch,  and  there  are  five 
parts,  because  there  are  five  lots  of 
common  lands  to  be  sold  every  jcar. 
When  all  is  ready  the  piece  of  candle 
is  lighted,  and  the  specUtors  bid  whilst 
A  js  burning:     The  last  man  to  bid  ere 


piirposf-  I  was  told  that,  in  this  case,  a 
pin  ti  placed  about  an  inch  below  the 
llame  of  thr  fixed  candle  in  full  view  of 
the  auJienit  at  the  auction.  The  bidding 
i,oes  on  till  the  mcltLd  wax  allows  the  pin 
tu  mil  on  the  table  and  the  man  who  has 
made  thi  Idst  bid  before  thai  happens  has 
bought  iht  use  of  the  "  church  acre  "  for 
tht  next  three  jears 

An  auLiiun  sale  of  islands  and  moun- 
EVith  a  lake  or  two  thrown  in,  sounds 
liistincily  promisiiij;.  Yd  il  is  no  new 
thing  for  onu  or  two  London  Erms  of 
auctioneers  to  sell  such  trifles.  Some 
years  ago  the  island  of  Herm,  one  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  was  put  up  to  anctioD 
by  a  Cheapiide  firm  and  was  sold.  It 
sounds  strange  to  find  the  presiding 
dignity  on  such  an  occasion  explaining 
the  beauties  of  such-and-such  a  harbour, 
or  of  this  or  that  village.  It  is  novel  to 
feel  that,  after  purchasing  an  island  like 
Herm,  you  become,  so  to  speak,  the 
"  King  of  the  Island,"  owing  no  allegiance 
to  anybody  except  the  Sovereign  of  these 
realms.  If  yon  have  any  money,  and  have 
a  desire  to  be  "  monarch  of  all  you  survey," 
there  is  no  shorter  or  more  satisfactory 
way  than  that  of  buying  an  island  well 
cut  off  bv  the  sea  from  everywhere  else. 
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No  one  can  dispute  your  kingship,  and 
right  there,  at  all  events. 

Some  readers  may  recollect  a  year  or 
two  ago  that  more  than  one 

island   in   the   river   Thames        ,- 

was  disposed  of  by  auction.         \ 
Glover's    Island,    near    Rich-         : 
mond,  was  put  up  at  a  re- 
served price  of  four  thousand 
pounds.     But  the  Corporation         ' 
and    people    of    the     town, 
assisted     by    Londoners    who 
loved  the  surrounding  scenery, 
made  such  an  outcry  against 
the  selling  of  this   island    to 
any  advertising  firm  that  might 
come    along    and    run    up    a 
board    with     a    notice    that 
"  Somebody's    pills    are    the  ^^^^^ 

best  "  that  the  public  thought 
it  wisest  not  to  make  any  bids 
for  the  island,  except  a  single  starting  one 
of  two  hundred  pounds.  As  the  vendor 
did  not  think  this  sufficient,  the  island  was 
not  sold. 

An  auction  of  chapels  is  also  a  novelty. 
Vet  one  took  place  last  year  at  Scunthorpe, 
in   Lincolnshire.      The    Wesleyans  there 


as  schools,  meeting- rooms,  etc.  But  it 
was  patent  that  this  process  could  not 
continue   indefinitely,   and  so  at   last   it 


struck  the  officials  that  it  would  be  as  well 
to  dispose  of  some  of  the  unwanted 
chapels.  A  meeting,  therefore,  decided 
that  they  should  be  sold  by  auction,  and 
this  was  done. 

Three  chapels,  or  what  had  done  duty  for 
such,  were,  I  believe,  disposed  of  by  the 


had  overgrown  two  or  three  places  of 
worship,  and  as  one  had  become  too  little, 
they  had  moved  along  into  a  newer 
and  bigger,  using  the  discarded  premises 


this  occasion. 
They  fetched 
varying  sums, 
according  to 
the  uses  the 
buyer  wanted 
lo  put  tbem 
to;  but  the 
prico  .  ran 
from  two 
luuidred      up 

dred  pounds 
respectively. 
So  they  could 
not  be  con- 
sidered too 
dear,  as  a 
good  chapel 
at  four  hun- 
dred pounds  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
bargain. 

A    Nonconformist    chapel     was    also 
recently    put    up  to    auction  at   Strood- 
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next- Rochester,  and  the  price  offered  for 
it  was  £}(>o  as  a  highest  bid.  But  the 
auctioneer  declined  to  take  the  price,  and 
so  the  chapel  remained  unsold.  There 
have  also  been  some  cases  lately  where 
churches  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church  have  been  put  up  for  auction 
owing  to  various  reasons,  such  as  the 
congregations  having  outgrown  them  and 
built   larger  premises  for  their  services. 


of  the  t< 

got  well 
for  the 


the  annual  rent  of  it  should  be 
bread  for  the  poor. 
jction  itself  is  probably  as  curious 
we  have  in  our  land.  A  number 
)wn  boys  are  set  off  to  race  from 
mark,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
off  the  auctioneer  calls  for  bids 
land.  These  are  quickly  forth- 
and  follow  one  another  rapidly, 
shout  and  gesticulate  during  the 


It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  most  cases  of 
this  kind,  the  church  sold  had  not  been 
consecrated,  but  had  done  duty  temporarily, 
though  perhaps  for  many  years. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  an  auction  which 
depends  upon  the  result  of  some  boys 
running  races  ?  Yet  there  is  such  a  one 
held  in  our  country  each  year.  And  this 
singular  auction  is  to  be  found  at  Bourne, 
in  Eincolnshire.  It  is  connected  with  the 
sale  of  a  piece  of  land — or,  rather,  the 
use  of  that  land — known  as  White  Bread 
Meadow.  This  land  was  left  by  a  native 
j^st  century,  and  it  was  directed  by  his 


race,  for  the  competition  for  the  land  is 
keen,  and  the  auctioneer's  hammer  falls  as 
the  last  boy  in  the  race  passes  the  winning- 
post.  There  is  a  regular  multiplicity  of 
bids  just  at  that  second,  but  the  of^cial 
generally  manages  to  decide  which  is  the 
man  who  has  bid  at  the  exact  moment, 
and  that  man  becomes  the  purchaser  of 
the  White  Bread  Meadow  for  the  following 
year. 

There  is  an  auction  of  human  hair  in 
the  Department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees, 
at  the  village  of  Merlans,  each  Friday, 
The   peasant   girls   of  that   district   have 
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8|rfendid  hair,  and  they  are  ready  to  sell 
their  locks  for  money  to  the  highest 
bidders.  They  stand  in  the  village  street 
with  their  hair  down  for  the  inspection 
of  the  gangs  of  traders  who  come  to  the 
market.     TTie  latter  have  their  shears  with 


of  hair — to  part  with  what  St.  Paul  called 
the  "glory  of  a  woman." 

The  market  for  the  traders  buying  their 
bargains  at  Merlans  is  Paris,  whence  lots  of 
human  hair  are  sent  on  to  London.  It 
would  be  a  revelation  to  many  Britons  were 


them,  and  after  a  girl  has  obtained  the 
best  price  she  can  get  for  her  hair  the 
trader  cuts  it  off  there  and  then  with  his 
shears  and  pays  over  the  amount  of  the  bid 
which  won  the  golden  or  raven  locks.  It 
seems  curious  to  us  that  these  peasant 
girls  should  thus  consent,  for  the  miserable 
prices  given  in  the  Pyrenees  —  which 
seldom  exceed  a  sovereign  for  one  lot 


they  to  learn  how  many  of  the  women  who 
pose  as  "  Society  licauties  "  are  wearing 
wholly,  or  in  part,  locks  of  hair  that  have 
formerly  adorned  the  heads  of  the  peasant 
girls  of  the  I'jrenees. 

Perhaps  the  auction  that  excites  most 
interest  at  present  in  England  is  when 
there  is  the  egg  of  a  Great  Auk  to  sell. 
This    happened   not    long  ago  at  some 
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Covent  Garden  auction- rooms.  An  ex- 
cited crowd  thronged  the  buildings  and 
listened  to  a  speech  by  the  auctioneer  on 
the  bird  that  had  laid  the  famous  egg  then 
to  be  sold.  The  bidding  began  at  a 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and  it  did  not 
stop  until  some  extremely  enthusiastic 
oologist  or  dealer  had  given  the  huge  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  fifteen  guineas  for  the 
Great  Auk's  egg.  As  both  auctioneer  and 
audience  seemed  highly  pleased  with  the 
result  of  the  sale, 
it  is  probable  that 
it  would  be  satis- 
factory to  them  if 
an  egg  of  this  kind 
were  oftener  to  be 
disposed  of.  But 
the  last  Great  Auk 
known  died  in 
1847,  and  so  it  is 
extremely  improb- 
able that  any  fresh 
egg  of  this  species 
of  bird  will  ever 
be  laid. 

Pews  are  sold  by 
auction  at  Leeds 
Parish  Church. 
The  fine,  though 
dark,  gallery  in  the 
splendid  edifice  at 
Leeds  is  really 
private  property, 
and  does  not 
belong  to  the 
parishioners.  All 
the   pews   in    this  great  avk's  egg 

gallery     are     the  for  315 

property  of  those 

who  buy  them.  The  owners  can  use 
them  regularly,  irregularly,  or  not  at  all, 
as  they  desire.  When  an  owner  wishes 
to  dispose  of  his  pew  for  any  reason, 
he  simply  tries  to  get  an  offer  for  it 
from  some  private  person  who  may  be 
wishing  to  buy  one.  And  if  he  does 
not  know  such  a  man.  or  if  he  thinks  he 
can  get  a  better  price  for  it  by  auction,  he 
includes  it  among  the  coming  "  articles  " 
to  be  sold  by  some  big  Leeds  auctioneer- 
ing firm,  and  then  there  is  a  rush  of 
Churchmen,  who  bid  high  or  low  for  the 


pew,  according  to  its  position  in  the 
church.  It  is  a  practice  that  has  often 
been  condemned  by  many  well  -  known 
people  of  the  Yorkshire  town,  but  it  is 
still  in  vogue,  nevertheless. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  auction  of 
men  twice  a  week  in  New  York.  Yet  it 
is  no  slave -auction,  but  a  novel  design  of 
a  minister  Jn  order  to  provide  food  and 
lodging  for  the  hungry,  friendless  outcasts 
of  the  city.  The  minister  is  Frederick 
Rotzler,  the  chief 
of  what  is  called 
the  "Rescue  Army 
of  America,"  and 
he  takes  his  stand 
on  the  appointed 
nights  near  the 
General  North 
Monument  in 
Madison  Square. 
When  a  number 
of  the 
have  gathe 
round  them 
the  latter  mounts 
on  a  box  which 
does  duty  as  a 
rostrum.  After  a 
prayer,  a  hymn  is 
sung, and  then  the 
minister  explains 
to  the  eager  crowd 


that 


this 


an 

for     the 

n  beside  him,  in 

sense  that  there 
bed  and  supper 
uiNEAs.  to  be  bought   for 

each  man  by  the 
spectator  «  ho  will  pay  the  best  price  for  it. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  men  to 
be  thus  "sold"  have  a  little  money, 
begged  or  earned  during  the  day.  The 
minister  asks  them  how  much,  and  having 
learned,  he  then  puts  up  for  auction  first 
those  who  have  the  largest  sum,  and 
descends  gradually  to  those  who  have 
nothing.  It  is  unquestionable  that  many 
men  have  thus  got  beds  and  suppers  who 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  go  without, 
but  the  increasing  number  of  men  who 
frequent   the  auction   in  Madison  Square 
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suggests  a  thought  whether  the  practice 
ia  really  beneficial  or  not  The 
minister  thinks  it  is  he  goes  on  selling 
those  who  come,  however  great  maj  be 

the  number  of  them 


who  had  no  idea  when  they  came  there 
that  such  a  novelty  was  to  change  hands. 
The  auctioneers  caused  infinite  mirth  by 
dilating  u^n  the  advantages  and  uses  of 
the  volcano  as  a  place  of  residence  or 


What  about  a  volcano  sold  by 
Who  might  be  supposed  to  want  to  buy 
a  burning  mountain  ?  Yet  one  was  thus 
disposed  of  some  months  back  by  a 
London  firm  of  auctioneers,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  a  crowd  at  Tokenhouse  Yard, 
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from  caros  of  all  kinds  ! 
•entunlly,  so  they  were  plea 


But  it 
:d.    But 

■hat  (lid  the  buyer  want  with  a  South 
Amcriuaii  volcano  ?  That  was  the  qucrr 
that  puzzled  cvcryboily,  and  I  think  it  will 
puzzle  yuu,  dear  reader. 


THE 

BABY 

DOLL 

By  JEAN  DELAIRE.                                      j 

A..lk„r  ^J  ■■  A 

Drram  of  Famf,"  "  Ra^iggontit 

i 

HE  was  a  lovely  wax-doll,  with  long 
I  silky  hair  of  pale  gold,  large  blue 
s  thickly  fringed  with  dark  lashes,  and 


>uth  for  ever  smiling  < 


a  sweet  little  n 

on  the  world. 

Old  aiid  young  alike  lost  their  hearts  to 
her,  and  Lucy's  eldest 
brother,  the  artist,  was 
heard  to  declare  that 
when  Lucy's  doll  was 
dressed  in  one  of  her 
long  gowns  of  pure 
white,  with  her  hair 
falling  over  her 
shoulders,  one  might 
seek  in  vain  a  better 
model  for  an  angel- 
child.  Indeed,  all  the 
familv,  Lucy's  j-ounget 
brothers  even  in- 
cluded, were  proud  of 
their  baby  doll,  and 
only  her  legitimate 
seemed  in- 
:o  her  charms, 
then,  Lucy  was 
a  s|.oilt  child,  which 
says  everything  in  one 
word,  so  that  no  one 
will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  she  treated 
the  "  Baby  Jessamine 
Violet  May"  with  no 
greater  consideration 
than  if  the  said  baby 
had    been    a    mere 


Hui, 


rdir 


1-.. 


laty,    German- 

ba/aar  ■  bred. 

-  faced    doll     of 
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Lucy  longtd  for  a  horrible  little  negro  doll. 


s  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  quaint 
old  Brittany  housp,  dignified  by  the  name 
of  chateaii,  and  admirably  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  within  easy  reach  of  the 
nearest  town.  Midway  between  tlie  town 
and  the  chdteauwas  an  educational  convent 
wherein  the  Saurz  dt  la  Sagesse  imparted  all 


necessary  knowledge  to  the  children  of 
the  town  and  of  the  surrounding  vyiages. 
Here  and  therci  in  the  crowd  of  little 
white  -  capped  Brittany  maidens,  the 
countr>-'s  aristocracy  was  represented  by 
a  child  from  one  of  the  neighbouring 
chateaux,  who  held  religiously  aloof  from 
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her  plebeian  companions  and  succeeded 
in  impressing  even  the  Sisters  with  the 
magnitude  of  her  condescension  in 
mingling  with  the  daughters  of  the  Petit- 
Pierre  and  the  Gros-Jean.  For  the 
good  Sisters  themselves,  mostly  recruited 
from  among  the  peasant  families  of  the 
district,  retained  a  hereditar)-  vener- 
ation for  the  ancient  masters  of  the  soil, 
or  thp  wealthy  parvenus  who  had  taken 
their  place. 

To  this  convent  it  was  decided  to  send 
two  of  Lucy's  sisters  during  their  parents* 
stay  in  Brittany ;  so,  in  spite  of  many 
protests  on  the  part  of  the  intended 
victims,  they  were  safely  transferred,  one 
radiant  summer  morning,  from  the  Chateau 
des  Roses  to  the  Convent  de  Stc.  Anne 
d'Auray.  Twice  a  week,  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  the  pensionnaires  friends  and 
relatives  were  allowed  to  visit  them,  and 
on  those  days  both  the  vast  parloir  and 
the  beautiful  cloister  gardens  were  thronged 
with  people,  from  Madame  la  Duchesse 
de  St.  Amand,  who  sailed  royally  through 
the  admiring  crowd,  to  the  simple 
little  mother  in  the  picturesque  costume 
of  her  village,  who  thought  her  daughter 
looked  quite  a  demoiselle  in  the  sombre 
uniform  of  the  convent. 

Little  Lucy,  with  her  doll,  was  present 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  her  sisters*  •im- 
prisonment, and,  as  usual,  the  baby 
Jessamine  \'iolet  May  received  more  than 
her  share  of  attention  and  compliments. 
Dolls  were  strictly  prohibited  to  the 
inmates  of  the  convent,  and,  strange  to 
say,  they  were  an  unknown  mystery  to 
more  than  one  little  Bretonne  hailing  from 
out-of-the-way  hamlets  or  farms.  Need- 
less to  dwell  on  the  reverential  tenderness 
with  which  the  **  English  baby  **  was 
handled  and  caressed  ;  nor  on  the  many 
covetous  glances  which  followed  her  care- 
less owner.  Careless  }  Yes — or  worse  ! 
For,  unnatural  as  such  a  crime  may  appear 
in  so  young  a  child,  it  is  probable  that  at 
the  very  moment  of  her  triumphal  progress 
through  the  throng  of  children,  Lucy  was 
contemplating  the  desertion  of  her  baby. 
Lucy's  version  of  the  subsequent  event  was 
that  she  had  placed  the  doll  behind  one  of 
the  garden  shrubs  to  hide  her  in  play,  and 


afterwards  forgotten  her ;  but  the  version 
of  Lucy's  nurse  was  simply  that  the  child 
meant  to  lose  her  doll,  of  whom  she  had 
long  since  tired,  in  the  hope  that  her 
mother  would  then  buy  her  a  horrible  little 
negro  boy,  seen  some  time  ago  in  a  shop 
at  Morlaix,  and  ever  since  longed  for  with 
a  mad  longing. 

Whatever  the  motive,  the  fact  remains 
that  when,  after  six  o'clock,  the  visitors 
had  all  departed,  and  the  convent  had 
once  more  returned  to  its  peaceful 
monotony,  it  was,  all  unknowingly,  the 
richer  by  one  inmate,  and  that  the  sweet- 
est of  sweet-faced  dolls.  But,  alas !  in 
what  a  sorry  plight !  Thrown  face  down-^ 
wards  in  a  comer  of  the  garden,  on  the 
moist  earth  that  surrounded  some  rhodo- 
dendron bushes,  the  baby  Jessamine 
Violet  May  looked  a  pitiable  little  figure 
when  she  was  discovered  the  next  morninsr 
by  one  of  the  novices  who  was  gathering 
flowers  for  the  altar».of  St.  Joseph.  I  know 
not  whether  Soeur  Jeanne- Marie  had  ever 
seen  a  doll  in  her  life ;  certainlv  she  had 
never  seen  one  so  large  or  so  beautiful. 
Her  first  thought  on  seeing  the  little 
white-clad  thing  with  its  aureole  of  pale 
gold  hair,  was  that  it  was  a  baby,  and  that 
it  was  dead.  She  gave  an  involuntary  cry 
of  fright,  and  looked  about  her  in  search 
of  one  of  her  companions.  She  was  alone 
in  the  garden.  Then,  slowly,  cautiously, 
she  crept  closer  to  the  mystery,  ever 
closer,  till  suddenly  its  real  nature  was 
revealed  to  her,  and  she  caught  her  breath 
with  a  little  laugh  of  relief.  She  lifted  the 
doll  and  looked  with  child-like  wonder 
into  her  deep  blue  eyes. 

'*  Oh,  the  lovely,  lovely  doll !  " 
Soeur  Jeanne-Marie  the    demure,  soon 
to  renounce  the  world  and  all  its  vanities, 
is  this  admiration  of  a  foolish  toy  quite 
free  from  sin  } 

Soeur  Jeanne-Marie  at  that  moment 
thought  neither  of  the  world  nor  of  sin. 
She  fingered  the  doll  with  loving  hands, 
softly  wiped  the  mud  off  the  little  waxen 
face,  caressed  the  tangled  curls  back 
into  order. 

**  Oh,  the  lovely,  sweet,  lovely  doll !  " 
Soeur    Jeanne-Marie   the   devout,    soon 
to  take  the  veil  and  pronounce  the  eternal 
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TOWS,  is  this  not  a  temptation  of  the  world 
and  the  flesh  ? 

"T  must  show  it  to  the  Sisters.  .  .  . 
Did  one  ever  see  anything  so  sweet .-',-, 
And  it  has  on  real  clothes  and  little  shoes, 
little  shoes  that  can  be  taken  off.  .  .  ,  Ah, 
and  little  pink  toes,  just  like 
a  baby !  Oh,  you  little  love 
of  mine,  you  I "  The  young 
novice  stooped  over  the 
doll  she  held  in  her  arms, 
and  her  pure  girl's  lips  met 
the  pretty  painted  ones  of 
the  toy  baby. 

Sceur  Jeanne  -  Marie  the 
austere,  soon  to  die  to  the 
world,  to  renounce  all 
love — even  all  thought — of 
temporal  things  in  the  con- 
templation of  things  eternal, 
is  this  not  a  snare  of  Satan 
to  enslave  your  soul  ? 

Suddenly  Steur  Jeanne- 
Marie  perceived  that  she 
was  not  alone.  The 
Mother  Superior  stood  be- 
fore her  with  an  ominous 
frown  on  her  ever -severe 
face.  How  long  had  she 
been  there?  What  had  she 
seen — heard  ? 

"Throw  away  this  toy," 
she  commanded  harshly. 

SiEur  Jeanne  -  Marie 
hesitated  one  moment.  Dis- 
obedience is  one  of  the 
convent's  deadly  sins — yet 
she  hesitated. 

The  Mother  Superior 
came  a  step  nearer. 

V  Have  you  heard  me  ? "  she  asked 
in  that  calm  voice  of  hers  which  made 
all  the  pupils  and  even  the  novices 
tremble. 

Soeur  Jeanne-Marie  held  the  doll  to- 
ward the  Mother  Superior  in  an  imploring 
gesture. 

"  Mother,"  she  faltered,  "  see,  it  is 
not  a  toy.  It  is  a  baby — a  little  baby 
doll  1 " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 


"  Are  you  mad,  Soeur  Jeanne-Marie  F " 
asked  the  calm  voice  at  last. 

And  as  she  received  no  answer — 

"  Throw  away  this  toy,"  she  commanded 
once  more,  sternly. 

With   a   stifled    sob  the  young   Sister 


S/ir  iiias  aUiiu  in  the  garden. 

gently   dropped   the   doll    on    the   moist 
earth. 

It  was  no  doubt  a  great  victory  for  the 
World,  the  Flesh,  and  tlic  Devil  that 
Soeur  Jeanne-Marie  should  have  left  the 
convent  of  Ste.  Anne  on  the  eve  of  taking 
the  veil,  and  that  the  sole  reason  she  could 
give  of  her  desertion  was  that  in  the 
cloister  gardens  one  radiant  summer  morn- 
ing she  had  had  a  dream  of  motherhood. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  DUEL. 

PART     III.— EIGHTEENTH     CENTURY     DUELS, 

By   ROBERT    MACHRAY. 


I. 

AT  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  duelling  was  very  common 
in  France,  and  also  in  England,  though 
in  a  somewhat  less  degree.  With  the 
death  of  Louis  XI\".  the  numerous  edicts 
which  had  been  fulminated  against  the 
duel  were  disregarded,  and  the  Regent, 
Philippe  of  Orleans,  went  so  far  as  to  hint 
that  duelling  had  gone  too  much  out  of 
fashion.  Thus  encouraged,  it  needed 
only  the  merest  trivialities,  the  slightest 
pretexts,  for  the  duel  to  assume  once  more 
the  virulence  of  an  epidemic. 

The  greatest  duellist  of  the  period  was 
the  Due  de  Richelieu,  whose  gallantries, 
intrigues,  and  escapades  were  of  the  most 
extraordinary  character.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  **man  of  honour*' 
when  he  was  only  a  youth  of  twenty, 
severely  wounding  the  Count  de  Gac6  in 
a  fight  by  lamp-light  in  the  street.  His 
handsome  person  and  amorous  disposition 
made  him  as  dangerous  to  women  as  his 
skill  as  a  swordsman  made  him  fatal  to 
men  Ladies  vied  with  each  other  for  his 
favour,  and,  in  one  case  at  any  rate,  he 
was  the  not  particularly  innocent  cause  of 
a  duel  between  two  women — perhaps  the 
first  instance  of  the  sort  on  record.  The 
story  is  sufficiently  amusing. 

The  Due  had  told  his  secretary  to  write 
to  these  two  ladies,  the  Marquise  de  Nesle 
and  the  Comtesse  de  Polignac,  giving 
them  a  rendezvous — the  one  at  two 
o'clock,  the  other  at  four.  Somehow  or 
other,  the  secretary — one  would  almost 
think  he  had  been  influenced  by  malice 
prepense — gave  the  same  hour  of  meeting 


to  the  two  fair  dames,  whose  feelings  on 
seeing  each  other  must  have  been  of  the 
kind  **  better  imagined  than  described.*" 
No  doubt,  there  was  an  angry  scene  and 
many  bitter  words.  The  immediate  result 
was  that  the  Marquise  challenged  the 
Comtesse  to  fight  a  duel  for  the  beaux 
yeux  of  the  beloved  Richelieu,  and  the 
proposal  was  at  once  accepted. 

Neither  of  the  combatants  could  manage 
the  sword,  so  they  selected  pistols  as  their 
weapons,  both  agreeing  to  abide  by  the 
usual  code  of  the  duello.  The  duel  was 
fought  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  When 
the  two  ladies  were  on  the  ground,  the 
Comtesse  de  Polignac  broke  the  regu- 
lations and  called  out  to  her  opponent, 
''  Do  you  fire  first,  Madame,  and  mind  you 
don't  miss  me;  don't  imagine  for  a  moment 
that  I  am  going  to  miss  you !  "  **  Very 
well,"  said  the  Marquise,  who  aimed  care- 
fully and  fired.  All,  however,  that  she 
succeeded  in  doing  was  to  cut  off"  a  branch 
of  a  neighbouring  tree. 

The  Comtesse  smiled. 

**  Your  hand  trembles  with  passion^ 
Madame,"  cried  she  ;  **  you  are  lost !  ** 

Aiming  slowly  with  the  utmost  sang- 
froid,  she  pointed  her  pistol  at  the  head 
of  the  Marquise  and  fired.  Down  fell 
Madame  de  Nesle  with  a  great  cry  as  of 
one  who  had  received  a  mortal  wound, 
but  the  injury  done  her  could  scarcely 
be  called  serious,  for  the  bullet  of  the 
Comtesse  had  done  no  more  than  cut  off  a 
small  piece  of  the  shell-like  ear  of  the 
Marquise ! 

All  Paris  laughed  and  chuckled,  M.  de 
Richelieu,  no  doubt,  most  of  all. 
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Hardly  inferior  to  the  Due  de  Richelieu,      of 


who 

English  Bucking- 
ham in  point  of 
prowess,  antl,  if 
conteiii|>orary  nar- 
ratives arc  to  be 
trusted,  superior  lo 
him  in  personal 
appearance,  was  du 
Vigan,  a  gallant  of 


whor 


ladie 


gavi 


the  title  of  Let'h; 
mant.    He  api>cars 
to   have    been   the 
most  fascinating 
man    of    the    age, 

stories  are  told  of 

the    impression 

made  by  his  good 

looks     upon     very  '■    . 

different   people. 

For  example,  when 

the  wife  of  his  tailor  called  upon  him  to 

settle  a  little  bill  for  four  hundred  francs 

which  du  Vigan  owed  her  husband,  he  not 

only  was  able  to  satisfy  her  that  there  was 

no  need  to  press  for  the  amount,  but  he 


worked  upon   her  pity  for  the  plight 

one  so  handsome  that  she  presented 
1  with  a  bill  for  three  hundred  francs ! 
Du  Vigan  was  of 
humble  birth,  but 
was  ennobled  by 
the  King,  upon 
whom  his  fine  face 
and  ligurc  had 
quite  as  .  much 
effect  as  upon  the 
wife  .of  the.  poor 
-tailor.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  such  a 
man  was  bound  to 


be 


the 


of 


many  duels,  for  his 
Imniiis/orJiims  were 
endless.      His  last 


life,  a 


the 


After  being 
seriously  wounded 
in  a  duel  by  the 
Comtc  de  Meulan,  and  recovering,  he 
fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
young  Princess,  Mdile.  de  Soissons,  «ho, 
had  I.e  Charmant  been  .an  ordinary  mortil, 
would  have  been   as  far  above  him  as  a 
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star,  but  who  reciprocated  his  passion. 
Indeed,  the  young  lady  made  no  secret  of 
her  love ;  but  as  her  family  could  not 
regard  a  marriage  between  her  and 
du  Vigan  but  as  a  mesalliance^  her  aunt 
took  vigorous  measures  to  bring  the  affair 
to  a  conclusion,  and  shut  Mdlle.  de 
Soissons  up  in  the  Convent  of  Montmartre. 

The  Sisters  of  the  convent  were,  per- 
haps, not  very  strict,  or  they  may  have 
been  moved  by  sympathy,  for  the  lovers 
were  able  to  exchange  letters,  breathing, 
doubtless,  undying  constancy.  Luck,  how- 
ever, was  against  them  ;  a  letter  which 
had  something  about  a  rope-ladder  in  it 
was  intercepted,  and  the  girl  was  put  into 
straiter  confinement  than  before.  At 
the  same  time  her  family  called  upon 
Baron  d'Ugson,  a  relative  and  one  of  the 
best  swords  in  France,  to  bring  du  Vigan 
to  reason  by  the  argument  of  the  duel. 
So  soon  as  he  had  received  the 
Baron's  challenge,  Le  Charmant  immedi- 
ately accepted  it,  but  the  combat  was 
delayed  for  a  time  owing  to  the  fatal 
malady  of  the  King,  who  desired  the 
constant  attendance  of  du  Vigan. 

After  the  death  of  the  King,  the  Baron 
once  more  sent  his  cartel  to  du  Vigan  ;  a 
meeting  was  arranged,  and  took  place 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  The  seconds  do 
not  appear  to  have  fought  upon  this 
occasion,  and  the  victoiy  seems  to  have 
been  from  the  beginning  on  the  side  of 
the  Baron.  The  canons  of  romance  surely 
required  that  Le  Charmant,  aided  by  his 
love  for  the  pretty  Princess,  should  have 
been  the  conqueror,  and  not  the  Baron, 
who,  as  it  were,  represented  the  **  Irate 
Parent."  Yet  du  Vigan  received  two 
dangerous  wounds  in  his  right  side,  while 
the  Baron  came  off  without  a  scratch. 
Le  Charmant  was  borne  unconscious  from 
the  field  of  battle,  and  was  not  expected 
to  recover.  A  short  time  afterwards, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  severity  of  the 
injuries  done  him  by  the  Baron,  he  managed 
to  scale  the  walls  of  the  Abbey  of  Mont- 
martre in  the  hope  of  seeing  Mdlle.  de 
Soissons.  But,  alas  for  this  devoted  lover  ! 
he  saw  no  sign  of  her,  and  night  overtook 
him  in  his  hopeless  quest.  The  exertions 
he  had  made  caused  his  wounds  to  break 


open  again,  and  next  morning  he  was  found 
lying  dead  by  the  Sisters,  who  saw  the 
body  under  one  of  the  arches  of  the 
cloisters. 


IIL 

In  England  and  Ireland  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  Georges^  were 
marked  by  a  considerable  number  of  duels. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  period,  which  coincides 
with  the  opening  of  last  century,  when 
combats  took  place  not  at  all  infrequently 
even  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre ;  and  ball- 
rooms, masquerades,  the  streets,  public 
walks,  and  coffee-houses  were  the  scenes  of 
constant  strife.  The  two  favourite  rendez- 
vous for  hostile  meetings  were  Covcnt 
Garden  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  All 
classes  of  the  community,  except  the 
lowest,  were  infected  bv  an  insane  desire 
to  settle  their  differences,  often  of  a  very 
unimportant  character,  by  the  arbitrament 
of  the  sword  or  pistol. 

That  '*  doctors  disagree "  has  passed 
into  a  proverb,  but  nowadays  they  wisely 
**  agree  to  disagree.*'  It  was  far  otherwise 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  :  when  they 
failed  to  see  eve  to  eve  thev  onlv  asrreed  to 
fight  it  out.  A  ludicrous  instance  of  this 
is  seen  in  the  story  of  two  rival  [)hysicians, 
named  respectively  Mead  and  Woodward. 
What  the  difference  between  them  exactly 
was  is  not  quite  clear,  but  they  determined 
to  settle  it  by  a  duel,  which  came  off  under 
the  gate  of  Gresham  College.  In  the 
course  of  it  Dr.  Woodward  slipped  his  foot 
and  fell. 

*'  Take  your  life,"  cried  Dr.  Mead, 
standing  over  the  prostrate  body  of  his 
rival. 

**  Anything  but  your  physic,"  replied 
the  other  derisively. 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  time 
was  the  formation  of  clubs  of  bullies  and 
desperadoes,  who,  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  being  men  of  honour,  committed 
all  kinds  of  excesses.  The  *'  Mohocks," 
the  "  Bold  Bucks,"  and  the  "  Hell-Fires  " 
were  some  of  the  names  adopted  by  these 
gentry.  The  motto  of  the  Bold  Bucks 
was  ** Blind  and  Bold  Love" — a  suggestive 
collocation    which     sufficiently     explains 
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itself.  This  infamous  or^nisation  was 
suppressed  by  Royal  Proclamation  in  1 71 1 , 
This  was  the  age  of  the  great  essayists, 
and  both  Addison  and  Steele,  in  the 
Spectator  and  Taller,  did  their  best  to  decry 


Before  the  combat  faegan  Steele's  buckle 
broke  as  he  was  tightening  his  shoe,  and 
he  begged  his  adversary,  an  officer  of  the 
Coldstreams,  to  take  this  as  a  sign  that 
the  duel  should  not  go  on.     But  nothing 


/•illt^  ,■«  H,dt  Park  by  Jt 


the  practice   of  duelling,  which  was  the 

backbone  of  these  detestable  clubs. 
Steele,  however,  himself  had  to  fight  a 
duel,  into  which  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  drawn  in  the  hope  that  his  skill  as  a 
fencer  would  enable  him  to  disarm  his 
opponent  without  doing  him  much  hurt. 


would  satisfy  the  soldier  but  blood,  and 
he  paid  for  his  obstinacy  with  his  life,  for 
Steele  ran  him  through  the  heart. 

Probably  the  most  famous  duel  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  is  that  which  took  place 
between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord 
Mohun  ;  it  was  fought  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
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resulted  in  the  de 
This   encounter, 


ilh  of  both  combatants, 
as    is   well    known,   was 


that  which  supplied  Thnckera 
materials  for  the  duel  in 
"Esmond,"  and  the  genius 
of  the  great  noveli-st  has  given 
us  a  magnificently  animated 
picture  of  the  affair.  For  a 
full  account  of  the  actual  duel, 
readers  of  this  Magazine  are 
referred  to  the  number  fur 
June  .899. 

IV. 
The  pistol  began  to  take  the 
place  of  the  sword  as  a  means 
of  settling  "  little  differences" 
about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  had 
been  in  occasional  use  for 
some  time  previouslv,  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  un- 
certainty as  to  the  first  occa- 
sion when  the  bullet  was 
employed  on  the  field  uf 
honour.  The  duel  between 
the  notorious  John  Wilkes, 
the  editor  of  the  Norlh 
Briton,  and  Earl  Talbot,  in 
1762.  was  fought  with  pistols. 
Wdkes,  indeed,   when  asked 


ho«'  many  shots  were  to  be  exchanged, 
crisply  replied  that  he  had  "  brought  a 
flask  of  powder  and  a  bag  of  bullets  "  — 
so    that    there   might    be   no    mistake,     I 

This  encounter  took  place  in  somewhat 
unusual  circumstances.  Articles  had 
appeared  in  the  X'irlh  lirilon  grossly 
abusing  the  Bute  (jovernment.  and  Lord 
Talbot  took  such  umbrage  at  what  was 
said  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Wilkes,  the 
reputed  author,  demanding  from  him  the 
name  of  the  writer.  This  led  ta  a  challenge, 
as  Wilkes  refused  to  give  uji  the  author's 
name,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  duel  should 
be  fought  HJili  pistols  at  BagshoL  When 
Wilkes  reached  the  inn  at  liagshot,  he  was 
met  by  Lord  Talbot's  second,  a  Colonel 
Berkeley,  who  said  that  1 
anxious  to  fight  at  once, 
that  he  preferred  "  the  i 
morning,"  as  had  been  arranged.  Where- 
upon, Berkeley  requested  him  to  go  with 
him  to  see  Taibot,  who  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  Wilkes  did  so. 


cipal  V 
Wilkes  replied 
:ool  hour  of  the 
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"  He  [T'albot]  said,"  writes  Wilkes  in 
his  account  of  the  due),  "  that  I  had 
injured  him.  ...  He  was  in  an  agony  of 
passion.  .  ,  .  Did  1  or  did  I  not  write  these 
articles  in  the  North  Briton*  be  de- 
manded." 

Wilkes,  who  had  plenty  of  courage  and 
to  spare,  answered  that  it  "  was  none  of  his 
lordship's  business,"  and  that  he  was  there 
to  give  him  all  the  satisfaction  he  wanted. 

'•  Then  let  us  settle  it  now,"  cried  Talbot. 

"No,  no,"  said  Wilkes,  "it 
was  agreed  that  the  duel  should 
take  place  next  morning." 

■'Let  it  be  now,"  said  Talbot. 
"  I  cannot  brook  any  delay." 

"  Very  well  —  agreed,"  re- 
plied Wilkes  ;  "  but  first  of  all 
I  must  write  a  letter  to  my 
daughter." 

When  pen,  ink,  and  paper 
had  been  placed  in  the  room, 
Wilkes  proposed  that  the  door 
should  be  kept  closed  till  the 
duel  was  over ;  but  Talbot 
denounced  this  as  "  butcherly," 
and  roundly  called  him  a 
"  murderer  "  and  an  "  un- 
believer." However,  after 
much  disputation,  the  j>arties 
got  down  to  business.  Wilkes 
wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  his 
daughter  in  case  he  should  be 
killed,  and  then  came  the 
question  of  how  many  shots 
were  to  be  exchanged,  pro- 
vided the  first  were  ineffective. 
It  was  now  that  Wilkes  in- 
formed his  adversar}'  that  he 
had  brought  the  flask  of  powder 
and  the  bag  of  bullets.  Then 
they  adjourned  to  a  garden 
in  the  moonlight,  fired  together,  and  both 
missed  !     And  this  at  close  quarters  ! 

Wilkes  at  this  stage  avowed  that  he  had 
written  the  articles  in  the  newspaper,  but 
that  no  disrespect  was  meant  towards  Earl 
Talbot,  Whereupon  that  nobleman  de- 
clared that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
that  Mr.  Wilkes  was  a  man  of  the  most 
unblemished  honour.  More  than  that,  he 
would  make  a  point  of  proclaiming  that 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  one  of  the  bravest  men  in 


the  world.  The  two  worthies  then  fell  into 
each  other's  arms,  and  sealed  their  friend- 
ship in  a  bottle  of  claret ! 

In  truth,  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  a 
war  of  words  than  anything  else. 


There  were  no  less  than  171  duels  in 
these  islands  during  Uie  reign  of  George 
HL,  and  many  of  the  most  celebiated  men 
of  the  time  made  their  appearance  on  the 


duelling-groiind,  not  excepting  Pitt  and 
I'"o\.  The  laitcr  had  an  encounter  with  a 
Mr.  .Adam,  and  was  slightly  wounded  by 
lum  :  indeed,  he  hnniorunsly  said  when 
the  duel  was  over  that  he  owed  his  life  to 
the  fact  that  his  opponent's  pistol  was 
charged  with  "Government  powder,"  which 
then  wa.s  of  verv  indifi'erent  quality.  Pitt 
fought  a  duel  with  a  Mr.  Ti.'rney  in  1798, 
neither  being  injured,  although  their  pistols 
were  fired  twice  at  twelve  paces'  distance. 
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Amonp  the  other  distinguished  duellists 
of  inu  reifin  must  be  named  Richard 
Brinsley  Shuridan, uho  had  a  verj- desperate 
meeting  with  a  Mr.  Matthews  in  1771. 

Sheridan  uas  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the 
beautiful  Miss  Linley,  a  famous  singer, 
whose  father,  a  musical  composer  of  note, 
was  at  first  very  much  opposed  to  the 
match.  Sheridan  had  numerous  rivals,  and 
though  he  eventually  won  her,  it  was  not 
till  after  he  had  twice  risked  his  life  to 


irritated  by  it  that  he  forthwith  set  cm 
for  Bath,  and  sent  his  cartel  to  Sheridan, 
ivho,  although  he  would  have  been  quite 
justified  in  declining  it,  immediately 
accepted  the  challenge.  They  met  at 
Kingsdown,  and  the  struggle  was  of  the 
most  determined  description. 

The  combatants  were  armed  with  both 
swords  and  pistols.  The  latter  were  first 
to  be  fired,  and  if  there  were  no  decisi\-e 
resuit  therefrom,  then  they  were  to  liave 
recourse  to  the  swords.  The  pistols  dis- 
charged, both  flung  them  away  and  drew 
their  swords.  Kach  was  slightly  wounded, 
and  presently  thoy  closed,  and  both  fell 
1(1  ihe  grouiKl,  where  they  seemed  to 
have  had  a  "  roirgh-and-tunible  "  fi^ht  of  tht- 
niiist  vii  i^'Us  an<i  brutal  sort  till  ihcy  were 
si[iarat<d  by  their  seconds.  i3oth  received 
many  severe  cuts  and  contusions  in  this 
frightful  affair,  and  a   part  of  ^latthcws' 


lu-r    K'""!    ii-'i"'-    frnm    nilun.iii 
is.  uf  w  hirh  a  cmniiL  Matthews,  a  1 


^   the  ii 


a  pa 


L:n,[.l.  1 


I  lei 


Slieri.lan  su<feedod  in  disarming  his  foe. 
and  com|iclli-d  bini  tci  sign  a  retraction  of 
th:'  ufiensive  paragraph. 

Sh.'ridan  now  returned  to  Itatli.  and  had 
the  apology  published  in  the  sann-  piiper. 
Matthews  either  was  loUl  of  this,  or  saw 
the  .siatcmvni  himsi'lf,   and   he    was    so 


i  left  ii 


Sher 


|-"n 


of  fas 
<Iual  can 

a  Italh  lu-Hspaper  whi.li  reflected  on  tlie 
lady.  Sheridan  followed  the  detractor 
to  'l.ond<.n  and  challenged  Idui.  .\  duel 
;  fuughl    with    siuirds    in   a   tavern    in 


1  time  Sheridan's  life  hung  in  the 
hakiiKe,  and  it  was  feared  he  would  not 
recover.  liut  the  fates  were  kind. 
Sheridan  pulled  round,  and  was  re- 
iKirdud  by  Miss  I.inley,  who  married 
iiiiii  on  ilie  Continent.  Returning  lo 
I'.iigkmd  shortly  afterwards,  the  ceremony 
was  pL-rfuruied  a  second  time,  with  the 
lull  ciiuseni  of  the  lady's  parents. 

VI. 
.\  Irw  y.ars  afi.r  ilie  Sheridan  duels,  a 
viTv  sitigiLl.ir  aflair  was  tuii!,'!it  in  France 
h-Uirn  i«o  I'rinci's  of  the  blood  royal, 
ihi-  Ci.Tiiie  d'.Xrti.is  and  the  Due  '  de 
Ii..ur!)<in. 

i  iiii-  iveiiing  the  fointe  appeared  at  a 
ma^kid  ball  at  the  Opera  in  Tans  with  a 
eiTiain  Madame  tie  Cardillac  on  lus  arm. 
In  s].ii('  of  ihoir  masks,  they  were  recog- 
nised by  the  Duchessc  de  ISourbon.  to 
whom  their  being  together  gave  great 
oflence  :  first,  because  Madame  de 
fardillac  had  replaced  her  in  the  love 
<if  the  Comte  ;  and  secondly,  because 
Madame  had  begun  by  taking  her  own 
husband,  the  Due,  from  her  before  she 
had  translernul  her  light  afil'eetions  to  the 
Ccjinte!  The  enraged  Duchesse  followed 
ihi'  masked  pair,  and  aiidressed  them  in 
the  most  sarcastic  manner,  which,  though 
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not  unusual  in  a  masquerade 
such  as  this,  was  not  the  less 
offensive.  Madame  de  Card il lac  , 
managed  to  escape  into  the 
crowd,  while  the  Duchesse  tried 
to  tear  off  the  Comte's  mask. 
D'Artois  so  far  forgot  the 
privileges  of  the  fair  sex  that 
he  responded  by  crushing  the 
mask  of  the  Duchesse  upon 
her  face,  and  then  rushed  from 
the  room. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  hush 
the  matter  up,  but  the  Duchesse 
was  irreconcilable.  She  de- 
clared that  the  conduct  of  the 
Comte  had  been  that  of  a 
ruffian,  and  all  the  women  of 
the  Court  whom  the  Comte  had 
slighted,  and  they  were  many, 
took  her  part.  There  was  a 
great  scandal ;  and  as  the  Due 
de  Bourbon  could  not  but  hear 
of  it,  he  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  call  the  Comte 
out.  The  King,  I.ouis  XVJ., 
got  wind  of  it,  and  he  sum- 
moned the  Due  and  Duchesse 
to  attend  him  in  his  closet, 
where  thi'y  met  the  Comte, 
and  he  summarily  commanded 
them  to  let  the  matter  drop. 

This,  however,  satisfied  no- 
body, and  at  last  it  was 
arranged  that  a  duel  should  be 
fought  between  ilie  Princes  in 
the  liois  dc  Boulogne.  At  the 
beginning  it  seemed  as  if  the 
duel  was  to  be  a  mere  pretence, 
a  theatrical  crossing  of  swords 
and  then  the  seconds  were  to 
interfere  and  stop  the  fight, 
but  there  is  groimd  for  thinking- 
that  it  was  real  enough. 

When  d'.\rtois  arriveil  at  the 
wood  he  saw  the  Due,  attended 
by  several  gentlemen.  Alight- 
ing from  his  carriage,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  him  and  said, 
'■  I  understand,  Sir,  that  the 
public  say  we  are  looking  for 
each   other."      To  which  the 
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Due  replied,  **  I  am  here,  Sir,  to  receive 
your-  commands."  **  I  am  here  to  fulfil 
yours,"  was  the  Comte'sansTi^^r; 

After  this  exchange  of  civilities  they 
drew  their  swords,  but  before  they  had 
crossed  them  the  Due  remarked  to  his 
opponent,  **  Sir,  you  are  not  aware  that 
the  sun  shines  full  upon  you."  **  You  are 
right,"  answered  the  Comte ;  **  we  had 
better  proceed  to  that  wall,  where  we  shall 
find  more  shade  than  under  these  leafless 
trees."  The  two  men  next  put  their 
weapons  under  their  arms  and  walked, 
conversing,  to  the  spot  indicated,  followed 
by  their  seconds.  And  now  their  spurs 
were  taken  off,  and  then  their  coats,  each 
operation  being  accompanied  by  the  most 
wonderful  politenesses. 

At  length  the  fight  began,  the  Comte 
a  trifle  flurried,  the  Due  cool.  Several 
lunges  passed,  when  the  Due  was  seen  to 
stagger,  and  the  seconds  rushed  up  and 
begged  that  the  duel  should  be  stopped. 
**  It  is  not  for  me,"  said  the  Comte,  **  to 
offer  any  opinion ;  it  is  for  the  Due  to 
express  his  wishes.  I  am  here  at  his 
orders."  The  Due  lowered  his  sword 
and  said,  **I  feel  penetrated "  with  grati- 
tude  for  your  kindness,  and  shull  never 
forget  the  honour  you  have  done  me." 
On  hearing  this,  the  Comte  opened  his 
arms,  and  the  Due  flew  into  his  embrace. 

Honour  being  satisfied,  the  Comte 
apologised  to  the  Duchesse,  and  the  King 
punished  the  Princes  for  breaking  the 
laws  against  duelling  by  a  week's  nominal 
■exile. 

VII. 

An  account  of  the  duels  of  the  eighteenth 
■century  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
notice  of  that  between  the  Duke  of  York 
and  Colonel  Lennox,  which  took  place  in 
.1789. 


The  dispute  which  led  to  it  had  its 
cJrigin  in  the  Duke  saying  that  Colonel 
Lennox  had  heard  words  spoken  to  him 
at  Daubigny's  to  which  no  gentleman 
ought  to  have  submitted.  This  was 
repeated  to  Lennox,  who  asked  the  Duke, 
on  parade,  what  were  the  words  which  he 
had  submitted  to  hear.  The  Duke  merely 
ordered  him  back  to  his  post,  but,  after 
parade,  the  Prince  went  into  the  Orderly - 
Room,  and  before  all  the  officers  said  he 
had  no  desire  to  shelter  himself  beneath 
his  rank,  and  was  ready  to  give  Colonel 
Lennox  satisfaction  in  the  usual  way. 

Lennox  now  wrote  a  circular  letter  to 
every  member  of  Daubigny's,  with  the 
request  to  be  informed  if  such  words  had 
been  addressed  to  him  there,  and  appoint- 
ing a  particular  day  for  an  answer  from 
each  —  silence  to  be  considered  as  a 
declaration  that  no  such  words  could  be 
recollected.  He  received  no  reply  what- 
ever, and  then  wrote  the  Duke  asking  him 
to  contradict  the  statement  as  publicly  as 
he  had  made  it.  This  the  Prince  declined 
to  do,  and  Lennox  sent  a  message  desiring* 
a  meeting.  Time  and  place  were  settled 
that  evening,  and  the  duel  v/as  fought  on 
Wimbledon  Common  on  May  17. 

Pistols  were  the  weapons  used.  The  Duke 
received  Lennox's  fire,  and  the  bullet 
just  grazed  his  hair,  but  as  he  would  not 
himself  fire,  the  seconds  stopped  the  duel. 

Lennox  afterwards  demanded  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  with  the  result  that  they 
found  :  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Cold- 
stream Regiment  that  subsequent  to  the 
15th  May,  the  day  of  the  meeting  in  the 
Orderly  -  Room,  Colonel  Lennox  has 
behaved  with  courage,  but  from  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  his  situation  not 
with  judgment." 

Lennox  exchanged  into  another  regi- 
ment, and  so  the  matter  ended. 
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AN     ANTIQUE     FAN. 

By  G.  DE    MONTMORENCY. 


Author  of  "  An  Uncanny  Affinity y 


*   OO  you   envy   mc   my   gift  of  clair- 

Vs3  voyancc  ?  "  said  tiic  fair  Madame 
Delia,  whom  I  had  consulted  concerning 
my  future,  with  very  startling  results.  **  1 
can  assure  vou  mv  occult  faculties  have 
their  drawbacks,  and  at  times  I  see  far 
more  than  I  wish  to.  As  regards  the  past, 
for  instance,  the  curtain  is  sometimes 
lifted  when  I  touch  even  inanimate  objects, 
and  scenes  present  themselves  before  me 
which  have  a  disagreeable  habit  of  haunt- 
ing me  afterwards  for  many  days.  Do  you 
see  that  fan  ?  " 

She  pointed  as  she  spoke  to  a  sparkling 
object  under  a  glass  case.  **  I  generally 
keep  it  covered  with  a  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief,*!^shc  added,  **  for  the  sight  of  it 
is  so  disturbing  to  me.  It  is  just  a 
little  antique  spangled  fan,  to  look  at — 
but  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Would  you 
care  to  hear  it  ?  " 

I  assured  her  that  I  was  all  attention, 
and  drew  my  chair  nearer,  glancing  over 
my  shoulder  at  the  fan,  with  its  painted 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses  disporting 
themselves  under  garlands  of  roses  on 
impossible  blue-green  grass. 

"  I  bought  it,"  said  Madame  Delia,  "  at 
an  old  curiosity-shop  in  one  of  the  by- 
lanes  of  Chester ;  and  as  soon  as  I  took 
it  home  I  felt  that  there  was  something 
uncanny  about  the  thing.  When  I  held 
it  in  my  hands  that  evening — whilst 
sitting  alone  by  the  fire— the  most 
undesirable  feelings  gradually  took  posses- 
sion of  me — distress,  fear,  and  horror.  I 
knew  that  these  sensations  arose  /rom 
my  holding  the  little  antique  toy,  which 
was  acting  as  a  connecting-link  between 
myself  and  some  strange  drama  or  tragedy 
of  the  past. 


**At  first  I  could  see  nothing  with  my 
inner  vision — or  spiritual  sight,  as  some 
prefer  to  call  it— but  after  a  while  a  scene 
arose  before  me.  I  perceived  the  interior 
of  an  ancient  house,  and  saw,  by  the  power 
of  clairvoyance,  a  remote  room,  hung  with 
tapestry,  and  lighted  merely  by  a  single 
lamp,  whose  flame  appeared  to  be 
expiring. 

**  This  apartment,  which  I  saw  so  dis- 
tinctly that  I  could  afterwards  recall  the 
pale-coloured  forms  of  horses  and  hounds 
worked  so  deftly  on  the  canvas  hangings, 
was  occupied  by  a  frantic  figure  that 
rushed  to  and  fro,  as  if  seeking  some  way 
of  escape  from  this  dismal  prison.  I  made 
out  this  figure  to  be  a  woman,  dressed  in 
the  picturesque  costume  of  about  1680. 
Her  hair  was  of  an  auburn  cohnir,  and  hung 
dishevelled  about  her  bloodless  cheeks  ; 
her  eyes  were  wild  and  despairing. 

**  She  flung  herself  on  her  knees  before 
the  iron-clamped  door,  and  beat  it 
passionately  with  her  jewelled  hand. 
She  rose  again  to  her  feet  and  appeared 
to  be  uttering  shrieks  and  cries,  though 
I  could  hear  no  sound.  The  horrible 
scene  was  as  distinct  as  if  I,  indeed,  stood 
within  the  same  gloomy  den  as  this  poor 
distraught  prisoner,  and  I  leapt  from  my 
chair  as  if  also  striving  to  escape  from 
the  horror  of  it  all.  In  doing  so  the  fan 
dropped  from  my  hands,  and  the  vision 
vanished  from  my  sight — to  my  unutter- 
able thankfulness  and  relief. 

**  You  will  say  that  the  whole  thing  was 
a  nightmare,  and  that  I  had,  whilst  hold- 
ing the  fan,  been  indulging  in  an  after- 
dinner  nap  by  the  fire.  But  this  was 
certainly  not  the  case,  for  when  I  took  up 
the  fan  again,  to  try  a  further  experiment 
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with  it,  the  whole  frightful  scene  once 
more  arose  before  me.  I  saw,  for  the 
second  timu,  those  froirnin^  walls,  dimly 
lit  by  the  rajs  of  the  expiring  light — and 
that  vk'ild  figure  beating  itself  in  a  frcn/j' 
against  the  iron-clamped  door.  I  even 
noticed  blood  on  the  hands,  and  a  smear 
of  blood  on  the  livid  face.  The  eyes,  full 
of    horror    and     anguish     indescribable. 


honour  of  selling  you  something  in  the 
antitjue  line  yesterday  afternoon.' 

'"An  antiijuo  fan,'  I  suggested. 

"  '  Ah,  yes,'  he  interrupted,  '  that's  just 
it.  You  '11  pardon  me  for  mentioning  it — 
but  I  've  got  into  a  fine  row  with  old 
Mr.  Isaacs  for  selling  it  without  the  other 
articles.  You  see,  they  were  all  put 
together,  and  ^Ir.  Isaacs  wanted  to  dispose 


liaunted  me  for  hours  afterwards.  It  was 
indeed  a  ghastly  experience. 

"  My  wonder  and  curiosity  were  fuUv 
aroused,  as  you  may  imagine,  and  the  next 
day  I  lost  no  time  in  re-visiting  the  old 
shop,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  this 
mysterious  fan  had  originally  come  from. 

"The  dealer  in  curios — an  intelligent 
and  most  loquacious  little  man,  with 
elaborately  curled  hair,  and  features  of 
the  JcH-ish  type — met  me  with  :  '  IJeg 
pardon.   Madam,   but   I   think  I  had  the 
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nerklaec.  a  pair  of  shoes  whh  paste 
buckles,  an  embroidered  female  dress  of 
Charles  the  Second's  reign — to  say  nothing 
of  a  pair  of  earrings  and  some  gold  hair- 
pins, genuine  seventeenth -cent urj-  every- 
one.     Would    you    care    to    lake  a    look 

"  I  lold  him  that  I  should  like  to  sec  them 
veri-  much  indeed  ;  whereupon  he  led  nie 
to  an  inner  room,  ,ind  showed  me  the  poor 
relics  of  this  mournful  little  tragedj- — the 
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tattered  shoes,  with  their  paste  buckles, 
the  ragged,  moth-eaten  gown  of  ancient 
mudc,  and  the  tarnished  trinkets  which 
had  adorned  some  beauteous  dame  or 
damsel  of  the  Merry  Monarch's  time. 
'I'hi;re  they  lay  on  a  certain  historic  four- 
poster;  and  young  Mr.  Isaacs  pointed 
them    out   to   me   with     an   air  of    some 


mystery. 

"  '  The  little  fan  you  took  s 
to   yesterday,'  he   said,   '  cami 


a  rat  in  a  bote.  Awful  to  think  of,  isn't 
it .''  The  skeleton ' — hore  young  Isaacs 
sank  his  voice  to  a  driimatic  whisper — 
'  was  found  crouched  up  in  a  comer,  and  i 
was  dressed  in  all  that  finery.  .\s  sooi 
as  it  was  touclied  it  just  collapsed  am 
seemed  to  crumble  into  nothing  a 
all.  ...  Of  counH\  it  all  happened  ove 
two  hundred  years  ago ;  but  it  must  have 
been  an  awful,  lingering  sort  of  death  for 
the  poor  wretch,  wlioe^cr  she  was.     One 
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hands  with  the  rest  of  the  articles  you  see 
there ;  and  the  whole  lot  was  found  in  a 
secret  room  in  Ileronslee  Castle,  when 
ihc  old  place  was  pulled  down.  You  see, 
Mr.  BloggK,  the  American  millionaire  who 
bought  the  property  soon  afteryoung  Lord 
I  liTonslce  went  "  smash,"  thought  he  'd 
like  a  mure  cheerful  style  of  residence  ;  so 
he  had  the  okl  pile  down  in  no  time,  and 
there  were  some  precious  queer  discoveries 
made — secret  passages,  secret  documents, 
and  a  secret  room  in  the  west  wing,  in 
which  some  poor  creature  had  been  locked 
up  and   left  to  starve  slowly  to  death  like 


can't  help  thinking  of  it — just  as  if  it  had 
only  happened  yestcrdny.' 

'"Yes,  indeed  —  an  awful  death!'  I 
repeated,  as  the  vision  of  the  preceding 
night  again  rose  before  me.  '  Can  you 
tell  me  anything  further  ?  \\'hat  do  they 
suppose  about  it  'i ' 

"  '  Well,  theru  were  some  ancient  letters, 
found  in  an  old  recess,  which  prove  that 
some  kind  of  intrigue  existed,  without  any 
doubt,  between  a  certain  Lord  Heronslee 
and  an  actress  of  (lie  Duke's  Play- 
house, and  that  he  prevailed  upon  her  to 
visit    Heronslee  Hall  on  more  than   one 
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This  sama  Lord  Heronslce  wan 
mysteriously  murdered  in  his  own  grounds 
one  Christmas  Eve,  about  1680 ;  and  it 
is  supposed  that  his  young  friend,  the 
unfortunate  actress,  was  awaiting  his 
return  in  the  secret  room,  where  he  had 
locked  her  in  for  safety.  No  one  at  the 
time  knew  of  this  secret  apartment  except 
Lord  Heronslec  himself  and  his  com- 
panion in  wrong-doing — so  the  fKJor 
woman  must  have  been  left  to  perish 
without  anyone  suspecting  her  fate.  The 
Hall  was  a  barrack  of  a  place,  and  the  west 
wing  quite  remote  from  the  part  where 
Lady  Heronslee  and  her  servants  lived.  It 
was  reputed  to  be  haunted,  so  if  any 
faint  sounds  of  shrieks  or  groans  were  ever 
heard,  no  doubt  it  was  all  put  down  to 
the  family  ghost.  It's  a  gruesome  storj-, 
isn't  it  ? '  concluded  young  Mr.  Isaacs — '  a 
kind  of  thing  that  haunts  one  in  an  un- 
pleasant way  on  dark  and  stormy  nights.' 
And  he  nibbed  his  hand»  as  if  in  grim 
enjoyment  of  the  horror  of  it  all. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  wouldn't  care  to  have 
the  rest  of  the  relics?'  he  added.  'I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  fan  you  now 
possess  ivas  found  on  the  floor — scarcely  a 
yard  away  from  the  mouldering  figure  in 
the  corner.  Some  love-token,  no  doubt, 
given  to  the  actress  by  his  lordship. 
Haven't  you  noticed  the  initials  on  the 
handle— K.  S.  ?  We  had  to  furbish  it  up 
a  bit  and  add  a  few  spangles,  but  it  was  in 
pretty  good  presentation  when  they  found 
it.  The  rats  and  mice,  "and  such  small 
deer,"  didn't  consider  it  tasty,  I  sup- 
pose. .  .  .  .\re  you  sure  you  wouldn't 
care  to  have  the  shoes  with  the  paste 
buckles  ?  * 


"  '  No,  indeed  1 '  I  replied,  with  an 
involuntary  shudder.  '  I  shall  not  need 
anything  more  to  remind  me  of  such  a 
gruesome  historj-.  I  shall  dream  for  many 
a  night  to  come  of  the  skeleton  dressed  in 
those  rags  of  finery— ugh  ! ' 

"'Oh,  well,'  said  Mr.  Isaacs,  rather 
coldly,  '  I  dare  say  we  shall  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  the  lot  to  some  Wa-twork  Company 
or  other.  They  could  make  such  a  good 
thing  out  of  it,  and  represent  the  whole 
.scene  —  secret  room,  tapestry,  skeleton, 
rats  and  mice,  and  all  that — in  a  veiy 
"telling"  and  life-like  way,  thanks  to 
clockwork.     It  would  pay  splendidly!' 

"  ■  And  no  doubt  a  good  many  of  the 
visitors  would  thoroughly  enjoy  the  show,' 
I  muttered  dryly  as  1  hastened  away  from 
the  sound  of  so  much  eloquence. 

"Alas,  poor  player-woman  of  the  Duke's 
House  !  What  a  lamentable  sequel  to  your 
tragedy,  to  have  the  whole  '  show,'  repre- 
sented and  exhibited  lo  an  admiring  public 
at  sixpence  a  head ! " 

Madame  Delia  paused,  and  sighed 
heavilj'. 

"I  like  to  think,"  she  added,  "that 
in  the  spirit-world  they  don't  know  much 
about  what  happens  here.  It  must  be 
dreadful  for  them  if  they  do.  Imagine  the 
feelings  of  poor  'E.  S.,'  for  instance,  if 
she  heard  the  remarks  of  that  vulgar  Mr. 

"  Can't  you  communicate  whh  her,  and 
ask  her  some  questions  ? "  1  ignorantiy 
..skcd. 

"  Certainly  not,"  .said  the  clairvoyante  ; 
"and  1  would  not  if  1  could.  My  power 
is  very  limited.  I  can  only  sec  things 
occasionally,  and  in  a  glass  darkly." 
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from  elephantiasis,  and  many  men  with 
strange  and  terrifying  mutilations  or 
wounds,  and  these  last  followed  every 
wayfarer,  demanding  alms  and  exhibiting 
in  the  fullest  measure  their  varied  mis- 
fortunes. Mosquitoes  and  flies  of  less 
objectioiiahle  kind  Here  everywhere,  and 
overhead  in  the  clear  sky  vultures,  mere 


the  stury- teller.  I  hail  watched  him  in 
other  towns,  and  had  vainly  striven  to 
understand  the  tales  that  gave  so  much 
amusement  to  his  audience.  He  passed 
the  beggars  with  a  simple  "Allah  will 
provide ! "  that  convinced  them  he  had 
no  iiiiention  of  sharing  divine  respon- 
siliiliiv,  mad<-  his  way  to  a  corner  bovond 


specks  in  "depths  blown  clear  of  cloud," 
watched  patiently  for  the  meal  that  waited 
them  in  the  comer  where  sheep  and  cattle 
were  being  killed.  The  heat  was  immense, 
and  the  white  town  within  the  walls  bexan 
to  glow,  tnitii  one  seemed  to  see  steam 
rising  from  the  flat  roofs. 

Doivn  the  dusty  road  leading  from  the 
interior  to  the  .Soko  came  a  man  without 
whom  the  market  would  be  incomplete — 


the  circle  now  occupied  by  the  caravan 
from  Talilet,  anil  seated  himself  comfort- 
ably on  the  ground.  Within  five  minutes 
there  was  a  circle  of  men  and  boys  round 
him.  A  brisk  conversation  ensued.  I 
gathered  they  were  giving  him  directions 
concerning  the  tale  they  wished  to  hear. 
This  is  very  oflen  done'  in  the  Land  of 
Sun.set,  where  the  storj'  -  teller  flourishes  ; 
that   the   stoiy- 
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teller  lives  by  their  support,  vill  be  ver^- 
definite  in  demands,  and  not  infrequently 
a  plot  must  be  altered  tn  course  of 
narration. 

Soon  the  story  started,  and  no  knowledge 
of  Arabic  was  necessary  to  know  that  the 
raconteur  is  a  man  of  part&  Though  it 
is  unlikely  that  JMudie  or  Smith  would 
circulate  a  x-olume  of  these  stories,  in  which 
Oriental  imagination  travels  a  very  long 
way  into  very  strange  quarters,  it  was  clear 
that  the  audience  was  deeply  moved,  the 
interest  extending  from  the  grey-bearded 
veterans  of  more  than  sixty  years  old  down 
to  the  fifteen-year-old  boys,  who  had,  per- 
haps, better  been  elsewhere. 

Later  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun's 
lays  were  nearly  veriii.ai,  and  most  of  the 
business  was  suspcn^led,  the  story-teller 
was  still  at  his  labours,  and  his  audience 
had  grown  until  the  enlarged  circle  was 
four  or  five  deep,  the  inner  rings  sitting 
down,  the  others  standing  up.  Traders  to 
whom  Allah  had  vouchsafed  sufficient 
custom  had  left  their  stock  in  charge  of 
children ;  beggars  had  forgotten  their 
woes,  and  were  eagerly  listening  to  the 
tale,  which  one  who  understood  told  me 
related  to  a  most  beautiful  princess,  a 
wicked  djinn,  an  old  husband,  and  a  young 
man.  More  of  the  story  than  that  I  hold 
it  wise  to  forget. 

To  the  excitement  of  his  audience,  to 
their  cries  of  pleasure,  to  their  constant 
smiles  and  occasional  jokes,  the  stor)- 
telkr  was  indiffurent.  He  seemed  to  take 
an  intense  delight  in  the  development  of 


his  romance,  and  never  showed  any  sign 
of  sharing  the  emotions  of  his  audience. 
It  was  an  interesting  assembly,  and  1 
would  have  stayed  with  it  until  the  end, 
but  the  sun  forbade,  and  I  rode  on  to  the 
shelter  of  the  town  wall,  where  a  snake- 
charmer  had  gathered  a  small  audience. 
His  gifts  and  goods  appealed  less  to 
the  elder  market -men,  and  his  efforts 
could  not  have  been  remunerative.  From 
the  country-  came  a  small  group  t>{ 
prisoners,  tied  neck  and  foot  together,  in 
charge  of  some  Shcreefian  soldiers.  Their 
clothes  were  torn  and  muddy ;  a  fi'w  had 
bandaged  wounds,  one  or  two  hail  fresh 
wounds  aTul  no  bandages.  They  were 
pushed  past  the  story  -  teller,  wliuse  " 
audience  did  not  trouble  to  turn 
round  ;  they  passeil  (he  snake  -  charmer, 
and  one  or  two  boys  looked  for  mud  and 
stones  to  throw  at  them.  "  Who  are 
they  ? "  I  asked ;  and  the  reply  came 
back,  "  Enemies  of  our  I.oni  the  Sultan  ; 
dogs,  .sons  of  Christians  and  of  Jews." 
Perhaps  it  is  needless  to  say  they  were 
devout  ^luslims,  but  to  be  Christian  or 
Jew  is  a  reproach.  So  they  passed  in 
all  their  miser)-  beyond  the  city  walls  to 
stane  in  the  Kasb^h  and  thereby  purge 
their  offence;  and  scarcely  had  they  gime 
when  the  Muezzin  from  the  minaret  of 
the  City  Mosque  called  the  faithful  to 
prayer,  and  storj- teller,  snake-charmer, 
and  all  others  who  worked  in  the  Soko, 
ceased  from  their  labours  and  turned 
towards  Mecca  to  proclaim  the  unity 
of  Allah.  The  Tkavki.i.i;k. 
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HOW  DIEGO  ROXAS  CHEATED  THE  OUBLIETTE. 


By   HAMILTON    DRUMMOND. 


JUAN  BAUTISTA  DE  LA  CUEVA 
was  cursing  himself  soundly,  and 
with  good  cause.  All  the  world 
knows  what  happens  when  in  rough 
waters  the  clay  pot  jostles  the  brazen  ; 
but  this  was  a  case  of  egg-shell  china 
trying  conclusions  with  cast-iron,  and  the 
crash  was  like  to  bury  the  splinters  out  of 
sight  for  ever ! 

Who  was  he  that  he  should  put  out 
his  hand  against  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
King  of  Aragon,  Castile,  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  the  Lord  only  knew  where  else  besides? 
for  Ferdinand  had  his  grip  on  half 
Europe.  Truly  he  had  been  a  triple  and 
a  thrice  triple  fool  to  lend  an  ear  to  these 
plausible  whispers  of  discontent  and  un- 
rest! As  well  might  pigeons  band  together 
against  a  hawk  as  the  scattered  and  jealous 
nobles  of  one  paltry  province  seek  to  stand 
against  the  power  of  Ferdinand  ! 

Well,  they  had  tried  it— tried  it  to  their 
utmost — and  they  had  failed,  and  now 
there  was  no  hope  but  in  the  King's 
mercy  ;  and  at  the  thought,  though  he 
was  no  coward,  de  la  Cueva  shivered. 
The  King's  mercy  would  be  scant  enough 
unless  his  uncle,  the  Cardinal,  stood  his 
friend  ;  and  his  crafty  Eminence  of 
Almazan,  with  his  eyes  on  the  tiara, 
would  risk  nothing  which  might  cost 
him  the  King's  favour.  What  was 
the  life  of  a  nephew — aye,  or  of  twenty 
nephews — compared  with  holding  fast 
Ferdinand's  influence  ?  Why,  nothing, 
nothing ;  a  thistledown  in  the  scale ;  nay, 
not  so  much,  since  a  thistledown  counted 
for  something,  a  nephew  for  nothing  at 
all !  Yet  if  the  Cardinal  failed  him,  then 
was  an  end  to  Juan  Bautista  de  la  Cueva, 


and  so  it  was  fifty  chances  to  one  but  this 
yielding  to  the  King's  clemency  had  been 
the  piling  of  folly  upon  folly.  There 
were  always  the  mountains  in  the  north, 
and  a  wild  ride  had,  perhaps,  been  better 
than  a  tame  submission.  W^ell,  he  would 
know  soon,  for  this  was  the  third  day  since 
Diego  Roxas,  his  squire  and  milk-brother, 
had  ridden  south  to  Segovia,  where  the 
Cardinal  kept  state,  and  be  it  for  life  or 
death  Diego  Roxas  was  no  man  to  lose 
time  on  the  road. 

If  the  Cardinal  took  up  his  cause  it 
would  be  no  more  than,  perhaps,  a  year's 
seclusion,  a  virtual  banishment  ;  dull 
enough,  though,  after  all,  a  year  had  no 
more  than  twelve  months  in  it ;  whereas, 
if  the  Cardinal  held  aloof !  But — and  in 
"his  unrest  Cueva  sprang  from  his  chair 
and  took  to  pacing  the  floor — he  could 
not,  dared  not,  leave  him  to  the  King's 
wrath  and  sec  a  sister's  son  go  to  the 
block  or  the  wheel.  It  would  be  a 
cowardice,  an  infamous  cowardice ;  and 
he  smote  his  clenched  left  hand  on  the 
palm  of  the  right.  As  he  did  so  the  door 
was  flung  open,  and  on  Diego  Roxas's  face 
Cueva  saw  the  shadow  of  the  Cardinal's 
infamy  and  the  Cardinal's  cowardice. 

**  Failure  ?  "  he  said,  halting  in  his 
walk. 

**  Failure,"  answered  the  squire  grimly  ; 
"self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  his 
Eminence,  and  no  bad  law  either.  As  for 
you,  you  may  hang,  Seiior.  He  is  in  a 
passion  of  terror,  wTings  his  hands, 
curses  you,  and  wails  that  he  is  com- 
promised. If  the  stirring  of  a  finger- 
joint  could  save  you,  there  would  no 
finger  be  stirred." 
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With  a  sharp  sibilant  sound,  Cueva  drew 
in  a  deep  breath  between  his  teeth.  To 
the  wholesome  strength  of  seven-and- 
twenty  the  world  was  very  sweet,  and  now 
its  end  was  so  near  at  hand  that  he  could 
look  across  its  edge  and  into  the  gulf 
beyond.  He  was  no  coward — no ;  and 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand  he  would  have 
faced  the  worst  cheerily,  as  a  man  should  ; 
but  to  be  done  to  death  in  a  comer  like 
some  tame  beast  —  that  sickened  him, 
and  in  his  agony  he  cursed  he  knew  not 
what. 

"They  must  take  me  first,  Diego,"  he 
cried,  "  and,  by  all  the  Saints,  I  shall  leave 
my  mark  on  some  of  them  !  " 

"By  your  leave,  Sefior,"  answered  the 
other  gravely,  **  that  were  a  foors  way. 
What !  a  de  la  Cueva  yield  himself  to  the 
King's  grace,  and  then  turn  upon  the  poor 
innocent  wretches  who  came  to  do  the 
King's  bidding !  " 

**Then  is  there  nothing  for  it  but  to  go 
like  a  calf  to  my  slaughtering.  But  thou 
art  right,  Diego,  and  the  more  shame  to 
me  that  I  had  forgotten.  Faith  is  faith, 
though  a  man  die  for  it.  Well,  that  mad- 
ness is  ended,  and  with  it  all 's  ended. 
May  God  give  me  patience  and  grace  to 
remember  that  even  a  crass  fool  can  be  a 
Christian  gentleman !  There  was  no  news 
abroad  ?  " 

Before  answering,  the  squire  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  and  with  careful  caution 
pulled  the  curtain  across  it ;  then  he  turned 
to  the  Count. 

**  Sen  or,  you  are  a  Cueva,  I  a  Roxas ; 
and  for  nine  generations  there  has  never 
lacked  a  Roxas  to  serve  a  Cueva,  nor  a 
Cueva  to  succour  a  Roxas.  The  same 
breast  fed  us,  the  san>e  motherly  love 
sheltered  us,  and  all  Diego  Roxas  has  in 
the  world  comes  from  Cueva.  All,  then, 
that  Diego  Roxas  has  in  the  world 
belongs  to  Cueva,  and  the  time  has 
come  to  give  it  back.  As  I  passed  the 
guard  at  the  gate  I  heard  enough  to  know 
that  the  orders  have  come  from  Toledo 
that  you  shall  sleep  to-night  in  Los 
Perdidos.  If  the  doors  of  Los  Perdidos 
close  on  a  Cueva,  when  will  they  open, 
Senor  ?  Never,  never.  Let  there  be  no 
disguising  the  truth  over  that.    But  if  they 


closed  upon  a  Roxas,  a  poor  worthless' 
wastrel  of  a  squire  not  worth  the  hangings 
why — ^why " 

"Why" — and  the  harshness  was  gone 
from  the  Count's  voice — "why,  my  poor 
Diego,  they  would  rack  thee  till  thy  joints 
split." 

With  his  left  hand  he  gripped  the- 
squire's  shoulder,  holding  hipi  at  arm's- 
length.  "A  Cueva  can  die,  my  brother 
Diego,  but  never  let  another  die  in  his- 
shoes." 

**  But,  Senor,"  broke  out  the  squire- 
passionately,  "it  is  my  right.  The- 
mother  who  bore  me  bore  me  for  Cueva, 
and,  by  the  Saints,  I  '11  have  my  ri^ts  !  At 
worst  it  *s  a  life  for  a  Hfe,  and  what  is  miiM^ 
matched  with  yours  ?  "  : 

"  Wouldst  thou  have  me  live  shaxoedl^' 
for  a  coward  ail  my  days?  Speak  iidK> 
more  of  it."  ^.. 

"  But,  Senor,  none  would  know.    I  woaU|^< 
be  Cuevi." 

"  Speak  no  more  of  it,  I  say.     My  God^ '^ 
Diego!    would   it   not   be   enough  that \^|^ 
should   know  ?     Who   am   I   that  a    maiif' 
should  love  me  like  this  ? "  '    *' 

"It  is  my  right,"  insisted  the  others 
"  and,  Senor,  the  risk  is  less  than  yiam 
think — that  is,  less  to  me  than  to  yoa% 
Pedro  Martoval,  the  gaoler,  has  a*, 
daughter;  and  so,  Senor,  Diego  Roxafl* 
risks  but  little  in  Los  Perdidos." 

After  all,  the  hunger  for  life  was  keen}' 
and  de  la  Cueva  caught  at  the  hope- 
"Tell  me  the  truth,  Diego" — and  he 
turned  the  squire  so  that  the  light  fell! 
upon  his  eyes — "the  truth  as  between 
man  and  man  in  the  face  of  heaven.- 
Can  the  wench  aid  you,  and  will  she,  or 
do  you  put  a  lie  upon  me  to  my  saving?** 

"No  lie,  Senor,  but  pure  truth.  To- 
be  honest,  the  man — her  father — ^will 
have  none  of  me  because  I  am  no 
more  than  a  squire ;  and  because  of" 
Teresa's  fair  face  he  looks  high.  Nay, 
he  will  not  so  much  as  see  me  ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  pinch  it  will  go  harder 
with  us  than  I  dream  if  a  woman's  wit, 
and  the  wit  of  a  man  not  a  fool,  will  not 
untie  the  tangle.  It  is  more  than  a  chance, 
Senor,  and  that  is  the  truth ;  and  if  it  were 
less  than  a  chance,  if  it  were  but  the  shadoir 
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of  a  chance,  we  would  needs  trj-  it.     The 
Cond6  de  la  Cueva  must  not  die  like  a  rat 

Turning  away,  Cueva  tramped  up  and 
down  the  room,  the  puppet  of  a  dozen 
humours.  "  It  is  a  fool's  scheme,"  he 
cried,  "  and  will  have  a  fool's  end.  The 
trick  would  be  seen  through  at  the  first 
glance,  and  we  would  both  suffer.     Thee 


your  leave  again,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  but 
I  can  play  the  lord  for  the  saving  of  my 
skin." 

"  But  the  wench,  Diego,  the  wench  ?  " 

"  The  wench,"  said   the  other,  "  is  a 

good  wench,  and  knows  a  man  when  she 

sees  one.     Have   no  fear  for  the  wench, 

Sen  or." 

Without  more  ado  the  squire  kicked  off 


they  would  hang  off-hand,  and  I,  for  having 
tried  to  climb  into  safety  on  your  shoulders. 
would  be  held  to  shame  for  all  time  as  a 
coward," 

"  Bj'  your  leave,  Seiior,  the  trick  would 
hold.  Between  a  Cueva  and  a  Roxas  there 
is  no  more  than  the  clothes.  Yoii  are 
great  enough  in  your  own  country,  but  who 
knows  you  in  Burgos  ?  Why,  the  Pope  of 
Rome  could  pass  here  for  a  plain  priest, 
and  no  soul  be  a  whit  the  wiser.    And,  by 


his  long  riding- boots,  mud-stained  to  the 
thighs  with  his  gallops  from  Segovia,  and 
sf^t  to  work  unloosing  his  doublet  at  the 

"  These  must  serve  your  turn,  Seiior ; 
the  Saiuts  be  praised  wc  are  much  of  a 
height.  As  for  me,"  and  he  eyed  the 
Count's  sober  garments  critically,  "  I  must 
crave  something  finer  than  plain  grey,  A 
plumed  hat,  yon  green  satin  doublet  with 
the  padded  shoulders  and  silk  hose,  will 
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prove  me  a  Cueva  to  demonstration. 
Come,  Senor,  the  time  runs  short,  and 
we  must  dress  our  parts." 

Later,  when  the  tramp  on  the  paved 
streets  halted  at  the  great  door  opening 
on  the  Plaza,  and  the  Captain  of  the 
King's  Guard  hammered  its  panels  with 
more  vigour  than  ceremony,  the  answer 
was  courteous  beyond  expectation.  Too 
courteous  by  half,  thought  Captain 
Garcias,  as  he  eyed  doubtfully  the  frankly 
opened  door.  For  all  that  he  was  a 
stranger  to  Burgos,  this  de  la  Cueva  had 
a  reputation  not  easily  hidden,  and  that  he 
should  yield  withjout  a  struggle  was  incon- 
ceivable. Surely  there  was  a  snare  some- 
where ?  Nor  was  it  until  Diego  Roxas, 
the  Count's  own  body-squire,  still  splashed 
with  mud  from  his  hard  riding,  came 
himself  to  lead  them  to  his  master  that 
Captain  Garcias  could  be  persuaded  that 
all  was  peace.  Then  his  troubled  doubt- 
fulness turned  to  a  fine  contempt. 

"  So  the  man  is  a  coward,  and  the  tales 
we  heard  were  lies !  "  he  said.  **  Why, 
even  a  scullion -wench  would  have  fought 
at  such  a  time,  if  only  with  her  finger- 
nails !  " 

"  But  the  Count  had  made  submis- 
sion  "  began  the  squire. 

"Ta,  ta,  ta,  ta,  the  tales  grew  in  the 
telling ;  'tis  a  way  they  have  with  men's 
deeds,"  broke  in  (jarcias  unceremoniously. 
"  The  man  is  a  coward,  and  there 's  no 
more  to  be  said.  As  for  thee,  friend, 
cultivate  a  little  humbleness,  lest  a  stirrup- 
leather  admonish  thee "  ;  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  Diego  Roxas's  self-restraint  that 
he  held  his  peace. 

"Three  of  you  follow,"  said  Captain 
Garcias  curtly  across  his  shoulder,  "and 
let  the  rest  keep  their  ears  open  and  be 
ready  if  I  call.  Now,  fellow,  for  this 
sheep  in  the  tiger-skin." 

Silently  Diego  Roxas  flung  open  the  door, 
and  then  stood  aside  in  the  passage-way, 
but  the  other  motioned  him  to  go  forward. 
"  No,  no,  we  '11  have  no  hangers-on  at  our 
backs.  Like  master,  like  man.  I  '11  risk  no 
coward's  thrust  from  behind."  Whereat 
Diego  Roxas  cursed  softly  under  his 
breath,  but,  curbing  his  wrath,  did  as  he 
was  bid. 


By  the  side  of  the  table,  and  at  its 
further  end,  sat  de  la  Cueva,  his  crossed 
legs  thrust  out  before  him,  his  arms  folded, 
and  his  chin  upon  his  breast.  Out  ot 
the  great  bows  on  his  shoes  came  the 
gleam  of  silver  buckles,  and  from  each 
padded  shoulder  of  his  green  satin 
doublet  hung  huge  knots  of  ribbon,  their 
tails  sweeping  almost  to  the  floor.  At 
his  elbow  was  a  broad-brimmed  velvet 
hat  of  the  same  colour  as  his  doublet, 
its  wide  flap  looped  up  by  a  diamond- 
headed  silver  pin.  By  the  hat  lay  a 
sheathed  sword. 

As  Garcias  entered  at  the  squire's  heels, 
Cueva  lifted  his  head  and  stared  the 
soldier  full  in  the  face.  Then  he  rose  to 
his  feet.  "  It  is  the  King's  will,"  he  said, 
without  waiting  for  the  other  to  speak, 
"and  I  know  how  to  obey,  even  as,  to 
my  misfortune,  I  have  known  how  to 
disobey." 

As  his  eyes  fell  on  the  other's  braveries 
of  dress  Garcias  laughed  aloud  in  derision. 
The  stern,  hard-bitten  soldier  of  many 
camps  held  such  fripperies  in  contempt. 
But  as  the  Count  spoke,  and  the  gaze  of 
the  two  met,  his  face  sobered.  This  was 
a  man,  for  all  his  outward  foolery. 

"I,  too,  know  how  to  obey,"  he 
answered,  "  and  at  times  a  sorry  duty  it 
is.  In  the  King's  name,  Seiior !  "  and  he 
lightly  touched  Cueva  on  the  be-ribboned 
shoulder. 

"  In  the  King's  name,"  echoed  the  other 
gravely.  "  I  ex{)ected  you,  Seiior,  and  so 
am  ready.  It  is  Los  Perdidos,  I  suppose  ? 
Aye,  well,  I  am  ready.  Diego,  see  that 
proper  clothing  be  sent.  I  am  your 
prisoner,  Senor ;  or,  rather,  the  prisoner 
of  the  King's  pleasure  ;  but,  by  your  leave, 
one  thing  first." 

Turning  to  the  table,  he  lifted  the 
sheathed  sword  and  drew  it.  "If  de  la 
Cueva  has  sinned,  so  has  de  la  Cueva's 
blade ;  and  as  the  one  is  broken,  so  let 
the  other  be  broken " ;  and  pressing- 
the  point  upon  the  floor,  he  snapped 
the  steel  with  a  sudden  downward  thrust. 
"  Now,  Seiior,  I  am  at  your  orders ;  and 
do  thou,  Diego,  quit  Burgos,  lest  it  be 
thought  there  is  some  scheme  hatching 
on  my  behalf.     Let  there  be  nothing  of 
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that  sort :  hcnccforlli  I  am  ilit-  King'' 
trui!  servant." 

That  the  two.  masltr  and  stjuirc,  should 
clasp  hands  uas  hut  natural,  yet  at  first  it 
was  stian)^  to  Garctas  that  the  squire 
grieved  (he  most  at  ihu  separation  ;  then 
he  thought,  "  See  how  hloud  tills!"  and 
in  his  growing  admiration  for  the  master 
he  straightway  forgot  ttii:  man. 

The  prison  of  Los  Pcrdidoswcll  deserved 
its  name,  and  as  Diego  Roxas  de  la  Cuuva 
heard  the  stout  iron  bolts  run  noisily  into 
their  sockets,  he  felt  in  truth  uni-  of  "  the 
lost."  The  swift  transition  from  sunlight 
to  a  groping  diirk,  from  llie  width  of  the 
warm  world  to  ihc  chill  of  the  blind 
paxsage-way,  broke  his  nerve,  and  lie  had 
need  of  all  his  optimism  not  to  cry  aloud 
in  his  despair.  Light  there  was  none, 
except  through  a  narrow  grating  threo 
feet  above  the  door,  a  grating  so  choked 
with  the  filth  of  years  that  the  spaces 
between  the  bars  were  no  more  than  knife- 
slits. 

Setting  down  a  miserable  rushlight  on 
a  stone  shelf  projecting  from  the  grimy 
wall,  I'edro  Martuval  went  through  the  few 
formalities  of  the  lau-. 

This  was  the  King's  warrant.  Aye,  he 
saw  that :  this  was  Juan  Itautista  <lc  la 
Cueva,  Count  and  what  not ;  aje,  he  saw 
him,  but  his  name  henceforth  was 
No.  17.  And  this,  in  turn,  was  I'edro 
Martoval's  receipt. 

"  'Tis  a  safe  bank,"  he  said,  in  grim 
jest,  "  and  what  the  King  deposits  he  can 
have  again  at  call,  though  wc  give  no 
usury.     No.  1 7,  this  way." 

But  to  lose  his  identity  and  be  labelled 
like  a  pledge  at  a  Lombard  Jew's  did  not 
suit  Diego  Roxas. 

"N()  "seventcens  lor  me,  fellow!"  he 
cried  loudly,  starting  as  be  spoke  at  the 
hollow  roar  of  his  own  voice  in  the  narrow 
¥ault ;  "  I  am  the  Count  de  la  Cueva.  and 
just  so  long  as  thou  remembercst  that,  so 
long  wilt  thou  benelit  thy  pocket,  (jold 
is  gold  even  in  Los  Perdidos — eh.  Master 
Gaoler .' " 

Lifting  the  rushlight  from  the  stone 
shelf,  Pedro  Martoval  examined  his 
prisoner  from  hcatl  io  fiwjt,  noted  the 
•ilver  pin   id   the  cap,  the  she  en  of  the 


»tin  doublet,  the  broad  buckles  in  the 
shoes,  and  nodded  his  head  approvingly. 

■■  Count  ?  Aye,  so  it  was  written  in  the 
parchment,"  he  said ;  "  but  there  be 
Counts  ani!  Counts,  my  lord,  and  Los 
Perdidos  sees  few  with  gold  in  their 
pouches.  You  can  buy  all  Burgos  if  you 
have  the  pieces.  This  way,  Scnor.  Ni>w, 
\here  's  a  jewel  of  a  room  " — and  I'edro 
Martoval  raised  the  flickering  lamp  above 
his  head  and  looked  round  complacently — 
"  a  jewel  nf  a  room." 

■'  A  teal  jewel,"  said  the  prisoner  gravely, 
as  he  stepped  lo  the  gaoler's  side.  "'  A 
veritable  black  (K-ar!  I " 

The  cell  was  quadrangular,  some  twelve 
feet  long  by  ten  broad.  At  the  fuiilier  end 
a  slone  bench  ran  along  the  wall,  and  by 
it  stood,  set  solidly  in  the  flagged  floor,  a 
circular  dsit-topped  stone  about  two  feet 
high.  These  were  bed  and  table,  and  ihc 
sole  furnishings.  Above  them,  and  placed 
high  in  the  thick  wall,  was  a  choked 
grating,  similar  to  that  wliich  was 
assumed  to  light  the  outer  corridor.  The 
walls  themselves  were  of  stone,  blackened 
by  age,  :md  for  the  first  five  feet  of  their 
height  were  faintly  polished  by  rubbing 
shoulders  with  many  generations  oi 
unhappy  wretches  ;  beyond  that  limit  the 
grime   and    fihb  hung  in  an  undisturbed 

"  Good.  Sefior,  good  !  "  and  I'edro 
Martoval  laughed  the  pleased  laugh  of 
one  who  sees  his  way  to  fat  profits;  "a 
veritable  black  peari  !  Now  none  hut  a 
lord  could  have  thought  of  such  a  pretty 
conceit.  Is  there  aught  the  pearl  lacks, 
Senor .'  Alt  that  you  crave  is  yours  for  the 
buying— except  an  open  door."  be  added 
as  an  afterthought. 

"  For  the  present  a  decent  bed  niul 
some  wine  :  later,  sujiper  such  as  a  gentle- 
man can  eat ;  and,  hark  you.  Master 
Gaoler,  stretch  your  rules  to  the  utmost,  for 
when  my  uncle,  die  Cardinal,  gels  the  ear 
of  the  King " 

"Oh,  ho!"  interrupted  Pedro  Martoval, 
who  stood  on  scant  ceremony  with  his 
guests ;  "  your  uncle  the  Cardinal  ?  " 

"Aye,  Cardinal  d'Almazan,  who  is  but 
a  single  step  from  the  Popedom." 

"  And  you  are  his  nephew.  Senor  ?  " 
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"  His  sole  nephew  and  heir,  Master 
Gaoler — understand  that.  See  to  it, 
therefore,  that  the  wine  be  good  ;  we  sons 
of  the  Church  are  critical." 

When  he  left  cell  No.  17  Pedro 
Martoval  did  two  strange  things.  At  the 
further  end  of  the  corridor,  underneath  a 
smoky  lamp  set  on  a  sconce,  was  hung  a 
small  brass  crucifix.  To  it  the  gaoler 
went,  and  on  his  knees  before  it  vowed 
that  if  in  this  thing  he  but  got  his  heart's 
desire,  then  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
Succour  should  have  such  a  votive  gift  as 
had  not  been  seen  in  Burgos  for  seven 
years ;  then  he  went  to  his  daughter's 
room  and  curtly  bade  her  dress  herself  in 
her  gayest  finer\\ 

**And  be  not  so  long  about  it  as  is 
maids*  custom.  I  have  an  errand  for  thee, 
an  errand  in  the  house  ;  and  as  the  lights 
are  dim  see  that  the  colours  be  bright. 
That  crimson  heuk  and  the  dark  green 
kirtle  will  serve.  Shake  thy  hair  loose  in 
fine  lady  fashion,  and  set  that  spangled 
•cap  upon  thy  head  and  a  bunch  of  lawn 
about  thy  throat,  with  a  flower  against  the 
white,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  flower 
in  all  Los  Perdidos.  No  dallying,  now. 
I  give  thee  twenty  minutes,  and  not  a  tick 
longer." 

Half  an  hour  later  when  Pedro  Martoval 
walked  critically  round  his  daughter  there 
-was  but  little  he  could  find  fault  with. 

**  H'm,   a  belt  with   a  sizeable  buckle 

might But   there,   child,   there,   'tis 

thy  face  that  counts,  after  all.  The  buckle 
might  draw  the  eye  away,  and  thy  face 
is  well  enough,  though  it  is  thy  father 
that  says  so." 

Pedro  Martoval  was  right.  A  sweet 
face  it  was  that  was  framed  in  the  spangled 
cap  and  the  folds  of  brown  hair  drawn 
across  the  ears  and  then  falling  to  the 
waist  from  its  loop  of  ribbons;  a  sweet 
.and  winsome  face,  and  as  little  like  that 
of  her  crafty,  rugged  sire  as  a  bunch  of 
.apple-blossom  is  to  a  wizened  pippin. 

"  Now,  child,  bring  that  tray  of  wine 
with  thee  and  follow  me.  If  the  Count 
:  speaks  to  thee,  curtsey  as  becomes  thy 
^station,  but  keep  thy  woman's  tongue  as 
•quiet  as  may  be.  If  it  please  the  Saints, 
.there  will  be  a  time  to  chatter  later  on." 


*  Taking  with  him  a  larger  lamp  tfaaa 
customary,  Pedro  Martoval  led  the  waf. 
to  No.  17,  and  as  the  key  grated  iA  the 
clumsy  lock,  he  whispered :  "  Follow  ma 
closely,  but  go  no  further  than  th^ 
doorway." 

Once  inside  the  cell  he  halted,  hoklia||^, 
the  lamp  so  that  the  light  fell  fall  iqpM 
Teresa.     "Your   wine,   Seiior,"   said  ha^' 
and  said  no  more. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  grey  light  of  the  oe||;. 
that  deceived   her;   perhaps  it  was  tbtftz 
Diego  Roxas  wore  the  Count's  gay  bonndt^ 
drawn   too  far  forward  across  his    fiioa^ 
perhaps  it  was  that,  being  a  modest  maideQp 
her  eyes  looked  no  higher  than  the  stoilfi. 
flags ;     but     until     the     prisoner     spolo^ 
Teresa  made  no  sign.     I'hen  she  shri^e^ 
and  started  so  violently  that  both  bottlil 
and  glass  were  flung  spinning  across  th^ 
floor  with  a  crash  that  half  drowned  hfliC  - 
voice. 

"  Good  Lord,  Diego  !  "  - 

**True,"  and  the   Count's  nerves 
have  been  shaken  by  the  accident,  for 
voice  trembled  ;  "  Lord  Diego  !     A  p; 
compliment,  damsel,  that  my  name  sh 
be  known  even  in  Los  Perdidos." 

**  Diego  ?  "  said   Pedro  Martoval,  loDlb^:: 
ing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  in  hii^ 
surprise  forgetting  to  be  wrathful  aX  th^^ 
loss  of  the   wine.     **  Diego  ?    I  dare  be-"' 
sworn  there  was  no  Diego  in  the  paidb* 
ment  ?  "  '  '  '^ 

"  Wouldst  thou  have  mc  fill  up  thftt?:; 
King's  sheepskins  with  too  long  m. 
parade  ? "  answered  No.  1 7  with  m. 
laugh.  *'Juan  Bautista  Diego  Manuel, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  god&theis 
to  boot,  but  all  ending  —  which  is 
the  main  point  to  me  and  to  thee  ■■ 
in  Count  de  la  Cueva.  We  have  made  ' 
our  mark  on  the  world,  it  seems ;  and  ao 
has  our  pretty  friend,"  and  he  pointed 
to  the  splash  of  wine  upon  the  floor. 
**  Let  there  be  two  bottles  next  time. 
Master  Gaoler,  and  do  thou  help  me  in 
the  emptying  of  them." 

Thenceforward,  for  a  long  year  Diego 
Roxas  kept  his  secret.  Money  he  had  in 
sufficiency,  since  the  Cueva  without  the 
walls  cared  lavishly  for  the  necessities  of 
the  Cueva  within.     Thrice  a  week  he  saw 
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Teresa,  but  always  in  the  presence  of  her 
father,  and  the  understanding  between 
them  was  clear  enough,  though  he  did  not 
so  much  as  touch  her  hand ;  and  the 
familiarity  which  sprang  up  appeared  no 
more  than  the  gracious  condescension  of 
the  Count  de  la  Cucva  to  the  gaoler's 
daughter. 

Never  once  had  Pedro  Martoval  referred 
to  the  outer  world  until  a  day  in  the 
eleventh  month  of  Cueva\s  imprisonment. 
**  My  time  is  nearly  at  an  end,"  the  Count 
had  said  ;  **  with  the  recurrence  of  the 
season  the  King  will  remember  me  ;  or,  if 
he  still  forgets,  my  uncle,  the  Cardinal, 
will  jog  his  recollection." 

But  Pedro  Martoval  sliook  his  head. 
**  Build  not  on  that,  Sefior.  The  gossip 
of  Burgos  is  that  the  King  is  in  an  evil 
mood,  and  as  for  his  Eminence " 

**  Well,  man,  what  of  his  Eminence  ?  " 

**Only  this,  Seiior:  rumour  has  it  that 
the  Cardinal  coquetted  with  France — over 
what  I  know  not ;  these  things  arc  not  my 
affairs — and  that  but  for  the  shaved  crown 
it  would  go  hard  witli  the  head.  Build 
not  on  the  Cardinal,  Seiior,  for  it  is  a 
foundation  like  to  tumble  and  bring  you 
down  with  it."  Then  he  went  on  without 
apparent  relevance  :  '*  *  Tis  a  sweet  world 
outside.  The  sunlight  and  the  spring  of 
the  turf  underfoot,  the  blast  of  the  fresh 
wind  in  the  face,  are  worth  a  sacrifice. 
Lord,  lord,  to  see  the  play  of  the  corn  as 
it  dulls  and  glistens  in  the  breeze,  to  fill 
the  nostrils  with  the  sweetness  of  a  bloom- 
ing vineyard,  to  draw  a  deep  breath  on  a 
hill-slope  and  watch  the  glint  of  the  river 
shimmering  through  the  branches  :  that  is 
life — life  !  Here,  God  knows,  *tis  dismal 
enough,  and  in  ten  years  a  man  grows  as 
grey  and  sorrowful  as  the  walls  them- 
selves'." 

He  stood  silent  a  moment  while  Diego 
Roxas  stared  at  him,  open-mouthed  in  his 
wonder,  but  presently  he  went  on,  still 
talking  to  himself,  but  as  if  his  thought 
had  taken  a  turn— 

**  A  good  wench,  Teresa,  a  comely 
wench,  too — modest  and  sober-minded. 
There  be  many  fine  dames  who,  matched 
with  my  Teresa,  are  no  more  than  puddle 
to   milk."      Turning,    he   flung    the  door 


open  with  a  crash,  but  paused  on  the 
threshold.  **  Be  advised,  Senor,  be 
advised  ;  do  not  buihi  on  the  Cardinal," 
and  so  went  out,  leaving  Diego  Roxas 
pondering. 

If  Pedro  MartovaKs  news  were  true,  the 
hopes  of  the  Count  de  la  Cueva  were  in  an 
evil  case. 

From  that  da}-  forward  the  current  of 
Pedro  MartovaFs  talk  was  changed.  No 
longer  was  it  some  callous  stor}'  of  how 
that  morning  No.  12  had  gone  to  the 
block ;  or  No.  29  had  died  after  thirtj 
years  of  the  dungeons,  unknown  and 
unpitied,  his  very  name  forgotten ;  nor 
even  of  grim  reminiscences  of  Los 
Perdidos  and  the  long  line  of  unfortunates 
who,  in  his  own  day  and  before,  had 
occupied  No.  1 7  ;  but  rather  of  the  fresln 
ness  of  the  outer  world,  of  the  Cardinal's 
disgrace  at  Court,  and  of  Teresa,  of  whom. 
Diego  Roxas  now  saw  but  little. 

"She    is    fit    for    a    prince,"    he    had - 
said   one   day,   and    in    his   heart    Diego  ■ 
prayed    God    that   a   scjuire   might   seryh'''^ 
instead. 

Then,  on  the  third  day  after  the  CountTs-' 
year  of  imprisontnent  had  expired  theie 
came  a  change.  Fven  to  wits  that  had 
not  been  sharpened  by  misfortune  to  aleit 
watchfulness  it  was  plain  that  when  ho 
paid  his  morning  visit  Pedro  Martoval  was 
ill  at  ease.  He  stammered  in  his  talk, 
wandered  aimlessly  up  and  down  the  cell, 
and  if  his  shifty  glances  caught  the 
prisoner's  eye  he  looked  hastily  away. 

"There  is  news,  Master  Gaoler.'^"  and 
Diego  Roxas's  voice  was  very  grave,  for 
he  did  not  like  the  signs  he  read.  **  Come, 
out  with  it;  be  \.  what  it  may  1  am  man 
enough  to  hear  i.  ** 

For  one  hardened  to  the  sorrows  of 
others  the  keeper  of  Los  Perdidos  was 
much  moved.  A  shrewd  cynic  would 
have  said  that  to  stir  his  selfish  soul 
so  deeply  some  sharp  crisis  in  his  own 
affairs  must  needs  have  risen  ;  but  Dieg-o 
Roxas  saw  nothing  beyond  misfortune 
to  himself. 

**  Come,  man,"  he  said  again,  as  the 
other  stood  silent,  biting  his  lips  ;  "  speak 
out ;  this  waiting  upon  heaven  knows  what 
is  worse  than  the  worst." 
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"It  is  not  my  doing,  Senor,  not  my 
doing ;  and  I  pray  you  wiU  hold  me  blame- 
less," he  stammered ;  "  but  the  King — the 
King " 

"  Aye.  fellow,  the  King  ?  What  of  the 
King  ?  " 

"The  King  has  bade  me  shift  your 
quarters,  Seiior,  and  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world  I  can  do  no  more  than  obey." 


Oian,.and  let  us  at  least  see  the  place.  It 
is  surely  a  great  honour,  and  argues  a  long 
memory,  that  the  King  should  trouble 
himself  Jiow  a  poor  .wretch  like  myself  is 
housed  !     What  number  this  time  ?  " 

"  Number  ooo,"  said  Pedro  Martovat 
curtly,  and  turned  into  the  passage. 

Number  ooo  lay  some  twenty  paces 
down   the   corridor,  towards  where  hung 


a  Ihe  health  of 


"  Come,"  and  Diego  Roxas  drew  a  long 
breath.  "  Things  might  be  worse,  for 
this  place  is  no  dame's  boudoir.  Ha !  I 
understand  ;  'tis  some  villainous  hole  in 
the  bowels  of  this  accursed  place  they 
would  bury  me  in  .'  A  hole  where  a  man 
will  rot  and  rot  with  the  life  still  strong  in 
him  ?    Is  that  the  riddle's  reading ,-' " 

"  No,  Seiior,  no ;  the  place  is  on  this 
level,  and  no  more  than  three  doors  away." 

"  Then  if  a  man  can  but  fill  his  lungs  in 
it  and  stretch  himself  it  -can  be  no  worse 
than  this,"  answered  Roxas.     "  Lead  on,  . 


'i-!-a,"  he 


the  .smoky  lamp  and  the  brass  crucifix; 
and  at  the  sight  of  it  Dii'go  Roxas  laughed 
aloud. 

"  Why,  man,"  he  cried,  slapping  the 
gaoler  gaily  on  the  shoulder,  "'tis  a 
palace — a  palace  !  What .-'  .\  window 
thrice  the  size  of  the  last.'  Smooth, 
hard  cement  to  the  walls  instead  of 
filthy  sweating  stones  and  an  abomination 
of  rotting  mortar .'  A  sound  wooden  floor 
in  place  of  chilly  flags  ?  'Tis  true  it  is 
empty  as  a  bam  and  will  need  some 
furnishing,-   and    that   for    all    its    large 
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window  the  aif  is  heavy;  but  if  this  be 
the  King's  mood,  Cueva  will  be  done  with 
his  troubles  before  long  I " 

"  Aye,"  said  Pedro  Martoval  drily.  "  My 
thought  too.  That  your  lordship  may  be 
convinced  of  the  King's  graciousness, 
will  it  please  you  to  stand  there  ?  "  And 
he  pointed  to  the  further  end  of  the  cell, 
to  its  very  edge,  and  underneath  the 
barred  window.  "  Now,  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  Senor,  move  neither  hand  nor  foot." 

For  an  instant  the  gaoler  disappeared 
into  the  passage;  then,  returning,  he 
cautiously  pushed  the  floor  with  his  heel 
six  feet  in  front  of  his  prisoner,  and  hastily 
drew  back. 

Noiselessly  the  floor  collapsed,  and  as 
Diego  Roxas  hugged  backward  at  the 
smooth  plaster  with  crooking  fingers,  he 
saw  beneath  him  just  such  a  gulf  of  death 
as  Cueva  had  looked  into  in  his  despair. 
Slowly,  as  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  darkness,  the  grey  shadows  of  the  pit 
crept  lower  and  lower,  until  at  length, 
thirty  feet  below,  thev  were  lost  in  the 
profundity  of  blackness,  while  up  the 
dismal  shaft  there  rolled  heavy  exhalations 
and  suggestions  of  mouldering  mortality 
that  filled  him  with  horror. 

**  'Tis  the  King's  door  of  escape,"  said 
Pedro  Martoval  grimly,  *'  and  not  a  lew 
have  taken  it.  A  pretty  place,  is  it  not, 
Senor,  for  a  man  to  play  hide-anil-scek 
with  death  ?  Which,  d'ye  think,  wc^uld 
win  the  game  in  the  end  ?  " 

Returning  to  the  passage,  h(^  touched 
some  second  secret  spring,  and  line  by 
line,  inch  by  inch,  the  floor  swung  grudg- 
ingly back  into  its  place. 

**  Truly  the  light  is  sweet,"  said  Pedro 
Martoval,  eyeing  Diego  Roxas  keenly; 
**  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to 
behold  the  sun  ;  but  sweet  as  the  sunlight 


is,  there  are  many  would  hold  Tc 
Martoval  sweeter,  though  she  is  bi 
gaoler's  daughter.  Skin  for  skin,** 
went  on,  "  yea,  all  a  man  hath  will  he  j 
for  his  life." 

**  Fool !  "  cried  Diego  Roxas,  and 
face  had  gone  as  grey  as  wood  ash< 
**  fool  I  what  have  I  to  give  for  my  life 

"A  Cueva  has  his  name,  Seft 
answered  Pedro  Martoval  eagerly.  " 
report  to  Toledo  that  on  such-and-sac 
day  the  Cond6  de  la  Cueva  died  in  '. 
P^rdidos  of  a  fever — ^"tis  the  Court  {rfu 
my  lord  —  who  shall  say  no  ?  Be 
marry  the  gaoler's  daughter  than  the  Kii 
oubliette,  Seiior." 

'*But,"  said  Diego    Roxas   doobtfii 
"  what  of  the  damsel  ?     Was   there 
some  fellow,  a  Diego  Roxas,  who — 

•*  Heed  it  not,  Seiior,"  cried  Ft 
]\Iartoval  hastily;  **  'twas  nothing",  nothi 
Why,  for  a  year  past  the  wench  has  not 
much  as  named  him.  Nay,  if  I  read  si, 
aright,  the  Count  de  la  Cueva,  priso 
and  all  though  he  is,  has  left  no  roon 
her  thoughts  for  Diego  Roxas !  " 

«  «  «  • 

That  night,  two  hours  after  sundoi 
Pt^dro  Martoval  sat  in  his  gaoler's  rooo 
alone.  A  tumbler  of  wine  was  in  his  ha 
and  his  face  was  merry  with  an  \ 
accustomed  smile. 

"  I'o  the  health  of  the  Countesb  de 
Cueva,"  he  said  aloud,  the  smile  broadeni 
into  a  laugh.  **  *Twas  a  good  lie  of  mi 
and  a  sharp  stroke  of  wit !  My  faith !  1 
yon  gaping  hole  is  a  marvellous  persoad 
and  would  frighten  a  man  into  the  arms 
an  ugli(T  wench  than  Teresa — though, 
give  him  his  due,  he  was  ready  enoDgb 
and  now  that  they  are  fast  wedded,  I 
King  may  forgive  my  lord  Count  to-monn 
and  welcome ! " 


-f^->^.^^.V 


THERE  are  some  queer  streets  in 
England,  as  many  people  can 
testify.  There  are  the  streets  of  such  a 
large  town  as  Hull,  all  as  flat  as  the 
proverbial  billiard-table  ;  there  are  con- 
versely the  streets  of  Halifax,  all  as  hilly 
as  ever  they  can  be.  There  is  the  High 
Street  at  Clovelly,  so  steep  that  you  have 
to  mount  in  steps  here  and  there;  and 
there  is  the  precipitous  chief  street  at 
Arundel  that  you  can  hardly  mount  at  all. 
Then  you  may  recollect  the  old-fashioned 
narrow  streets  of  York,  in  some  of  which 
you  could  nicely  shake  hands  out  of  the 
chamber-window  of  one  house  with  the 
occupant  at  the  similar  window  of  the 
house  opposite ;  and  you  may  conjure  up 
the  winding  streets  of  Whitby  and  other 
seaside  spots,  which  streets  seem  to  have 
ten  turns  to  the  half-mile,  besides  twenty- 
two  sharp  comers  sticking  out ! 

But  when  you  have  thus  called  to 
memory  all  the  queer  streets  you  know  or 
have  seen,  you  will  doubtless  award  the 
palm  to  those  at  Yarmouth,  familiar  to  all 
visitors  to  Peggotty's  town  as  **  The 
Rows."  What  person  who  has  ever  been 
at  Yarmouth  can  forget  the  Rows  ?  Of  all 
queer  streets  in  our  land  surely  they  are 
the  queerest !  For  there  are  not  only  one 
or  two  of  them  that  Yarmouth  can  boast 
of;  there  are  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  ! 

It  is  not  the  least  strange  feature  about 
these  Rows  that  even  their  number  seems 
to  have  been  to  some  folks  a  matter  of 
singular  medley.  It  would  appear  to  be 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  count 
them,  seeing  that  they  are  all  there,  as  they 
have  been  since  they  were  first  made.  Yet 
•several  authorities,  and  good  authorities, 
have  been  singularly  at  variance  on  so 
:simple  a  matter  as  the  fact  of  how  many 


Rows  there  are  !  One  guide  tells  you  that 
there  are  154,  and  another  authority  states 
that  there  are  156.  These  extraordinary 
errors  have  been  so  often  perpetrated  as 
to  have  occasioned  much  confusion,  and 
it  is  indeed  difficult  to  account  for  their 
origin.  Several  theories  have  been 
advanced  for  that  purpose,  but  the  most 
probable  seems  to  be  that  of  a  Yarmouth 
writer  upon  **  The  Rows,"  who  suggests 
that  a  careless  compositor,  setting  up  the 
number  14.5,  transposed  the  last  two 
figures  inadvertently,  which  mistake 
escaped  notice  and  so  became  public 
property,  and  was  perpetuated  right  and 
left.  But  even  this  well-informed  writer 
does  not  venture  even  to  suggest  how  it 
came  about  that  156  should  be  given  in 
another  book  as  the  number  of  the  Rows ! 

Now  what  is  a  Yarmouth  **  Row,"  and 
why  have  I  called  these  Rows  the  queerest 
streets  in  England  ?  A  Row  is  a  street, 
generally  extremely  narrow,  which  passes 
from  the  centre  of  the  town — represented, 
say,  by  the  market-place — and  goes  at  right 
angles  to  the  latter  until  it  reaches  the 
harbour  or  the  river  Yare.  The  curiosity 
of  the  Row  lies  in  several  points. 
First,  in  its  narrowness ;  secondly,  in 
its  name  of  **  Row " ;  thirdly,  in  the 
curious  houses  on  each  side  of  it,  and  their 
inhabitants ;  fourthly,  in  the  kind  of  vehicles 
that  were  built  especially  for  the  Rows  ; 
and  fifthly,  in  various  individual  character- 
istics of  the  Rows  taken  separately. 

How  did  the  name  of  '^Row"  origi- 
nate ?  There  have  been  three  theories 
advanced.  One  is  that  it  is  derived  from 
the  verb  rhodio,  to  walk.  This  appears  to 
the  writer  verv  far-fetched.  Another  view 
is  that  it  is  the  same  word  as  the  Saxon 
ravoa^  a  rank.  This  derivation  is  slightly 
more   absurd   than    the   first    one.      And 
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thirdly,  it  has  been  suggested  that  "  Row  " 
is  simply  a  corrnption  of  the  French 
rue,  a  siKCt.  Ihis  may  be  taken  as 
uniioubtedly  the  only  good  suggestion  yet 
made  as  to  how  these  streeLf  came  to  be 
called  by  their  present  name. 

The  145  Rows  are,  as  nill  be  gathered 
from  what  has  been  said  before,  practi- 
cally parallel  to  one  another,  and  follow 
each  other  at  very  short  internals  as  the 
pedestrian  strolls  along  the  market-place- 
Two  questions  concerning  this  arrange- 
mrnt  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
llioufihtful  mind.  Why  were  they  thus 
biii)t  so  close  together,  and  why  did  they 


take  this  cxtraoidinaij'  foim  at  all,  in 
of  being  like  streets  in  ordinary  m 
towns  }  Well,  it  may  be  taken  forgn 
that  the  tide  at  Yarmooth  used  to 

much  farther  up  than  it  does  to-da; 
there  are  records  showiiig:  that  the  \ 
church  in  the  market-place,  now  far 
the  sands,  has  on  more  than  one  occ 
in  the  past  actually  had  its  floor  1 
water  owing  to  the  rising  of  the  tide, 
it  is  therefore  a  safe  inference  that 
Rows  at  that  time  were  almost 
nearest  houses  to  the  sea  at  Varm 
Being  built  at  right  angles  to  the 
front,  so  to  speak,  they  secored  as 
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Dutch  sailed  up  the  Medway  and  ravaged 

the  Kentish  coast,  it  does  not  need  much 

thought  to  recognise  that  the  ten  thousand 

folks  in  Yaimouth  in 

the  fourteenth  century 

had  to  make  th^ir 

houses     as    secure 

against  similar  attacks, 

much   more   frequent 

then,  as  they  possibly 

could.    And  this  form 

of    Rows     was     the 

one  that  appeared  to 

them   best  suited  for 

the  purpose. 

While  speaking  of 
the  extreme  narrow- 
ness of  these  Yarmouth 
streets,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  point 
out  that  the  narrowest 
of  them  all  is  the  one 
called  Kitty  Witches' 
Row.  According  to 
the  now  more  preval- 
ent way  of  designating 
the  Rows — namely,  by 
their  numbers — Kitty 
Witches'  Row  should 
be  spoken  of  as 
Row  95.  It  extends 
from  King  Street 
to  Middlegate  Street, 
and  is  narrowest  at  the 
end  where  it  touches 
the  latter,  having 
there  a  width  of  only 
twenty  -  nine  inches. 
Fancy  any  ordinary  town  street  in  London, 
Manchester,  or  Edinburgh  not  half  the 
width  that  an  average  woman  is  high,  and 
you  will  begin  to  comprehend,  if  you  have 
not  sffen  them,  how  very  narrow  these 
Rows  really  are  1 

The  widest  Rows  are  the  two  known  as 
Broad  Row  and  Market  Row,  and  these 
Rows  also  difier  from  their  feHows  tn 
another  important  point :  they  are  filled 
with  fine  shops,  attractively  set  out  with 
all  kinds  of  goods,  and  they  form  two  of 
the  very  best  streets  of  the  herring-town. 
Modem  alterations  and  improvements 
have  quite   transformed  them   from   the 


ancient  Rows  they  formerly  were,  and 
which  their  fellows  still  are,  into  highly 
respectable   thoroughfares  with   shops   of 
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KlITV  WITCHES'  ROW. 

the  most  up-to-date  pattern.  They,  at 
any  rate,  cannot  be  taken  as  typical 
Yarmouth  Rows  of  to-day ;  their  only 
claim  now  to  be  quoted  in  the  same 
category  as  Kitty  Witches'  Row  and  Co. 
is  that  they  yet  retain  their  old  names 
and  once  belonged  to  the  family. 

The  ordinary  Row  is  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent pattern  from  Market  Row.  It  turns  and 
twists  slightly  hero  and  there ;  it  has  a 
fisherman's  abode  sticking  out  a  bit  in  places 
where  there  was  not  quite  as  much  room 
inside  the  house  as  an  increase  of  family 
required,  and  the  owner  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  widen  his  house  at  the  expense 
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of  thn  already  narrow  street  beside  it. 
There  arc  all  sorts  of  strange  corners  and 
Itackyards  in  those  Rons — quaint  pic- 
turesque places  'lint  have  been  the  delight 


a-s  if  they  would  be  better  for  what 
I^ncashirc  woman  calls  "a  good  tuni-i 
with  scrubbing-brush,  and  paint  od 
outside,  but  [lerhaps  it  is  only  the  uni 
absence 
s  u  nli| 
even 
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diverse,"  as  the  Irishman  said.  Here  and 
there  ordinary  flags  do  duly  all  down  the 
Row  ,  in  other  places  "  cobbles  "  ate  very 
much  in  evidence— too  much  so,  in  tact, 
for  the  comfort  of  daintily  shod  ladies  who 
wander  down  the  streets;  while  sometimes 
bricks  and  paving-stones  of  the  usual 
pattern  suffice  for  the  pedestrian  traffic 
that  is  now  the  chief  one  along  them. 

There  used  to  be,  in  the  not  far  distant 
past,  a  very 
strange  kind 
of  vehicular 
traffic,  too, 
along  these 
narrow  roads. 
The  vehicle 
was  one 
specially 
designed  to 
meet  the 
exigencies  of 
the  situation, 
»  n  d  was 
certainly 
anique  in  this 
cotmtry.  It 
was  what  was 
known  as  a 
"Yarmouth 
Cart." 

Should  you 
be  visiting 
Yarmouth  at 
any  time  and 
have  a  desire 
to  see  the  last 
remaining 
"Yarmouth 
Cart,"  you 
can  do  so  by 
visiting  the 
museum  at 
the  Toll- 
House,  in 
Middlcgate 
Street.  You 
will  there  see 
as  curious  a 
cart    as    you 

have  set  eyes  on  in  England.  Its  flat  bottom 
is  about  twelve  feet  long,  and  somewhere 
about  three  feet  six  inches  in  width.    This 


size  just  allowed  the  cart  to  traverse  most 
of  the  Rows  in  safety,  and  avoid  collisions 
with  the  sides  of  the  houses.  But  in  some 
of  the  Rows,  as  in  the  Kilty  Witches'  Row 
we  have  spoken  of,  even  that  was  not 
possible,  and  the  only  conveyance  for 
goods,  etc.,  there  was  "  Shanks's  Pony." 
The  cart's  wheels,  two  in  number,  were, 
for  convenience  and  to  save  room,  placed 
under    the    body    of    the    vehicle,    and 


revolved  upon  a  low  axle.  There  was 
seldom  any  space  for  the  driver  of  this 
unique  conveyance  to  walk  beside  the  cart» 
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and  he  had  usually  either  to  ride  upon  it 
or  proceed  behind. 

So  extremely  fashionable  did  it  become 
for  visitors  to  have  a  ride  upon  these 
"  Yarmouth  Carts  "  that  the  townsmen  who 
catered  for  the  welfare  of  non-residents 
in  bygone  years  had  special  vehicles  made, 
resembling  the  real  carts,  and  designated 
them  "  Yannouth  Coaches."  Defoe,  who 
was  fond  of  Yannouth,  speaks  of  them, 
and  contemptuously  refers  to  their  being 
called  " coaches,"  whereas,  he  says,  "they 
are  only  wheelbarrows  with  a  horse  in 
them."  There  used  to  be  an  immense 
amount  of  fun  got  out  of  these  "  coaches  " 


by  visitors,  for  their  small  wheels,  set 
almost  close  together,  made  them  terribly 
unsafe,   and   they  as   often   as  not   upset 


when  in  use.  Jack  Tar  out  for  an  after- 
noon, or  some  juvenile  Jehu,  made  one's 
progress  up  any  ordinary  Row  fraught 
with  more  danger  to  life  and  limb  than  is 
even  the  crossing  of  London's  streets  to- 
day at  their  busiest  points,  though  it  pro- 
vided an  element  of  excitement  which  is 
now  too  often  lacking  at  seaside  town^ 
whose  only  thrill  is  that  of  the  band  on 
the  pier. 

There  have  been  strange  vicissitudes  in 
the  Rows,  as  one  might  have  expected 
from  their  age.  The  "Yarmouth  Cart" 
is  now  a  thing  of  the  past,  yet  it  dated 
back  to  the  days  of  Henry  VU.,  when  the 
drivers  were  called 
"  Harrj-  Carmen." 
Then,  whereas  these 
houses  once  used  to 
be  inhabited  by 
important  folks  of 
the  town,  they  are 
now  given  over  to 
the  poorer  popula- 
tion. In  Row  57 
is  the  house  where- 
in lived  the  noble 
Sarah  Martin — 
Yarmouth's  own 
Elizabeth  Fry— 
th(^  dressmaker, 
whose  renown  for 
goodness  and  for 
her  care  of  the  sick 
and  needy  became 
so  great  that,  after 
her  death,  her 
fellow-townsmen 
raised  to  her  memory 
one  of  the  finest 
stained  -glass 
windows  in  the 
land,  and  placed  it  in 
Yarmouth's  splendid 
cathcdral-li  ke 
church.  Had  these 
Rows  nothing  else 
to  boast  of  during 
their  centuries  of 
existence,  they  might 
justifiably  speak  with  pride  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  woman  whose  eulogy 
was  pronounced  by  the  then  Bishop   of 
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Norwich  over  her  grave,  when  he  said : 
"  I  should  like  to  canonise  Sarah  Martin 
if  I  could  !  " 

One  other  thing  aboMt  the  Rows  calls 
for  attention.     I  spoke  of  the  extremely 


them  measured,  and  a  definite  statement 

promulgated  regarding  this  point  ? 

There  is  a  curious  house  in  the  street 
called  George  and  Dragon  Row  worth 
visiting,    since    its   brickwork    is    of   the 
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curious  error  which  had  ■  made  certain 
authorities  give  their  number  as  15+  or 
156  instead  of  145,  and  I  suggested  that 
simply  counting  them  was  surely  not  a 
difficult  matter.  But  \ihat  is  to  be  said 
about  another  error,  more  ludicrous  still, 
and  yet  to  be  found  current  to-day  ?  Will  it 
be  believed  that  nobody  seems  to  know  how 
long  these  rows  are  in  the  aggregate — that 
is,  to  know  it  with  certainty  ?  So  con- 
tradictory are  the  statements  made  about 
this  that  whereas  one  book,  written  by  a 
Yarmouth  man,  gives  their  whole  length 
as  seven  miles,  a  well-known  "  guide  "  to 
the  bloater-town  boasts  that  their  length  is 
eight  miles  !  And  yet  another  writer  gives 
them  as  being  well  over  sis  miles  long ! 
Could  not  the  Yarmouth  Corporation  have 


herring-bone  pattern,  and  exceedingly 
interesting.  There  are  the  remains  of  a 
monastery  in  another  of  the  Rows — a 
monastery  which,  1  believe,  once  belonged 
to  the  Grey  Friars.  Then  it  is  worth 
whiie  remarking  that  it  was  only  so  late, 
comparatively,  as  1804.  that  the  Rows 
began  to  be  numbered  and  so  dis- 
tinguished, they  having  formerly  been 
known  only  by  their  old  names.  How 
they  acquired  those  names  is  in  most 
cases    a  mystery,  and  will   probably  ever 

But  enough  has  been  said  in  this  article 
to  prove  that  the  claim  to  the  title  of 
"  The  queerest  streets  in  England  "  must 
belong,  without  doubt  or  contradiction,  to 
the  "  Yarmouth  Rows."  W.  A.  G. 
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WHEN  the  other  fellows  in  the  looth 
Hussars  bestowed  upon  Harry 
Tobjn  the  artless  name  of  "  Babe,"  they 
considered  'that,  with  full  regard  to  his 
exuberant  innocence,  thoy  had  let  him 
down  with  a  gentle  solicitude  worthy  of 
the  mess. 

If  he  had  sulked  about  it  he  would  have 
stepped  right  into  hard  training  for  any 
trying  condition  of  affairs  that 
might  have  awaited  him  in  a  future 
state.  But  he  had  just  thS  most 
beautifully  oiled  temper  that  ever 
ran  smoothly  in  any  piece  of 
human  mechanism. 

They  drew  him,  and  made  use 
of  him;  they  drove  cholera  out 
of  the  camp  at  Cocowan  to  the 
fife-and-drum  of  the  Babe's 
laughter,  and  to  the  laughter  that 
came  from  his  exploit  with  an 
elephant.  The  elephant  had 
ideas,  as  elephants  always  have, 
and  so  had  the  Babe — sometimes. 
The  result  was  that  men  who  were 
buried  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  day 
laughed  that  day. 

But  this  is  the  story  of  the  Babe 
and  three  horses,  not  of  an  elephant. 

Bear  in  mind  that  Tobyn  was  in  the- 
first  flush  of  the  glamour  of  life  in  India. 
The  ethics  of  betting,  the  subtle  uncer- 
tainty of  racing,  the  perplexing  art  of 
knowing  just  what  to  do  at  the  right 
moment,  were  all  tumbling  in  upon  him 
with  the  cyclonic  violence  of  a  south-ivest 
monsoon.  He  would  survive,  of  course — 
at  least,  he  likely  would ;  but  in  the 
meantime  he  was  in  a  magic  labyrinth 
of  tortuous  experiences.  But  he  had 
money,  and  he  shovelled  it  in. 


Well,  the  three  horses  were  Amir,  Rocket, 
and  Pegu.  Not  one  of  them  belonged  to 
Tobyn  ;  they  belonged  to  men  who  could 
almost  do  the  "  mango-tree  trick,"  Their 
names  were  John,  James,  and  Henry,  as 
lliey  say  in  the  school-books,  which  will 
do  very  well  for  this  tale. 

They  were  all  entered  in  the  Railway^ 
I'late — the'horses,  of  Course  ;  and  men  said 


/h  y,n: 


■t  pU-Ung  thent." 


the  betting-mill  would  be  a  big  one.  That 
was  between  Amir  and  Rocket  particularly. 

The  Railway  Plate  was  a  mile  on 
thfi  flat,  a  distance  which  suited  both 
horses.  Pegu  was  supposed  to  lie  down 
and  roll  over  after  he  had  gone  a  half- 
mile,  for  that  was  his  limit — five  furlongs 
at  the  very  outside. 

The  terms  of  the  race  called  for  three 
starters,  and  that  was  really  why  Pegfu  had 
been  put  in.  He  was,  as  it  were,  a  subsi- 
tlised  interest,  and  being  a  forlorn  runner. 
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a  native  jockey  was  thought  good  enough 
to  pilot  him,  and  much  cheaper. 

That  *s  what  Henry,  his  owner,  thought. 
So  he  put  up  Abdul,  little  better  than  a 
stable-boy,  who  only  knew  enough  to  sit 
in  the  saddle  and  let  the  horse  use  his  own 
discretion,  which,  after  all,  is  not  such  a 
very  bad  thing. 

Before  the  race,  John,  the  owner  of 
Amir,  took  counsel  with  himself.  It 
would  be  a  near  thing  between  his  horse 
and  Rocket — either  might  win.  He  could 
not  depend  on  Amir's  winning,  but  he 
could  upon  Rocket's.  In  fact,  he  quite 
convinced  himself  that  Rocket  had  much 
the  better  chance  ;  so,  through  a  friend, 
he  backed  the  other  man's  horse  heavily. 
It  was  a  thoroughly  sound  enterprise, 
based  on  obvious  principles. 

But  James  was  not  so  sure  about  Rocket 
winning  as  was  his  friend  John.  He  had 
uneasy  qualms  about  the  horse.  What  if 
Amir  could  stay  the  mile  ?  He  was 
certainly  faster  than  Rocket.  It  was  too 
risky.  He  would  back  the  better  horse. 
Amir.  So  he  sent  a  trusty  henchman,  who 
loaded  up  the  willing  "  bookies  "  with  bets 
on  John's  horse.  Amir. 

It  was  a  generous  thing  to  do,  this  backing 
of  each,  other's  horses ;  an  unselfish  thing ; 
and  they  hid  their  good  under  a  bushel — 
did  not  let  the  right  hand  know  what  the  left 
w^s  doing — said  not  a  word  to  each  other. 

Of  course,  the  result  of  this  steady 
plunge  on  the  part  of  the  owners  caused 
Amir  and  Rocket  to  rule  close  favourites  in 
the  betting.  It  was  six  to  five  on — take 
your  choice.  Also,  because  of  this,  and 
because  he  really  hadn't  a  ghost  of  a 
chance,  Pegu  glided  out  in  the  betting, 
until  he  was  twenty  to  one. 

This  was  a  charming  sort  of  arrange- 
ment for  the  Babe  to  wander  up  against. 
He  had  a  happy  faculty  of  finding  intricate 
combinations  of  this  sort ;  and  his  supreme 
indifference  to  results,  and  complete  faith 
in  his  own  ability,  usually  ran  him  hard  and 
fast  on  the  sunken  rock. 

When  he  asked  a  friend  what  he  should 
back,  the  friend  blithely  answered, 
**  Amir — nothing  else  in  it."  That  being 
so,  he  felt  that  he  must  do  something 
substantial ;  so  he  had  a  thousand  rupees 


on  the  horse.  It  was  an  exhilarating  start, 
and  he  whistled  cheerfully  as  he  walked 
around  to  the  front  of  the  stand. 

**  You  're  happy,"  said  Captain  Lavel, 
meeting  him  on  the  grass  promenade. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Tobyn,  **  I  've  just 
backed  the  winner — that  is  to  be." 

"  What  *s  the  good  thing  .^"  asked  Lavel. 

*'  Amir  ;  Grant  says  he  can't  lose." 

**  Now  look  here,"  exclaimed  Lavel 
half  angrily;  ** Grant's  an  ass.  Amir 
hasn't  a  thousand-to-one  chance.  I  know 
him,  for  I  used  to  own  him.  He  can't 
stay  the  distance  ;  seven-eighths  is  as  far 
as  he  can  get.  He  '11  crack  up  a  furlong 
from  home  at  the  pace  Rocket  *11  set  him." 

He  looked  with  angry  compassion  into 
the  face  of  Tobyn,  and  the  latter  drew  the 
toe  of  his  boot  thoughtfully  across  the 
grass,  making  Maltese  crosses,  as  though 
he  would  force  his  thought  into  some  sort 
of  shape.  Lavcl's  information  had  stag- 
gered him  !  What  the  deuce  did  Grant 
mean  by  putting  him  on  to  a  horse  like  that, 
on  to  a  dead  one  I  Then  he  remembered 
that  Grant  had  taken  a  rise  out  of  him 
once  or  twice  before. 

However,  evidently  Lavel  knew  about  the 
runners,  so  he  asked,  **  What  shall  I  do  ?" 

**  Why,  go  and  back  Rocket,"  advised 
the  Captain.  **  Play  to  get  even.  Back 
him  for  a  thousand,  or  enough  to  pay  your 
losings  over  Amir.  I  shouldn't  do  any 
more  on  this  sort  of  a  race  if  I  were  you." 
And  he  sauntered  over  to  the  marquee,  for 
all  this  talking  made  him  dry. 

"  This  is  no  end  of  a  fooFs  game," 
muttered  the  Babe,  as  he  stalked  toward 
the  bookmakers  to  do  as  his  friend  had 
advised.  '*  I  can't  win,  and  I  am  almost 
certain  to  lose  a  little."  He  wondered 
why  in  the  world  he  wasn't  clever  enough 
to  think  of  some  scheme  to  score  over 
Grant  and  the  other  fellows  who  were 
always  putting  him  on  to  dead  things. 
The  only  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to 
wring  some  of  their  necks  ;  but  that  would 
be  bad  form.  It  meant  showing  that  he 
had  lost  his  temper  because  he  got  a 
bit  the  worst  of  it.  That  wouldn't  be 
tolerated  in  the  i  ooth  Hussars.  Why  the 
deuce  wasn't  he  clever  enough  to  score  .^ 
By  Jove  I  it  was  really  aggravating. 
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Then  he  backed  Rocket  for  a  thousand, 
and  felt  that  he  was  pretty  well  back  at 
the  beginning  again.  However,  it  was 
better  than  losing.  He  didn*t  mind  the 
money  so  much  as  the  known  fact  of  his 
persistency  in  never  picking  a  winner. 

He  was  in  this  irregular  frame  of  mind 
when  Larraby  spotted  him.  "Here's 
sport ! "  muttered  the  latter  to  himself,  and 
he  heliographed  a  friend,  Dixon,  to  join  him. 

"What  have  you  backed,  Tobyn?" 
asked  Larraby  solicitously. 

*•  Backed  them  both,"  answered  the  Babe 
laconically. 

**  Pegu,  and  what  else  ?"  queried  Larraby. 

**  Pegu,  be  hanged !  I  haven't  touched 
that  crock !  "  he  answered,  with  fine  scorn 
in  his  voice.  "  I  got  on  Amir  first,  thajiks 
to  Grant ;  and  then  Lavel  assured  me  that 
he  had  no  chance,  and  I  put  a  thou,  on 
Rocket  to  save  the  Amir  money." 

"  Then  you  '11  be  just  two  thousand  out," 
said  Larraby  solemnly ;  **  two  thousand  of 
her  Majesty's  rupees.    Won't  he,  Dixon  }  " 

"Yes,"  assented  the  latter,  wondering 
why  he  should  be  forced  into  his  friend's  lie 

"  How 's  that  .'^"  asked  Tobyn,  frowning  a 
look  into  the  face  of  the  complacent  Larraby. 

"  Well,  neither  owner  is  backing  his 
horse.  I  know  for  a  fact,  because  I  've 
been  watching,  and  that  means  anything 
you  like.  Besides,  Pegu  can  run  like  a 
streak  of  blue  lightning.  He's  got  a 
'  light  weight  on  his  back,  and  he  '11  get 
away  from  them  so  far  they  *11  never  catch 
him  in  this  heavy  going." 

"  You  think  he  '11  win,  then  ?  "  queried 
Tobyn. 

"  Win !  Of  course  he  will ;  he  '11  walk  in. 
You  'd  better  put  a  thousand  on  him,  and 
make  a  haul ;  he 's  twenty  to  one.  Have  a 
plunge.  At  any  rate,  you  '11  have  backed 
the  three  of  them,  and  must  get  a  winner." 

"  What  did  you  do  that  for  ? "  asked 
Dixon,  as  they  turned  away  from  Tobyn. 
"  You  know  Pegu  was  only  put  in  to  make 
up  the  race." 

"  Oh,  he 's  fair  game,"  answered  Larraby 
lightly.  "  I  like  to  see  him  dropping  his 
sovs  about.  I  '11  tell  this  down  at  the  mess 
to-night — how  the  Babe  backed  all  the 
horses  in  a  race,  and  expected  to  win." 

The  more  Tob}Ti  thought  it  over,  the 


more  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  ought  to 
back  Pegu.  If  he  didn't,  and  the  latter 
won,  by  Jove!  he'd  have  backed  two 
losers  out  of  three  runners.  Great  Rama ! 
they  would  laugh  at  him;  he'd  never 
hear,  the  last  of  it.  Also,  he'd  lose  two 
thousand — a  thousand  over  each  of  the 
horses.  If  he  backed  Pegu  now  he  coUld 
only  lose  a  thousand — he  must  find  a 
winner  then,  as  Larraby  had  said. 

Of  course,  if  Pegu  won,  he'd  win 
twenty  thousand.  By  Jove !  He  'd  do 
it.  So  he  had  a  thousand  on  "the  out- 
sider  "  at  twenty  to  one. 

The  bookmaker  chuckled  softly  to  him- 
self when  he  booked  the  bet.  "  That  *s 
a  thousand  out  of  the  fire,"  he  said. 
"The  other  two  are  running  for  each 
other ;  this  is  my  profit." 

If  the  gods  would  only  send  him  a  few 
more  rich  young  asses  like  the  Babe, 
he  'd  soon  quit  the  game. 

Then  the  true  fun  began,  for  it  was 
really  more  comedy  than  race. 

Jockey  Blake  rode  Amir,  and  "  Scotty  ** 
Lewis  was  on  Rocket. 

Now  bear  in  mind  that  Amir's  owner 
had  backed  Rocket,  and  Rocket's  owner 
had  backed  Amir,  and  that  jockejrs 
generally  receive  explicit  instructions 
from  their  owners  before  they  go  out  as 
to  how  they  are  to  ride  the  race — alwa3rs 
on  the  square,  my  masters. 

Blake  thought  that  a  bad  start  would 
suit  him  capitally;  Scotty  meant  to  get 
away  absolutely  last ;  three  or  four  lengths 
the  worse  of  the  start  would  be  a  good 
excuse  for  having  been  beaten. 

Abdul  couldn't  understand  it.  The  few 
minutes  at  the  starting-post  had  always 
been  more  or  less  of  a  nightmare  to  him : 
the  Sahibs  used  such  bad  language  and 
jostled  so.  He  had  always  started  at^the 
tail-end  of  the  procession,  leaving  the 
front  seats  to  the  jockey  Sahibs.  Now 
they  told  him  to  move  up  in  front,  and 
were  deuced  polite  to  each  other— most 
sacrificing  in  keeping  their  horses  in  the 
background,  out  of  the  other  fellow's  way. 
"The  Sahibs  were  a  mighty  queer  lot  anyway, 
Abdul  thought — quite  mad,  all  of  them. 

When  the  flag  fell,  Abdul  cut  out  the 
running  with  Pegu  at  a  furious  clip.     Ho 
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would  stay  in  front  of  the  Sahibs  as  long 
as  he  could. 

Blake  took  a  pull  at'Amir's  head. 

'*  \\^h«t  are  you  waiting  for  ?  "  called  out 
Scotty,  on  Rocket. 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  false  start,"  answered 
Blake,  "  seeing  you  hanging  back  there." 

"  Oh,  the  start 's  all  right,"  said  Scotty 
angrily.    "  Go  on ! " 

"All  right,  come  along  -then,"  yelled 
Blake,  letting  go  of  Amir's  head  a  little. 

They  were  only  cantering,  and  all  the 


Larraby's  &ce  was  a  study,  but  the  Babe 
didn't  notice  this.  He  never  explored  faces. 

Down  on  ,Amir,  Blake  was  swearing 
softly  to  himself.    At  last  he  spoke. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  on,  Scotty  ?  Can't 
you  see  that  native  slipping  away  from  us  ? 
He 's  got  twenty  lengths  the  best  of  it  now." 

"  I  'm  ridin'  'cording  to  orders,"  answered 
Scotty  sulkily.     "  Go  on  yourself." 

"  Did  the  old  man  order  you  to  throw 
the  race  away  ? "  queried  Blake  petulantly, 
wrenching  at. Amir's  mouth. 


time  the  iron  -grey  Pegu, with  the  black  boy 
on  his  back,  was  slipping  away  from  them. 
People  in  the  stand,  seeing  the  state  of 
things,  thought  it  was  a  false  start,  and 
bantered  cheerfully  over  the  idiocy  of  the 
native  boy.  Abdul.  "  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference,"  someone  said  ;  "  Pegu  had  no 
chance  anyway." 

Tobyn  saw  the  grey  opening  up  a  wide 
stretch  of  countrj-  between  himself  and  the 
other  two  horses,  and,  going  up  to  I.arraby, 
congratulated  him  upon  his  perspicacity. 
"  By  Jove!  "  he  exclaimed,  "you 're  a  good 
one  at  picking  them.  They  'II  never  catch 
Pegu  now.  I  suppose  you  've  backed  him 
yourself?" 


"He  told  me  not  to  throw  it  away 
makin'  the  runnin'  fer  you." 

While  they  wrangled,  and  their  horses 
jumped  sideways,  like  a  lady's  palfrey, 
because  of  their  noses  being  pulled  down 
on  their  chests,  Abdul  was  stealing  away 
into  the  distance  like  a  soft  grc}'  shadow. 
Luckily  for  him,  he  never  looke<l  back  in 
any  race,  so  long  as  he  was  ahead,  but 
kept  pegging  away  like  a  true  native.  All 
the  time  he  thought  the  Sahibs  were  at  his 
heels,  ready  for  a  surging  rush  as  they 
swept  into  "  the  straight." 

And  into  "  the  straight,"  and  still  no 
sign  of  the  Sahibs.  What  if  his  mount 
should  win  1     He  had  put  ten  rupees  on 
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him  with  the  bookmakers.  The  odds, 
twenty  to  one,  had  tempted  him  ;  besides, 
was  it  not  the  horse  he  was  going  to  ride, 

and  had  he  not  ten  rupees  of  confidence 
in  himself? 

A  serious  problem  had  opened  up  for 
the  other  two  boys  to  consider.  Because 
of  astral  communication,  Blake  knew 
that  his  employer  would  win  if  Rocket 
won ;  and  Scotty  also  knew  that  Amir's 
winning  would  benefit  his  master.  Also 
were  the  jockeys  in  the  same  boat,  because 
of  arrangement. 

Then  the  third  factor  in  the  problem 
appeared,  or, 
in  point  of 
fact,  was  dis- 
appearing — 
the  native  boy 
on  Pegu. 
Blake  saw 
this,  and  real- 
ised that  he. 
would  have 
to,  at  least, 
save  second 
money.  If 
Rocket  would 
not  go  on,  he 
would  ;  so  he 
set  sail  for  the 
leader.  Scotty 
followed. 
They  made 
up        ground 

rapidly,  but  the  grey  hung  on  surprisingly. 
Would  they  ever  catch  him  ? 

In  the  stand  the  excitement  was  terrific. 
Nobody  had  backed  Pegu — nobody  but  the 
Babe.  It  was  the  stand  against  the  Babe;  the 
fast  horses  against  thedead  one ;  the  jockeys 
against  the  native  boy.  It  was  unique,  this 
race  of  the  wise  men  against  the  Iambs. 

Jump  by  jump  Amir  and  Rocket  reduced 
the  lead  the  grey  outcast  had.  Abdul  could 
hear  something  coming  now— something 
thundering  along  behind  him,  still  far 
enough  away  so  that  he  need  not  pull  out, 
as  he  had  always  done.  It  was  not  far  to 
the  winning-post  1     Would  the  grey  last  ? 

He  thought  of  the  two  hundred  rupees 
he  would  win,  and  swore  by  Allah  that  he 
would  give  half  of  it  in  charity  if  Allah 


would  only  breathe  into  the  nostrils  of  the 

grey  and  fill  his  lungs  with  strength  I 

The  two  jockcjs  were  riding  for  second 
place  now  :  that  was  about  all  they  could 
see  in  it. 

The  stand,  mad  with  excitement, 
thought  they  were  riding  to  win  ; 
thought  it  was  either  rare  horsemanship, 
this  waiting  race,  or  else  sheer  stupidity. 
If  the  native  won,  it  would  be  stupidity ;  if 
either  of  the  jockeys  won,  his  backers 
would  label  it  "  splendid  horsemanship." 

It  WHS  stupidity. 

As  the  grey  just  tottered  under  the  wire 


lu/d  they 


(irsi,  the  other  two  finished  like  lions,  nose- 
and-nose,  in  a  dead-heat  for  second  money. 

Then  pandemonium  broke  loose  in  the 
stand.  W\  the  backers'  money  was  burnt 
up — no,  not  all !  "  Babe "  Tobyn  had 
eighteen  thousand  to  draw  out  of  the 
flames. 

There  he  stood,  the  only  winner  among 
all  those  clever  racing-men — the  Babe. 

Imagination  needs  no  word -prick  to 
picture  what  the  owners  of  .\mir  and 
Rocket  thought  and  said. 

DoH-n  at  the  mess  that  night  there  was 
no  hilarity  when  "  Babe "  Tobyn  walked 
in ;  only  the  hush  of  awe. 

Such  luck  as  that  clearly  indicated  the 
finger  of  Allah.  He  had  passed  through 
his  novitiate,  and  thes-  were  abashed. 
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No.  UL— GRACE. 


By    WALTER    E.    GRCXJAN^ 


I  WENT  up  to  Oxford,  and  went  down 
before  Grace.  At  this  distant  date  I 
cannot  remember  her  surname.  I  have  an 
apprehension  that  it  was  Perkins  or  Simp- 
son. However,  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Grace.  She  was  divine,  and  would 
have  survived  anv  surname.  Besides, 
women  can  change  their  names,  a  dispen- 
sation which  has  always  seemed  to  me  a 
very  delightful  privilege.  To  be  born  a 
Jones  or  a  Brown  or  a  Smith — without 
even  a  "  y  "—and  to  achieve  to  the  proud 
position  of  a  Cholmondeley  or  a  Molyneux 
is  a  passage  into  heaven  all  the  more 
pleasing  from  the  fact  that  the  unpleasant 
process  of  dying  is  unnecessary. 

Grace  kept  a  tobacco-shop.  The  shop 
was  small,  but  the  prices  were  big.  I 
believe  Grace's  parents  had  something  to 
do  with  the  establishment,  but  they  were 
unobtrusive.  Grace's  father  had  variable 
opinions  upon  the  weather;  Grace's  mother 
was  fat  and  obsequious,  but  Grace  herself 
was  divine.  I  heard  afterwards  she  was 
known  as  the  **  Freshman's  Goddess."     I 

* 

remember  asking  poor  old  Bob  (he  was  a 
mad  Senior  in  those  days,  and  died  years 
after  a  prosperous  barrister  with  a  particu- 
larly correct  manner)  the  reason  of  the 
name. 

"  You  see,  Fordham,  you  aren't  the 
first  young  fool  who  has  paid  a  long  price 
for  bad  cigars  and  a  few  easy  smiles.  The 
fact  is,  Grace  is  a  tradition  :  she  goes  back 
some  time.  I  believe  my  tutor  made  him- 
self ill  with  the  cigars  somewhere  in  the 
'forties." 

"  Rubbish  !  "  I  said. 

**  Yes,  they  were.    Well,  as  Grace  has  a 


passable  figure,  and  manages  to  hide  her 
wrinkles  even  now,  we  look  upon  her  as 
immortal,  and  call  her  the  'Freshman's 
Goddess.' " 

I  was  indignant.  Bob  was  a  very  good 
fellow,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  dignity 
of  love,  and  his  words  were  little  less  than 
insulting. 

**  That  is  very  funny,  no  doubt ;  but  as 
Miss  Grace  is  a  friend  of  mine,  lam  unable 
to  appreciate  its  wit." 

Bob  looked  at  me  and  roared.  It  was 
very  discomfiting.  I  tried  to  retain  a  calm 
dignity,  but  felt  conscious  that  it  was  a 
failure. 

**  Go  on  !  "  he  said  delightedly.  He  had 
the  air  of  being  a  spectator  at  an  amusing 
farce,  which  annoyed  me. 

**  Miss  Grace  is  a  young  woman  for 
whom  I  entertain  the  highest  respect,"  1 
went  on. 

**  More  than  you  can  for  her  cigars  !  " 

**  Placed  by  a  blind  Providence  in  a 
position  in  which  she  is  dependent  upon 
the  exercise  of  a  lawful  and " 

**  Highly  lucrative  profession." 

**  For  her  subsistence,"  I  struggled  on, 
**  I  think  it  not  only  unfair,  but  decidedly 
ungentlemanly  to  speak  of  her  as  you  do." 

**  My  dear  old  chap,  don't  get  up  in  the 
stirrups  like  that.  I  am  saying  nothing 
against  Grace — in  fact,  I  loved  her  myself 
three  years  ago." 

**  She  is  very  beautiful,"  I  murmured. 

**  Yes.  Clean-looking  sort  of  girl,  well 
built  and  awfully  well  preserved." 

I  rose.     I  was  too  disgusted  to  speak. 

**  Don't  buy  *  La  Reine  d' Amour ' — 
they're  awful.     I  knew  a  man " 
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I  slammed  the  door  and  heard  no  more. 

That  evening  I  strolled  into  her  shop. 
It  was  in  a  turning  off  High  Street.  It 
certainly  was  small — ^there  was  hardly  room 
for  more  than  two  customers  at  one  time. 
I  found  this  a  convenience. 

Grace  was  there  behind  the  counter. 
She  was  knitting  a  scarf.  She  always  was, 
for  she  had  very  pretty  hands.  I  coughed 
discreetly,  and  she  looked  up  with  a  start. 
The  start  had  become  rather  mechanical 
from  long  use.  I  noticed  this  to-night  for 
the  first  time. 

"  Oh,  Dick,  is  it  you  ?  " 

I  sat  down  in  silence.  The  question 
was  really  absurd. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  night,"  I  said  at  last.  I 
thought  of  adding  something  about  its  not 
being  so  lovely  as  she,  but  refrained,  and 
inspected  my  boots  instead.  The  lights 
of  the  shop  illuminated  them  quite 
brilliantly. 

"  Yes,"  she  acquiesced.  "  It  is  too  bad 
to  sit  here  and  see  the  night  outside  and 
not  be  able  to  go  to  it." 

"  Couldn't  you  ?  "     I  looked  up. 

"  How  could  I  ? "  She  gazed  at  the 
scarf  intently. 

"  Oh,  shut  up  the  shop ! "  I  said 
vaguely. 

**  What  would  become  of  the  cus- 
tomers ?  " 

**  What  is  to  become  of  me  ?  What  is 
the  use  of  my  coming  here  night  after 
night  ?  I  can't  make  love  to  you  over  two 
feet  and  a  half  of  counter — at  least,  not 
comfortably.     I  ruin  all  my  waistcoats." 

She  giggled  a  little,  and  put  down  her 
knitting  definitely. 

"  Really,  I  can't  come  out.  My  parents 
have  gone  out  to  spend  the  evening." 

"  Selfish  brutes  ! — as  if  they  couldn't 
have  chosen  another  evening!  There  is 
nothing  so  selfish  as  wanting  to  spend  a 
evening  when — when  you  don't  want  them 
to  spend  it." 

"  And  I  am  all  alone." 

"  No  ?  Really  ?  By  Jove,  don't  you 
shut  up  soon  ?  " 

"  Not  until  ten."  She  sighed  a  little, 
and  gave  me  an  upward  glance  from  eyes 
heavily  fringed.  I  was  more  than  ever 
convinced    that    the    advantages    of    a 


University  career  had  been  thrown  away 
upon  Bob. 

**  1  can't  run  being  gated  again,"  I  said, 
dismally.  ''There  ought  to  be  a  l^w 
against  late  hours  in  shops — tobacconist 
shops.  The  health  of  the  country  is  being 
ruined  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  the  wealth 
of  beastly  manufacturers." 

She  looked  at  me  admiringly. 

"  You  ought  to  go  into  Parliament, 
Dick,"  she  said. 

"Oh,  I  may  one  day,"  I  answered 
loftily.  "  It 's  rather  good  fun,  I  believe, 
though  I  wish  they  would  look  after  the 
dinners  better.  They  tell  me  they  are 
disgraceful." 

**  Do  you  like  roses  ? "  She  looked 
shyly  at  some  pink  buds  at  her  breast.  I 
had  on  a  scarlet  tie,  and  I  shuddered. 
She  might  have  seen  how  inadmissible 
they  were. 

"Of  course,"  I  said  lamely.  "Especi- 
ally those  you  wear." 

She  unfastened  them  and  leant  over  the 
counter.  I  moved  towards  her,  and  her 
hair  brushed  my  cheek.  I  kissed  her.  I 
had  not  meant  to  do  it,  but  somehow  I 
could  not  help  it  then.  I  drew  back 
apprehensively,  expecting  a  burst  of 
maidenly  indignation. 

"  Oh,  Dick,  how  could  you  ?  "  she  asked 
laughingly.     That  was  all.     I  grew  brave. 

"  It  came  easily  enough.  Just  like " 

I  leant  over  again.     She  jumped  back. 

"  No,  Dick,  once  is  quite  enough. 
There,  you  have  not  got  your  flowers. 
I  don't  think  vou  deserve  them  now." 

I  felt  relieved. 

"  Why  not.  I  was  only  thanking  you 
for  them." 

"Aren't  you  rather  too  old  to  thank 
people  in  that  way  ?  " 

"  One  is  never  too  old  to  do  nice 
things." 

"  No  !  All  the  same,  I  don't  think  you 
deserve  the  roses." 

My  relief  made  me  venturesome.  I 
thought  women  were  always  obstinate. 
I  found  there  were  exceptions. 

"  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 
I  was  brave,  Grace — I  kissed  you  over  the 
counter  and  the  gas  -was  quite  brilliant. 
Don't  I  deserve.^". 
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She  laughed  again.  She  was  given  to 
laughter.  1  thought  it  natural  gaiety  of 
spirits  ;  Bob  said  it  was  her  teeth.  She  had 
•very  pretty  teeth — pearly,  and  set  in  rose 
;piiik.  1  noticed  with  a  growing  sense  of 
'discouragement  that  when  she  laughed 
:she  glanced  over  .her  right  shoulder  at  a 


the  air  of  being  more  than  usually  gracious. 
My  last  chance  was  gone,  and  I  gasped 
involuntarily. 

"Shall  I  corae  round  the  counter?" 
^Ty  voice  was  not  nearly  so  rapturous  as  I 
tried  to  render  it. 

She   looked    at   me    coquettishly   from 


disgasUd  to  speak. 


mirror.  I  remember  the  mirror,  because 
-across  the  centre  ran  the  legend,  "Buy 
'  La  Reine  d' Amour'  Cigars."  That 
necessitated  dodging  to  see  whether  one's 
tie  was  straight. 

"  There,  you  shall  have  them,"  she  said. 

"  Thanks."  I  held  my  hand  out  weakly 
for  them.  Thi-re  night  be  a  way  lo 
salvation   in  carrying  them. 

"  I  will  pin  them  in,"  she  added,  with 
No.  206.     November  1900 


under  drooped  lashes  and  smiled,  after 
carefully  experimenting  with  both  on  the 
mirror.  Her  divided  attentions  began  to 
annoy  me.  It  was,  besides,  very  ridiculous 
to  be  jealous  of  a  mirror,  and  I  hated  being 
ridiculous. 

I  went  round  in  silence,  and  she  pinned 
the  roses — there  were  three  large  buds — 
in  my  coal,  where  they  instantly  set  up  a 
horrible  rivalry  with  the  scarlet  of  my  tie. 
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Somehow  the  whole  performance  seemed 
undeniably  tame.  I  kissed  her  again,  and 
she  giggled,  but  we  both  knew  that  we 
were  simply  doing  what  was  expected  of 
us,  with  no  more  interest  in  it  than  one 
generally  associates  with  duty. 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  Bob 
came  in. 

**  Good  -  evening,  Gracie  !  "  he  said. 
•*  Hullo,  Fordham!  Learning  the  busi- 
ness ?  " 

It  was  not  exactly  the  position  I  should 
have  chosen  Bob  to  see  me  in.  He  was  one 
of  those  annoying  men  who  persist  in 
seeing  humour  in  all  things.  I  remember 
he  was  immensely  amused  at  the  death  of 
his  Aunt  Julia.  He  said  he  never  expected 
her  to  do  so  sensible  a  thing  as  to  die. 
It  struck  him  as  a  bit  of  unconscious 
humour. 

**  I  dropped  a  match  and  went  round  to 
pick  it  up,"  I  answered,  coming  back  to 
the  other  side  of  the  counter  with  as 
much  dignity  as  I  could  muster.  I  felt 
horribly  conscious  of  the  flaring  tie  and 
the  pink  roses. 

Bob  enjoyed  my  remark  immensely. 
He  sat  down  to  consider  it  more  fully. 
I  was  afraid  that  the  chair  would  not  stand 
the  strain. 

**  Did  you  find  it  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a 
comprehensive  glance  at  us  both.  I 
frowned.  (jrace  tried  to  blush,  but 
failed. 

"And  how  are  you,  (^racie  .''"  he  went 
on.     **  Have  you  quite  forgotten  me  }  " 

'*  I  shall  never  forget  you,  Mr.  Rudge.'* 
Her  voice  was  annoyingly  sentimental. 

**  By  Jove !  Can  you  remember  them 
all  }  I  should  get  them  fearfully  mixed. 
I  number  all  my  photos  and  have  a 
little  catalogue.  It  did  awfully  well  until 
my  gyp  washed  the  tickets  off  the  frames 
and  mixed  them  up  in  renumbering. 
Some  fellow  got  hold  of  the  catalogue 
and  found  that  you  were  my  Aunt  Jane  !  " 

Grace  laughed.  So  did  I.  It  showed 
that  I  was  entirely  at  my  ease,  or  at  least 
I  fervently  hoped  so. 

**  Why,  Fordham,  what  on  earth  are  you 
wearing  a  rose-tree  for  }  "  The  question 
was  embarrassing.  If  I  explained  that 
Grace    had    given    the    roses  to    me,   it 


seemed  to  me  that  I  should  be  betraying 
a  sacred  trust.     I  temporised. 

"  These  buds  ?  '*  I  asked^  glancing  at 
the  bevy  of  blooms.  **  They  are  a  peculiar 
shade " 

**  Ver}'  peculiar ! "  with  a  burst  of 
laughter  that  made  the  gas-globes  shiver 

apprehensively. 

**  —  Which  I  wanted  to  verify  by  some 
books  I  have." 

**  Are  you  going  to  plant  the  tree  ?  " 

**  I  took  the  four  buds  " — I  accentuated 
the  word  "  buds  " — "  so  that  I  might  be 
quite  sure  they  were  not  merely  *  sports.*  '* 
I  happened  to  glance  at  Grace  here.  She 
was  gazing  at  me  with  a  look  of  mingled 
sorrow  and  surprise.  I  remembered  that 
I  was  romancing  unmercifully  about  her 
gift,  and  subsided. 

**  I  must  warn  you  against  prodigality, 
Gracie,**  Bob  went  on,  speaking  across  the 
counter  with  an  easy  familiarity  I  resented 
very  much  in  an  unobtrusive  way.  **  With 
due  economy  those  four  buds  might  have 
represented  four  boxes  of  *  La  Reine 
d* Amour,*  and  four  devoted  admirers. 
Besides,  when  a  man  wears  a  scarlet  tie 
one  should  be  careful  how  one  loads  him 
with  pink  roses.  It  is  only  admissible  to 
be  absolutely  generous  on  the  fifth  of 
November,  and  I  fear  that  there  is  some 
prospect  of  their  fadmg  before  then." 

Grace  laughed.  The  temptation  of  the 
mirror  was  either  too  much  or  she  rather 
enjoyed  Bob's  clumsy  humour.  I  felt  a 
divine  disdain  for  all  things  human. 

"Go  on,  ]\Ir.  Rudge !  You  are  so 
funny !  **  I  was  unable  to  appreciate  the 
wit  of  her  reply. 

**  Oh,  by  the  way,  Grace,  you  can  send 
up  a  couple  of  boxes  of  those  smokes. 
Are  you  coming.  Bob  ?  "  I  said  loftily,  as 
I  sauntered  to  the  door. 

At  the  door  I  met  a  man.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  check  suit,  and  the  checks 
were  very  large.  His  tie  was  white,  and 
of  the  curious  angular  build  affected  by 
grooms  and  sporting-men  of  a  class.  In 
the  tie  was  a  large  gold  horse- shoe,  with 
beads  that  purported  to  be  pearl  nails,  in  a 
manner  that  could  deceive  no  one.  A 
thick  cable  of  a  suspiciously  brassy  gold 
stretched     across    a    figured    waistcoat. 
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A  brown  bowler-liat,  about  two  sizes  too 
big  for  its  appendent  head,  was  a  trifle  on 
one  side. 

"  'Ullo,  guv'nor !  "  the  man  said  afTably. 
"  Are  you  comin'  hout  or  goin'  bin  ?  " 


.   Rtrlkl. 


.  Di.tr 


The  fate  was  good  -  tL-inpered,  \crv 
vulgarly  good-tcmpfrcd.  A  small  sandy 
moustache  uas  carefully  brushed,  and  his 
hair  had  been  recently  anointed  with  some 
evil-smcliiHg  grease.     He  was  smoking  a 
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cigar,  and  the  bnitid  was  unquestionably 
"  I-a  Reinc  il'Amour."  I  could  swear  to 
its  peculiar  odour  anywhere. 

I    stepped    back    into   the   shop,   and 
he  followed  me. 

'"Ow  de  do, 
Oracle  ?"hes;iid 
airilv.  '•'Oware 
wc?  Pretty 
bobbish  ? " 

(jrace  blushed 
in  reality,  and 
then  looked  at 
iiiL-  defiantlv. 


;  that 


Ha 
said. 


'■Of  course— 
tbere'snodi-ci-ji- 
tion  about  this 
harticle."  I 
inwardly  thought 
of  his  jcwellerv. 
"  Warranted 
sound  anil  frt-e 
from  vice.  'I'hL-ri' 
was  nothin'  doin" 
at  our  crib  this 
cveniri'.solskiiis 
bout.  The  boss 
is  gone  t  (I 
London  to  buv." 

"I  am  giad 
you  have  got  ofi' 
so  early."  shr 
said,  still  with 
'he  defiant  ring 
in  her  voice. 

"  Of      course 
you    arc,    my 
(lea  r,"     h  e 
answered,     with         i' 
an      affectionate 
glance,      which, 
ridiculous    as    it 
was    in    its    gro-         ■■■Ui:,.g„v'»o>- :   Arc  vou 
lesiiue     extrava- 
gance,    had     something     honest     in     it. 
■'  Vou  're  busy,  I  see,  so   I  'II  jes'  git  into 
the  parlour." 

He  passed  on  to  the  other  side  of  the 
counter,  and  then  looked  at  us  with  blatant 
good-humour. 


"  My  motter,  gents,  is,  '  Never  stand  in 

the  way  of  bizncss.'    We  all  of  us  'ave  our 

haffections,  but  they  should  never  stand  in 

the  way  of  doin'  a  stroke.     So  I  '11  jes' 

make      myself 

scarce." 

He  went  into 
the  parlour  and 
shut  the  door. 

1  gazed  un- 
easily at  the  gas. 
Bob  was  suffer- 
ing from  incipi- 
ent apoplexy ; 
and  Grace,  with 
a  vivid  colour 
mottling  her 
cheeks,  glared 
over  the  counter. 
It  was  certainly 
a   very  awkward 

Bob,  stifling 
his  sense  of  the 
absurdity  of  the 
whole  affair, 
smiled  at  Grace. 
"Your  young 
man,  Gracie  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"Yes,"  she 
said  simply. 
'•  \\'e  are  to  be 
married  in  a 
month's  time. 
He  is  shopman 
at  Mr.  White's, 
the  tailor's  in 
Dean  Street.  He 
j  is  going  to  set  up 
for  himself." 

"By  Jove! 
what  shall  we  all 
do, Gracie?  TTiis 
is  absolute 
^min'  hout  org,.i,e  hin  .-"  Cruelty.  Of 
course  you  will 
send  me  some  cake  .'  And,  by  the  way, 
you  can  send  me  up  a  box  of  the  smokes," 
As  I  went  out  of  the  shop,  I  heard  the 
man's    great    rough    voice    commencing, 

"  ^ly  hangel " 

Bob  enjoyed  the  walk  home  greatly. 
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By  WILFRED  MARK  WEBB. 


tlON    COLLEGE    MUSEUM 


Egyptian    antiquities. 
Whether  it  be  from  a  scien- 
purely    artistic,    or 
merely  a  moneMn-  point  of 
view,  the  Myers  Bequest  is 
one    of  exceeding  richness 
and  interest.  There  remains, 
however,     the      melancholy 
fact  that  among  the  scores 
of  her  soldier  sons  who  have 
A  Statuittk     fallen  in  the  South  African 
°'  War,  Eton  Collee-e  has  lost 

THB  Goddess         ,  „  ^  ■ 

THoumms.  the  gallant  omcer  she  could 
spare  perhaps  least  of  all. 

Major  W,  J.  Myers  was  an  old  Etonian, 
and  held  the  post  of  Adjutant  to  the  Eton 
College  Volunteers;  he  was,  however,  more 
than  this  to  his  old  school  i  indeed,  he 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  veritable 
benefaewr.     He    gave    windows    to    the 


Lower  Chapel,  decorated  the  Drill  Hall 
with  trophies  ;  and  the  Boys'  Library,  from 
the  number  of  books  he  presented. to  it. 


Thttt  arw  amBHr  fie  gemi  of  lit 


was  sometimes  Jokingly  called  his.   Besides 
all   this,   the    School    Museum   was   con- 
tinually being  enriched  with  rare  and  valu- 
able    specimens     from 
Major    Myers's    varied 
collections. 

When  the  war  broke 
out  Major  Myers 
\'olunteered  for  active 
service,  although  he 
was  on  the  retired  list. 
He  was  not  accepted, 
ho  never,  but,  having 
made  up  his  mind  to 
fight  the  Boers  once 
more,  threw  up  his  post, 
and  went  at  his  own 
exptense,      arriving     at 
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Cape  Town  od  Friday,  October  17.     He 

lost  no  lime  in  getting  to  the  front, 
and  nas  shot  through  the  head  and 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Farquhar's  Farm 
on  the  following  Monday;  while  of  two 
brother-officers  who  went  to  see  if  they 
could  render  him  any  assistance,  one  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder  and  the  otlior 
met  with  a  similar  death. 

Major  IMyers's  sixteen  years'  service  in 
the  King's  Royal  Rifles  took  him  into 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  he  travelled 
very  extensively  npon    his   own   account. 


He  had  thus  ampk-  opportunilit-s  of  exer- 
cising his  remarkably  hcII- developed  1 
for  anticjuitifs,  objects  of 
historj',  which  his  means  e 
to    jfratify   to    a    very 
considerable    extent. 
Moreover,  the  gallant 
officer,  it  is  said,  was 
singularly      happy    in 


Museum  are  a  reminder  of  his  ride  across 
the  Andes;  while  five  years'  sojourn  and 


explorations  in  Kgvpt  were  responsible  for 
the  bulk  of  the  antiquities  with  which 
this  article  specially  deals,  and  to  which 
several  private  journeys  to  the  spot  sub- 
sequently added, 

'I'he  most  celebrated  portion  of  the 
collection,  and  that  to  which  the  casual 
visitor  and  student  alike  would  be  inclined 
to  pay  most  attention,  is  the  pottery  known 
as  faience,  ivilh  its  wonderful  glazes.  These 
are  principally  blue  or  green,  and  the 
shades  of  colour  are  characteristic  of 
various  periods  in  Egyptian  history, 
serving  also  to  enhance  in  no  small 
measure  the  artistic  merit  and  delicate 
modelling  of  vase  or  statuette  or  ring. 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  elegant  than 
the  blue  vases  fashioned  in  the  shape  of  a 
lotus- blossom.  Wc  represent  three  out  of 
the  eight  no\v  at  Kton.  The  one  on  the 
left  of  the  Illustration  is  merely  decorated 
with  the  flower-leaves,  and  dates  from 
the  .\l.\lli  Dynasty  (n.c.  i+oo).  The 
others  are  highly  ornamented  with  raised 
designs,  some  of  which  depict  kings  slay- 
ing captives  and   riding  in   chariots;  the 


and 


seldom  if  c" 


mposed 

Central  Asia,  and  slay 

in  India,  allowed  him 

to    get    together    the 

splendid  series  of  Oi 

the  Victoria  and  Albert   Museu 

ancient  gold  ornaments  in  Kto 


lotus-leaves  are  here  relegated  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vase.  The  evolution  of  the 
idea  is  interesting,  the  more  elaborate  cups. 
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as  might  be  sannised,  being  not  quite  so 
old,  having  been  made  in  the  reign  of 
Rameses  III.  (b.c.  1100).  Major  Myers 
lent  these  vases  to  the  Exhibition  of 
Egyptian  Art  held  by  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  some  years  ago,  and  they  were 
singled  out  £or  special  mention  in  the 
preface  to  the  catalogue  of  what  was  a 
more  representative  series  than  can  be 
seen  in  any  museum  on  earth. 

The  dish  shown  in  the  next  picture 
is  but  a  single  example  of  many  fine 
specimens  displaying  a  different  style  of 
decoration — to  wit,  drawing  in  line.  We 
must  pass  over,  too,  the  hosts  of  gracehil 
drop-shaped    vases,  and   others    no  less 


remarkable  for  their  symmetry  and 
colouring,  to  touch  upon  four  small  bril- 
liant blue  pots  distinguished  otherwise 
by  their  rarity,  having  been  found  only  in 
a  single  grave.  One  lucky  collector,  at 
least,  was  able  to  buy  an  example  when 
they  were  first  found  for  a  ten-pound  note ; 
now  a  dealer  has  been  offered  sixty  guineas 
if  he  can  procure  one,  while  IMajor  Myers 
gave  forty  pounds  apiece  for  his. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  small  objects 
now  being  arranged  are  numbers  of  charms 
and  delightfully  modelled  figures  of  gods, 
which  give  a  good  insight  into  the  beliefs 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Many  of  these 
hinge  upon  the  idea  that  a  portion  of  a 
man's  personality  persisted  after  death ; 


hence  the  care  with  which  the  body  was 
preserved  by  mummification  and  other 
means  with  a  view  to  resurrection.  The 
custom  of  putting  charms  in  the  tombs 
was  adopted  with  a  view  to  keeping  away 
evil  demons,  while  food  and  things  of 
everyday  use  were  added  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  the  hand  of  the  mummy  when 
needed.     Small  figures,  in  some  special 


cases  to  the  number  of  hundreds,  repre- 
senting servants,  were  also  placed  with 
the  dead.  They  are  known  as  Ushabtiu 
or  Respondents,  and  they  were  intended 
to  work  in  the  nether  world  for  the 
deceased,  to  cuhivate  fields  and  so  on. 
The  specimens  we  represent  are  of  blue 
faience,  but  similar  figures  occur,  and  are 
in  the  collection,  of  ordinary  pottery  and 
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even  wood.  Ushabtin  '  are  modelled  in 
the  form  of  the  god  Osiris  (who  typified 
the  san  of  yesterday),  bandaged  up  like 


mummies,  but  with  their  hands  often  pro- 
truding and  holding  hoes,  flails,  or  other 
implements.  Mr.  Hilton  Price  has  made 
the  interesting  suggestion  that  these 
figures  may  be  a  survival  of  the  old 
custom  of  immolating  slaves  and  retainers 
at  the  bunal  of  a  great  man,  and  that  the 
Egyptians,  being  a  humane  race,  and 
detesting  the  unnecessar}' 
taking  of  life,  introduced 
the  Ushabtiu,  which  range 
from  the  Xlth  to  the  XXXth 
Dynasty,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  sacrifice. 
A"  One  may  digress  here  to 

Riso^oi-  Bii"  mention  that  there  are  several 
Faience  or  mummies  and  their  cases 
'dv^"""  included  in  the  Myer.s 
Bequest.  One  of  the  latter 
is  covered  with  paintings  within  and 
without ;  and  the  head  portions  of  others, 
richly  gilt,  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
particular  one  we  have  chosen  for  illustra- 
tion was  part  of  the  coffin  of  Amenophis, 


ki 


chief  architect  of  Amen,  and  belongs  to 
the  XVIIIth  Dynasty. 

Among  the  charms,  the  symbolic  eye 
appears  again  and  again  in  various  forms. 


and  sometimes  one  is  combined  with  a 
series  of  smaller  ones,  as  seen  in  the 
photograph. 

The  ceramic  figures  of  gods  show  them 
with  the  characteristics  they  borrowed  from 
animals  they  were  supposed  to  inhabit, 
and  which  consequently  were  sacred.  The 
animals  pure  and  simple  are  also  much  in 
evidence,  and  many  of  them,  in  common 
with  the  statuettes,  are  moulded  with  a 
loop  for  attachment  to  the  person.  One 
or  two  most  commonly  occurring  in  the 
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collection  may  be  worth  while  mentioning, 
and  their  photographs  will  be 
found  on  these  pages.  Thoueris, 
the  mistress  of  the  gods,  whose 
representation  we  have  used  as 
an  initial  btter,  has  the  head 
of  a  hippopotamus,  which  is 
shown  standing,  while  down  the 
back  runs  the  tail  of  a  crocodile. 
This  lady,  if  we  may  call  her 
such,  personified  the  (ireat  Hear, 
and  one  of  her  occupations  was 
to  devour  the  wicked.  The 
teetharenot  those  of  a  hippopot- 
amus, but  of  the  carnivorous  type,  which 
would  be  more  suitable  for  such  work. 

The  scribe  of  the  gods,  called  Thoth, 
was  also    the    patron  of    the   arts    and 
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sciences,  which  he  is  Bupposed  to  have 
originated  ;  he  is  provided  with  a  bird's 
head — namely,  that  of  the  sacred  ibis — 
and  typified  the  moon. 

A  lioness's  head  characterises  a  goddess 
identified  with  the  bright  sunrise.  A  near 
relation.  Bast,  with  a  cat's  head,  is  shown 
seated,  surrounded  by  what  with  Care  may 
be  identified  as  a  number  of  kittens,  on 
one  of  the  rings  shown  on  the  hand. 

Kvcn  stranger  combinations  than  these, 
which  remind  one  of  the  Sphinx,  may 
be  met  with  :  one  fragment  shows  a  hand- 
some Hon  with  ibex  -  horns  ;  another, 
showing  the  body  of  a  man,  has  the  head 
and  horns  of  a  ram,  with  the  tail  and 
wings  of  a  bird. 

In  the  figure  of  Isis  nursing  Horus  we 
arc  brought  back  to  the  human  fonn,  and 
the  representation  has  been  put  down  as 
ihe  prototype  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 
How  complicated  the  relationships, 
poetical  and  otherwise,  among  the 
Kgyptian  gods  were  may  be  illustrated 
here.  Horus,  the  Sun  in  Splendour,  was 
the  avenger  of  his  fatlicr,  Osiris  (the 
Hun  of  Yesterday),  slain  by  his  uncle.  Set, 
the  (iod  of  Darkness. 

']'he  four  genii  of  the  Anienti  were  the 
children  of  Horus,  and  are  often  repre- 
sented togrlher,  being  respectively  pro- 
vided uilh  the  heads  of  a  man,  an  ape,  a 


Ptah-Seker-Ansar 
teique,  being  a  naked   dwaif 


jackal,  and  a  hawk.  It  is  their  heads  which 
surmount  the  jars  in  which  the  entrails  of 
the  mummies  were  rnntained. 


,  ^iiAHLT  yoo  YlAIU  OUL 

legs,  but  the  animal  element  is  introdaced 
by  gi^'i^g  him  crocodiles  to  stand  oo,  and 
jiroviding  him  with  beetles 
tin  a  head-dress,  and  snakes 
to  eat.  When  the  truth  b 
known,  this  god  is  but  a  phase 

The  rings  of  blue  faience 
are  worthy  of  more  detailed 
consideration  than  we  can  here 
alTord.  Some  idea  of  the 
marvellous  di^licacy  of  the 
open  -  work  is  seen  in  the 
jihoiograph  uf  the  example, 
where  figures  and  lotus-flowen 
and  winged  snakes  make  up 
the  ilesign.  This  is  of  the 
same  dynasty  as  the  beautiful 
lotus-cups,  anil  its  colouring 
is.  as  in  these  cases,  by  no 
means  its  smallest  charm.  Of  the  rings 
shown  on  the  hand,  we  have  already 
alluded    to    the    one   with    the    figure    o( 
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Bast,  which  is  also  of  open-work ;   thi 

fonn,  with   the    bezel,    two    and   three' 

quarter  inches  long, 

bears  an   inscription 

relating    to    Amen ; 

and    the   example 

showing  the  symbolic 

eye  is  one  of  some 

dozens,    of     various 

shades   of  blue  and 

even  purple. 

We  have  no  room 
to  give  to  the  mag- 
nificent scarabs  of 
ordinary  design, 
though  the  winged 
funereal  one,  painted 
black  on  blue,  and 
measuring  thirteen 
inches  in  length,  has 
been  included  among 
the  Illustrations. 

Among  bronze 
objects,  of  which  there  is  a  easeful,  we 
may  mention  the  Christian  lamps,  of  late 
date,  and  the  characteristic  copper  mirror 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture. 
The  other  two  specimens,  with  wooden 
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handles,  are  hot  part  of  the  Bequest,  but 
they  show  some  other  forms  collected 
by  Major  Myers.  The' 
central  example  is 
quite  unique,  being 
made  of  some  white 
metal  hitherto 
undetermined ;  it  was 
put  into  the  writer's 
hands  for  the 
Museum  by  the  Major 
last  year,  when  he 
presented  a  fine 
series  of  prehistoric 
"  New  Race"  objects 
and  a  number  of 
l-lgyptian  battle-axes 
and  daggers,  as  well 
as  the  gold  orna- 
ments already  men- 
tioned from  South 
.America,  and  a  set 
of  Roman  surgical 
nason's  mallet  of  the 
Vlth  Dynasty,  recalling  those  in  use 
in  England  at  the  present  day,  was  also 
part  of  the  same  gift. 

Returning  to  the  IJeiiuest,  however,  one 


instruments.     The  r 
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is  bound  lo  mention  the  remarkable 
fig:ure  of  painted  wood  showing  a  woman 
driving  a  calf  and  carrying  a  duck,  of 
which  we  reproduce  a  photograph  ;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  specimen 
in  question  dates  back  to  the  Vlth  Dynasty 
(B.C.  3000),  its  preservation  and  stjJe  will 
be  justly  considered  remarkable. 

Carvings  of  more  artistic  merit  are  to  be 
found  in  the  collection  under  discussion, 


often  were  very  exact  portraits  of  the 
people  buried  with  them.  The  head  of 
the  old  lady,  which,  like  most  of  the 
examples,  is  coloured  to  represent  life, 
has  been  hkened  to  work  of  the  lutian 
Renaissance.  One  head  might  well  be 
that  of  a  Chinaman,  with  oblique  eyes,  and 
clean-shaven,  among  others  all  wearing 
their  own  hair — in  the  case  of  several 
ladies  very  artistically,  not  to  say  fashion- 


notably  the  upper  part  of  a  man  holding  a 
stick  of  six  dynasties  later,  while  the  officer 
of  the  wooden  soldiers  now  in  Gizeh 
Museum  might  also  be  alluded  to. 

Of  the  Romano-Egyptian  period  are 
many  valuable  curiosities,  including  a 
number  of  line  vases  with  striking  orna- 
mentation. The  large  series  of  plaster 
heads  of  the  first  and  second  centuries 
A.D.  has  probably  no  equal  anywhere. 
These  were   placed   in    the   graves,   and 


ably,  done,  from  our  modern  point  of 
view.  The  other  head  which  has  been 
chosen  for  an  Illustration  is  that  of  a  pretty 
little  boy,  and  also  bears  evcrj'  sign  of  being 
a  portrait. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  must  express 
his  thanks  lo  the  Keeper  of  Eton 
College  Museum,  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  B.A., 
F.Z.S.,  for  kind  permission  to  photograpit 
the  various  objects  in  his  charge,  and  non 
in  course  of  scientific  arrangement. 
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No.   VI.— THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

By  EMERIC    HULME-BEAMAN. 

Author  of  "  The  Prince's  Diamond,''  "  The  Faith  that  Kilh;'  etc.,  etc. 


AMONG  the  letters  on  my  breakfast- 
table  one  morning  I  noticed  an 
envelope  addressed  to  me  in  the  large, 
bold  handwriting  of  Archibald  P.  Batts. 
The  contents  were  characteristically  brief, 
and  were  as  follows — 

I  am  staying  with  Lord  Ockley  at  his  Oakland- 
shire  house,  Silverton  Hall.  He  is,  as  you  may  be 
aware,  an  inveterate  gambler.  He  desires  andther 
guest  to  complete  his  party — a  guest  who  is  not 
averse  to  baccarat  and  high  stakes.  Your  name, 
my  dear  Bertram,  is  known  to  him,  and  on  my 
further  mentioning  that  you  were  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  addicted  to  play,  he  pressed  me  to  try  and 
prevail  upon  you  to  join  us.  On  the  grounds  of  a 
mutual  friendship  you  will,  I  feel  sure,  excuse  the 
informality  of  Ockley's  invitation,  and,  if  you  have 
•  no  other  engagement,  come.  There  are  a  dozen  of 
us  here,  including  Lord  and  Lady  Ockley,  who, 
together  with  myself,  returned  to  England  from  the 
Riviera  but  a  week  ago.  It  is  a  sort  of  house- 
warming,  in  fact.  Wire  me  a  reply. — Yours  ever 
truly,  A.  P.  Batts. 

P.S. — It  may  be  an  additional  inducement  to  you 
to  learn  that  Silverton  Hall  has  the  reputation  of 
being  haunted.  You  are  interested,  I  believe,  in 
psychical  phenomena ! 

The  postscript  decided  me.  For  a  long 
time  past  it  had  been  my  wish  to  inhabit 
a  genuine  haunted  house,  and  this 
ambition  of  mine  was  not  unknown  to 
Batts.  It  was  unquestionably  with  a  view 
to  indulge  my  whim  that  he  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  forwarding  me  Lord 
Ockley*s  invitation  by  proxy.  The  gambling 
was,  of  course,  but  a  mere  pretext;  and 
in  assigning  to  me  the  character  of  a 
gambler  (for  the  sake,  no  doubt,  of 
.  exciting  a  desire  on  the  part  of  his  host 
to  make  my  acquaintance)  he  inflicted  a 


gratuitous  libel  upon  me  which  caused 
me  as  much  amusement  as  indignation. 
I  wired  back  to  say  that  I  would  come, 
and  finding  that  the  trains  ran  con- 
veniently to  Silverton,  fixed  upon  that 
same  afternoon  for  my  departure.  An 
hour's  journey  brought  me  to  the  little 
country  station,  and  alighting,  I  was 
greeted  on  the  platform  by  Batts  himself. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  turned  up,"  he 
said,  with  a  quiet  smile.  "  You  may  find 
entertainment  here,  if  not  excitement. 
Ockley  is  not  a  bad  fellow  in  his  way. 
He  is  looking  forward  to  making  your 
acquaintance  —  by-the-bye,  I  hope  you 
don't  object  to  baccarat }  " 

I  shrugged  my  shoulders. 

**  My  purse  is  limited,"  I  replied. 

**  Oh,  never  mind  that !  Since  I  am 
responsible  for  your  reputation  as  a  high 
player,  you  will,  of  course,  consider  me 
responsible  also  for  your  losses.  Between 
ourselves,  though,  I  don't  think  there'll 
be  very  much  more  gambling,"  he  added, 
with  a  queer  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Outside  the  station  an  open  carriage 
awaited  us,  with  a  coachman  in  Lord 
Ockley's  livery  on  the  box ;  I  got  in, 
followed  by  Batts,  and  presently  we  were 
driving  through  one  of  the  prettiest  little 
bits  of  country  I  had  ever  had  the  good 
fortune  to  traverse.  The  air  was  warm 
and  clear,  the  trees  were  budding  into 
leaf,  the  song  of  the  lark  w^as  above  us, 
and  the  witchery  of  spring-time  every- 
where. As  we  drove  along  a  charming 
countr}'  lane,  bordered  by  green  hedges 
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and  fresh  with  the  scent  of  wild  flowers, 
Batts  volunteered  some  further  desultor}' 
information  about  our  host. 

"The  late  Lord  Ockley,"  he  said,  "was 
(as  you  doubtless  know)  the  uncle  of  the 
present  holder  of  the  title.  He  was  a 
most  eccentric  old  man,  and  lived  to  a 
very  respectable  age.  There  were  strange 
rumours  connected  with  him,  which  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  could  have 
rested  on  no  sounder  basis  than  idle 
conjecture.  He  lived  a  solitar}'  life.  His 
only  son  died,  leaving  a  daughter,  who 
married  a  friend  of  mine  called  Dale. 
You  may  have  heard  me  mention  Lady 
Amethyst  Dale  ?  The  succession  to  the 
property  was  disputed,  but  the  present 
Lord  Ockley  won  the  case  on  the  grounds 
that  the  title  went  with  the  property  and 
was  entailed  on  the  male  issue.  The 
Dales  are  poor,  and  could  not  afford  liti- 
gation, so  their  claim  lapsed.  This  house, 
Silverton  Hall,  is  part  of  the  family  estate, 
and  has  for  many  generations  been  the 
residence  of  the  Ocklevs.  In  the  old 
peer's  time  it  earned  the  character  of 
being  haunted,  and  he  did  not  trouble  to 
contradict  the  impression.  Indeed,  I  think 
he  took  a  grim  humour  in  fostering  it.  The 
present  Lord  Ockley  never  resided  at  Silver- 
ton  Hall.  He  was  born  abroad,  and  only  on 
his  recent  succession  to  the  title  did  he 
first  make  acquaintance  with  the  place. 
The  Hall  was  for  some  time  untenanted. 
During  Ockley's  absence  in  Africa,  where 
he  has  lately  been  on  a  shooting  expedi- 
tion, certain  repairs  were  undertaken ; 
and,  after  that,  I  gained  his  permission 
to  occupy  the  Hall  myself  for  a  week  or 
two.  I  was  interested  in  the  excavation 
of  certain  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  opportunity  of  a  comfortable  lodging 
during  my  stay  at  Silverton  was  too  good 
to  be  neglected.  Ockley  kindly  placed 
the  Hall  at  my  disposal,  and  I  lived  there 
for  a  fortnight ;  then  I  went  to  the  Con- 
tinent, accidentally  encountered  Ockley 
at  Monte  Carlo,  on  his  return  to  England, 
and  was  induced  to  accompany  him  back 
to  Silverton  and  take  part  in  his  house- 
warming.  So  here  I  am,  you  see  !  "  con- 
cluded Batts  with  a  smile. 

"  And  is  the  house  haunted  ?  "  I  asked. 


"  Why,  yes ;  it  certainly  />,"  answered 
Batts  slowlv. 

**  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  I, 
and  as  I  spoke  we  drove  through  the 
lodge  gates  of  Silverton  Hall  and  bowled 
along  the  wide  carriage  -  drive  leading  to 
the  hall-door.  The  house  impressed  me 
with  a  sense  of  solid  architecture  ;  it  had, 
too,  the  aspect  ©f  age,  and  was  built  partly 
of  stone  and  partly  of  '•ed  brick  ;  some 
portions  gave  indication  of  recent  repair, 
others  were  in  a  state  of  crumbling  decay, 
while  the  whole  effect  of  the  building  was 
one  of  incongruity  A  footman  in  livery 
ushered  us  into  the  hall,  and  there  we 
were  met  by  Lord  Ockley.  He  advanced 
to  welcome  me  with  a  courteous  smile.  I 
was  much  struck  by  his  appearance :  it 
was  entirely  different  from  what  I  had  been 
led  to  expect.  Lord  Ockley  was  a  slight, 
delicately  made  man  of  medium  height 
and  with  scant  grizzled  hair.  About  his 
physique  there  was  little  suggestion  of  the 
ardent  sportsman,  yet  he  bore  the  repu- 
tation of  an  intrepid  ard  successful  hunter 
of  big  game.  Batts  had  informed  me 
that  he  was  also  a  keen  gambler,  and  it 
was  to  this  1  was  inclined  to  attribute 
the  singular  nervousness  of  manner  and 
suppressed  excitability  which  I  noticed  in 
his  demeanour.  But,  not  a  little  to  my 
astonishment,  I  presently  detected  much 
the  same  symptoms  of  uneasiness  in  the 
bearing  of  every  member  of  tITe  party, 
with  the  exception  of  Batts.  Even  the 
servants  had  a  furtive,  restless  manner  of 
looking  about  them,  as  though  labouring 
under  the  constant  suspicion  of  some  lurking 
danger.  I  was  introduced  in  due  course 
to  Lady  Ockley  and  the  other  guests — 
in  all  some  dozen  persons,  including 
several  ladies.  Then  I  was  shown  into 
my  room  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  perceived 
it  to  be  a  large  and  comfortably  furnished 
apartment,  hung  with  old-fashioned  tap- 
estry, and  with  here  and  there  a  picture 
on  the  wall.  I  was  in  the  act  of  fastening 
my  necktie,  when  I  distinctly  heard  at  my 
ear  a  deep  sigh.  I  turned  wuth  a  start. 
The  room  was  empty — and  with  a  laugh  I 
resumed  my  dressing.  The  dinner  passed 
pleasantly  enough,  all  but  for  one  incident. 
The  butler  happened  to  be  replenishing 
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Lord  Ockley's  wine-glass,  when  he  ottered 
a  little  exclamation,  and  involuntarily 
clapped  one  hand  to  his  leg,  upsetting 
with  the  other  the  glass  of  wine  over 
the  table-cloth. 

"Curse    it,   Jones!"  muttered  Ockley     about  the  room.    The  others,  loo,  betrayed 
fiercely,  "  what 's  the  matter  ?  "  a   similar  preoccupation    of  ideas.      The 

".Beg  pardon,  my  lord,"  stammered  the     same  thought  seemed  to  be  uppermost  in 
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principally  upon  sport.  Lord  Ockley 
recounted  many  spirited  anecdotes  of  his 
experiences  abroad  ;  he  talked  vivaciously 

and  well,  but  all  the  time  his  glance  would 
travel  restlessly  from  his  listeners  and  rove 


man.  "  Something  seemed  to  bite  nic 
in  the  foot — like  a  sting,  my  lord !  " 

"  Pah,  nonsense !  "  said  Lord  Ockley. 
"  Infernal  clumsiness — nothing  else."  But 
his  lordship's  hand  trembled  as  he 
presently  raised  the  refilled  glass  to  his 
lips. 

"  One  would  think,"  said  Batts  quietly, 
"that  there  were  scorpions  in  the  house." 

"Tnsb  I "  said  I-ord  Ockley. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  ladies  left  us  to  our 
wine  and  cigars.    The  conversation  turned 


the  minds  of  all,  yet  by  tacit  consent  it 
seemed  that  none  would  give  utterance  to 
it.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  Ockley's 
anecdotes  there  came  a  sudden  strange 
growl  from  under  the  tabic.  I  could  not 
suppress  a  start.  Lord  Ockley  paused  a 
second — then,  without  remark,  concluded 
his  narrative.  The  rest  of  the  partj- 
ignored  the  incident.  I  looked  at  Batts. 
"  What  the  deuce  was  that  ?"  1  whispered. 
"  One  of  Ockley's  phantom  tigers,"  he 
.answered  with  a  smile ;   "  at  least,  so  I 
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suppose  !  It  always  gives  tongue  at  about 
this  time." 

**  Let  us  join  the  ladies,"  said  Lord 
Ockley  abruptly,  and  rose.  We  all  followed 
him  to  the  drawing-room  ;  but  it  was  not  the 
purpose  of  his  lordship  to  remain  there 
longer  than  bare  civility  required.  He  pro- 
posed an  adjournment  to  the  card-room, 
and  turning  to  me,  he  said — 

**  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  our  friend 
Batts  that  you  are  a  punter,  Mr.  Bertram ! " 

I  bowed. 

"  A  dilettante  !  "  I  replied. 

**  Will  you  not  accompany  us,  ladies  ?  " 
inquired  his  lordship,  looking  round. 

Of  the  six  ladies  present  three  signified 
their  assent — but  it  seemed  to  me  with 
little  enthusiasm— and  the  party,  conducted 
by  his  lordship,  proceeded  at  once  to  the 
room  set  aside  for  play.  It  was  a  large 
room  on  the  ground-floor,  and  solidly 
walled  ;  a  baccarat-table  occupied  its 
centre,  and  against  one  side  of  the  room 
a  massive  oaken  sideboard  stood.  We 
took  our  places  at  the  table  and  began  to 
play.  A  large  Swiss  cuckoo-clock  ticked 
obtrusively  above  us,  and  from  the  ceiling 
hung  incandescent  lamps.  Ockley  was  a 
reckless  and  excitable  player ;  he  staked 
high,  and  when  he  lost  staked  higher. 
Indeed,  on  all  sides  the  play  was  high. 
Money  changed  hands  rapidly,  even  the 
ladies  not  disdaining  to  accept  their 
winnings  with  undisguised  satisfaction. 
But  I  discovered  that  there  was  another 
kind  of  suppressed  excitement  actuating 
the  players,  quite  distinct  from  the  excite- 
ment of  play.  As  the  time  passed,  this 
•excitement  seemed  to  grow  and  take  the 
shape  of  a  tense  and  nervous  expectancy. 
The  players  kept  throwing  quick  sur- 
reptitious glances  at  the  hands  of  the 
cuckoo-clock,  and  when  it  struck  the 
half-hour,  at  least  two  of  those  present 
gave  an  involuntary  start  and  looked  up. 
At  half-past  eleven  the  ladies  with  one 
accord  rose  to  go.  Lord  Ockley  accom- 
panied them  to  the  door,  which  he  held 
open  with  a  silent  bow.  Then  he  returned 
to  his  place.  Without  a  word  the  play 
was  resumed ;  but  at  five  minutes  to 
twelve,  as  though  by  some  mutual  under- 
standing,   there    was    a    general     pause. 


Ockley  shuffled  the  cards,  with  his  eyes 
bent  on  the  table.  Batts  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  and  puffed  meditatively  at  his 
cigar,  his  countenance  serene  and  com- 
posed. The  other  gentlemen  fidgeted  in 
their  seats,  or  passed  trifling  remarks  in 
an  undertone.  The  cuckoo-clock  began 
to  strike  twelve.  At  the  first  stroke  X  was 
conscious  of  a  distant  sound — an  uncertain 
and  muffled  sound.  When  the  last  stroke 
of  twelve  had  chimed  this  sound  grew 
nearer,  till  gradually  it  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  multitude  of  voices  approach- 
ing. We  had  all  now  started  up  to  erect 
and  listening  attitudes.  Ockley  had  flung 
down  the  cards,  and  with  one  hand  on  the 
back  of  the  chair,  half  raised  himself  to 
his  feet,  his  lips  apart,  his  whole  attitude 
denoting  a  strange  excitement.  Batts 
alone  maintained  his  inflexible  composure. 
Nobody  spoke.  But  the  next  instant 
from  a  distance  there  came  a  loud  chorus 
of  laughter  issuing  from  a  dozen  throats — 
the  clamorous,  jovial  laughter  of  a  com- 
pany of  men  engaged  in  a  drinking-bout. 
The  sound  of  their  merriment  grew 
momentarily  nearer,  till  in  a  few  seconds 
the  room  was  full  of  the  boisterous 
mirth  of  this  invisible  company.  The 
burst  of  laughter  died  away,  and  then 
followed  voices  of  men  talking.  They 
seemed  to  be  all  round  us — in  the  air,  at 
the  very  table  where  we  sat — and  we  could 
hear  scraps  of  their  conversation  quite 
distinctly.  They  were  engaged  in  play — 
that  was  evident,  for  some  would  growl 
out  anathemas  at  their  luck,  others  would 
rally  them  with  coarse  wit,  or  call  the  scores ; 
and  in  the  intervals  we  heard  the  clink  ot 
glasses  and  the  chinking  of  coin.  Then 
suddenly  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of 
the  unseen  assembly ;  voices  were  raised 

in  anger  ;  threats  were  exchanged 

"  D you.  Sir,  you  are  a  cheat !  " 

thundered  out  one  in  menacing  tones, 
and  the  next  instant  there  was  a  shiver  oi 
glass ;  then  followed  a  perfect  uproar — 
feet  scuffling,  voices  shouting  —  a  very 
babel  of  confused  noises — and  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  a  pistol-shot  rang  out — and 
then,  at  the  very  height  of  the  tumult, 
there  came  a  sudden  instantaneous  and 
deathly  silence. 
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Lord  Ockley  wiped  his  ^e  n-ith  his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  after  a 
momenf  a  silence,  "  what  do  you  make  of 
fkatt" 

One  or  two  volunteered  theories,  but 
.heir  agitated  manner  belied  their  own 
&ith  in  them. 

"Every  night,  Mr.  Bertram,"  said 
Ockley,  "  since  we  have  been  here — that 
is  to  say,  for  four  nights  past — we  have 
been  treated  to  a  performance  of  this  kind. 


'■  Your  uncle,  the  old  lord,  used  to  play 
in  this  room  with  his  friends,  did  he  not, 
Ockley  .■'"  he  asked  quietly. 

"Ton  my  soul,  Batts,  I  don't  know!" 
said  his  lordship  hastily.  "  Shall  we 
continue,  gentlemen — or  leave  off?" 

Nobody  evinced  any  further  inclination 
to  gamble  that  night,  and  the  party 
presently  broke  up.  Batts  accompanied 
me  to  my  room. 

"Are  your  nerves  strong,  Bertram?" 
he  inquired  a  little  anxiously. 


Thesaroecompanyofunsecii  visitors  invniic 
this  room  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  appear  to 
drink  and  play  for  several  minutes  ami 
then  vanish  as  sutidenly  as  they  came, 
with  a  different  dimuemeiil  eacli  ovenin,£r !  " 

He  spoke  calmly,  but  1  could  sec  that 
his  nerves  were  deeply  affected,  as,  indeed, 
were  those  of  everj-body  else  present,  my 
own  included.  The  mysterious  scene  that 
had  been  invisibly  enacted  before  us  could 
not  fail  to  have  impressed  the  most 
Gallons.  Even  Batts  looked  a  trifle  paler 
than  usual.  ^ 

No.  aqfi.    November  1900 


"  I  think  so,"  1  made  reply.  "  Wiiy  do 
you  ask .- " 

"Hecause  this  room  (like  most  of  the 
others  in  this  charming  house)  is  supposed 
to  be  haunted.  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour,  thongli,  that  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  anything  to  fear  from  the  ghosts  !  "  he 
laughed. 

I  laughed  too. 

"  I  'II  take  my  chance,"  said  I.  "  It  has 
long  been  my  desire  to  sleep  in  a  haunted 
room,  you  know." 

"Then,  my  dear  fellow,"  answered  he. 
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**  I  am  pleased  to  have  been  the  means  of 
gratifying  your  desire.     Good-night." 

I  undressed  leisurely  and  got  into  bed. 
The  house  was  wrapped  in  profound  still- 
ness. So  far  I  found  my  bed- room  all  that 
could  be  desired — both  in  point  of  comfort 
and  tranquillity.  If  I  had  predisposed  my 
mind  to  anticipate  horrors  I  had  at  least 
failed  to  work  myself  up  into  a  proper  state 
of  fearful  apprehension  in  which  to  await 
them.  Even  the  effect  of  the  extraordinary 
scene  in  the  card-room  had  worn  off,  and  I 
was  on  the  point  of  closing  my  eyes  when 
I  was  startled  by  a  sudden  succession  of 
piercing  shrieks  issuing  directly,  it  seemed, 
from  the  corridor  outside.  I  leapt  from 
bed  and  rushed  to  the  door.  Beyond,  all 
was  silence  and  darkness.  From  a  further 
passage  another  door  opened,  and  on  the 
landing  above,  another,  and  frightened 
faces  peered  out,  and  hurried  remarks 
were  interchanged. 

*•  Did  you  hear  somebody  screaming  ?  " 
one  asked. 

"  I  thought  so,  but — it  must  have  been 
fancy  !  "  answered  a  second. 

A  third  laughed  nervously.  None,  how- 
ever, volunteered  to  search  for  the  cause 
of  the  disturbance,  and  a  moment  later 
the  doors  closed  again,  and  I,  too,  shut 
mine  and  went  back  to  my  bed.  I  tried 
to  sleep,  but  could  not.  There  was  a 
strange  suggestion  of  intangible  presences 
in  the  air  that  I  could  not  explain.  I 
tossed  about  restlessly.  I  began  to  find 
the  stillness  of  the  room  almost  insup- 
portable, and  longed  even  for  the  com- 
panionable ticking  of  a  clock.  Suddenly 
close  above  my  head  I  heard  again  a  deep 
sigh  ;  a  moment  later  this  was  followed 
by  another,  then  came  a  strange  suppressed 
sobbing,  and  then  once  more  silence.  I  lay 
still,  listening,  and  it  may  be  my  heart  beat 
a  little  faster.  Nothing  more  happened, 
however,  and  I  was  disposed  to  attribute 
these  sounds  to  my  imagination,  when  I 
heard  plainly  a  movement  on  the  floor. 
A  second  elapsed,  and  with  a  horrible  dis- 
tinctness these  words  were  uttered  out  of 
the  darkness — 

**  O/i  God,  you  are  killing  me  I"  and 
immediately  following  them  I  heard  a 
thud. 


I  sprang  out  of  bed  and  lit  a  candle. 
I  searched  the  room  carefully,  but  I  found 
no  vestige  of  either  a  human  or  a  ghostly 
presence.  Again  (and  this  time  I  confess 
with  a  degree  of  apprehension)  I  put  out 
the  light  and  crept  into  bed.  I  could  not 
shake  off  a  growing  sensation  of  fear.  My 
nerves  tingled,  and  I  imagined  the  dark- 
ness to  be  full  of  intermittent  sounds  and 
movements.  Half  an  hour  passed.  Sleep 
still  eluded  me — the  silence  became  more 
oppressive.  It  was  broken  by  a  sound 
that  again  made  me  start  up  trembling.  I 
heard  in  the  distance  two  pistol  -  shots 
fired  in  rapid  succession.  My  first  impulse 
was  to  rush  from  the  room  and  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  new  disturb- 
ance ;  but,  remembering  the  shrieks,  I 
remained  still  and  motionless,  listening. 
The  shots  had  been  fired  in  another  wing 
of  the  house — I  heard  doors  opening  and 
closing,  hurried  voices  in  consultation, 
and  then  all  was  once  more  silent.  I  sank 
back  on  my  pillow,  and,  while  in  the  act 
of  fortifying  myself  to  receive  some  fresh 
surprise,  fell  suddenly  asleep.  When  I 
awoke  it  was  broad  daylight.  I  rose, 
dressed,  and  descended  to  the  breakfast- 
room.  Already  most  of  the  other  guests 
were  assembled  at  the  table.  Lady  Ockley 
was  at  the  tea-urn,  and  Lord  Ockley  sat 
opposite  her,  looking  pale  and  tired.  I 
took  my  place  beside  Batts. 

*'  I  trust,'*  said  Lord  Ockley  to  me, 
**  that  your  sleep  was  not  disturbed  last 
night,  Mr.  Bertram  ?  " 

I  admitted  that  I  had  heard  sounds. 
At  this  there  was  a  general  smile. 

**  The  fact  is,"  observed  his  lordship, 
"that  the  Hall  is— ahem — haunted." 

"  And,  my  dear  Lord  Ockley,"  broke  in 
an  elderly  lady,  **  you  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  that  my  nerves  cannot  possibly 
stand  the  strain  of  another  night  in  this 
dreadful  place  !  " 

"  I  regret  indeed  to  hear  that  you  are 
leaving  us,"  said  Ockley  gravely. 

"  Well,"  remarked  Batts  to  me  pre- 
sently, **  I  see  that  you  have  survived 
your  night  in  a  haunted  room,  my  dear 
Bertram." 

**  Yes.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
this  house  being  haunted,"  I  replied,  and 
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I  gave  him  a  short  account  of  my  experi- 
ences.    He  listened  calmly. 

"Everybody  else  in  a  more  or  less 
degree  has  experienced  precisely  the  same 
sensations  here,"  he  observed.  "The 
ladies  alone  appear  to  have  been  spared. 
Yet  they  have  heard  doors  shutting  and 
op>ening — and,  last  night,  a  pistol  fired. 
Also  they^were  present  the  first  evening 
in  the  card-room  when  the  mysterious 
visitors  arrived.  Fortunately  the  visitation 
on  that  occasion  was  comparatively  mild — 
and  they  did  not  even  faint.  However, 
they  are  all  leaving  the  Hall  to-day ;  and 
Lady  Ockley  herself  declares  she  will  not 
remain ! " 

That  evening  the  party  that  sat  down  to 
dinner  was  a  small  one,  and  I  noticed  that 
there  was  only  one  servant.  During  the 
day  half  of  Lord  Ockley's  guests  had 
taken  their  departure,  and  of  the  ladies 
none  remained,  save  Lady  Ockley.  She 
retired  early,  and  left  us  to  our  cigars.  It 
would  have  been  affectation  to  avoid  any 
longer  the  one  topic  that  was  engrossing 
the  thoughts  of  us  all.  Lord  Ockley  was 
the  first  to  refer  to  it. 

"  I  may  as  well  admit,'*  said  he,  looking 
round,  "  that  I  don't  like  it.  I  am  not 
ordinarily  a  nervous  man,  but  even  a  brave 
man  may  be  excused  for  his  disinclination 
to  encounter  the  unknown.  The  horrors 
I  have  gone  through  the  last  two  nights 
have,  I  acknowledge,  unnerved  me.  I^dy 
Ockley,  as  I  told  you,  refused  to  sleep  in 
my  room  after  the  first  night  we  spent 
there ;  yet  on  that  night  the  manifest- 
ations were  a  trifle  compared  with  what  I 
have  since  undergone.  And  the  rest  of 
you,  too,  have  each  and  all  had  disquiet- 
ing experiences." 

Upon  this  followed  a  comparison  of 
notes  by  all  present  of  the  various  phe- 
nomena that  had  presented  themselves  to 
each.  One  spoke  of  diabolical  noises, 
another  of  spectral  voices,  a  third  of 
moving  furniture  and  clanking  chains, 
and  so  on  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  in 
each  case  these  experiences  were  but  a 
repetition  of  what  had  occurred  to  the 
narratprs  on  the  first  night  of  their  visit. 
Lord  Ockley  alone  seemed  to  have  been 
favoured  with  a  diversity  of  experiences  in 


his  room.  "And  last  night,"  he  added, 
"  these  things  reached  a  climax.  Nothing 
will  induce  me  to  sleep  alone  in  that  room 
again." 

On  being  pressed  for  an  account  of  what 
he  had  seen,  he  proceeded — 

"  1  put  on  my  dressing-gown  and  flung 
myself  on  to  my  bed,  my  loaded  revolver 
on  the  dressing-table  beside  me.  It  may 
have  been  one  o'clock  when  first  I 
imagined  I  heard  distant  scn^ms.  I  did 
not  leave  my  room.  Presently  I  heard 
a  series  of  low  groans  issuing  from  under 
the  bed.  1  lay  still.  The  groans  were 
succeeded  by  the  voices  of  a  man  and  a 
woman.  The  man  was  threatening — the 
woman  sobbing.  Suddenly  there  was  a 
little  cry,  accompanied  by  these  words — 
*  Don't^-oh,  don't ! '  in  a  woman's  voice  ; 
then  a  brutal  laugh  and  the  dull  thud  of 
a  heavy  instrument.  Then  a  low  sob ; 
then  absolute  silence  ;  and  a  moment  after 
from  another  quarter  of  the  room  a  peal 
of  most  unearthly  laughter.  I  had  sprung 
from  my  bed  and  lit  the  candle,  but  the 
most  careful  search  of  the  apartment 
revealed  to  me  nothing.  I  extinguished 
the  candle  and  waited.  No  sooner  had 
I  put  out  the  light  than  from  all  sides 
there  arose  strange  noises  —  sighs  and 
sobs  and  laughs  and  groans — till  the  air 
was  full  of  hideous  sounds.  I  felt  myself 
in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  unseen  fiends. 
1  felt  for  my  revolver  in  a  sudden 
paroxysm  of  fear.  Hardly  had  I  touched 
the  butt  of  it  when  a  white  figure,  draped 
from  head  to  foot,  and  shining  out  of  the 
darkness  with  a  singular  and  brilliant 
transparency,  moved  slowly  across  the 
room  in  the  direction  of  the  door. 
Instinctively  my  finger  closed  on  the 
trigger  of  the  revolver — I  levelled  it,  and 
fired  twice  at  the  apparition.  It  passed 
calmly  on,  and  disappeared  through  the 
door.  I  could  stand  no  more.  1  leapt 
from  my  bed  and  rushed  from  the 
room,  nor  did  I  return  to  it  tliat 
night.  You  will  find,"  concluded  Lord 
Ockley,  with  a  smile,  "  two  pistol-bullets 
embedded  in  the  oaken  wardrobe  that 
stands  by  the  wall  just  opposite  my  bed  ; 
and  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  the 
matter ! " 
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**  It  is  certainly  very  extraordinar}'," 
said  Batts,  sipping  his  wine. 

"What  I  propose,"  resumed  Lord 
Ockley,  "  is  that  we  should  all  join  forces 
and  see  if  we  can't  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  mystery  to-night.  What  say  you, 
gentlemen,  to  passing  the  night  together 
in  my  room  ?  " 

The  proposition  was  acceded  to  with 
alacrity ;  indeed,  I  think  nobody  had  any 
great  desire  to  spend  another  night  alone  : 
the  guests  who  had  left  the  Hall  that 
morning  had,  one  and  all,  admitted  that 
they  had  had  enough  of  haunted  houses  to 
last  them  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  their 
pale  faces  and  nervous  demeanour  suffi- 
ciently testified  to  the  truth  of  their 
assertion.  Of  those  who  remained  all 
were  men  of  exceptional  courage  and 
nerve,  yet  even  they  (it  was  plain  to  see) 
remained  more  out  of  bravado  than  from 
inclination.  I  myself  hailed  the  prospect 
of  companionship  that  night  with  unfeigned 
satisfaction.  And  so  it  was  arranged  that 
the  five  of  us  should  share  the  watches  of 
the  night  together. 

**  Shall  we  follow  the  usual  programme, 
gentlemen  ?  "  asked  Lord  Ockley,  rising 
from  the  table,  **and  repair  first  to  the 
baccarat-room  ?  " 

We  assented,  and  half  an  hour  later 
were  seated  at  play.  Then  followed  an 
almost  identical  repetition  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  previous  night.  At  the 
first  stroke  of  twelve  we  heard  far  off  the 
murmur  of  voices ;  they  grew  nearer,  as 
before,  and  a  moment  later  the  room  was 
once  again  filled  with  the  same  mysteri- 
ous visitors,  shouting,  talking,  laughing, 
gambling,  and  horribly  real.  This  time 
good  temper  appeared  to  prevail,  for  in 
the  midst  of  a  terrific  burst  of  laughter 
they  vanished  as  abruptly  as  they  had 
come,  and  left  the  five  of  us  staring  at 
each  other  in  silent  perplexity. 

"Well,"  said  Batts,  lighting  a  fresh 
cigar,  "  they  have  gone  !  " 

**  Come,"  said  Lord  Ockley,  "  let  us  get 
to  my  bed-room." 

We  followed  him  upstairs  without 
speaking.  The  apartment  to  which  he 
conducted  us  was  a  large  one.  A  huge 
four-poster  bed   stood  against  the   wall. 


Opposite  it  was  an  oaken  wardrobe,  and 
in  this  wardrobe  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  two  bullets,  deeply  em- 
bedded, which  Lord  Ockley  had  fired  the 
preceding  night.  We  distributed  ourselves 
about  the  room,  and  smoked  silently. 
Nobody  seemed  inclined  for  conversation. 
Batts  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
room  and  all  its  appointments — the  solid 
furniture,  the  draperies,  the  wardrobes, 
and  the  Avails  themselves.  Then  he 
hummed  softly  and  sat  down.  The 
horror  of  a  haunted  room  is  greatly 
alleviated  by  companionship,  and  I  think 
none  of  us  felt  the  same  degree  of 
nervousness  that  we  should  have  experi- 
enced had  we  been  alone.  All  that  Lord 
Ockley  had  recounted  to  us  as  having 
taken  place  the  night  before  happened 
now,  with  this  difference :  that  we  kept 
the  lights  burning.  First  we  heard  deep 
groans  issuing  from  under  the  bed. 
Instantly  we  dived  beneath  the  four- 
poster.  The  groans  ceased,  and  from 
another  quarter  of  the  room  a  jeering 
burst  of  laughter  greeted  our  exertions. 
Needless  to  recapitulate  all  the  details  of 
the  next  few  hours.  The  horror  of  the 
situation  was,  as  I  have  said,  mitigated  by 
the  sense  of  companionship.  But  nothing, 
I  may  add,  would  have  induced  me  to 
remain  in  that  room  alone.  The  air  was 
full  of  hideous  sounds  ;  the  struggle 
between  the  man  and  the  woman  was 
re-enacted,  though  we  could  see  nothing ; 
then  in  the  midst  of  our  exploration  we 
were  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  white 
figure  emerging  from  the  wall.  It  passed 
straight  through  Batts,  .  and  gliding 
noiselessly  across  the  room,  vanished 
through  the  closed  door.  We  rushed  to 
the  door,  flung  it  open,  and  burst  head- 
long into  the  passage.  There  was  nothing* 
there  ;  but  echoing  along  a  distant  cor- 
ridor there  came  the  sound  of  a  mocking* 
laugh.  After  that,  little  happened  during- 
the  remainder  of  the  night :  occasional 
snatches  of  conversation,  murmurs,  and 
sighs  in  the  air,  with,  at  intervals,  the 
sound  of  a  chain  clanking  along  the 
passage — that  was  all.  We  made  several 
incursions  into  the  corridors,  traversed 
the  staircases  and  passages,  and  explored 
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adjacent  rooms,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  aria 
at  length  the  morning  found  us  weary  and 
exhausted  with  our  fruitless  and  exciting 
vigil. 

It  was  not  till  after  breakfast  that  Lord 
Ockley  announced  to  us,  with  many 
apologies,  that  he  feared  he  could  enter- 
tain us  no  longer.  "The  fact  is,"  he 
explained,  "that  all  the  servants  have 
gone,  except  one.  Neither  threats  nor 
entreaties  could  prevail  upon  them  to 
stay !  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  shut  up 
the  house." 

**  That,"  said  Batts  quietly,  "  would  be 
a  pity  ! " 

"  It  will  be  a  necessity ! "  said  Ockley, 
a  little  curtly. 

But  I  do  not  think  the  necessity  VS'eighed 
heavy  on  his  lordship.  He,  like  his  guests, 
had  had  quite  enough  of  the  haunted 
house,  and  was  anxious,  I  believe,  to  be 
gone.  And  so,  with  the  exception  of  Batts, 
we  all  left  Silverton  Hall  that  afternoon. 

«  «  iHt^  4^ 

I  did  not  see  Batts  again  for  six  month?. 
Then  one  morning  he  walked  into  my 
room  and  sat  down.  According  to  his 
habit,  he  greeted  me  as  though  we  had 
separated  but  the  previous  evening.  iVIy 
thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  the  last 
occasion  of  our  meeting,  and  I  alluded  to 
our  extraordinary  experiences  at  Silverton 
Hall. 

"  Ah,"  said  he  quietly,  "  Silverton  Hall ! 
A  remarkable  house,  was  it  not  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  the  Psychical  Society  did  not 
visit  it,"  I  observed. 

"  They  did,"  said  Batts. 

"  What !  " 

"  They  gained  permission  to  pass  a 
night  there  the  week  after  Ockley  left." 

**  And  with  what  result  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Why,  they  were  very  frightened," 
answered  Batts  calmly,  "and  wrote  long 
articles  about  it  —  but  they  didn't  go 
again." 

"  And  the  myster}'  still  remains  un- 
explained, then  ?  " 

Batts  knocked  the  ash  off  his  cigar 
before  replying.  Then  he  looked  at  me 
with  a  smile. 

"  It  cost  me  several  thousand  pounds." 
he  remarked  coolly. 


"  Cost  you  several  thousand  pounds  T*  I 
exclaimed.  "  W^hai  cost  you  several 
thousand  pounds,  man  —  the  explana- 
tion }  " 

"  No,  the  mystery  !  "  said  Batts. 

I  looked  at  him  in  amazement. 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean } "  I 
ejaculated. 

"  Do  you  really  want  to  know } "  he 
asked. 

"  Naturally !  " 

"Well,  then,  /haunted  that  house." 

I  leant  back  in  my  chair  and  stared  at 
him. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "I  thought  it  would 
astonish  you." 

"  I  confess  it  does  more,"  I  rejoined. 
"  It  amazes  me.  For  goodness*  sake 
explain  ! " 

"  It  *s  quite  simple,"  resumed  Batts.  "  I 
wanted  Ockley  to  clear  out  of  Silverton 
Hall  ;  so  I  haunted  it.  He  cleared  out ; 
and  now  it*s  no  longer  haunted." 

"  Well,  you  have  put  it  in  a  nutshell^ 
certainly  ;  but  I  am  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
explanation." 

"  My  good  Bertram,"  said  Batts,  "  I 
will  unravel  the  mystery  for  you.  You 
remember  I  told  you  about  Lady  Amethyst 
Dale  and  the  disputed  claim  ?  Well,  Dale 
is  a  friend  of  mine.  I  thought  it  unfair 
that  Lord  Ockley  should  appropriate  the 
entire  property,  which  by  rights  should 
have  gone  to  Lady  Amethyst.  Silverton 
Hall  is  in  itself  a  fine  place,  as  you 
will  admit,  though  you  did  not  see  it 
under  the  most  advantageous  conditions. 
I  conceived  the  project  of  inducing  Ockley 
to  make  over  Silverton  Hall,  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  its  rent-roll,  to  his  niece. 
The  latter  could  not  afford  to  enter 
into  litigation  over  it.  It  could  only  be 
done,  therefore,  by  private  arrangement. 
Ockley  is  by  no  means  an  ungenerous 
fellow  at  heart,  and  I  found  him  willing 
enough  to  bestow  on  another  what  he  no 
longer  required  himself.  When  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  abandoning  the 
Hall  as  a  residence,  I  represented  to  him 
that  he  might  gain  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion for  liberality  at  a  small  cost  by  legally 
assigning  it  to  his  niece,  Lady  Amethyst^ 
and  her   heirs.      I   added  that   he   need 
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make  no  reference  to  the  trifling  draw- 
back connected  with  the  Hall  —  the  fact 
that  it  was  haunted — but  that  he  should 
leave  the  new  owners  to  find  that  out  for 
themselves.  I  think  he  entered  into  the 
humour  of  the  situation,  for  he  consented 
very  readily  to  the  proposition  ;  and  the 


haunting  so  speedily  after  his  departuie  : 
perhaps,  too,  he  may  forget  his  precipitancy 
in  resigning  possession  of  the  Hall ;  but, 
between  ourselves,  I  do  not  think  he  will 
bother  his  head  much  about  it." 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Batts,  how  the  devil 
was  it  all  done  ?  "  I  demanded  impatiently. 


"  Ciut  you  sntral  thousand  pounds  .'  "  /  ixclainad. 
thousand  poundi,  9nan  ?  ^* 


long  and  short  of  it  is  that  Silverton  Hall 
is  now  the  legal  property  of  Ladj-  Amethyst 
Dale  and  her  husband.  They  are,  in  fact, 
living  there  now." 

"  And  Ockley  ? " 

"  Ockley  is  shooting  in  Africa.  He  will 
never  learn  the  secret  of  the  haunted 
house  I  He  will  marvel,  perhaps,  that  the 
I  should  have  desisted  from  their 


"  You  are  aware,"  replied  Batts,  "  ihat  I 
spent  a  fortnight  at  Silverton  Hall  before 
Ockley  returned  to  England  .''  I  was  there 
ostensibly  to  investigate  some  neighbour- 
ing excavations.  Meantime  Silverton  Hall 
was  undergoing  certain  repairs.  I'he 
repairs,  however,  were  not  all  that  it 
happened  to  be  undergoing  at  that  period. 
I  engafECd  the  seivitt^o^  wvka  cH'&v*%cm;'!>. 
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electricians  and  engineers  in  Europe,  my 
dear  Bertram,  and  during  that  fortnight 
they  were  at  it  hammer  and  tongs,  haunt- 
ing Silverton  Hall  for  me.  You  must 
admit  that  the  resuh  was  an  admirable 
example  of  their  skill." 

"  I  admit  that  you  are  the  most  extra- 
ordinary man  in  the  world  !  "  I  exclaimed. 
"  I  never  heard  of  such  a  preposterous 
idea." 

"The  ends  justify  the  means,"  he 
smiled.  "Do  me  at  least  the  credit  to 
acknowledge  that  there  never  was  such 
an  admirably  haunted  house  before  !  The 
phenomena  defied  detection  and  baffled 
the  closest  investigation.  Even  j'ou  were 
taken  in ! " 

"  Most  completely,"  I  admitted.  "  But 
how  were  the  effects  produced  ?" 

"By  means  principally  of  electricity. 
The  sounds— the  laughter,  talking,  groans, 
chains  rattling,  cries,  etc. — that  appeared 
to  cause  you  all  such  acute  embarrassment, 
were  due  to  a  cunning  contrivance  some- 
what akin  to  the  gramophone.  The 
principle  of  the  phonograph  was  adapted 
to  certain  effects  also.  Then  there  was 
an  elaborate  arrangement  of  springs  and 
wires  concealed  in  different  parts  of  the 
building.  The  house,  my  dear  Bertram, 
was  literally  perforated  with  mechanical 
devices.  The  voices  you  heard  were  the 
voices  of  actual  people  reproducfd.  For 
the  baccarat  .scene  I  had  employed  no  less 


than  thirty  men  to  talk,  laugh,  and  quarrel 
together  in  a  room  in  London !     I  put 

them  through  a  regular  rehearsal  hrst,  and 
then  transferred  the  results  to  the  gramo- 
phone. By  similar  means  we  acquired 
the  other  vocal  effects  that  enchanted  you. 
The  mechanism  in  each  case  was  con- 
cealed in  a  portion  of  the  (apparently) 
solid  wall,  which  was  then  covered  with 
some  chemical  preparation,  and  plastered 
with  porous  paper  to  resemble  the  rest  of 
the  surface.  There  were  wire  '  sound- 
conductors  '  attached  to  the  ceiling,  and 
telephonic  apparatuses  hidden  in  the 
corridors.  Into  these  latter  I  had 
engaged  people  to  talk  nightly  at  certain 
stated  hours  and  intervals.  In  this 
manner  we  arranged  the  '  screams.' 
Electric  springs  set  some  of  the  phono- 
graphic machines  working.  You  might 
tread  on  one  in  your  bed-room,  or  sit 
upon  one  in  your  chair,  and  there  would 
be  sighs  or  groans,  as  the  case  might  be. 
Yes,  science  is  a  wonderful  thing." 

"But  the  white  figure.'"  I  interrupted. 

"Oh,  the  white  figure!  That  was  pro- 
duced by  an  arrangement  of  refracting- 
glasses  and  reflectors  let  into  the  roof.  I 
had  the  advantage  of  the  assistance  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Oasqueline,  of  Gasqueline 
and  Brooks',  in  contriving  this  pretty 
effect.  And  so  you  see,  my  dear  Bertram," 
concluded  Batts,  with  a  smile,  "  ihal't 
how  it  was  all  done  !  " 
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By   HAVELOCK    ETTRICIC 


I  HAVE  only  a  few  hours  loft  to  mc 
wherein  to  write  :  the  hangman  waits 
for  me,  and  the  time  flies  fast.  The  Judge 
with  his  black  cap  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  I  am  only  waiting,  waiting  for  to- 
morrow. I  was  told  by  the  Judge  that 
my  crime  was  the  blackest,  the  most 
cold-blooded  that  had  ever  come  before 
his  notice,  and  there  was  not  a  sign  of 
hesitation  among  the  twelve  jurymen  as 
to  what  their  verdict  would  be.  I  suppose 
the  Judge  was  right,  and  I  am  worthy  of 
the  most  shameful  of  deaths. 

I  think  Fate  has  dealt  hardlv  with  me. 
If  a  public-school  and  'Varsity  education 
does  not  give  a  man  a  fair  start  in  life, 
what  should  ?  These  I  had,  and  on  leaving 
Oxford  sought  to  make  my  way  into  the 
higher  paths  of  journalism.  For  a  time  I 
did  well :  my  writings  came  to  be  con- 
sidered smart,  and  I  earned  a  small  though 
steady  income,  which  bid  fair  to  increase 
as  the  years  went  on.  But  I  was  my  own 
enemy,  and  the  snare  into  which  many  a 
young  man  falls  claimed  me  for  its  own. 

Added  to  a  '•hereditary  instinct  in  favour 
of  strong  drink,  I  had  acquired  at  Oxford 
a  decided  taste  for  wine  and  spirits,  the 
inclination  to  indulge  therein  not  always 
being  balanced  by  a  corresponding  power 
of  resistance.  I  found,  unhappily,  thcit  1 
could  write  better  under  the  influence  of  a 
strong  peg :  the  phrases  were  more  neatly 
turned,  the  sarcastic  witticisms  came  more 
readily  to  my  pen. 

Little  by  little  I  sank,  never  actually 
becoming  a  drunkard,  but  always  being 
more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  my 
enemy.  My  work  deteriorated.  I  lost  my 
place  on  the  **  daily"  for  which  I  contri- 
buted, and  soon  realised  that  I  was  rapidly 


becoming  one  of  life's  "failures";  yet  I 
had  not  the  moral  courage  to  throw  over 
the  demon  that  was  dragging  me  down. 

Things  were  bad  with  me,  and  the 
shillings  were  scarce,  as  I  one  afternoon 
sauntered  down  Wellington  Street  and 
turned  into  the  Strand  ;  my  clothes  were 
shabby,  the  leakiness  of  my  boots  was 
especially  noticeable  on  the  wet,  greasy 
pavements.  I  had  just  turned  out  an 
article  more  after  my  old  style,  and  was 
confident  that  my  editor  would  accept  it, 
being  a  decent  fellow  and  rather  a  chum 
of  mine.  On  the  strength  of  the  golden 
pennies  that  would  follow,  I  thought  I 
would  go  down  to  the  Gaiety  bar,  where  I 
could  generally  reckon  on  meeting  a  few 
friends  at  this  time  of  the  day.  I  often 
picked  up  an  idea  when  chatting  to  young 
fellows  and  standing  about  public  resorts 
that  I  could  turn  into  "copy"  later. 

I  had  stopped  opposite  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  and  was  studying  the  bills  of  a 
new  burlescjuc  to  be  produced  that  even- 
ing, when  a  sprucely  dressed  young  man 
collided  with  me.  We  mutually  made  a 
remark  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  A  wet 
day  in  the  Strand  does  not  improve  the 
temper  of  any  man  alive,  and  I  could  not 
boast  at  any  time  of  a  heavenly  disposition. 

**  What  the  devil — why,  good  gracious, 
is  it  you,  Tom  Redland  }  "  exclaimed  the 
stranger.  "  Where  on  earth  do  you  spring 
from  ?  " 

I  looked  up,  and  felt  my  hand  tightly 
grasped  by  my  old  chum  Basil  Courtleigh. 

"  I  might  inquire  the  same  of  you,"  was 
my  rejoinder.  *'  I  am  jolly  glad  to  see 
you ;  come  in  here  and  have  a  peg." 

I  had  spoken  the  truth  ;  I  was  glad  to 
see   Basil.      We   had   been   at  the   same 
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College,  had  our  rooms  on  the  same  stair- 
case, and  naturally  had  seen  a  good  deal 
of  each  other  during  our  Oxford  days. 
As  I  remembered  him  then,  he  was  not 
burdened  with  a  superfluity  of  this  world's 
goods ;  indeed,  to  both  of  us  the  arrival 
of  the  term's  bills  was  a  thing  to  be 
dreaded.  I  fear  that  to  this  day  my  name 
is  not  revered  by  all  the  Oxford  tradesmen  ! 

Now,  apparently,  if  I  could  judge  from 
the  unmistakable  **  cut "  of  a  fashionable 
tailor,  and  the  general  smartness  that 
pervaded  him,  the  tide  had  changed,  and 
things  were  going  better  with  Basil 
Courtleigh. 

We  spent  an  hour  chatting  over  old 
College  days  and  friends,  my  prospects, 
or,  rather,  the  absence  of  them,  our  views 
of  life  in  general,  and  such-like  interesting 
matter. 

**  I  fancy  things  have  gone  better  with 
jou  than  with  me  these  last  few  years,  if  I 
may  judge  from  appearances,"  I  remarked 
at  length. 

"  Well,"  he  replied  laughingly,  **I  really 
can't  complain.  I  have  had  some  rough 
times,  but  I  worried  along  somehow  ;  then 
a  piece  of  luck  came  from  the  quarter  I 
least  expected  it  :  my  old  uncle,  Sir 
Godfrey,  of  whom  you  may  have  heard, 
died,  and  left  me  a  few  hundreds.' 

"  A  few  hundreds  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

**  Yes,  literally  a  few  hundreds.  The 
old  boy  had  spent  a  fortune  in  poking 
about  Persia  and  all  sorts  of  out-of-the- 
way  places,  collecting  antiques  and  curios. 
When  the  will  came  to  be  proved  there 
was  very  little  except  these  curiosities  for 
his  devoted  nephew  to  inherit !  However — 
well,  there  is  a  rum  story  connected  with 
his  legacy.  You  must  hear  it  some  day. 
I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  put  you  in  the 
way  of  work  soon,  old  chap ;  I  have  some 
influence  in  the  right  quarters.  I  must  run 
off"  now — got  some  chaps  to  meet.  Look 
here ;  come  round  to  my  place  to-morrow 
at  eight ;  we  will  have  some  dinner  together, 
and  a  long  chat.  Here 's  my  address ;  be 
sure  you  come.  Tat-ta!"  With  a  pleasant 
nod  and  a  wave  of  the  hand  he  was  gone. 

Ponctoally  at  the  hour  appointed  I 
reached  Basil's  rooms,  which  were  in  a 
quiet  street  off  Piccadilly,  and  was  promptly 


shown  upstairs.  I  found  them  both 
luxurious  and  artistic,  the  rooms  of  a  man 
who  is  a  judge  of  good  furniture  and 
china,  and  has  the  money  to  indulge  his 
taste.  Basil  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome 
and  an  excellent  dinner,  both  of  which 
things  had  been  rather  rare  to  me  of  late. 
Both  of  us  partook  freely  of  champagne, 
the  excellence  of  which  was  undeniable, 
and  our  tongues  were  loosened,  as  after 
dinner  we  settled  down  to  a  good  chat, 
both  as  to  future  plans  and  past  experi- 
ences. 

**  I  can  see  you  are  anxious  to  hear  all 
about  my  change  of  luck,"  Basil  said,  as 
he  looked  contentedly  round  the  luxurious 
room  ;  **  it  />  a  change  from  what  I  had  to 
put  up  with  for  some  time.  Oh  !  the  days 
of  landladies  and  half  -  cooked  chops  ! 
Well,  fill  up  your  glass  and  try  one  of 
these  cigars;  I  believe  they  are  good."  He 
was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
began  his  extraordinary  story. 

**  Poor  old  Uncle  Godfrey  only  left  me 
five  hundred  pounds  in  cash.  His  many 
wanderings  had  nearly  beggared  him,  and, 
beyond  rooms  full  of  curiosities,  he  had 
scarcely  anything  left ;  he  lived  on  his 
pensions,  which,  of  course,  died  with  him. 
It  is  one  of  these  curios,  left  to  me  with 
many  precautionary  warnings,  that  has 
been  the  cause  of  my  wealth,  such  as  it 
is.  I  don't  deny  that  I  have  a  fair  fortune — 
perhaps  something  over  ;^2oo,ooo — and 
it  has  been  made  in  five  days." 

"What!"  I  yelled. 

**  Five  days  !  "  continued  Basil  Court- 
leigh tranquilly,  evidently  enjoying  my 
amazement.  **  Look  here,  Tom,  I  don't 
let  chaps  into  the  secret ;  the  majority  of 
people  would  deem  me  stark,  staring  mad 
if  I  told  them,  but  you  are  sensible,  and 
an  old  chum,  and  perhaps  the  secret  may 
provide  material  for  a  good  stor}'.  So  I  will 
explain  the  whole  thing.     Look  here  !  " 

He  quickly  undid  his  shirt-front  and  the 
vest  beneath,  and  I  then  saw  that  he 
had  next  his  skin  a  broad  leather  belt 
secured  by  two  thin  gold  chains,  one  pass- 
ing round  his  neck,  the  other  in  much  the 
same  position  as  a  pair  of  braces.  After 
fumbling  for  a  few  seconds,  he  extracted 
from  it  a  smaVV  oXAoiv^  V^oil^  "jjfewsx  ^^^^ 
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inches  long,  and  quite  shallow.  It 
appai^red  to  be  gold,  and  the  lid  was 
richly  chased.  He  placed  it  on  the  table, 
and  I  leaned  over  his  shoulder  and 
examined  the  curious  thing.  Opening 
the  lid,  I  saw  that  the  interior  of  the  box 
was  engraved  in  Persian  characters  running 
round  the  sides,  whilst  lying  on  a  piece  of 
folded  parchment  was  a  small  black  bit 
of  stuff  that  looked  like  liquorice,  and 
which  exhaled  a  curious  subtle  perfume. 
It  did  not  quite  fill  the  box,  some  of  it 
having  evidently  been  cut  off.  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  imderstand  how  it  could  have 
formed  the  basis  of  any  man's  fortune. 

**  Now,"  said  Basil,  **  this  .box  was 
bought  by  old  Sir  Godfrey  from  a  Persian 
merchant,  who  in  his  turn  had  stolen  it 
from  a  monastery  somewhere  in  the 
remote  mountain  districts  in  Persia,  a 
tract  of  land  practically  unknown  to 
travellers.  My  uncle  told  me  its  history 
and  its  use,  but  had  never  had  the  courage 
to   experiment   with   it  upon   himself.     I 

have   had  the  courage,   hence !"   he 

waved  his  hand,  indicating  his  luxurious 
surroundings. 

**  You  may  call  me  an  idiot  of  the  first 
water — ^you  probably  will  do  so  in  a  few 
minutes — for  believing  in  the  magical 
powers  of  that  piece  of  black  devilry  lying 
there,  but  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
tried  it  five  times  myself,  and  each  time 
with  almost  diabolical  success,  you  may 
credit  me  with  some  sense.  Tom  Redland, 
a  piece  of  that  stuff  suflficiently  large  to 
colour,  when  dissolved,  a  tumbler  of  water 
to  a  dark  brown  will  give  the  drinker  of  it 
the  power,  once  a  year  for  an  hour  or  two, 
to  read  the  future,  to  foresee  everything 
that  will  happen  during  that  time  !  " 

"  To  foretell  the  future  ?  "  I  stammered. 

"  Exactlv  so :  to  foretell  the  future  with- 
out  a  shadow  of  doubt,"  was  the  reply. 
"  See  here  !  "  continued  Basil.  "  Look  at 
this  curious  scrap  of  parchment !  It  is  a 
translation  made  by  Sir  Godfrey  of  the 
inscription  that  you  see  engraved  round 
the  sides  of  the  box."     He  read  it — 

Whoever,  braving  death,  shall  dare 
To  lay  the  future  for  an  hour  bare, 
From  off  this  chaim  a  piece  i||iall  tear, 
Kor  take  the  drug  but  once  a  jrear. 


**  But  why  only  once  a  year  cafi  the 
infernal  stuff  be  taken  ? "  I  questioned. 

"  Because  it  is  so  terrifically  strong  that, 
once  the  clearness  of  vision  is  over,  a 
partial  paralysis  of  the  brain  follows ;  for 
days  one  is  quite  dazed  and  stupid, 
unable  to  arrange  one's  ideas  in  any  sort 
of  order.  I  can  quite  believe  that  a 
second  dose  within  the  prescribed  time 
might  result  in  total  idiocy.  At  any  rate, 
I  am  not  inclined  to  risk  it.  These  old 
Persian  chaps  know  some  odd  things  that 
would  make  us  Westerns  sit  up  ;  they  are 
miles  ahead  of  us  in  the  occult  sciences  ; 
he  would  be  a  fool  deserving  of  his  fate 
who  disregarded  the  warning  on  that  piece 
of  parchment ! " 

"  But  where  have  you  used  this  stuff?" 
I  asked. 

"  Ah,  there  you  put  the  all-important 
question.  I  go,'^  he  continued,  leaning 
towards  me  and  speaking  in  almost  a 
whisper,  **  to  .Monte  Carlo !  " 

I    stared    at  him.     "Then  this ?'* 

indicating  the  wealth  of  china  and  odje/s 
(Tarf  in  the  room  behind  me. 

**  Exactly  so  ;  it  is  the  result  of 
gambling — one  or  two  hours'  gambling  ; 
but  gambling,  mind  you,  with  entire, 
absolute,  superhuman  certainty  as  to  what 
is  going  to  happen  !  " 

I  could  not  say  a  word  further,  but 
collapsed  into  my  chair,  staring  at  Basil 
as  he  replaced  his  treasure  in  its  abode  of 
safety ;  the  box,  he  told  me,  never  left  his 
body  day  or  night. 

What  illimitable  fortune,  incredible 
power,  lay  in  the  hands  of  this  man ! 
If  /  had  this  treasure,  what  use  would  I 
not  make  of  it ! 

"  It  reads  like  a  story  of  modern  magic, 
doesn't  it  ?  "  remarked  Basil  quietly.  "  You 
must  come  down  to  Monte  Carlo  some 
day  and  see  the  fun.  Lord,  how  those 
fellows  do  hate  the  sight  of  me !  I  choose 
a  quiet  time,  generally  before  the  season 
is  in  full  swing  —  when  there  are  not 
many  strangers  to  gape  at  me,  or  shady 
characters  to  follow  me  about.  I  arrive 
at  the  place  one  evening,  retire  to  bed 
early,  so  as  to  have  my  nerves  in  perfect 
trim  for  the  next  day.  The  following 
morning,  an  hour  or  so  after  the  rooms 
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are  open,  I  make  my  patent  mixture,  drink 
it,  and  walk  over  at  once  to  the  Casino.  1 
select  my  table,  one  of  the  '  Trente  et 
quarante.'  where  the  maximum  is  highest, 
take  my  chair,  and — wait!  I  get  very  drowsy 
at  first,  and  the  stuff  leaves  a  nauseatingly 
sweet  taste  in  my  mouth,  which  is  dis- 
agreeable. I  arrange  my  capital  in  gold 
and  bank-notes  before  me.  and  occupy  my 
tirne  with  watching  my  fellow-gamblers. 
One  sees  a  motley  crew  down  there  I 
Suddenly  the  heaviness  goes,  and  I  see, 
though  I  can't  describe  to  you  or  anybody 
how  I  see,  the  next  hour  or  so,  and  all  it 
will  bring,  as  if  it  had  already  passed,  and 
wa3  imprinted  on  my  brain.  I  know  that 
certain  men  will  enter  the  room,  that 
certain  words  will  be  spoken.  I  forebear 
ijrhole  conversations  ;  it  all  seems  as  a 
dream  in  which  everything  is  enacted  again 
and  again. 

"1  foresee  every  card,  every  series  of 
colours  that  will  be  read  out — the  red,  the 
black,  in  varying  sequence  appear  before 
me ;  I  know  it  all  beforehand.  Then  I 
begin  to  play,  in  gold  at  lirst,  but  rapidly 
rising  to  the  maximum  allowed — li.ooo  fr. 
on  each  equal  chance.  1  play,  therefore, 
two  maximums  at  every  coup,  and — I 
always  win  !  In  the  time  that  my  vision 
remains  clear  I  net  something  like 
j^So.ooo.  I  practically  '  break  the  bank ' 
three  times,  for  so  often  has  money  to  be 
brought  down  from  the  strong-rooms  to 
replenish  the  exhausted  coffers.  I  am 
absolutely  positive  of  the  plaj' — never  make 
•  mistake;  I  grow  weary  of  raking  in  the 
bimdles  of  notes  I  Then  my  mind  becomes 
clouded.  Sometimes  after  an  hour,  occa- 
tionally  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  never 
longer,  the  drowsiness  returns,  and  I 
know  that  for  a  year  the  future  is  to  me 
as  to  ordinary  mortals.  I  leave  the  Casino 
and  despatch  the  money,  by  telegram,  from 
the  bank  to  England.  I  stay  several  days 
in  the  place,  punting  in  small  sums,  and 
generally  losing  back,  and  with  intent,  a 
few  hundreds.  I  do  this  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  being  told  that  the  rooms  are  closed  to 
me  for  the  future  ! 

"  I  have  been  already  five  times,  and 
Silvays  with  the  same  unvarying  result. 
The    after- effects    are    not    pleasing.      I 


dislike  the  drowsiness  and  incapacity  for 
mental  effort  that  clings  to  me  for  weeks. 
Some  day,  when  I  consider  that  I  have 
made  enough.  1  shall  chuck  the  infernal 
thing  into  the  sea." 

"  Or  give  it  to  some  less  lucky  man," 
suggested  I. 

"  No,  that  I  will  never  do.  In  the 
hands  of  an  unscrupulous  man  the  evil 
that  is  rendered  possible  is  horrible  to 
contemplate.  I  never  use  it  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  making  money,  and 
I  do  that  at  the  place  where  the  act  of 
gaining  large  sums  quickly  is  less  harmful 
to  the  commimity  at  large  than  anywhere 
else.  At  Monte  Carlo  one  fleeces  not 
individuals,  but  a  company  that  can  well 
afford  to  lose  a  few  millions  r  it  is 
better  than  shady  transaction  on  the 
Stock  Kschange !  " 

Soon  after  this  amazing  history  was 
concluded  I  left  Basil.  We  made  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  following  week. 

I  felt  overwhelmed,  and  wished  to  be 
alone.  1  could  weave  a  very  startling  story 
out  of  it  all  and  make  a  few  pounds,  maybe 
a  name  for  myself,  in  the  telling;  natur- 
ally, all  names  or  hints  as  to  where  this 
wonderful  talisman  was  to  be  found  would 
be  suppressed. 

I  returned  to  my  solitary  anii  dingy 
rooms  to  work  out  my  plot ! 

The  week  passed  slowly.  I  spent  most 
of  my  time  in  the  house  wrestling  with 
the  details  of  my  plot.  I  was  determined 
to  make  a  thoroughly  striking  thing  out 
of  it ;  I  weaved  the  romance  of  the 
Persian  sweetmeat  into  a  story  of  modem 
life,  and  made  the  coveted  hox  the  motive 
for  murder ;  day  by  day  I  pondered  over 
the  denouement,  by  night  I  dreamed  of  the 
punishment  of  vice,  and  the  finality  of 
virtue.  The  story  became  part  of  myself. 
I  took  many  pegs  of  whisky  to  brighten 
my  style  and  to  give  an  impetus  to  my 
imagination,  which  of  late  had  become 
dulled.  Then  I  reached  the  crux  of  the 
story,  in  which  I  thrillingly  described  the 
effect  of  the  drug  upon  the  rash  man  who 
would  raise  the  veil  that  hangs  before  the 
imknoivn;  to  describe  it  adequately  I  must 
see  the  effect  for  myself;  upon  that  scene 
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lay  the  whole  interest  of  the  drama.  I 
needed  knowledge  here,  not  imagination. 

I  wrote  and  told  Basil  of  my  difficulty. 
An  invitation  to  dinner  was  the  reply, 
which,  needless  to  say,  I  accepted.  I 
longed  to  find  myself  in  the  presence  of 
the  man  whom  I  envied  so  bitterly ;  to 
possess  such  a  power  as  he,  what  would 
I  not  give  ?  Ah,  how  I  envied  Basil 
Courtleigh ! 

The  night  arrived :  once  more  I  found 
myself  in  the  pleasant  rooms,  enjoying  to 
the  full  the  luxury  that  surrounded  me ; 
the  scent  of  rare  flowers,  the  glistening  of 
silver,  the  touch  of  the  delicate  china,  all 
appealed  so  thoroughly  to  my  senses — and 
there  was,  like  the  canker  in  the  rose,  the 
thought  that  the  possession  of  that  little 
gold  box  would  mean  such  luxury  to  me, 
would  mean  such  power  as  few  men  can 
boast.  Why  should  one  man  starve 
whilst  another  squanders  money  whole- 
sale ;  one  man  work  his  fingers  to  the 
bone  in  order  to  win  the  bare  necessities 
of  life,  whilst  his  fellow  lounges  through 
the  world  surrounded  by  all  that  is 
i)eautiful  and  pleasure-giving  ?     Why  ? 

Soon,  however,  the  champagne  made 
things  look  more  bearable  !  I  forgot  the 
dingy  lodging-house,  and  the  half- cooked 
chop  that  would  be  my  portion  to-morrow  : 
I  realised  only  the  present. 

Once  more  we  were  seated  cosily  by  the 
fire,  our  glasses  filled,  the  cigars  in  full 
blast.  I  told  Basil  of  my  difficulty,  and 
the  only  key  to  it,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

**  Well,  Tom,  I  don*t  mind  giving  you  a 
private  stance,  as  it  were,  [t  means  the 
loss  of  a  year  to  me,  but  as  I  have  money 
in  plenty,  and  there  is  enough  of  that 
drug  for  about  twenty  more  doses,  I  don't 
think  I  need  regret  it.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  don't  relish  the  after-effects ;  it  makes  me 
a  wreck  for  days,  and  I  feel  rather  shaky 
mentally  for  weeks  after  experimenting, 
but  I  daresay  I  shall  pull  round  all  right." 

"  It  is  awfully  good  of  you,"  I  said.  "  I 
feel  a  selfish  brute  to  ask  you." 

"  Well,  it  is  all  in  the  cause  of  art,  isn't 
it?"  he  replied  whimsically.  "I  want 
you  to  make  a  big  success  out  of  this 
thing.  Of  course,  you  give  no  names  nor 
possible  clue  to  my  identity  ?" 


"  Naturally  not.  You  would  have  short 
shrift  if  I  did!  Every  burglar  in  town 
would  soon  be  holding  a  revolver  to  your 
head ! " 

*'  I  don't  go  through  life  unarmed,  I  can 
assure  you.  A  Colt  is  under  my  pillow 
at  night ;  I  have  a  brace  of  them  here," 
he  replied,  indicating  his  writing-table. 
"  One  never  knows ! " 

We  both  laughed.  I,  with  a  strange, 
indefinable  sensation  at  my  heart,  helped 
myself  to  more  whisky — strong,  and  plenty 
of  it. 

**  When  shall  we  make  the  experiment  ?" 
I  suggested. 

**  No  time  like  the  present,"  said  Basil. 
"  It  is  getting  late  already ;  let  us  make  the 
ghostly  preparations  !  "  He  laughed,  and 
filled  the  glass  with  water. 

"It  is  rather  a  joke  stealing  a  march  on 
old  Father  Time,"  I  remarked. 

**  The  joke  has  somewhat  lost  its 
novelty,"  Basil  replied  ;  *'  and  this  par- 
ticular experiment  lacks  the  usual  excite- 
ment. I  wonder  what  I  shall  see  ; 
nothing  of  much  consequence  is  likely 
to  happen  to  us  in  the  next  hour!  But 
you  shall  see  for  yourself  the  result  of 
dabbling  with  the  devil  I "     So  saying,  he 

produced  the  gold  box. 

#  «  «  « 

Will  the  hangman  stifle  all  memory,  will 
the  hempen  rope  kill  the  past,  or  will 
the  recollection  of  that  terrible  hour  be 
with  me  to  all  eternity  ?  I  shall  know  by 
this  time  to-morrow  1 

Basil  Courtleigh,  with  a  silver  fruit- 
knife,  cut  off  a  tiny  piece  of  the  dark- 
coloured  stuff  and  dropped  it  into  the 
glass  of  water,  immediately  replacing  the 
gold  box  and  its  treasure  in  his  belt.  The 
water  assumed  in  a  few  minutes  a  dark- 
reddish  appearance,  but  there  was  no 
bubbling  or  spluttering  such  as  diabolically 
concocted  drinks  are  popularly  supposed 
to  exhibit ;  the  liquid  was  quite  harmless 
and  innocent-looking. 

'*  Now  for  it,"  exclaimed  Basil ;  **  get 
your  note-book  ready ! "  And  he  drank 
off  the  contents  of  the  glass  at  one  gulp. 

"  Ongh !  how  disgusting  it  is ;  conccm- 
trated  essence  of  sugar  and  honey  woL^d 
be  a  fool  to  it."  ' 
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A  faint,  subtle  perfume  filled  the  room, 
not  unlikL'  thai  of  altar  of  roses. 

1  lielpud  myself  to  more  whisky,  and, 
leaning  back  in  my  chair,  watched  every 
varying  shade  of  expression  on  Basil's 
'  bee.  He  had  closed  his  eyes,  and  for 
ja  few  minutes,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve, 
appeared  to  sleep.  Then  the  change 
came.  The  eyes  opened,  and  had  a  fixed, 
somewhat  glassy  stare  in  them,  as  if  the 
ftighl  extended  further  than  to  immediate 
objects,  as.  though  they  saw  beyond  the 
present.  Uasil  looked  at  and  through  me. 
I  can  describe  his  gaze  in  no  other  words, 
and  yet  he  appeared  almost  unconscious  of 
my  presence.  At  the  same  time  an  idea 
forced  itself  into  my  brain.  1  was  already 
excited  by  the  frequent  potations  of  whisky 
in  which  1  had  been  indulging,  and  I  had 
lost  the  power  of  resistance  toany  diabolical 
idea  that  might  take  possession  of  my 
brain.  -  Basil's  steady  gaze  continued. 
Suddenly  he  rose  from  his  chair,  his  face, 
always  pale,  blanched  to  a  ghastly  white- 
ness. He  made  a  movement  as  if  to  touch 
me.  1,  too,  rose  to  my  feet.  Then,  slowly, 
and  with  a  growing  horror  in  his  eyes,  he 
backed  towards  the  writing  -  table.  He 
never  uttered  a  sound,  though  his  lips 
moved  convulsively;  his  gaze  never  left 
my  face  for  a  single  moment.  The  table 
reached,  he  fumbled  vtilh  the  knobs  of  a 
drawer ;  but  it  was  locked,  apd  the  key 
was  not  there. 

As  a  flash  of  lightning  illuminates  the 
darkest  night  and  shows  the  belated 
traveller  every  detail  of  the  landscape,  the 
«xplaiiati<jii  of  his  conduct  came  to  mv  ! 
He  was  looking  on  the  events  of  the  hour 
that  was  yet  to  come;  he  was  seeing  the 
events  of  the  future  with  absolute  certainty 
and  horrible  fidelity,  and  more  —  that 
future  and  those  events  were  terrible  to 
him,  and  he  would,  if  possible,  have  avoided 
them.  The  groping  for  his  revolver  meant 
that  his  life  was  in  some  manner  in  danger  ; 
but  nothing  in  his  power  could  prevent 
those  scenes  now  so  vividly  before  him  from 
bring  enacted  !  His  brt-ath  came  in  short, 
quick  iiasps  ns  he  stood  there,  his  face 
rigid  with  horror,  b's  eyes  staring  at 
myself  with  Iheir  piercing  keenness,  with 
hit  back  to  the  writing-table,  ulcnt. 
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A  demon — it  must  have  been  from  hell 
itself — whispered  to  tnc  :  "Now  is  your 
chance ;  you  have  a  man  in  an  utterly 
abnormal  condition  to  deal  with;  why  not 
secure  the  drug  for  yourself?  " 

'■  He  will  resist."  I  argued  to  the 
tempter. 

"  TArn  AM  him  ;  you  are  th<  itrongcr  !" 

As  God  is  mv  witness,  I  had  no  intent 
of  following  the  fiendish  voice,  but — the 
thought  took  root ! 

I  drank  more  whisky,  scarcely  taking 
my  eyes  off  the  silent  man  who  faced  me. 
Then  the  spirit  of  recklessness  entered 
into  me,  and  1  sprang  forward. 

"  Give  me  the  box ! "  I  cried,  and 
seizing  him  round  the  waist,  endeavoured 
to  pin  his  arms  to  his  side  with  the 
intention  of  forcing  the  belt  that  held  the 
treasure  from  him.  The  action  roused 
him,  and  he  forced  mc  from  him,  whilst 
speech  returned  to  him. 

"  My  (iod,  you  don't  know  what  you 
are  doing  I     Tom,  let  me  go  !  " 

•'  Not  till  you  give  me  the  box,"  I  cried 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  the  cursed 
thing;  if  you  knew  what  1  know  now.  you 
would  understand.  Dear  God,  is  there 
no  escape  from  the  future  ?  " 

A  sob  of  unutterable  agony  burst  from 
him  as  1  recommenced  my  struggle  with 
him. 

My  blood  was  on  fire,  excited  by  the 
spirits  1  had  drunk ;  the  lust  of  gold,  lust 
of  power,  was  upon  mc,  and  nothing  should 
keep  me  from  possessing  them. 

In  vain  I  tried  to  force  the  stout  leather 
bt^k  from  him:  the  chains  that  secured  it 
were  loo  strong.  Then  I  argued  to  myself, 
there  is  but  one  way  in  which  I  can  get 
what  I  desire  ;  1  hatl  seen  that  a  knife  lay 
on  the  sideboard,  a  keen-bladed  carving- 
knife.  Dragging  my  victim  with  iron 
force,  writhing  under  my  grasp,  I  got  him 
opposite  the  sideboard  and  forced  him  to 
his  knees.  Then  he  found  voice  once 
more,  and  uttered  cries  for  mercy,  though 
he  knew  well  that  the  future,  so  clear  to 
him.  so  terribly  \miX.  had  no  mercy!  I 
cared  not  one  jol  for  his  pleadings;  the 
knife  «as  in  ray  hand,  the  slab  was  surely 
and  firmly  given — ough !  how  the  sound 
sickened  me !     The  sight  ot  vW  cchmk^x 
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Uood  that  nished  from  fais  mouth,  the 
look  of  boiTor,  wild  hopeless  horror,  that 
filled  his  eyes  before  they  lost  conscious- 
ness, terrified  me.  I  stabbed  again,  and 
jret  once  more !  Then  I  seized  the  belt, 
and  began  by  riieer  brute  force  to  wrench 
h  off  the  mangled  body,  when — "  Open 
the  doOT,  or  we  will  force  it !  "  A  man's 
voice  rang  clear  from  outside  the  door.  I 
was  trapped  !  The  noise  of  our  struggle 
bad  arotised  the  house,  late  as  it  was.  I'he 
window  ?  Too  high.  The  bed-room  ?  It 
opened,  too,  on  the  passage.  I  stood  irreso- 
Ime,  and  in  ttiat  instant  the  door  was  forced 
open.  I  became  aware  of  a  crowd  of 
pallid,  frightened  faces  staring  at  me,  and 
the  touch  of  cold  steel  on  my  wrists.  I 
was  caught  red-handed,  with  the  evidence 
of  my  crime  lying  there,  horribly  still,  at 
my  ffi-l ! 

•  *  «  • 

The  hours  fly  past.  In  a  short  time  I 
shall  know  more  than  Basil  Counlcigh, 
for  all  his  Eastern  magic.  Stay,  shall  I  ? 
Or  will  there  be  nothing  but  forget- 
fulness  —  black  silence  that  lasts  for 
eternity  ? 


I  have  refused  the  chaplain's  ministra- 
tions. I  have  no  feeling  of  remorse  for  the 
vile  act  of  treachery'  that  I  have  done  my 
oldest  friend.  I  can  only  stay  still  and  tiy 
to  realise  the  unspeakable  agony  that  must 
have  been  his  during  the  few  moments  in 
which  he  foresaw,  vividly,  and  without  pos- 
sibility of  avoidance,  his  own  brutal  murder! 
The  thought  has  a  weird  fascination  for 
me.  I  cannot  let  it  go,  but  enact  over  and 
over  again  in  my  imagination  the  deadly 
struggle.  What  has  become  of  the  Persian 
box,  with  its  contents,  I  know  not,  nor  do 
I  care,  ikiaybe  it  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  some  poor  fool  who  will  surely  pay  the 
penalty  for  seeking  to  know  that  which 
an  Almighty  Wisdom  has  hidden  from 
humanity. 

Six  o'clock  !  Another  two  hours  is  all 
that  is  left  me ! 

I  almost  smile  as  I  notice  that  I  have 
myself  lived  part  of  the  story  that  was 
to  make  my  name.  The  denouement  is 
scarcely  as  I  had  intended — the  triumph 
of  virtue  is  wanting,  uhless,  indeed,  the 
hangman  represents  that  estimable  quality ! 


RED    BURGUNDY. 
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THE  JOURNEY  OF  PAUL  CORTELYOU. 

By  JOHN   B.   HARRIS   BURLAND, 


THE  conversation  had  turned  to 
Nansen's  Expedition,  Andrec*s 
balloon,  the  cold  at  Klondyke,  and  other 
diilly  things.  However,  there  was  a 
bright  fire  in  the  smoking-room,  and 
eveiyone  had  a  drink,  so  we  managed  to 
keep  warm  in  spite  of  all  the  imaginary 
icebergs  and  fields  of  eternal  snow. 
Then    a    tall    man   leant  forward  and 
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knocked  his  pipe  several  times  on  the  top 
bar  of  the  grate,  an  operation  that  served 
bodl  to  remove  the  ashes  and  attract 
attention. 

"I  suppose  you  fellows  wouldn't  believe 
Hae,"  he  said  with  a  slow  drawl,  **  if  I  were 
to  tell  ydu  that  I  had  been  to  the  North 
tole?'- 

We  replied  that  we  certainly  should  not 
iMslieve  him. 

He  began  to  fill  his  pii)e  deliberately, 
Und  when  it  was  alight,  held  out  his  right 
hand.     "  Do  you  see  that  ?  "  he  said. 

We  looked  and  saw  that  the  top  joint  of 
the  forefinger  was  gone. 
*    **  Frost-bite,"  he  said  laconically,  ** above 
the  89th  degree  of  latitude." 

"  Longitude  .^  "  queried  young  Dalliug- 
toii  sharply,  as  if  pressing  for  the  exact 

truth. 

"  It  doesn't  much  matter,"  he  replied, 
"  when  you  are  at  a  point  where  you  can 
ahnost  stretch  out  your  hand  and  touch  all 
longitudes.'* 

There  was  a  buzz  of  voices  laughing 
and  questioning. 
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"Who  is  he.?"  I  whispered  to  my 
neighbour.  I  had  been  introduced  ;  but, 
as  usual,  had  failed  to  catch  the  name. 

*'  Paul  Cortelyou,"  he  whispered  back — 
**  friend  of  Edgware*s." 

**  I  cannot  answer  all  your  questions," 
a  voice  said  quietly,  but  so  distinctly  that 
it  rose  above  all  the  others.  '*  I  see  you 
do  not  believe  me,  but  I  will  tell  you  the 
story  if  you  care  to  hear  it." 

Anticipating  some  amusement,  we  all 
pressed  him  eagerly  to  tell  it,  and  filling 
our  glasses,  leaned  back  comfortably  in 
our  chairs.  Young  Dallington,  who  was  a 
little  behind  him  and  partly  in  the  shade, 
winked  and  tapped  his  forehead  signifi- 
cantly. 

The  following  is  the  narrative  as  nt^arly 
as  I  can  remember  what  he  told  us,  though 
1  feel  that  in  my  words  it  has  lost  much  of 
the  earnestness  and  ring  of  truth  with  which 
his  own  invested  it. 

PAUL  CORTELYOU'S   STORY. 

In  the  middle  of  May  1882,  I  purchased 
a  large  house  and  small  estate  in  th<?  county 
of  Northumberland.  It  was  situated  in  a 
peculiarly  bleak  and  desolate  spot,  and 
had  no  attractions  whatever  for  the  ordi- 
nary purchaser.  In  summer  it  was  very 
hot,  and  in  winter  icily  cold.  However,  1 
came  across  it  in  mv  rambles,  and  took  n 
sudden  fancy  to  it,  a  fancy  that  somehow 
ran  contrary  to  all  my  better  judgment. 
And    when    I    look    back    now    on    the 
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unaccountable  longing  I  had  to  live  in  so 
uninviting  a  place,  lam  inclined  to  ascribe 
it  to  part  of  the  strange  influence  that  was 
afterwards  brought  to^bear  upon  my  mind. 

The  house  itself  was  large  and  rambling, 
the  sort  of  place  that  has  no  shape,  but 
is  all  angles  and  windows.  I  had  it  very 
comfortably  furnished,  and  made  a  cosy 
smoking-den  out  of  a  room  on  the  first 
floor.  There  was  plenty  of  light  and  air 
in  that  particular  apartment,  and  I  had 
one  of  the  most  splendid  mountain  views 
from  the  window  that  I  have  ever  seen  in 
my  life. 

The  place  was  ready  for  occupation  the 
first  week  in  June,  and  I  went  down  there 
by  myself,  but  before  I  had  been  there  a 
week  I  wanted  someone  to  talk  to,  and 
asked  Ralph  Healing  down  to  stay  with 
me.  He  had  not  yet  been  called  to  the  Bar, 
and  I  suggested  that  it  was  an  excellent 
place  to  read  in.  Some  of  you  know  him, 
r  expect ;  at  any  rate,  by  name.  He  prac- 
tically won  that  case  for  Allington  the 
other  day,  for  everyone  knows  that  justice 
was  on  the  other  man's  side.  He  is  now 
a  hard-headed  man  of  business,  and,  like 
all  successful  barristers,  has  things  very 
clearly  arranged  in  his  head,  and  keeps 
his  imagination  under  the  strictest  control. 
In  those  days  he  had  a  wild  idea  that  he 
was  a  scientific  genius,  but,  otherwise,  he 
was  a  youth  of  extremely  sound  common- 
sense.  If  you  care  to  ask  him,  he  will 
testify,  at  any  rate,  to  the  material  facts  of 
my  narrative. 

It  was  on  June  23,  I  think — I  could  tell 
you  more  exactly  by  referring  to  my 
diary  —  that  we  first  noticed  anything 
peculiar  about  one  of  the  rooms  at  North - 
brook. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  smoking-room 
after  dinner.  It  had  been  a  blazing  hot 
day,  and  we  were  glad  to  feel  the  cool 
breeze  coming  in  at  the  window ;  the  sun 
wa»  just  setting,  and  we  were  watching  it 
with  the  after-dinner  complacency  of  coffee 
and  li(|ueurs.  Colour  effects  are  certainly 
glorious  after  a  satisfactory  meal. 

Healing  broke  the  silence  brutally  by 
asking  for  a  match.  I  felt  in  my  pockets, 
shook  my  head,  and  pointed  to  the  other 
sidn  of  tho  room.     He  rose  and  hunted  for 


the  box.  After  he  had  extricated  it  from 
the  pile  of  debris  that  smokers  love  to 
gather  together  on  a  small  table,  he  lit  his 
pipe,  and  gave  vent  to  the  single  but 
emphatic  word  **  Jerusalem  I  " 

I  looked  at  him  reproachfully. 

"  Infernally  cold  over  here,"  he  said,  by 
way  of  explanation.  **  It 's  a  lot  warmer  by 
the  window." 

"  Very  likely,"  I  replied,  seeing  that  he 
was  determined  to  talk.  **  In  the  summer 
the  air  outside  the  house  is  always  warmer 
than  the  air  inside,  especially  in  these  old 
stone  buildings." 

"This  is  something  unusual,"  he 
continued.     **  Come  over  here." 

"  You  *ve  caught  a  chill,"  I  said,  without 
moving;  "you'd  better  have  something 
hot  and  go  to  bed." 

**  Come  over  here,"  he  repeated 
petulantly. 

I  rose  unwillingly,  as  he  seemed  to  be 
taking  the  atmosphere  vQvy  much  to  heart. 
I  was  quite  sure  he  was  going  to  have  one 
of  his  scientific  attacks. 

It  certainly  was  cold  in  that  part  of  the 
room,  and  I  shivered.  I  could  feel  na 
motion  of  the  air,  or  I  might  have  put  it 
down  to  a  draught.  As  it  was,  I  remem- 
bered that  we  had  got  our  feet  wet  in  the 
morning. 

"It  is  certainly  cold,"  I  said.  I  coulcf 
not  veiy  well  have  denied  it,  as  my  teeth 
were  chattering.  We  went  back  to  the 
window,  where  it  was  warm  and  pleasant. 

"  Outside  wall,  I  expect,"  Healing^ 
suggested.  I  could  see  he  was  trembling 
with  information  and  excitement. 

"  Perhaps.    Have  some  more  Cura^oa  ?  " 

When  it  grew  dark  we  closed  the 
windows  and  had  the  lamps  lit,  and  then 
the  whole  of  the  room  began  to  get  chilly.. 
After  enduring  it  for  ten  minutes,  I  rang- 
the  bell  for  a  fire,  and  we  were  sooni 
toasting  our  feet  over  it. 

"  Seems  idiotic,  doesn't  it,"  I  remarked — 
"  a  fire  in  the  middle  of  June  }  "  Then  I 
saw  Healing  looking  attentively  at  m}" 
face.  He  shut  his  eyes  for  a  second,  and 
looked  again.  Then  he  burst  into  a  loud' 
laugh. 

"  Nice  and  warm,  isn't  it\^ "  he  said.. 
**  Have  you  noticed  your  bieath.  I 
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I  had  been  Ifaniiig  over  the  lire,  but 
just  before  he  laughed  I  had  thrown  myself 
back  in  the  chair,  which  was  facing  the 
windows,  and  close  against  the  opposite 
wall.  Now  that  he  had  drawn  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact,  I  saw  n  cloud  of  steam 
coming  from  my  nostrils. 

"Phew!"  I  cried,  "it's  a  real  frost, 
ami  we  haven't  got  chills,  after  all." 

"  Most  interesting  meteorological  con- 
ditions," said  Healing  solemnly.  "  I  think, 
if  you  don't  mind,  I  '11  get  a  great-coat." 
I  watched  his  mouth  as  he  spoke.  There 
was  no  vapour  to  be  seen,  and  I  gathered 
I  had  the  monopoly  of  the  cold. 

"  If  anyone  is  Jn  need  of  a  summer 
resort,"  he  continued, '"  Northbrook  seems 
to  be  an  ideal  place." 

I  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  ghost,  as 
their  presence  was  usually  signified  by 
sensations  of  cold;  but  he  laughed. 

"  I  will  get  the  thermometer  from  the 
dining-room,"  he  said,  "  and  prove  to  you 
thatthisismerelya  scientific  phenomenon." 

He  left  the  room,  and  returning  in  a  few 
minutes,  handed  the  instrument  to  me, 
I  leaned  fonvard  and  looked  at  it  in  the 
firelight.  It  registered  67  degrees  Fahr. 
We  both  watched  it  for  a  minute  and  a 
half.  The  mercury  did  not  budge  the 
tenth  of  an  inch. 

"  I  was  right,"  I  said  ;  "  it 's  a  spiritual 
influence."  Healing  snatched  it  from  my 
liand. 

'■  Vou  idiot!  "  he  cried,  "  do  you  expect 
tiie  thing  to  go  down  while  you  hold  it 
over  the  fire  ?" 

He  hung  it  on  a  nail  on  the  wall  behind 
me,  and  we  sat  and  waited.  In  ten  minutes' 
time  he  got  up  and  looked  at  it.  It  had 
fallen  to  40  degrees  Fahr.  A  few  minutes 
later  it  reached  36  degrees  Fahr.,  but  did 
not  go  any  lower. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening 
««perimenljng.  Healing,  I  believe,  con- 
templated an  article  in  some  scientific 
magazine  ;  for  he  made  voli 
Aad,  babbled  about  aunosph< 
and  vacuum  and  expansion,  and  a  great 
tasny  other  things  that  I  am  sure  lie  did 
not  understand.  Moreover,  he  recorded 
the  temperature  in  at  least  a  hundred 
4lifi'eTent  parts  of  the  room. 
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The  result  of  our  investigation  was  (hat 
we  found  the  wannest  part  of  the  room  to 
be  that  nearest  to  the  windows,  and  the 
coldest  a  spot  two  feet  to  the  left  of  where 
H'e  had  first  hung  the  thermometer.  The 
respective  temperatures  were  6+  degrees 
and  35  degrees. 

Healing  stood  on  the  hearth-rug  and 
cleared  his  throat. 

"  You  will  observe  these  facts,"  he  said, 
as  if  addressing  a  jury.  "  First,  that 
it  is  actual  cold,  as  evidenced  by  the 
thermometer,  and  is  not  due  to  the  slate 
of  our  health  or  our  imaginations. 
Secondly,  that  the  whole  of  the  wall 
facing  the  windows  is  very  much  colder 
than  any  other  part  of  the  room.  You 
were  sitting  close  to  that  wall  when  I 
noticed  the  vapour  of  your  breath  ;  I  was 
sitting  away  from  it.  Thirdly,  that  there  is 
a  particularly  cold  spot  on  that  wall,  and 
that  it  measures  appro.ximately  six  feet  by 
three.  I  made  several  experiments  at  that 
particular  part,  and  managed  roughly  to 
define  the  area." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said  ;  "  and  what  do  you 
make  of  it  all  ?  " 

"  I  take  it,"  he  replied  pompously,  "  to 
be  due  to  certain  natural  causes  which 
lack  of  scientific  knowledge  prevents  us 
from  properly  appreciating." 

"  That,"  I  said,  "  is  probably  true — at 
any  rate,  with  regard  to  the  lack  of  know- 
ledge." 

"  We  can  deduce  this  much,  however," 
he  continued,  unabashed  :  "  that  the  cold  is 
due  to  external  influences  on  that  wall,  and 
that  the  reason  it  is  s()  much  colder  on  one 
particular  patch  is  because  that  particular 
patch  is  thinner  than  the  rest  of  the  wall. 
A  badly  bricked-up  window,  I  should 
say." 

"  And  the  external  influences  ?  " 

■'  Unknown.  Due  doubtless  to  peculiar 
currents  of  air.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
phenomenon.  1  will  ask  Willie  Thompson 
down  if  you  like.  He  wrote  that  brilliant 
article  in  the  Philadflphia  Pea-nut  on 
'  Unexplained  Phenomena.'  I  have  col- 
lected a  few  data  for  him."  He  looked  at 
his  note-book  as  he  concluded,  and  made 
calculations  at  the  end  of  it. 
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round  to  him  and  asked  who  had  told  him 
it  was  an  outside  wall. 

**  Of  course  it  is,"  he  replied  cheerfully, 
**  or  it  would  not  be  so  cold." 

**  I  admire  your  reasoning  very  much. 
It  goes  almost  in  a  perfect  circle." 

"  I  take  it."  he  said  a  bit  testily,  "  that 
this  is  one  of  those  extremely  objection- 
able rooms  that  people  build  on  to 
houses — a  wing  with  three  outside  walls." 
Then  he  walked  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 
I  followed  him. 

The  door  was  opposite  to  the  windows, 
and,  consequently,  in  the  wall  which  was  in 
question.  It  opened  into  a  narrow  passage 
and  formed  the  end  of  it.  There  were  two 
doors  on  the  left  of  the  passage,  but  none 
on  the  ri<;ht.  As  the  door  of  the  smoking- 
room  was  in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the 
cold  wall,  this  fact  supported  Healing's 
statement. 

**  Vou  are  probably  right,"  I  said.  *'  I 
don't  know  the  geography  of  the  house  yet. 
At  any  rate,  if  there  is  a  room  against  that 
wall,  there  is  no  door  leading  into  it." 

*'  We  will  go  to  bed,"  he  said,  with  a 
triumphant  smile,  "and  I  will  prove  it  all 
to  you  in  the  morning  by  external  measure- 
ments." 

The  next  morning  we  spent  half  an  hour 
very  pleasantly  with  a  six-foot  tape.  By  a 
few  very  simple  measurements  in  the 
smoking-room,  the  passage,  and  the  wall 
outside  in  the  garden,  we  discovered,  to 
Healing's  disgust,  that  I  was  right  and  he 
was  wrong.  There  were  five  yards  of 
outer  wall  left  unaccounted  for.  There 
was  a  room,  entirely  bricked  up,  without 
window  or  door.  It  had  been  done  very 
skilfully  on  the  outside,  probably  with 
old  bricks,  but  I  thought  I  could  trace  the 
faint  outline  of  a  window  from  the  garden 
below. 

"*  **  Of  course,"  said  Healing.  **  you  will 
open  it.  It  probably  contains  a  mediaeval 
secret." 

**The  house  was  built  in  1840." 

**  Well,  an  earlv  Victorian  secret.  1  am 
rather  inclined  to  the  idea  of  a  skeleton 
sitting  at  a  table." 

**  I  don't  see  any  reason  for  opening 
it,"  I  replied.  **  There  are  quite  enough 
rooms  in  the  house." 


"  But  the  interests  of  sdence,"  he  cried; 
and  he  soon  persuaded  me  that  it  was  ai 
absolute  necessit}'. 

To  say  the  truth,  some  inflnence  seemed 
to  be  urging  me  against  my  will  and 
commonsense  to  have  the  place  opened. 
We  procured  a  pickaie  and  crowbar,  had 
linen  cloths  put  over  the  fimutnie  and  the 
carpet,  and  took  off  oar  coats. 

"  The  particularly  cold  patch,"  Healiog 
said — *'  that 's  the  place.  Of  coanifi,  it's  a 
doorway,  not  a  window.  But  jiMi  most 
admit  that  I  reasoned  ver^  cbncclly.*' 

Then  he  smote  and  hackied  and  ham- 
mered till  the  whole  room  wabs  a  doad  of 
(lust,  and  the  bricks  came  tumbling  down 
in  broken  masses  and  the  red  diqia  Her 
about  like  bullets.  In  the  space  of  dm«- 
quarters  of  an  hour  we  had  hewn  out  a 
fair-sized  hole. 

We  looked  through  the  gap,  and  a  cold 
blast  of  air  came  out,  numbing^  oar  lingcn 
and  making  our  teeth  chatter  'violently. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  part  of 
a  plainly  furnished  room.  Most  of  the 
interior  was  in  darkness. 

**  I  will  go  in,"  I  said,  with  a  slight 
tremor  in  my  voice  ;  for  1  began  to  think 
of  the  little  boy  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends^. 
•'  Ciive  me  that  candle  and  light  it." 

I  crawled  through  the  hole,  and  felt  my 
fftt  resting  comfortably  on  a  carpet. 

**Ugh!"  I  cried,  "it's  Arctic.  Give 
me  that  candle,  quick  1  " 

He  handed  it  to  mc,  and  I  set  it  on  a 
small  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  breath  came  from  my  nostrils  in  a 
cloiul  of  steam.     I  looked  round  carefully. 

*'  Throw  my  coat  in,"  I  said  to  Healings 
**  and  give  me  another  candle.  Then 
come  along  in.     There  are  no  bones." 

He  crawled  in,  kicking  down  a  lot  more 
of  the  loosened  brickwork  as  he  did  so, 
and  we  both  examined  the  room.  There 
was  a  bedstead  in  one  comer ;  the  rest  of 
the  furniture  consisted  of  a  chintz-covered 
arm-chair,  three  plain  wooden  chairs,  one 
sofa,  a  mahogany  chest  of  drawers,  and  a 
marble-topped  washing  -  stand.  On  the 
chest  of  drawers  were  a  few  books.  1 
opened  one  or  two  ;  they  seemed  to  be 
works  on  navigation,  but  I  could  not  find 
a  name  in  any  of  them.     Then  I  opened 
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all  the  drawers.  They  contained  a  few- 
odds  and  ends,  such  as  men  leave  behind 
them  when  they  pack  with  a  view  to 
economising  space — some  ties  and  collars, 
a  shirt  or  two,  an  old  coat,  etc.    Some  of 


")9 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  1  replied  sarcas- 
tically; "doesn't  it  strike  you  as  being 
rather  cold  for  an  ordinarj-  room  in  the 
middle  of  June?" 

" Ordinary-AwA/w^," he  said.   "There  is 


if  hiUteJ  and  liniiii 


urn  ;  I  ttiouj^lit  some  lon)(- 
.tific  secret  might  he-  locked 


the   things   wen-    marked  '■  \'.  A."       The  nothing  to  be 

only  noticeable    thing   in    the  apartment  forgotten  scie 

was  a  crayon   drawing  of  an    extremely  in  this  room." 
lovely  woman,  which  was    hanging  over  "  There    is 

the  mantelpiece.  it    has  yet   tt 

"Iamdisgusted,"said  Healing;  "notthe  he    rushed    to   the    hole    and    scranibUil 

slighteMevidenceofatragedy.andthemost  out.       I    thought    h(^    \\^    wie:^    'M>'n«-- 

ordinai^-Iouhin;  room  I  Jtax-c  ever  seen."  thing    to     W^Xweiv    Vivm,    a.^^    v^i,-**.*^ 


secret,"    1     said.       out 
le  discovered."    Sudiliiily 
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quickly  round  the  room.  There  was 
nothing  there. 

He  returned  in  less  than  a  minute. 
**  The  thermometer,"  he  said;  "I  had 
forgotten  all  about  rt."  I  saw  that  this 
instrument  was  beginning  to  be  the  pride 
of  his  life.  He  was,  in  his  own  mind,  a 
scientist  making  valuable  observations. 

He  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  we  watched 
the  mercury  creep  down  the  tube.  It  slid 
past  freezing-point  and  did  not  stop  until 
it  registered  twelve  degrees  of  frost. 

"  Twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit,"  Healing 
said,  caking  out  his  note-book,  and  rolling 
out  the  words  luxuriantly. 

"  I  'm  glad  it 's  confined  to  this  room  ; 
Andrew  would  object  to  it  in  the  garden. 
Let 's  get  out  of  this  ;  it 's  interesting,  but 
too  cold  for  conversation." 

We  scrambled  out  and  crossed  to  the 
window,  iiealing  began  to  talk  of  strange 
scientific  phenomena,  with  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  Pea-nu/  and  his  friend  Willie 
Thompson.  But  I  scarcely  listened  to  him. 
'  I  found  a  weird  fascination  in  watching  the 
valley  beneath,  where  the  hot  summer  haze 
rolled  over  woods  and  fields  and  streams, 
and  then  thinking  of  the  room  just  behind 
me,  plunged  in  all  the  frosts  of  winter. 
Science,  I  thought,  must  have  a  good  deal 
up  her  sleeve  if  she  is  going  to  account  for 
the  contrast. 

**  Who  lived  here  before  vou  .-'  "  Healiny: 
asked  suddenly. 

"  I  don't  know.  The  house  has  been 
empty  for  three  years." 

"  I  suppose  whoever  it  was  had  that 
room  bricked  up,  and  it  was  forgotten 
when  the  furniture  was  sold." 

•*  Probably,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  will  inquire." 
Then  an  idea  suddenly  entered  my  head, 
and  it  became  a  fixed  purpose  before  many 
minutes  had  passed. 

That  very  afternoon  I  had  workmen  in 
to  carry  it  out.  They  at  once  noticed  the 
cold,  and,  to  avoid  gossip  in  the  village,  I 
told  them  that  we  stowed  ice  in  the  room 
underneath.  The  explanation  was  accepted 
as  satisfactory,  and  they  set  to  work  cheer- 
fully. In  a  few  days  they  had  cleared 
away  all  the  rubbish  we  had  knocked 
down,  opened  up  the  entire  doorway, 
£tting  it  with  a  new  frame  and  door,  and 


made  a  fair-sized  window  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room.  Then  I  had  all  the  old 
things,  with  the  exception  of  the  portrait, 
taken  away,  and  the  whole  place  was 
entirely  refurnished  and  recarpeted.  With 
a  bright  fire  blazing  in  the  grate,  it  looked 
as  cheerful  a  room  as  anyone  could  wish 
to  sleep  in. 

*'  You  will  certainly  catch  cold,"  Healing 
said  when  I  told  him  of  mv  intention, 
*'  and  I  'm  afraid  you  've  spoilt  it.  Look 
at  the  sun  shining  through  that  window, 
and  the  roaring  fire  and  the  Axminster 
carpet.     It  *s  just  like  any  other  room." 

'*  None  too  warm,"  I  replied,  standing 
well  over  the  fire. 

*'  Where  shall  1  hang  the  thermo- 
meter f  " 

••  Behind  the  door,"  I  answered  with  a 
smile. 

In  five  minutes'  time  it  had  run  down  to 
30  degrees,  but  refused  to  go  any  farther. 
He  looked  disappointed. 

"  That 's  reasonable,"  I  said.  **  I  shall 
sleep  here  to-night.  With  plenty  on  the 
bed  and  a  good  fire  burning,  I  shall  be  as 
warm  as  a  toast.  It's  a  cheerful  room, 
isa't  it  ?  I  shall  kee})  a  lamp  burning  all 
night." 

'*  Do  you  expect  to  see  anything  ?  " 

**  I  want  to  find  out  something,"  I 
replied. 

"  Did  you  inquire  al)uiU  the  man  who 
lived  here  before  .-' " 

'*Yes,"  1  replied;  "  one  of  the  workmen 
who  was  here  to-dav  carried  out  his  orders. 
It  was  done  six  years  ago.  His  name  was 
Arnelheim." 

'*  Arnelheim  !  Arnelheim  !  "  Healing 
repeated  slowly.  **  1  seem  to  have  heard 
the  name." 

**  It  was  done  just  before  he  left  the 
house.  The  place  was  sold  three  years 
afterwards." 

"  What  has  become  of  him  ?  " 

**  I  didn't  ask.  The  worlimen  seemed 
stupid,  and  looked  on  every  question  as  a 
personal  insult.  I  gathered  that  Amel- 
heim's  housekeeper  is  still  alive,  and 
living  in  Newcastle.  1  think  we  *il  go 
down  to  lunch." 

So  we  left  the  room,  and  I  did  not 
return  to  it  until   10.30  that  night.     As  i 
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opene  :  the  door,  I  saw  that  there  was  a 
magnificent  fire  blazing  in  the  grate,  and 
a  general  look  of  comfort  about  the  whole 
place.  But  the  air  struck  mv  face  like  a 
slab  of  ice.  I  paused  for  a  few  seconds 
on  the  threshold,  half  repenting  of  my 
determination.  Then  I  went  in,  and, 
shutting  the  door,  made  straight  for  the 
fire  and  crouched  over  it.  There  was  a 
l-Kjttle  of  whisky  on  the  mantelpiece,  and 
a  kettle  >imm«rring  on  the  hearth.  I 
plar«*d  the  lattr-r  on  the  hot  coals,  and  it 
sau'^  merrily.  Then,  drawing  my  chair 
clos<*  over  the  blazr,  I  made  mvsclf  a 
hot  drink,  an«l  bri^an  to  undress  as 
quickly  a.-*  po-sible.  Hrfure  jumping  into 
bed,  I  looked  at  iIh-  tln-rmometer.  It  had 
sunk  to  four  dt-Lrn-i-s.  I  beuran  to  be  as 
inU;re.',i«Ml  in  it  .i-  I  b-aling,  and  placed  it 
where  I  could  mt  it  in  th«-  nii^ht.  Then, 
piling  Vim*-  more  roal  on  the  fire,  I 
scrambled  b«*tween  the  bedclothes,  and  in 
a  few  minute^  was  fast  asleep. 

It  is  not  suqiri>in.i:  that  I  dreamed  that 
night  of  a  land  of  i<«-  and  snow.  Hut  it 
wa.s  vr-rv  wond^-rfnl  how  vivid  the  dream 
was,  and  how  I  rrniiinbenil  every  detail 
in  the  morning. 

I  S4-emed  to  be  standing  on  some  coast 
in  the  far  North,  where  the  black  clifTs 
rose  from  the  Mnooth,  cold  sea,  and  the 
icebergs  floated  silrntly  i>ast  to  the  horizon. 
Inland,  the  surface  stret<lied  in  white  deso- 
lation, broken  only  by  .some  dark  spur  of 
rock  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Close 
down  bv  the  water's  side  were  a  few  huts, 
and  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  a 
anail  ship  was  anchorcil.  There  were 
aieii  passing  to  and  fro  with  bundles, 
ioii  jCcasioQally  a  dark  line  of  shaggy 
itup   T-eat  backwards  and  forwards  with 

'.ni*  Tiifci  I  remember  in  particular,  not 
sar  i'r  iiij  ii*:ttguished  personal  appear- 
•^sry.  'nr  leoicsi  I  always  seemed  to  be 
^  us  -Ki*'  vrti'cowr  ho  moved  I  moved, 
r-vr-  ftt*  irrii.-:  1  looked,  when  he 
-i«r»  i'*i'.  •»*  Jk5  any  rate,  all  the 
^^r?ws.  tai.MUiti  rriui  *•>  sight.  He  was 
-jfc      rrr  JtttK     ve-icVr-boaten    face, 

-w  ::.•-     V'  'AM    iM-T  «te\\  and  his 

■t»-    -  'crr-?  -  •♦  ^  VAX    ir  tu'  iifCvTinination 

*r*    :ji»m/:\£  with  the 


enthusiasm  of  vouth,  and  he  moved  with 
the  ease  and  suppleness  of  a  boy.  He 
was  apparently  the  leader  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  the  details 
of  my  dream  that  night.  It  covered  the 
period  of  two  days.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  when  all  the  stores  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  ship,  and  ever}'one  was  on 
board,  the  sails  were  set,  and  we  began  to 
move  slowly  northward  ;  as  the  vessel 
glided  through  the  water,  the  captain 
looked  back  on  the  receding  land  and 
seemed  to  be  looking  far  beyond  it 
towards  the  south,  as  though  he  saw  the 
civilisation  of  Europe  passing  slowly  away 
from  his  sight.  Then  he  set  his  lips 
tightly  together,  and  turned  his  face  to 
the  world  of  blue  water  and  towerinj^  ice- 
bergs  that  lay  before  him.  As  he  did  so  I 
woke. 

It  was  morning,  and  the  sun  streamed  in 
at  the  window.  I  looked  lazily  round  the 
room  and  smiled.  Nothing  had  altered  in 
the  night.  1  got  out  of  my  warm  bed,  and 
the  cold  almost  took  away  my  breath.  It 
was  like  plunging  into  icy  water.  I  caught 
up  my  clothes,  made  a  rush  for  the  door, 
and  dressed  in  the  smoking-room,  where  I 
had  told  them  to  put  my  bath. 

When  my  toilet  was  completed  I  returned 
to  the  bed-room.  The  thermometer  was 
down  to  zero,  and  both  the  jug  and  water- 
bottle  had  cracked  in  the  night  ;  their 
contents  were  solid  blocks  of  ice.  From 
the  window  1  could  see  the  gardener  toil- 
ing in  the  blazing  sun,  and  the  perspiration 
running  down  his  broad  face.  1  smiled  at 
the  contrast,  and  went  down  to  breakfast. 

Healini^  was  ver^•  interested  in  mv 
dream,  and  began  to  explain  the  effect  of 
external  influences  on  the  brain  when 
asleep.  He  told  me  that  the  low  temper- 
ature of  the  room  would  naturally  produce 
impressions  of  a  climate  in  the  far  North. 
I  madi*  no  opposition  to  the  statement. 

The  next  night  I  dreamed  of  the  same 
ship  and  the  same  people,  and  in  the 
morning  I  recollected  some  verv  curious 
facts  in  connection  with  the  dream. 

One  of  them  was  that  it  began  exactly 
where  it  left  off  the  night  before.  It  was 
like    reading  the   storj'   in   a   book,   and 
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placing  a  marker  in  the  page  where  one 
leaves  off.  It  began  at  the  very  point 
where  the  obtain  had  turned  his  face 
northwards,  and  I  had  awoke. 

Another,  that  though  I  saw  everything, 
I  heard  nothing.  I  saw  the  people  move 
their  lips  in  conversation,  but  could  not 
catch  the  faintest  sound. 

Another,  that  though  I  was  always  by 
the  captain's  side,  and,  indeed,  seemed 
inseparable  from  his  personality,  neither 
he  nor  any  of  the  others  took  the  slightest 
notice  of  me.  They  never  spoke  to  me 
or  had  anything  to  do  with  me.  As  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  I  was  non-existent. 
Yet  I  was  not  a  mere  spectator,  for 
wherever  that  tall  form  and  resolute  dark 
face  moved,  I  moved  too,  and  whatever  he 
touched,  I  laid  mv  hands  on  too.  For 
hours  I  would  stand  by  him  in  silence  at 
the  wheel,  steering  the  ship  through  the 
floating  masses  of  ice,  and  looking  eagerly 
to  the  northern  horizon. 
'^  I  do  not  intend  to  wear}-  you  with  a 
detailed  account  of  these  dreams,  which 
continued  night  after  night.  I  propose 
some  day  to  give  the  world  a  book — it  will 
not  be  published  under  my  own  name — 
which  will  describe  the  whole  of  this 
wonderful  journey.  It  will  be  full  of 
accurate  and  scientific  facts,  and  will 
probably  be  welcomed  as  being  the 
authentic  posthumous  journal  of  the  only 
man  who  has  ever  reached  the  North  Pole. 
I  am  now  merely  concerned  with  the  out- 
ward and  material  facts  of  the  narrative. 
It  is  sufficient  for  present  purposes  to  tell 
you  that  the  dreams  ran  on  in  one  con- 
secutive line,  and  that  the  increasing  cold, 
as  winter  drew  on  and  we  drifted  farther 
north,  was  accurately  reproduced  in  the 
room.  Day  by  day  the  thermometer 
crept  steadily  down.  Of  course  it  varied, 
sometimes  jumping  up  a  little,  but  the 
general  tendency  was  a  steady  decline.  I 
thooght  it  well  to  purchase  a  more  reliable 
instrument,  and  obtained  one  with  finer 
sab-divisions  of  the  degrees,  and  capable 
of  registering  any  amount  of  cold.  It 
contained  spirit  instead  of  mercury. 

When  I  tell  you  that  by  the  middle  of 
November  the  thermometer  registered 
Wtjr-two  degrees  of  frost,  you  can  imagine 


that  I  did  not  sleep  in  the  room  with 
merely  the  ordinary  clothing  required  to 
keep  one  warm  on  a  winter's  night.  I  sent 
to  town  for  a  complete  outfit  necessary  for 
the  Polar  regions,  and  every  night  I  buried 
myself,  head  and  all,  in  a  huge  fur  sleep- 
ing-bag. I  gave  up  the  fire,  for  it  was 
absolutely  useless ;  and  one  night  my 
fingers  froze  to  the  steel  poker  as  I  was 
stirring  the  coals.  In  freeing  myself  I  tore 
off  a  large  piece  of  skin,  and  had  a  sore 
place  there  for  weeks.  However,  I  always 
kept  a  light  burning,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  clue  to  the  extraordinary  conditions 
of  the  room.  In  this  I  was  disappointed, 
for  I  never  saw  or  heard  anything. 

Healing  stayed  on  with  me,  and  w  is 
glad  of  the  chance  of  distinguishing  hira- 
self.  He  didn't  take  much  interest  in  mv 
dreams,  but  he  positively  worshipped  the 
thermometer,  and  watched  it  for  hours  in 
the  daytime,  wrapped  to  the  eyes  in  furs, 
and  taking  a  note  of  ever}  variation. 

Then  one  davhe  reminded  me  of  Arnel- 
heini\s  housekeeper,  and  I  sent  him  off  to 
Newcastle  to  see  if  he  could  find  her,  and 
obtain  any  information  about  the  former 
owner  of  the  house. 

He  stayed  away  a  fortnight,  and  I  sus- 
pected that  his  time  was  not  wholly  devoted 
to  his  mission.  Then  one  morning  I 
received  a  wire  from  him. 

"  Run  to  earth.  Important  news. 
Come." 

I  wired  back  laconically,  **  Can't  come. 
Return."     And  he  returned. 

I  noticed  that  he  had  a  faded  flower  in 
his  buttonhole — rather  too  faded  to  be 
worn  for  the  sake  of  ornament — but  I 
forgave  him,  for  Northbrook  is  certainly 
a  dull  place,  and,  besides,  he  brought  back 
news  of  the  very  highest  importance. 

He  had  found  the  housekeeper,  he 
said,  after  a  long  and  arduous  search. 
I  subsequently  learnt  that  her  name  was 
printed  plainly  in  the  Directory,  for  she 
had  a  freehold  cottage  of  her  own.  But 
at  that  time  I  gave  him  full  credit  for  his 
exertions. 

**  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  directly  she 
mentioned  the  fact,  I  remembered  where  I 
had  heard  the  name  of  Amelheim  before^ 
He  sailed  in  corcvrcvaxvd  oi  \XNfe  '-^-Ssax^^ 
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Alaric  Expedition  for  the  North  Pole  in 
1876.  Beyond  the  finding  of  some 
wreckage  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  in 
1880,  nothing  has  ever  been  heard  of  them 
since." 

I  leant  forward  eagerly,  and  gripped 
him  by  the  arm.  Light  was  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  me. 

**  And  the  room  !  '*  1  'ried  eagerly. 

"  All  in  good  time,"  he  said ;  **  let  me 
go  on  consecutively.  Bearing  in  mind 
your  dreams,  though,  as  I  told  you,  they 
are  easily  to  be  accounted  for  by  external 
influences  of  cold,  which  external  in- 
fluences are  doubtless  due  to " 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  I  said  impatiently,  "  1  know. 
Go  on  with  the  .story." 

"  Well,  I  asked  her  why  the  room  had 
been  bricked  up.  She  said  that  Arnel- 
heim's  wife  had  died  there  a  month  before 
he  sailed,  and  that  when  he  left  he  had  the 
place  absolutely  closed  up,  so  that  no  foot 
should  desecrate  the  threshold  till  he 
returned.  He  behaved  very  strangelv 
during  that  last  month  in  the  house.  Her 
death  appears  to  have  turned  his  brain,  for 
he  would  allow  no  servant  to  enter  the 
room,  stayed  there  himself  nearly  all  day 
and  night;  and  did  everything  with  his 
own  hands,  even  down  to  the  making  of 
the  bed." 

*'  Did  you  tell  her  about  any  of  the 
phenomena  we  have  noticed  }  " 

**  No.  She  seemed  rather  vexed  at  the 
idea  of  your  sleeping  in  the  room,  and 
asked  if  you  had  removed  ^Irs.  Arnelheim's 
portrait." 

*'  Oh,  that  is  I\Irs.  Arnelheim,  is  it } 
Well,  anything  else  't " 

**  Yes.  I  brought  you  this,  thinking 
there  might  be  some  connection  between 
your  dreams  and  this  Arnelheim,"  and  he 
held  out  a  photograph.  I  snatched  it 
from  his  hand  ;  it  was  quite  what  I 
expected  to  see  after  what  Healing  had 
told  me — the  face  of  the  captain  with 
whose  personality  I  seemed  to  be  so 
strangely  identified  in  my  sleep. 

**  It  is  the  same,"  I  said  in  a  low  voice. 

**  The    captain,  the  man  to  whom  I  am 

always    fettered    in    my   dreams.      Great 

Heavens,  Healing,  what  is  happening  to 

me  ?  " 


**  It  seems  to  me,  my  dear  chap,"  he 
replied,  *'  that  you  are  a  very  lucky  fellow. 
You  are  taking  a  voyage  to  the  North 
Pole  under  circumstances  of  exceptional 
ease  and  comfort.  You  are  getting  all  the 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  none  of 
the  disadvantages,  except  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly rather  cold.  But  any  minute  you 
like  you  can  go  into  a  warm  room  ;  and 
you  have  fresh  meat  every  day." 

**  But  what  is  happening,  Healing? 
How  do  you  account  for  it .-' " 

For  a  wonder  he  volunteered  no  explan- 
ation, and  cast  a  nervous  glance  at  the 
door  of  my  bed-njom. 

**  I  cannot  tell,"  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
**  You  are  in  the  grip  of  some  strange 
influence,  and  it  api)cars  to  be  both 
physical  and  spiritual.  Where  have  you 
got  to  now  on  your  voyage  .-' " 

•*  Eighty-two  degrees  lifty-six  minutes 
latitude,"  I  replied  mechanically.  "  I 
expect  we  shall  abandon  the  ship 
to-morrow,  for  she  is  breaking  up  under 
the  ice-pressure.  We  are  going  to  attempt 
the  rest  of  the  journey  by  sledge." 

**  No,"  he  said  again  thoughtfully,  **  I 
don't  presume  to  explain  what  is  happen- 
ing to  you.  Do  you  remember  everything 
clearly  in  the  morning  ':  " 

**  Every  detail  ;  and,  as  you  know,  I 
spend  several  hours  each  day  recording 
them." 

We  were  silent  tor  a  minute  or  two, 
then  a  strange  exi)ression  crossed 
Healing's   face. 

*'  Arnelheim  "t  "  he  said,  almost  in  a 
tone  of  terror.  '*  He  never  returned — he 
died  .somewhere  '•!  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said  ciuietly,  *'  he  died  some- 
where." 

•*  I  wonder  where  he  died." 

'*  I  wonder,"  I  repeated. 

•*  You  say  you  are  inseparable  from  him 
in  the  dream ;  vou  cannot  .see  or  move 
without  him  ;  you  have  no  existence  apart 
from  him  }  " 

**That  is  the  case." 

**  What  will  happen  to  you  when  he  dies?" 

I  did  not  answer,  but  I  felt  a  strange 
sinking  at  my  heart. 

That  night  I  dreamt  that  we  abandoned 
the  ship  and  pushed  forward  with  our  dogs 
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and  sledges  towards  the  north.  Week 
after  week,  as  I  lay  in  that  strange  room, 
we  toiled  on,  fighting  against  the  cold  and 
darkness,  but  moving  pitilessly  and  relent- 
lessly fonvard.  We  never  looked  back, 
though  our  pathway  was  marked  out  by 
the  graves  of  those  who  had  fallen  and 
perished  by  the  way.  One  by  one  they 
succumbed,  and  were  laid  in  their  tombs 
of  ice,  till  at  last  in  latitude  88  degrees 
2  2  minutes  north  the  captain  and  I  stood 
alone. 

-  particularly  remember  that  hour.  He 
stood  there  in  the  endless  waste  of  ice 
ridges,  gazing  silently  at  the  dead  body  of 
a  man  <it  his  feet.  Then  he  knelt  down, 
and  taking  hold  of  the  two  limp  hands, 
<T0ss(!(l  ihcm  over  the  broad  motionless 
<  best.  And  when  thai  last  kind  office  was 
performed,  he  still  knelt  and  buried  his 
face  in  th(»  fur  of  his  gloves. 

And  so  he  remained  for  the  space  of 
five  minutes.  Then  he  arose  and  looked 
sadly  towards  the  south.  I  saw  his  Iij)S 
mover,  find  knew  that  he  was  wciii^hing  in 
his  mind  whether  to  nHurn  or  go  forward. 
Me  examined  the  few  remaining  stores, 
and  seemed  to  hr  making  raj)id  calcu- 
lations in  his  mind.  Then  he  harnessed 
himself  to  the  sledge,  for  the  dogs  had 
all  been  devoured  as  food  long  ago,  and 
set  his  face  grimly  northwards.  As  he  did 
so,  the  light  ot  triumph  came  into  his 
eyes,  and  I  saw  him  shout  some  word 
across  the  silent  ice.  1  could  tell  by  his 
lips  that  it  began  with  either  an  **  f "  or 
a  **  v."  Perhaps  it  was  *' \'iclory  !  "  He 
began  to  move  forward,  and  1  moved 
on  by  his  side  like  some  invisible  spirit 
following  him  to  his  dootn. 

I  can  hardlv  describe  to  vou  how 
interested  I  became  at  this  lime  in  the 
fate  of  the  intre|)id  exj)lorer.  I  kn(»w 
quite  well  that  he  was  going  to  his  death, 
and  every  night  as  1  tumbled  into  my  tur 
bag  1  (juivered  with  excitement  at  the 
tliought  of  what  the  hours  of  sleij)  mij^ht 
bring  forth.  Yet  every  day  I  resolved  not 
to  .spend  another  night  in  the  r(»om.  For 
Healing's  words  had  lingered  un|)leasiinlly 
in  my  ears.  If,  as  it  .seemed,  1  had  no 
existence  in  this  expediti<m  apart  from 
Arnelheim,  what   would    become   of    me 


when  AmeUieim  died  ?  Perhaps  mj  « 
would  merely  pass  out  of  Uie  ifaca 
Perhaps— well,    I    hardfy  Kked  to  Ai 

about  it. 

And  die  soon  Amelheim  nmst.  0 
his  indomitable  spirit  had  kept  him  il 
so  long.  The  body  was  sick  and  we 
and  stumbled  blindly  on,  as  thoagh 
would  be  a  pleasure  for  it  to  sink  dc 
into  the  rest  of  death.  He  covld  c 
manage  to  crawl  four  or  live  miles  a  i 
and  I  began  to  wonder  if  he  would  re 
the  Pole,  after  all.  Had  I  the  com 
to  stay  with  him  I  should  see  eithor 
triumph  or  his  failure  at  the  very  gi 
I  wondered  if  I  could  manage  to  ti 
so  exactly  as  to  be  with  him 
the  last,  and  yet  not  be  with 
absolute  end. 

This  would  depend,  I  thought,  oa  i 
over  which  I  had  no  control.  It  wasi 
as  if  my  desire  to  leave  this  man  bd 
he  died  were  present  with  me  in  myrii 
as  well  as  in  my  waking  moments.  Wl 
1  was  asleep  I  always  wished  to  be  by 
side,  and  the  idea  of  leaving  hwi^ 
pursue  his  journey  alone  never  OOCM 
to  me. 

Thus  in  the  daytime  my  mind  wasH 
between  a  fear  of  some  unknown  peril  ■ 
a  d(\sire  to  be  with  him  when  he  aclM 
set  foot  on  the  North  Pole.  Finally,  f 
latter  j)revailed,  and  I  put  my  trust  in  I 
natural  law  which  always  prompts  a  ■ 
to  wake  up  from  any  dream  in  which  he 
confronted  by  death.  So  I  continued 
sleep  in  the  room,  and  anxiously  await 
the  end. 

In  one  ilream  I  must  have  been  resde 
for  1  managed  to  expose  my  forefinger 
some  way.  I  had  to  have  it  amputate 
The  night  this  occurred  we  were 
latitude  Sg  degrees  2 1  minutes,  and  a  glc 
of  exultation  came  over  Amelheim's  fib 
as  he  took  the  observations.  But  just  ; 
he  completiMl  them  he  staggered  to  tl 
ground.  He  rose  again,  however,  ai 
having  eaten  a  little  of  his  last  reniainir 
food,  struggled  on  painfully. 

At  last  the  fateful  night  arrived.  I  wj 
so  excited  when  1  crept  into  ike  bag^  th 
I  could  .scarcely  close  my  eyes.  For  it 
night  before  we  ha<l  reached  89  degrei 
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56  minutes,  and  I  knew  lliat  unless  Arnel-  at    once, 

heim  died  or  became  too  ueak  to  crawl  struggled  ti 

over  the  last  few  miles,  \\c  should  stand  I  could  not  move  1 

on  the  North   Pole  itself  before  1  woke  change    was   swee 

again.      But   the   intense    cold    prevailed  the  first  lime  1   h 

over   my   excitement,    and    [    «as    asleep  muttering  to  him 

before  the  clock  struck  one.  whom  he  seemed 

And  in  iny  sleep  I  saw  Anielheim  move  Then    he    began 

slowly   un,  with    white    lips  and    flashing  formulie,  and  nii\ 

eves,    stopping  every    nO(v    and    then    to  ries    of    h 

take     obsen'ations.        He     did     not     go  struggled 


get  a 


sell. 
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there  by  his  side,  1 
ay  from  him,  but  in  vain, 
iihout  him.  Yet  a  great 
ling  over  me,  and  for 
ani  his  voice.  He  was 
.elf,  talking  to  his  wife, 
to  think  was  near  him. 
10 


mble 


itific 


I  il-u-ni  up  uilh  meino- 
.Idays.  And  stiU  1 
feeling    that     I    was 


straight 

moved  sometimes 
times  to  the  nest, 

e  particular  spot.  Then  ; 
pale  face  lit  n])  triumphantl; 
upon  his  knees.  I  saw  bis  lips  move, 
whether  in  prayer  or  thanksgiving  I  kneiv 
not,  but  it  was  evident  he  had  found  his 
ffoal  at  last.  Suddenly  bis  weak  body 
foiled  him.  Ho  sank  from  his  knees  on 
to  his  side  and  smiled. 

Then,  like  a  flash,  the  idea  came  upon 
me  in  my  sleep  that  I  must  leave  this  man 


his  sight.  .\ 
depart,  'riii'n  be 
back;  tried  again, ; 
scanned  the  lir.riz 
ridgts  as  iit  a?.  \\w 


■n  glow  upon  the 
hands  JH-fore  his 
:t  soinething  from 
sou!  struggled  to 
■d  to  rise,  and    fell 


Nothing   but  ice- 
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put  out  his  hand  toivanis  mo,  as  if  to  grasp 
me  by  the  arm,  anH  his  eyes  were  fixed  on 
mine  as  though  thiy  wmild  drag  out  my 
soul.  I  shrank  from  tlie  hand,  and  he 
tottered  a  pace  towards  me;  my  whole 
being  struggled  and  writhed.  I  felt 
myself  being  drawn,  drawn,  drawn  until  I 
thought  something  must  snap.  Just  as  his 
finger  was  going  to  touch  me,  he  fell. 
Then  the  white  ice  changed  to  blackness, 
and  the  blackness  again  to  vellow  light.  I 
woke. 

I  looked  at  the  natch  that  1  kept  in  the 
w-armth  with  me.  It  was  a  quarter  to 
three.  Then  1  cniwlcd  (Hit  of  the  bag  in 
xny  heavy  furs,  and  crossed  the  mom  to 
the  thernuimeler.  It  registered  sixty -seven 
degrees  below  zer<),  1  looked  round,  half 
expecting  to  see  the  rough  jilains  of  ice 
that  I  had  just  !efi  bohin<i  me  in  my  sleep. 
Hut  the  Iam|)light  shone  on  [he  ordinary 
furniture  of  a  lied-room,  and  the  common- 
place articles  of  civilisation.  I  closed  my 
eyes,  and  shut  out  the  scene,  and  for  one 
brief  moment  let  my  imagiiiution  triumph 
in  the  victon'  of  anoiher  miin.  "  I  seem 
to  be  in  a  room  of  my  house  in  N'orth- 
uniberland,"  I  sidd  to  nivself.  "  but  I  am 
rcallv  and  aetuallv  at  ihr  North  Tole." 

Then,  in  tlie  silence  an<i  dim  light,  mv 
lliouglits  turned  lo  Arnelheim,  and  'l 
womlen^d  iiow  long  he  would  live  alter  I 
left  him  lo  (lie  alone.  The  end  could  not 
be  far  oil'.  I  pictured  liim  lo  nivself.  lying 
there  in  his  lonelin,-,-.  and  v'^i'ioi;  rounil 


the  waste  of  ice  ami  siiuw.     1  ftUsorct) 
he  would  die  happy,  a  victor  evL-n  in  dn 

1  wondered  if  anyone 

My  thoughts  u-crc  suddenly  inu-mp 
by  severdl  loud  cracks  tine  after  the  oik 
like  shots  from  a  pistol.  Thc-n  I  be 
the  shivering  of  g;tass,  and  the  u^nn 
rushed  into  the  room  like  a  torreni 
boiling  water,  and  pourvtl  all  over  i 
The  blootl  flew  to  my  hea<l.  and  I  cho 
and  gasped  for  breath.  I  turned  to 
thermometer.  The  red  spirit  was  mnii 
swiftly  up  the  tube,  past  zero,  past  freeii 
point,  and  .still  on.  The  sucat  iMurcd 
my  body,  and,  faint  and  <iizzy,  I  cluat 
the  door-handle.  I  looked  agnin  at 
thermometer.  It  stood  at  59  degrees. 
had  run  up  116  degrees  in  less  tha 
minute.  1  knew  in  a  flash  what  '. 
happeneii.  The  spell  of  the  room 
broken  :  its  mission  was  fulfilled,  for 
story  -.1  as  told,      .\melheim  was  dead. 

t'ortelyou  paused  and  looki-d  rou 
We  were  all  of  us  gazing  silently  into 
fire.  Then  young  Dallingtoii  .shi\-ei 
ami  laughed  nervously. 

"  Wei!  ?  "  someone  said,  "  what  then 

"  There  is  nothing  more.       I   liad 
place  bricked  up  again,  and  the  portrail 
the  dead  wife  is  left  alone  in  the  darknci 

No  one  spoke,  .and  C'orti-lvinr  bcj 
slowly  to  fdl  his  pipe.  "And  yet." 
continued,  lighting  a  match,  "nhoknoi 
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THE  horses  of  the  Metropolis  are 
as  much  a  distinctive  feature  of 
London  as  are  the  buildings,  nith  anti- 
quarian or  historical  associations,  that 
attract  the  notice  of  everj'  countr)-  cousin 
who  visits  England's 
capital  city  in  the  season. 
It  is  true  that  in  most 
of  our  large  towns  you 
can  see  similar  kinds  of 
horses  doing  similar  kinds 
of  work,  but  in  most 
cases  they  differ  in  some 
important  particulars  from 
the  London  specimens. 

The  London  horse  is,  in 
fact,  unique.  He  develops 
a  kind  of  individuality 
which  is  totally  wanting 
in  the  horses  of  Binning- 
ham,  Glasgow,  or  Uristol. 
\\'hether  it  is  that  he  is 
conscious  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  world's  greatesi 
dty,  whether  it  is  bis 
master's  general  up  -  lo- 
dateness  that  acts  upon  hini 
beneficially,  or  whether  it 
is  the  more  varied  experi- 
ences he  sees  and  goes 
through,  one  may  not 
say;  but  the  fact  remains  r 
the  London  horse  is  "  a  character,"  and  has 
a  fame  peculiarly  his  own. 

There  is,  beginning  at  the  lowest  rank, 
the  "moke"  or  "little  Calloway"  of  the 
coster.  There  are  thousands  of  his  species 
in  the  district  south  of  the  Thames,  yet 
is  he  everywhere  as  active,  patient,  hard- 
working,   and    intelligent   an    animal  as 
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anyone  need  wish  to  see.  His  long, 
shaggj-  hair,  too  often  uncombed  for  years, 
his  stumpy  little  body  and  legs,  are  his  most 
marked  physical  features.  Yet,  despite  his 
small  size,  the  loads  he  will  drag  along  are 


simply  astonishing.  Tremendous  piles  of 
cabbages,  huge  slacks  of  potatoes,  great 
bo.xes  of  ferns,  and  palms  which  tower 
high,  above  house  -  windows,  all  come 
alike  to  him.  So  does  the  sarcasm 
of  his  cockne}'  "  guv'nor,"  when  the 
latter  desires  to  know  if  Jerry  (the 
"moke")   "intends  to   git  ba^t  Xq  ^.'oR. 
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styble  to-night   or  nort   till    ter 
arfternoon  ?  " 

To  sec  the  little  horse  at  his  best  you 


taken  the 

opportunity  of  celebrating  the  day  at 
Epsom  ;  and  the  moke  finds  the  flat 
cart  behind  him  fairly  groan  and  trcak 
every  minute.  But  it  is  his  dav  out,  for  all 
that — a  relief  to  the  cabbages  and  potatoes 
of  his  daily  life. 

The  coster's  moke  varies  much  in  price, 
as  in  quality.     A  good  one  will  often  fetch 


into   thr 

well-known  "  growler,"  the  horse  of  the 
hansom  -  cnb,  and  the  private  -  carriage 
horse.  There  is  a  sort  of  descending 
scale  about  these.  The  horse  which  one 
sees  in  the  brougham  of  Sir  John  Wool- 
comber,  Bart.,  is  always  a  fine  type  of  his 
race  —  a    high  -  spirited,    high  -  stepping 
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There  arc  in  many  hansoms  on  London 
streets  horses  which,  in  their  time,  have 
won  great  races.  At  least  one  Derbj- 
winner  of  recent  years 
thus  ended  his  career, 
a  sad  come-down,  lint, 
generally  speaking,  the 
wiry  -  looking  young 
cob  specially  bred  for 


hanst 


work 


F  in    t1i<-  liioks  of  distinin   he  < 

it  haU-ashamed    ol  ' 

there  it  a  connection  between  them,  and 

it  is  probable  that  the  next  stage  of  the 

horse     in     the     private     brougham    will 

be  a  descent  to  the 

racks   of    the    horses 

that     draw     hansom- 

cabs,  since  many  thus 

come    down     in    the 

world. 

Then,  in  the  last 
stage,  when  hjs  career 
as  a  "  hansom  "  is 
over,  and  his  owner 
finds  out  some  day 
that "  he  'a  too  bloom- 
in*  slow  tc  go  to  a 
ftmeral,"  the  poor  old 
hone  will  descend  to 
that  worst  type  of  all 
London  horses,  the 
"growler"-horse,  and 
will  jog  along  at  a 
mile  an  hour  (or  less) 
till  his  death!  There  is  this  to  be  said, 
even  then,  on  his  behalf:  he  is  always  as 
good  as  his  driver,  and  often  better  than 
the  vehicle  behind  biro ! 


fine  horse,  ant  I  may 
be  worth  anything 
from  £20  to  £(>o.  As 
an  average,  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  large 
owner  that  the  valu.' 
of  such  animals  would 
be  about  £1$.  When 
one  requires  a 
"growler "-horse,  thi- 
tuo  markets  already 
mentioned  will  be 
found  well  supplied, 
and  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  genus  may 
be  obtained  for  £8  or  ;£^io. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  cab-horses 
of  London  to  see  how  well  fed  and  well 
treated  they  are,  as  a  whole,  by  their 
owners.    There  are  over  14,000  of  them 


in    licensed    hansoms   and   growler 
over   10,000  in  private  carriages, 
is  quite  a  rarity  to  sec  any  anims 
side   a  growler,  that  does  not  se 
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for  almost  any  ordinary  work  as  a  horse. 
They  become  exceedingly  intelligent,  and 
are  very  sure-footed.  When  one  considers 
how  slippery  the  roads  too  often  are  in 
London,  how  suddenly  the  hansom-horse 
is  often  pulled  up,  the  wonder  is  he  keeps 
his  feet  so  well. 

Probably,  however,  the  horse  most 
typical  of  London  life  to-day  is  the  'bus- 
horse.  The  London  'bus-horse  is,  in  most 
cases,  of  an  eminently  sociable  nature, 
perhaps  because  he,  as  a  rule,  has  a  com- 
panion with  him  in  his  work.     And  this 


work  is  terriblj'  heavy,  as  most  people 
know.  The  'bus  itsi^lf  is  ever  of  a  verv 
solid  pattern,  and  of  substantial  weight. 
Generally,  too.  it  is  well  fdied  with  pas- 
sengers ;  and  then  every  few  seconds  there 
is  a  sudden  pull-up,  either  for  somebody  to 
get  in  or  out,  or  to  allow  other  traffic  to 
cross  the  road.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
Ixindon  'bus-horse  has  about  as  trying  a 
day  of  it  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  ills,  there  arc 
two  others  he  has  to  bear,  peculiar  to 
London.  Owing  to  the  busy  state  of  the 
Metropolis  late  at  night,  'buses  run  far 
later  than  in  proi-incial  toivns,  and  so  the 
animals  pulling  them  have  to  do  more 
turns ;  and  secondly,  whereas  most  horses 
drawing  provincial  omnibuses  get  the  best 
part  of  Sunday  for  a  rest— if  not  all  of  it — 
the  London  'bus-horse  enjoys  nothing  of 
this.     There  are  people  wanting  to  go  off 


to    Richmond,    to    Hampton    Court,    to 

Epping  Forest  for  the  day,  and  he  must 
take  them  there. 

No  wonder  that  his  average  length  of 
life  on  the  road  is  only  six  years,  so  I  was 
courteously  informed  by  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  chief  companies  of 'bus-owners.  He 
is  an  expensive  horse,  too,  compared  with 
some  others ;  for  his  average  cost  is  well 
over  £^o  to  begin  with,  and  the  money 
spent  on  his  keep  and  attendants  amounts 
to  an  enormous  sum,  when  one  considers 
him  as  part  of  so  large  a  community  of 
horses.  There  are,  1  was 
told,  well  over  50,000 'bus- 
horses  in  London,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  tram -horses. 
Of  these,  almost  one-third 
belong  to  the  largest  'bus- 
company,  and  cost  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million 
pounds  half-yearly  to  feed 
and  attend  to ! 

Most  of  these  London 
'bus  -  horses  are  bred  in 
Great  nritain  and  Canada, 
though  a  number  come 
from  Ireland.  The  Con- 
tinent supplies  very  few  of 
them,  and  those  of  a  very 
inferior  stamp. 

The  'bus  -  horse  gets 
wonderfully  intelli^'ent  in  regard  lo  his 
particular  work.  He  learns  to  know, 
just  as  wcU  as  his  driver  does,  to 
stop  on  hearing  the  bel!  ring,  or  to 
start  when  it  is  sounded  again.  He 
becomes  acquainted  with  all  the  ri?gular 
stopping-places  on  his  route,  and  gener- 
ally pulls  up  there  of  his  own  accord.  The 
spots  where  the  policeman  stops  him  for 
cross-traffic  to  pass  are  also  well  remem- 
bered, and  no  sooner  does  the  horse  see 
Robert's  hand  up  in  front  of  him  than  he 
begins  to  slacken  pace  and  come  to  a 
standstill,  about  three  inches  off  that 
warning  hand ! 

The  "bus-horse's  speed  is  also  well 
known.  It  is  one  regular  jog-trot,  kept  up 
"  all  the  way  "  if  he  is  not  stopped.  Occa- 
sionally his  driver  has  a  little  race  with  a 
rival  Jehu,  and  the  horse's  blood  gets 
warmed  up  lo  do  an  extra  mile  per  hour, . 
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Northumberianil 
Avunue  and  Piccadilly 
iire  alive  with  the 
coaches  and  their  pas- 
sengers, and  eleven 
o'clfJck  sees  a  start 
maile  for  Aseot,  Wind- 
sor, Hampton  Court, 
Niritinia  Water,  and 
isBriKhl, 


The  (fay  liver 


sof 


driver  and  >ruard,  the 
liright  cidours  of  the 
coatlies  themselves, 
iliL-  jjrc'tiy  dresses  of 
the  ladies  outside,  and 
ilii'  Mxindini^  notes  of 
llie  liorn,  all  make  an 


his  is  not  often.  I  le  ^oes  on  his  way 
arly  and  |iatienlly,  doiiii;  his  duty  for 
■ars — "I'he  trivial  round,  the  common 
' — and  at  the  end  of  thai  time  he 
Jown  a  lite  lh:it  has  been  chiefly  hard 
in  the  [mblic  service, 
fine  type  of  horse,  almost  peculiar 
ondon  amongst  great  towns  of  our 
lorn,  is  that  met  with  daily  during  the 
■n  in  the  Row  —  a  horse  «e  may 
the  ■■riding-horse."  He  is  ever  a 
•\  ol  what  sueh  a  horse  ouglit  to 
he  belongs  to  some  wealthy  man's 
L'.  But  now  and  ihen  he  is  a  second- 
affair,  from  a  neijihbouring  niews, 
;  out  liv  some 
nie  for  the  hu«r 
,  and   tijcn  th.-re 

L-en  him  and  llie 
-metlli'.lhuntrr<.f 
iJuke  u(  Dorset 
:ing  along  by  his 


>ld  coachin 


ivcpiet 


■eofll 


i  no  other  town 


can  afford.  One  coach,  that  to  Hampton 
Court  through  Richmond,  runs  all  the  year 
round,  and  fair  indeed  is  the  sight  to  watch 
its  four  gallant  greys  tearing  along  over 
London's  stony  streets,  as  the  coach 
ratilis  back  in  the  waning  light  of  an 
autumn  evening. 

These  stage-coaches,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said,  are  not  run  for  profit,  but  more  as 
a  hobby  by  menil>ers  of  the  Coaching 
Club.  But  London  has  now  got  used  to 
them,  and  likes  them.  There  are  few  old- 
world  customs  revived  in  the  Metropolis 
nowadavs,  anil  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 


Ion's  streel>  li 
I  U'gun  to 
Id-world  s. 


ol 

^eh-h..rn,  and 
ur-m-hand  has 
e  a  fairlv  com- 
slKht.  .Every 
ing  in  the 
and     summer 
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such  a  delightful  one  as  this ;  so  long  may 
these  stage-coaches  continue  to  run  ! 

A  noticeable  horse  among  the  many 
that  pull  the  carts  and  wagons  of  various 
tradespeople  through  the  streets  of  the 
L-apital  is  the  splendid  rail  way- horse.  As 
an  example  of  great  strength  and  powerful 
build  he  probably  lakes  first  place  among 
the  horses  of  to-day.  Look  at  his  fai, 
well-fed  body— at  his  muscular  legs— at 
his  thick  neck  !  See  what  loads  of  enor- 
mous weight  he  drags  behind  him  !     He 


horse — the  horses  of  the  Guards  ;  though 
probably  they  are  best  known  by  the  spe- 
cimens seen  daily  on  duty  in  VVhitehall. 
It  is  a  never-failing  source  of  wonder  to 
the  country  cousin  however  the  noble 
creatures  within  those  senlry-boxes  man- 
age to  keep  so  perfectly  still  for  hours 
at  a  time,  scarcely  a  foot  being  moved  or 
the  head  being  turned.  And  the  London 
d«eller  points  out  the  fact  to  his  relation 
with  much  pardonable  pride.  There  have 
been  many  cases  on  record  where    these 


ever  gives  you  the  impression  that  he  was 
bred  and  fed  for  some  imaginary  tug-of- 
war  that  is  to  be  decided  one  of  these  days. 
It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  all  our  rail- 
way companies  that  they  not  only  possess 
such  powerful  draught- horses,  but  that 
they  keep  them  in  such  grand  con- 
dition. It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how 
many  such  horse.i  there  are  in  London — 
the  great  stations  alone  have  over  two 
thousand — but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  bad-looking 
railway  dray-horse  in  all  the  Metropolis. 
Every  LondonsT    Vnovi^    the    soldier's 


sentries  at  the  Horse  Guards  have  been 
taken  by  some  village  Hodge  for  eqnestrian 
statues,  until  he  suddenly  saw  the  horses' 
heads  move. 

Though  these  are  the  best  known  of 
London's  soldier- horses,  there  is  a  sight 
even  finer  and  almost  equally  notable, 
and  that  is  to  see  the  Life  Guards  riding 
down  Constitution  Hill  on  a  beautiful 
summer  day,  en  route  for  the  "  Drawing- 
Room."  As  one  sees  their  brave  show 
of  plumes,  cuirasses,  and  drawn  swords, 
their  splendid  band,  with  its  curious 
dress,  one  recognises  how  much  credit  for 
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all  this  gallant  display  belongs  to  the  fine 
chargers  which  the  giant  troopers  bestride. 
And,  last  of  all,  there  are,  familiar  to 
many  Lon- 
doner  s, 
though  not  to 
all,  for  they 
are  too  sel- 
dom seen,  the 
cream  -  col- 
oured horses 
of  her  Maj- 
esty, which 
do  duty  in  all 
great  State 
Processions. 
These  are 
kept  at 
Buckingham 
Palace  Mews. 
They  came 
originally 
from  Han- 
over, in  the  reign  of  George  III., 
and  are  peculiarly  royal,  since  the  stock 
is  most  jealously  guarded  and  kept  for 
royalty's  use  alone.  A  fine  sight  they 
make,  the  eight  of  them  drawing  the 
royal  carriage  in  state,  their  long  tails 
trailing  on  the  ground  as  they  walk,  led 
by  grooms  in  livery  of  gold  and  scarlet. 


There  are  ten  or  twelve  of  these  horses 

generally  kept  in  the  Royal  Stables,  though 

eight  only  are  used  in  Royal  Processions. 

Their  value  is 


stable-yard  day  by  day  not  to  kick  or 
plunge,  become  nervous  or  take  fright,  at 
the  various  sights  and  sounds  they  must 
see  and  hear  when  the  great  day  arrives. 

Verily  London's  horses  are  a  fine  and 
varied  lot  in  every  way,  and  London  may 
well  beproud  of  them,  from  the  royal  horses 
down  to  the  coster's  moke.        \V.  A.  G. 
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PRISCILLA  AND  THE  PARABOBS. 


A  FAIRY  TALE. 


By  JOHN    C   WINDER. 


OWN  by  the  river,  where  little 
Priscilla  Pcnniloe  lived  with  her 
er,  it  is  very  cold  in  winter.  In 
ler,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  it  is 
md  lively,  and  the  river  laughs  and 
es  in  the  bright  beams ;  but  when 
rost   conies,    hard    and   grey,   every- 

is  very  silent.  There  were  no  houses 
the   cottage   where    Anna    Penniloe 

a  poor  living  by  washing  clothes 
ewing,  and  the  city  was  a  long  way 

On  fine  days  you  could  see  the 
s  from  the  chimneys  hanging  over 
!  a  faint  grey  cloud  ;  and  sometimes, 

the  wind  blew  in  the  right  direc- 
^ou  could  hear  the  chimes  from  the 
cathedral -tower, 
icilla   had   never  been   in   the  city. 

her  mother's  description  she  had 
d  her  own  ideas  of  the  long  streets 
5  houses,  the  bridges  over  the  river, 
^autiful  ladies  driving  in  coaches,  the 
ddiers,  and,  above  all,  the  wonderful 
Iral    where    the    bells    were.      She 

to  hear  her  mother  tell  about  the 
IS  sights,  and  looked  forward  to  the 
rhcn  she  would  see  them  herself, 
ras  near  Christmas  at  the  time  our 
commences,  and  Priscilla  stood  at 
K)r  of  the  cottage  looking  out  at  the 
1  river, 
ou   had    better  come    inside,    little 

said  her  mother ;  "  it  is   going  to 


t 


i.  Penniloe  was  pale  and  thin,  and 
t  sat  sewing  by  a  very  small  fire,  the 
shoulders  and  pre**^''*"'''V  '^ey  h^'r 
an  miconsciously 
dOa  was  also  pale 
ut  she  was  very  pr 


eyes  and  pale  golden  hair,  and  in  her  cheeks 
the  most  delicate  pink  roses  bloomed. 

Anna  Penniloe  had  not  always  been  used 
to  poverty.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an 
alderman,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  a 
beautiful  house,  surrounded  bv  comfort 
and  even  luxury.  Wui  she  had  married  a 
soldier  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  her 
parents,  and  when  her  husband  was  killed 
in  battle  they  refused  to  own  her,  or  even 
to  see  her,  declaring  that  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  such  an  undutiful 
child,  and  that  her  fortune  should  be  given 
to  her  sisters. 

So  poor  Anna,  with  her  baby  in  her 
arms,  turned  wearily  from  the  home  of  her 
childhood,  and  began  her  battle  of  life 
with  no  one  to  comfort  her  but  (iocl  and 
Priscilla. 

When  Priscilla  came  into  the  house  she 
took  her  little  stool  and  sat  down  by  her 
mother.  She  had  some  wool-work  in  her 
hands,  and  began  to  knit  slowly  and  with 
great  care. 

'*  Christmas  is  nearly  here,  dear  mother," 
she  said,  **  but  my  scarf  will  be  finished  in 
time — it  is  a  present  for  somebody,  you 
know." 

*'  Dear  me  !  Whoever  can  it  be  for,  I 
wonder .-' "  said  Anna,  with  an  air  of 
innocence. 

**You'll  see,  you'll  see!"  replied 
Priscilla,  and  she  smiled  knowingly. 

Anna  siglied.  The  days  were  long  ago 
when  she  had  danced  round  the  Christmas- 
tree  with  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
now  perhaps  their  children  were  looking 
forward  to  the  joyous  time  that  her  little 
girl  could  never  know.  She  began  to  tell 
Priscilla  a  story  of  old  times,  but  being 
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weak  and  tired,  her 
much  for  her ;  her  voice  became  choked 
with  sobs,  and  she  was  seized  with  a  fit 
of  weeping,  which  lasted  so  long  that 
Priscilla  was  afraid.  She  had  very  seldom 
seen  her  mother  cry,  and  was  distressed 
beyond  measure  that  ahe  was  unable  to 
comfort  her. 

\Vhcn  she  was  able  to  dry  her  tears, 
Mrs.  Pennitoe  felt  so  weak  an^  ill  that  she 
was  per.suaded  to  He  down  on  the  bed  for 
a  while  ;  but,  alas  I  when  she  rose  up  her 
strength  failed  her,  and  she  fell  to  the 
ground  in  a  faint.  Poor  Priscilla  was  at 
her  wit's  end.  She  knelt  on  the  floor, 
snpporting  her  mother's  head  in  her  lap, 
stroking  the  faded  hair,  and  pressing  her 
warm  lips  to  the  pale  cheeks.  Anna  Has 
unconscious  for  a  long  time,  but  at  last 
she  opened  her  eyes,  and  spoke  in  a  feeble 
voice.  With  great  difficulty  she  got  back 
to  the  bed,  and  lay  there,  thinking,  with  a 
strange,  dull  pain  at  her  heart. 

After  a  night  of  suffering,  and  feeling 
no  better  in  the  morning,  Anna  began  to 
ihink  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  send 
for  a  doctor ;  but  how  to  get  a  message 
sent  was  more  than  she  could  imagine. 
Doctors  were  not  so  plentiful  then  as  they 
are  now,  and  the  city  was  four  miles  awaj'. 
At  last  she  decided  that  Priscilla  should 
go  to  the  cross-roads,  about  a  mile  away 
from  the  cottage,  and  send  a  message  by 
the  carrier,  who  was  sure  to  be  passing 
about  ten  o'clock.  So  Priscilla  put  on  her 
hood  and  her  little  red  cloak,  and  when  she 
went  out,  her  mother  said  to  her,  "Tell 
him  that  your  mother  is  vcrj-  ill,  and  that 
he  must  on  no  account  miss  sending  the 
doctor  to  the  little  cottage  by  the  river. 
(iod  bless  you,  my  darling ;  I  will  pray  for 
you  all  the  time  you  are  away." 

It  was  very  cold  outside.  The  sky  was 
grey,  and  the  road  as  hard  as  flint,  but 
Priscilla  ran  bravely  along,  and  the  exercise 
made  her  quite  warm.  She  thought  of 
her  mother  all  the  time,  "  How  1  wish 
I  were  grown  up,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, "  and  then  I  should  be  able  to  look 
after  her  and  bring  the  doctor  myself." 

She  arrived  at  the  cross-roads,  and 
looked  up  and  down,  but  no  cart  was  in 
■i^/it,   and    no  one  passed  by.     The  fact 


was,  it  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  carrier 
had  gone  past  long  ago  with  his  letters  and 
parcels  for  the  citj-. 

The  little  girl  waited  for  a  long  time, 
clapping  her  hands,  and  running  about 
to  keep  herself  warm,  but  still  nobody 
appeared,  and  at  last  she  heard  the  bells. 
of  the  cathedral,  like  far-off  music,  chimo 
eleven  o'clock.  "  It  sounds  quite  near," 
she  said ;  "  the  city  cannot  be  so  far  away 
as  I  thought." 

Then  a  delightful  but  dreadful  idea 
came  into  her  head.  Supposing  she  should 
go  all  the  way  to  the  city  and  fetch  the 
doctor  herself?  Why,  if  she  had  gone 
straight  on  she  would  have  been  almost 
there  by  now.  She  set  off  up  the  road 
and  walked  to  the  top  of  the  hill — in  the 
distance  she  could  see  the  cathedral-tow  ers- 
and  the  smoke. 

"  I  'II  do  it,  sure  enough,"  she  said. 

So  away  she  went  down  the  hill,  feeling 
very  excited,  but  verj'  determined. 

Suddenly  she    heard    footsteps   behind 

She  was  rather  startled,  because  she  had 
not  noticed  anyone  in  the  road  when  she- 
looked  round  before.  A  tall  man  in  a  long 
cloak  was  following  her.  Presently  he 
caught  up  to  her  and  stopped.  He  looked 
very  kind  and  affable,  and  smiled  pleasantly 
at  her. 

"  Well,  little  girl."  he  said,  "  and  M'here- 
may  you  be  going  to,  all  by  yourself  ?  " 

"  To  Princhester,  Sir,"  she  replied. 

"  You  arc  ver)'  small  to  be  going  such  a 
long  way  alone." 

"Ves."said  Priscilla,  "but  my  mother 
is  ill,  and  I  must  get  a  doctor  for  her." 

She  did  not  feel  afraid  of  the  stranger, 
although  he  was  verj'  tall — taller  than  any- 
one she  had  ever  seen  :  and  he  wore  great 
top-boots,  and  carried  a  long  stick  with 
tassels  hanging  from  the  handle.  He  had 
a  gruff  voice,  but  it  sounded  quite  nice 
and  genial. 

"  You  are  a  good  child,  I  see,"  said  the 
tall  man. 

Priscilla  set  off  walking  again,  and  he 
did  the  same.  Of  course,  she  tried  to  walk 
quickly,  but  her  companion  took  such 
enormous  strides  that  he  seemed  to  go 
vciy  slowly  indeec*- 


tiow  you  must  know  that  on  certain 
days  in  the  year — and  Christmas  Eve  is 
one  of  them — a  race  of  wonderful  beings, 
who  arc  invisible  at  other  times,  have 
power  to  walk  the  earth,  and  appear  to 
mortal  eyes ;  and,  although  Ptiscilla  did 
not  know  it,  this  was  one  of  them  1 

Priscilla  went  steadily  on  down  the 
road,  and  presently  she  heard  a  harsh, 
rasping  voice  abo\c  her  say — 

"  Hoot,  toot,  ma  lassie,  ye  'II  no  get  to 


had  eyes  just  like  the  first,  and  was 
evidently  the  same. 

"Which  way  should  I  go,  then  ?"  asked 
Priscilla. 

"  Weel,"  replied  the  other  meditatively, 
"  ye  'II  just  be  steppin'  alang  by  ma  side, 
an  a'il  show  ye  the  nearest  way  myscl'." 

Just  then  they  came  to  a  lane  leading 
off  the  highway,  and,  taking  hold  of 
Priscilla's  hand,  the  stranger  proceeded 
to  lead  her  down  it.    They  had  not  gone 


SAe  jeas  distressrd  brrond  meaiiirt  that  she 


the  toon  this  way.  Aw'm  thinkin'  yer 
mither'll  wait  lang  for  the  doctor-man  if 
she  waits  till  jv  bring  him  hame." 

I'riscilla  looked  up  in  astonishment.  Bj- 
her  side,  instead  of  the  man  in  the  cloak 
and  lop-boots,  stood  a  gigantic  High- 
lander with  kilt  and  sporran,  who  wore 
on  his  shock  of  red  hair  a  great  blue 
T'am-o'-Shanter  with  a  red  ball  in  the 
middle. 

She  was  BO  so 
be  frigfatened. 


far  when  her  conductor  exclaimed  in  quite 
a  different  tone — 

"  Och  1  Wirrasthrue  !  Howly  murthcr ! 
How 'II  I  ixplain  yer  prisince  to  the 
Quanc?" 

He  let  go  her  hand,  and  Priscilla  saw 
that,  instead  of  a  Highlander,  there  stood 
before  her  a  man  dressed  In  knee-breeches, 
blue  stockings,  and  buckled  shoes.  He- 
wore  a  blue  tail-coat  with  brass  buttons, 
and  on  hb  head  was  a  funny  Uttl«^  Va.<~, 
whWe  itt  Vus  Wii&  \^«  cameA  *.  "CkvO*.  ^<\0«„ 
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It  ivas  the  same  man,  though,  ajid  he 
seemed  to  be  excited. 

"  What  Quane,  Sir  ? "  asked  Priscilla. 
"  I  want  a  doctor  for  my  mother." 

"Arrah,  be  aisy.thin,  acushla  machree!" 
said  the  man.  "An'  isn't  it  the  Quane's 
own  privut  docther  1  'il  be  afther  sendin' 
to  yer  mother.-'  Step  this  way,  mavour- 
neen,  an'  I'll  prisint  ye  to  her  Majesty 
immejut." 

Before  them,  right  across  the  road,  n-as 
-a  high  wall,  in  which  was  a  great  door 
studded  with  iron  knobs.  At  one  side  was 
a  little  window.  The  mysterious  guide 
stepped  to  the  door  and  knocked  with  his 
stick.  He  was  suddenly  dressed  in  his 
long  cloak  ami  lop-boots  again. 

"  Who  's  there  ?  "  said  a  squeaky  voice. 

"Will  you  kindly  open  the  door  for 
Mr.  Tummas  Shamns  McDonald  and  a 
lady  ? " 

Priscilla  was  glad  to  hear  the  stranger's 
name,  though  she  doubted  if  she  would  be 
able  to  remember  it. 

The  window  at  the  side  opened  with  a 
ban^,  and  a  little  old  man  thrust  out  his 
head. 

"Where's  your  tickets?"  he  asked, 
with  a  calm  disregard  for  grammar. 

"What  for.-*"  asked  Tummas  Shamus 
McDonald. 

"  Soup,  you  fool !  "  replied  the  old  man  ; 
and  he  handed  out  two  discs  of  tin  about 
as  big  as  dinner-plates. 

Tummas  Shamus  took  them,  and  the 
door  opened.  PriscUla  followed  him,  and 
saw  him  gravely  return  the  discs  to  the 
old  man,  who  sat  in  a  kind  of  pay-box 
inside  the  door. 

"  Well  I  declare,"  said  Tummas,  "  if 
yoa  ain't  looking  younger  than  ever ! " 

Priscilla  wondered  what  he  meant,  for 
the  porter  looked  really  incredibly  old. 
His  face  was  one  network  of  wrinkles,  and 
when  he  chuckled  and  laughed  it  did  not 
look  like  a  face  at  aU. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  he  said,  "  this  hard  work  tells 
on  a  body.  The  rate  I  go  on  at  I  shall 
never  have  a  chance  to  grow  old." 

"  What  "s  fresh  up  yonder  ? "  asked 
Tummas. 

"Same  old  game,"  Said  the  old  man. 
shaking    his    head ;    "  always    some    new 


fancy.  She 's  taken  to  feedtn'  parsons 
now,  and  there  they  sits,  and  eats  and 
eats,  till  yer  wouldn't  believe.  I  tell  yer 
its  'ot  buttered  toast  from  morn  to  night, 
and  them  poor  cooks  is  about  sick  on  it." 

Tummas  here  changed  into  the  bold 
Highlander,  and  turning  to  Priscilla, 
exclaimed,  "  Hoot  awa',  ma  bonnie 
lassie!  What  for  are  ye  stannin'  here 
wastin'  time  wi'  yer  havers .''  Come  awa' 
noo,  like  a  good  wee  giriie  "  ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  walk  at  a  great  pace  down  a 
long  avenue  of  trees,  whUe  Priscilla  ran 
after  him  as  fast  as  her  legs  would  carry 
her. 

She  had  never  seen  such  peculiar  people 
in  her  life,  but  somehow  they  seemed  so 
friendly  and  agreeable  that  she  did  not 
feel  at  all  alarmed.  Presently  ihcy  came 
to  a  big  house,  in  front  of  which  was  a 
flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  great  door. 
The  house  looked  very  old,  and  had  a 
great  many  windows  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  They  went  up  the  steps  and 
through  the  door  into  a  wide  hall,  where 
several  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  stand- 
ing laughing  and  chatting;  and  from  an 
open  door  at  one  side  which  *vas  partly 
covered  by  a  curtain  proceeded  a  great 
noise  of  people  talking. 

Tummas  Shamus  led  Priscilla  to  this 
door,  and,  drawing  the  curtain  on  one 
side,  ushered  her  into  a  large  room  with  a 
very  lofty  roof,  and  stained-glass  windows 
all  round.  Two  long  tables  ran  down  the 
centre  of  the  room,  at  which  sat  four  rows 
of  men  dressed  in  black,  who  were  all 
talking  and  eating  as  fast  as  they  could. 
At  the  iar  end  of  the  room  was  a  raised 
dais,  on  which  was  a  grand  throne  under  a 
velvet  canopy,  and  thereon  sat  a  beautiful 
lady,  dressed  magnificently,  and  wearing  a 
crown,  who  was  surrounded  by  other  fine 
ladies  and  handsomely  dressed  gentlemen. 

Tummas  led  Priscilla  down  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  stood  in  front  of  the  dais, 
but  the  Queen  took  no  notice  of  him  for 
a  time,  and  talked  gaily  to  the  ladies. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  thing  in  your 
life  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Never,  your  Majesty,"  replied  a  fair 
lady.  "Your  Majesty  is  continually  pro- 
viding us  with  delightfijl  entertainments." 


"  Well  said,  Fardingale,"  said  the  Queen. 
"  We  are  glad  yoa  appreciate  our  bounty. 
Observe  that  little  round  one  with  the  fat 
legs  at  this  end  of  the  table— %e  is  a 
Bishop.  Let  me  see" — here  she  con- 
sulted a  paper  which  she  held    in    her 


beauty  is  rafe,  and  such  grub  is  unpre- 
cedented," 

He  sat  down  so  suddenly  that  Priscilla 
could  not  help  laughing.  The  Queen  heard 
her,  and  turned  her  eyes  severely  towards 
her.  Priscilla  tried  to  hide  behind  Tummas. 


//.■  AamW  o: 


.   .//,■ 


hand — "yes,  Bishop  of  Popminstcr.  Hoh- 
he  does  stuff,  to  be  sure !  My  Loni  of 
Popminster."  she  called  out  in  a  loud, 
sweet  voice,  and  with  a  charming  expres- 
sion. "  are  jou  enjoying  yourself  ?  " 

The  little  fat  man  rose  in  a  hurri"  and 
made  a  quick  bow. 

"Your  Majesty,"  he  replied,  "this  is 
the  proudest  moment  of  my  life.     Such 


nh»'f  as  iij,'  as  .hm,n.plalcs. 

"  I  heard  a  girl  Inugh,"  said  the  Quccn- 
"  A  girl  has  laughed  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Parabobs." 

Then  all  the  courtiers  whispered,  "  .\ 
girl  has  laughed  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Parabobs ! "  Then  there 
was  silence,  and  even  the  parsons  stopped 
eating.     Priscilla  felt  bashful. 

A.fteT  a  wVv\c  v\vc  Q.MCft.'^  wft^.'^^-i^^ 
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never  mind,  it's  better  than  if  she  had 
cried,  anyway.  What  is  that  girl  doing 
here,  Tummas?  We  don't  approve  of 
children  being  dragged  before  the  public. 
Is  she  a  fresh  freak  ?  " 

**  No,  yer  Majesty,"  replied  Tummas ; 
**  shure,  the  young  shpalpane  's  runned 
away  from  home." 

**  No,  no,  indeed  I  have  not,"  cried 
Prisciila,  falling  on  her  knees  before  the 
Queen.  '*  1  was  going  to  fetch  a  doctor 
to  my  mother,  who  is  sick,  and  this  man 
said  that  he  would  find  one  for  me." 

**  Is  this  a  truthful  child,  or  no.^"  asked 
the  (^ucen,  looking  inquiringly  at  the 
Court.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  shook 
their  heads  doubtfully. 

*'Are  von  a  truthful  child  ?"  she  asked 
Prisciila. 

**  Yes,  I\Ia'am,"  she  replied. 

*'  We  shall  see  about  that,"  said  the 
Queen.  *'  Blow  the  Tooriloori  horn,  and 
send  these  parsons  home." 

A  herald,  dressed  in  cloth  -  of- gold, 
immediately  stepped  forward,  and  blew  an 
unearthly  blast  on  a  curly  trumpet,  and  the 
parsons  rose  to  their  feet  as  one  man,  and 
went  out  of  the  room  in  pairs,  wiping  their 
mouths  with  their  handkerchiefs,  and  never 
ceasing  to  talk  for  an  instant. 

'*  Now,"  said  the  Queen,  **  can  you 
fiance  ?  " 

**  No,  Ma'am,"  answered  Prisciila. 

**  Can't  (lanct* ! "  cried  the  Queen. 
**  Why,  wluTevcr  were  you  hrou^dit  up  ? 
Fardini^ale,  show  her  how  to  dancr." 

Then  this  vrry  grand  lady,  wIkj  ai)peared 
to  be  in  favour  at  the  time,  steppeil  down 
from  the  daVs,  and  went  throu<^h  a  statelv 
dance,  all  bv  herself,  while  the  musicians, 
who  sat  uj)  in  a  gallery,  playeti  a  solemn 
air ;  but  she  wore  such  a  large  hoop  that 
she  looked,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  balloon 
floating  over  the  Ihjor. 

Prisciila  was  deeply  impressed,  but  at 
the  same  time  she  could  not  see  how  the 
lady's  dancing  couhl  be  any  help  to  her 
mother,  and  when  the  performance  was 
over  she  timitlly  ask<'d  the  Queen  where 
the  doctor  was  to  be  found. 

**  All  in  good  time,"  rej)lieii  that  august 
personage.  **  Send  for  the  Court  Sooth- 
sayer." 


An  attendant  was  despatched  imme- 
diately, and,  after  a  little  delay,  a  bent 
figure  was  seen  coming  slowly  up  the  haL 
The  figure  was  that  of  a  very  old  nun, 
older  even  than  the  porter  at  the  gate,  and 
his  long  white  hair  fell  over  his  shouldcK. 
He  wore  a  black  skull-cap,  and  a  lor.;; 
black  robe,  edged  with  fur. 

The  Queen  stepped  forward  and  look 
his  hand.  Then,  bidding  him  be  seated, 
she  brought  Prisciila  forward  and  asked— 

**  Who  is  this  girl  .^" 

The  old  man  looked  at  Prisciila  w^th 
eyes  that  glittered  under  his  bushy  whit* 
eyebrows.     Then  he  answered — 

"  Penniloe — Prisciila  Penniloc*." 

"  Penniloe— ah  !  "  The  Queen  drew  a 
deep  breath.  She  repeated  the  name 
several  times  in  such  a  delightful  manner 
that  it  sounded  like  poetry.  "  Luckv  girl." 
she  said  ;  **  had  your  name  been  anuhine 
but  Penniloe  no  power  on  earth  couIJ 
have  made  us  take  an  interest.  But  sincr 
it  is  Penniloe  " — here  she  turned  to  the  olJ 
soothsaver — **  what  about  her  ?  " 

**  Her  mother  is  a  widow  called  Anna 
Penniloe,"  answered  the  old  man,  *•  an*i 
she  takes  in  washing." 

'*And  a  good  trade  too,"  said  the 
Queen,  **  so  long  as  she  sends  it  out  again. 
\\'e  ourselves  liave  missed  things  occasion- 
ally— but  proceed." 

**  Her  grandfather  is  old  Alderman 
Hlucbump,  of  Princhester;  and  he  cast 
his  daughter  out  and  refused  to  o'.vn  her 
because  she  married  a  soldier." 

**  Horrible  !  "  cried  the  Queen.  *'  Can 
such  things  be  ?  Married  a  soldier,  and 
takes  in  washing — a  most  worthy  creature, 
we  perceive.  But  the  Alderman  must  be 
made  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways.  From 
this  moment  we  take  the  matter  into  our 
own  hantis.  Ladies,  we  leave  this  child 
with  you.  Mntertain  her,  while  we  and  our 
tnisty  Tummas  bring  this  little  affair  to  a 
conclusion." 

So  the  ladies  surrounded  Prisciila,  and 
carried  her  off  to  show  her  the  wonders  of 
the  Palace.  And  there,  for  a  while,  wc  will 
leave  her. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  make  our  wav 
to  Princhester,  where,  in  Alderman  Blue- 
bump's  house,  a  ver>'  lively  scene  i»-as  in 


progress.  Evening  had  come  on,  and  the 
rooms  were  brilliantly  hghted.  In  the 
long  oak-panelled  dining-room  the  family 
portraits  looked  stiffly  down  out  of  garlands 
of  holly  and  ever^eens,  and  the  table  was 
«.ei  out  with  a  lordly  supper.  Wax  candlus 
in  massive  silver  candlesticks  threw  a  soft 
Jight  on  the  smiling  faces  that  surrounded 


the  foot.  How  he  cracked  his  old  jokes, 
and  laughed  till  his  fat  sides  shook  I 
When  he  made  a  joke  all  his  children  and 
grandchildren  laughed  dutifully  in  chorus, 
although  most  of  them  had  heard  all  the 
old  fellow's  quips  many  a  time. 

They  drank    all    sorts  of   toasts,   and 
among  them  the  Alderman  stood  up  and 


Thf  Queen  brvught  Priicill.x  /.rt. 


the  festive  board ;  for  the  Alderman  and 
his  spouse  were  giving  a  family  party,  and 
all  the  sons  and  daughters,  and  their 
childrt-n,  were  there— all  but  two.  What  a 
contrast  between  that  gaily  lighted  room 
and  the  dark  cottage,  cold  and  still,  where 
one  poor  lonely  woman  lay  almost  uncon- 
scious on  her  bed,  with  her  eyes  wide 
open  and  her  white  lips  only  moving 
slightly ! 

The  Alderman  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  and  his  wife,  a  buxom  dame,  sat  at 


proposed  the  health  of  "absent  friends." 
He  held  a  glass  high,  but  the  moment  the 
words  left  his  lips  it  was  dashed  from  iiis 
hand,  and  fell  with  a  cra.sh  on  the  floor. 

Mrs.  Bluebump  screamed,  and  the  Al.ie.r- 
man  looked  round  in  consternation.  He 
thought  at  first  that  someone  had  done  it 
out  of  mischief,  but  there  was  cK'arly  no 
one  near  him  at  the  time. 

"  Whatever  is  the  matter,  Jerrj' .' "  asked 
Mrs,  Bluebump.   "One  of  the  best  glasses. 
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**  I — I  don't  know,"  stammered  the 
Alderman,  who  looked  quite  pale. 

Somehow,  after  this  curious  occurrence, 
the  evening  seemed  to  drag.  A  fog 
appeared  to  have  got  into  the  room,  and 
the  children  began  to  quarrel.  Their 
ciders  were  not  much  better,  and  when 
bed- time  came  everybody  was  in  a 
thoroughly  bad  temper,  and  wished  they 
had  never  come.  Fortunately  for  them, 
people  went  to  bed  a  good  deal  earlier 
then  than  they  do  now. 

When  Bluebump  and  his  wife  were 
under  the  bedclothes,  the  lady  began  to 
upbraid  her  spouse. 

"  It 's  not  been  a  success,  so  far,"  she 
said,  **  and  it  *s  all  your  fault — going  so 
grumpy  after  you  dropped  your  glass.  It 
was  a  good  glass,  of  course,  but  you 
might  have  lost  a  fortune,  to  judge  from 
the  way  you  behaved.  I  couldn't  think 
what  had  come  to  you." 

**  No,  nor  me  neither,  my  dear,"  replied 
Bluebump  in  a  solemn  voice  ;  **  but  some- 
thing came,  sure  enough,  and  knocked 
that  glass  out  of  my  hand." 

**  Mercy  on  us,"  cried  Mrs.  Bluebump, 
**you'Il  be  saying  'twas  ghosts  next." 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it 's  my  firm  belief 
it  was." 

"  Nonsense,"  she  replied  ;  **  you  must 
have  been  drinking  too  much  wine." 

**  If  you  remember,  my  dear,"  Blue- 
bump went  on,  "I  was  just  proposing  a 
toast  to " 

"Absent  friends,"  interrupted  a  deep 
voice  from  behind  the  bed-curtains,  and  to 
the  horror  of  the  pair  a  frightful-looking 
head  peeped  in  at  them.  Neither  of  them 
could  have  told  what  the  face  was  like, 
for  both  instantly  buried  their  heads  in 
the  bedclothes,  trembling  with  fright. 

"  Absent  friends,"  said  the  same  voice ; 
"  but  what  were  you  doing  to  forget  your 
absent  child  ?  Jeremiah  Bluebiunp,  your 
hour  has  come !  " 

Bluebump  made  no  reply,  but  kicked 
feebly  under  the  clothes ;  Mrs.  Bluebump 
groaned. 

Then  another  voice  spoke,  low  and 
clear,  and  sweet  as  the  chimes  that 
were  just  stealing  out  through  the  frosty 
air.    EJeven  o'clock ! 


"  Yet  there  is  time,"  it  said.  "  Go  to 
your  daughter  before  twelve  o'clock  to- 
night, and  you  may  save  both  her  and 
yourself.  Woman,  your  child,  the  little 
child  who  lay  on  your  breast  and  played 
at  your  knee,  is  dying — your  little  girl  is 
dying.  Little  Anna— all  alone  in  the  cottage 
by  the  river." 

The  voice  was  soft  and  tender,  and  from 
under  the  bedclothes  came  a  stifled  sob. 

"  One  hour ! "  said  the  deep,  solemn 
voice. 

**  Four  miles  away,"  pleaded  the  gentle 
voice ;  **  only  four  miles — not  far  from  the 
cross-roads — all  alone." 

Another  instant,  and  with  a  wild  cry  and 
a  hurricane  of  bedclothes,  Mrs.  Bluebump 
was  on  the  floor.  Everything  was  in  its 
place  ;  the  lamp  burnt  dimly  ;  there  was 
no  one  in  the  room  but  herself  and  the 
Alderman.  Tummas  Shamus  and  the 
Queen  of  the  Parabobs  were  gone. 

**  Jerry,"  cried  Mrs.  Bluebump  in 
excited  tones  to  the  shrouded  form,  "  get 
up — there's  nobody  here.  Be  quick,  we 
must  be  off"." 

The  Alderman  looked  out  with  a  scared 
face.  Mrs.  Bluebump  was  busy  hurrying 
on  her  clothes. 

**  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  '*  he  asked. 

"  Do  ?  "  she  cried,  **  why,  go  to  Anna, 
of  course  ;  and  there  isn't  a  moment  to 
lose.  Get  up  and  put  the  horse  in  ;  or,  if 
you  won't,  I  '11  do  it  myself." 

Jeremiah  was  dazed ;  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  doing ;  but  he  obeyed  his 
wife  without  a  murmur,  and,  piling  on  all 
the  furs  they  could  find,  the  pair  crept 
down  the  stairs,  and  out  of  the  dark  housi* 
into  the  chilly  night.  They  brought  out 
the  horse  and  harnessed  him,  and  away 
they  went  at  full  speed. 

*•  Where  should  I  drive  to  ? "  asked 
Bluebump. 

"  Straight  on,  till  I  tell  you  to  turn,'* 
replied  the  lady ;  "  I  know  the  place  as 
well  as  if  I'd  been  there." 

«  «  «  ♦ 

Who  shall  tell  of  all  the  wonders  that 
Priscilla  saw  in  that  extraordinary  place  ? 
I  am  sure  I  could  not,  if  I  began  now  and 
went  on  till  next  year*  Such  splendid 
rooms  1      Such    lovely    pictures  1      Such 
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gardens  full  of  (lowers — and  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  too  I  Why,  there  were  trees 
with  dolls  growing  on  them,  all  readv 
dressed  I  Pris>.illa  pickelonc  just  as  >ou 
might  piLk  an  apple  and  has.  it  yet  fur  all 
I  know.  There  were  butterflies  pla\inj, 
at  kiss-in  the  ring  round  roses  an  1  littk 
boys  and  girl  dancing  on  a  green  lain 
who  took  Priscillas  hand  and  madt,  htr 
play  with  them  while  the  beautitui  Court 
ladies  looked  on  and  smiled  and  some 
limes  joined  m  the  fun  The  sun  shone 
brightly,  the  birds  sang  and  fountains 
threw  diamond  sprai  into  the  warm  air 
You  never  would  haii"  guessed  that  it  was 
winter  outside. 

But  everything  must  have  an  end  some 

time,  and  when  Priscilla  heard  the  Queen's 

I  clear  voice  calling  "  Priscilla  Penniloe  !  " 

I  the  knew  that  she  would  have  to  be  going. 

ITie  Queen  fame  over  the  grass  grace- 

fkilly  as  a  swan  floating  on  the  water,  her 

long  robes   sweeping    behind    her.      She 

held  nut  her  white  hand  to  Priscilla,  and 

d  it  softly  on  her  golden  curls. 

"  You  will  have  to  leave  us  now,  little 

L  girl,"  she  said,  smiling  beautifully,  "  but 

le  day  perhaps,  if  you  keep  good,  you 

(-  will  come  here  again." 

Then  Tummas  Shamus  appeared,  and 

['taking  Priscilla's  hand,  he  led  her  away, 

i.Bfler  she    had  kissed    the    children,    who 

waved  their  hands  to  her  as  she  went  into 

I  Ihe  Palace. 

Tummas  was  very  kind,  and  although  he 
L  kept  changing  his  manner  and  appeaniiice 
I  ■  every  few  minutes,  Priscilla  could  not  help 
I  ■  thinking  what  an  extremely  nice  man  he  was. 
They  passed  the  old  fellow  at  the  lodge, 
I  who  insisted  upon  giving  ihem  tickets  to 
I ,  go  out,  and  taking  them  back  after  they  had 
\  ^t  outside,  and  Tummas  told  Priscilla  not 
rto  be  surprised  if  she  often  saw  Am  again. 


It  was  beautifully  light  in  the  Palace 
gardens,  but  outside  in  the  road  it  was 
quite  dark  and  cold,  and  the  stars  were 
sh  ning.  In  front  of  the  gate  stood  a  neat 
1  Itle  carriage,  into  which  Tummas  handed 
Prise  lla,  and  taking  the  reins  himself. 
the>  drove  off. 

Soon  they  arrived  at  Mrs.  Penniloe's 
cottage,  and  Priscilla  opened  the  door  and 
went  in. 

To  her  astonishment  she  found  her 
mother  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
with  her  head  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  a 
lad(  who  sat  by  her  side,  and  they  seemed 
lo  be  taking  it  in  turns  to  laugh  and  cry ; 
while  an  old  man  went  stumping  about  the 
kitchen,  wiping  his  eyes.  As  soon  as  Mrs. 
Penniloe  saw  Priscilla  she  rose  up  and 
caught  her  in  her  arms. 

"Oh,  Priscilla!"  she  said,  "wherever 
have  you  been  .'  I  thought  you  were  lost. 
Here 's  j'our  grandmother  come  to  see 
me,  and  grandpa  was  just  going  to  rouse 
the  whole  town  to  look  for  you." 

Then  Priscilla  was  hugged  and  kissed 
by  her  grandparents,  and  Tummas  Shamus 
stood  smiling  in  the  doorway. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  was  a  loud  noise 
of  shouting  and  singing  outside,  and  when 
they  went  to  the  door  they  saw  the  Queen 
of  the  Parabobs  and  all  her  Court  in  front 
of  the  cottage.  .\!1  the  flowers  in  the 
garden  were  in  full  bloom,  and  it  seemed 
like  summer.  But  only  for  an  instant. 
They  heard,  above  the  sound  of  the  voices, 
a  clock  striking  twelve,  and  on  the  last 
stroke  the  Queen,  the  Court,  and  Tummas 
Shasjus  were  gone,  and  all  was  dark  and 
silent"* 

But  in  the  cottage  Mrs.  Bluebump 
clasped  her  daughter  to  her  heart,  and 
Priscilla  sat  on  the  Alderman's  knee.  And 
that  was  the  main  thing,  wasn't  it  ? 
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FAMOUS  CHRISTMAS-BOXES. 

UMISBNT    MEN     WHOSE     BIRTHDAYS     FALL     AT     YULE-TIDE. 

Br  GEORGE  A.  WADE. 


ALL  kinds  of  Christmas  presents  have 
at  one  time  or  another  been  given 
by  happy  hearts  to  those  whom  they  held 
in  esteem  and  affection,  or  whom,  from 
motives  of  policy,  it  seemed  desirable  to 
conciliate  at  the  festive  season.  Dui 
surely  no  better  or  more  suitable  presents 
could  have  been 
given  by  Fate  to  a 
world  none  too  well 
supplied  with  them 
than  the  Christmas- 
boxes  which  con- 
sisted of  baby- boys 
destined  in  later 
days  to  become 
famous  as  men  who, 
in  different  ways, 
had  done  much  to 
help  the  world  and 
their  own  country- 
men towards  that 
which,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  calls  it, 
"makes  for 
rig-hteousness." 

On  Christmas 
Eve,  1838,  there 
came  into  the  world 
in  the  Lancashire 
town  of  Blackburn 
a  boy  whose  name 
was  destined  to 
become  famous  towards  the  end  of  the 
century  as  that  of  one  of  our  foremost 
philosophers,  writers,  editors,  and  states- 
men. Doubtless  those  who  saw  the  baby 
at  that  time  so  many  years  ago  had  little 
premonition  of  the  fame  that  he  was  to 
make  for  himself.  When  he  was  christened 
"John." it  seemed  a  commonplace  name 


THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  MOKLEV,  P.C. 


enough  to  give  him,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  "John  Mortey"  of  that 
day  that  suggested  his  future  greatness. 
But  how  well  that  is  recognised  to-day! 
The  Liberal  Party  of  the  kingdom  looks 
upon  Mr.  John  Morley  as  one  of  its  very 
finest  men.  As  an  orator  and  debater  his 
renown  is  world- 
wide ;  as  a  lover  of 
freedom  and  a 
supporter  of  all 
that  is  calculated 
to  benefit  his 
f el  low-men  there  is 
hardly  a  Parlia- 
mentary member 
who  has  a  higher 
reputation. 
C  heltcnham 
College  can  claim 
that  she  taught  him 
many  things  that 
he  knows;  and 
Lincoln  College,  at 
Oxford,  can  boast 
that  she  sheltered 
him  when  he  was 
imbibing  the  spirit 
of  philosophy  that 
Oxford  has  given  to 
so  many  noted  men. 
Editor  at  various 
times  of  such  papers 
and  magazines  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazetk, 
Macmillan's  Magazint,  the  Forlnighlly 
Review,  and  others,  that  thoughtful,  clean- 
shaven face,  with  its  look  of  determination 
and  reserved  strength,  has  always  impressed 
Englishmen.  They  felt  that  Mr.  Morley 
meant  what  he  said,  and  that  he  said  it 
after  mature  thought,  however  much  they 
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might  disagree  with  him.  "  Honest  John" 
is  the  nickname  he  acquired  years  ago 
amongst  his  friends,  and  such  is  in  itself 
no  small  tribute  to  his  fame  and  truth  in 
an  age  that  b  occasionally  somewhat 
inclined  to  take  a  cynical  view  of  the 
latter  quality. 

Long,  long  before  John  Morley,  as  a 
baby,  came  a  Christmas  gift  to  his 
parents,  there  entered  into  the  world  on 
Christmas  Eve  a  boy  who  was  no  less 
than  twenty-live  jears  old  when  John 
Morley  was    born, 

but  who  is  still  with         .  . 

us,  loved    and    re-         | 

spected     by     all         ; 

Englishmen      who 

have    shouted    the 

strains  of  "  Cheer, 

Boys,    Cheer!"   as 

the  Guards  placed 

it  on  their  way  to 

the  front;    or  who 

have     sung     on 

Atlantic     steamers, 

whilst  they  watched 

the  loved  shores  of 

England  disappear 

'neath    the    waves, 

that  equally  famous 

song.     "To     the 

West, to  the  West!  " 

Sheerness   has   the 

honour    of     being 

the  place  that  gave 

birth    to    Henry 

Russell.      The   sea 

was  familiar  to  him  mk. 

from  youth,  and  he 

learned  to  love  it  and  ponder  on  its  !ifi 

myster)'.    Hence  the  renown  and  jiopu 

of  his  sea-songs,  the  verve  aiul  swii 

his  entertainments  now  lonj,'  past. 

To  us  in  our  day  this  man.  still  livii 
Kensington,  is  hardly  more  than  a  ) 
of  bygone  times.     Itut  to  our  fathe 
Crimean  War  days  he  was  intleed  a 
sonage  of  note.      He   was  the   "  i 
Stuart"  of  1854,  and  ind.-ed  more. 
he  sang  his  own  songs,  and 
such  excited  crowds  that, 
like  Leeds  and   Manchesi 
E  the  halls  whore  he 


as  crowded  as  the  halls  themselves  with 

an  enthusiastic  populace  that  joined  in  the 
chorus,  when  the  singer  reached  it,  with  a 
gusto  that  would  have  done  credit  to  any 
Mansion  House  "Mafeking"  audience! 

This  grand  old  man,  as  stated  aboi'e, 
yet  lives,  hale  antl  hearty,  at  the  great  age 
of  eight)'- seven.  England  is  proud  of 
him,  and  he  is  proud  of  England.  Had 
generation    been    even   disposed   to 


forget  ' 
(though 


wed    to    Henrj'    Russell 
■  has  been),  such  a  thing 
\voui(l     have    been 
_  rendered    impos- 

sible when  it  recol- 
lected that  the 
finest  living  writer 
of  sea-  stories, 
William  Clark 
Russell,  is  the 
veteran's  son.  We 
owe  something  to 
the  baby-boy  who 
came  into  the  world 


L'mbei 


that     De. 

night  at  Sheer 

not  nc   alone,   but 

the     Hhole      great 

l':mpire  of  Britain. 

The     present 

Lord  Chief  Justice, 

Lord   Alverstonc 

(much  belter  known 

bv  his  old  title  of 

Sir     Richard 

,  Webster),  first  saw 

thelightonDee.iz, 

1841.     Compared 

whh  Henry  Kusseli 

ig  man.     lUit  liow  high 

in    the    s])here    he    has 

legal  and    rarliameutary 

een    his !     C'burterliouse 

if  having  eilucaled  him. 


edit 


^eli.» 


■  the  great 


sang  them  lo 
i,.  I.ig  t<„v„s 
r,  the  streets 
tas  were  often 


When  at  school  and  University,  young 
Webster  gained  a  great  renown  as  an 
athlete,  and  that  renown  he  has  never 
lost  liir(Jugh  his  long  life.  It  is  true  that 
he  does  not  now  run  races  for  nietlals  and 
cups,  which  in  the  olden  days  he  almost 
always  had   the    pleasure  of  cMvivwt  qS. 
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against  his  rivals ;  nor  does  he_  now  row 
in  University  boat-races,  or  take  part  in 
Utiiversity  cricket- m atch es ;  but  the  schol- 
astic world   still    looks    upon   the    Lord 
Chief  Justice  as  one  of  its  most  brilliant 
examples  that  work  and  play  can  both  be 
combined  successfully ;   and  the  athletic 
undergraduate   still    ponders  as  to  what 
fame  this  great  man  might  have  attained 
had  he  devoted  his  talents  wholly  to  that 
branch  of  University  life  instead  of  going     famous  judges ; 
in  for  "  swotting !  " 
In    this    year    of 
grace     igoo,     Lord 
Alverstone,      after 
having  worked  hard 
as  M.P.  for  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  Solicitor- 
General,    Attorney- 
General,  Master  of 
the    Rolls,  and    in 
many    other    posts, 
is  yet  ever  keen  up- 
on   such    trides    as 
"Which    is    the 
champion   cricket 
county  ?  "  or  "  Who 
will  nin  the  Boat- 
race  ? "     His  legal 
k  n  o  H- 1  e  d  g  c     is 
immense;  few  oppo- 
nents cared  totackle 
him    in    those    by- 
gone days  when  he 
was  in  the  forensic 

arena.      But   he    is  ,_orp  ^, 

equally  at  home  in 

presiding  at  a  meeting  of  Surrey  County 
Cricket  Club  or  in  regulating  the  sports 
of  the  village  near  which  stands  his 
country-house.  In  feet,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  is  what  you  might  term  a  first- 
class  all-round  man. 

Henry  Russell  will  rejoice  in  his  eighty- 
seven  years  on  Dec.  14  next.  But  we 
have  a  well-known  Christmas-box  who 
can  give  even  him  points,  since  this  year 
Dr.  Samuel  Smiles  will  complete  his 
eighty  -  eighth  anniversary  !  You  know 
him  well,  though  you  may  never  have 
seen  him.  You  and  he  became  friends 
in  those  years  when,  as  a  lad  in  the 
teens,  you  found  oat    what  a  boy  conlH 


become    even    if  without  monej',    with- 
out friends,  without  influence,  all  entirely 
owing  to   a  determination   to  avail  him- 
self  of    "Self-  Help."     You    will    nevfr 
forget  how  much  you  owe  to  Dr.  Samuel 
Smiles     for     encouraging     you     by    that 
interesting  and  enthralling   book.     .Many 
of  its  most  wonderful   examples  of  self- 
help  are  graven  on  your  memory  to-day  : 
boys  who  were  barbers'  sons,  but  became 
s   who  were  pit-lads, 
but  rose  to  be  cele- 
brated engineers  ; 
boys   who   were 
street-sweepers,  but 
developed    into 
famous  artists. 

Samuel  Smiles 
can  speak  and  wriiu 
with  force  and  truth, 
for  his  has  been  a 
varied  life.    He  was 
trained  as  a  surgeon; 
he    did    duty  as    a 
Leeds  newspaper 
editor ;  he  served  as 
secretary  to  a  great 
railway.      Resides 
these  he  did  innu- 
merable other  (hings 
and  played    several 
other  parts.    But  all 
the  time    his   studfr 
and  reading   were 
immense;    he 
absorbed  everything 
he     could    in     his 
work.      And  the  results   of  all   this  were 
such  inspiring    books   as  "Self -Help," 
"  Character,"     "  Duty,"    and     "  Thrift," 
Then    there    came    also    the    "  Life    of 
Stephenson,"    "  Robert    Dick,"    and    of 
others   whom     Smiles    had    known    and 
learned  to  love  and  reverence. 

It  was  two  days  before  Christmas  that 
the  boy  came  as  a  Christmas-box  to  a 
Scotch  family  who  lived  at  Haddington, 
for  Dec.  13  is  the  birthday  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Smiles.  And  when  Edinburgh  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.1>., 
it  conferred  it  upon  one  of  the  most 
•worthy  recipients  of  any  honorary  degree 
ia  modem  days.      If  ever  thera  was  a  case 
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where,  as  has  been  said,  the  recipient  of 
the  degree  honoured  the  Universitj-  as 
much  as  the  Universit_v  honoured  him, 
that  case  was  the  present  instance. 

Akeeneye.a  bright  smile,  an  encouraging 
manner,  a  head  while  with  age  and  honour— 
such  is  the  picture  of  that  uell  -  known 
fece  to-day.  Kighly- eight  this  Christmas, 
and  respected  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  throughout  the  world:  men  in  our 
colonies  who  have  never  setn  his  face  but 
who  recognise  what  they  one  to  his  books  ; 
Americans,  who  are  never  tired  of  jiraising 
him  and  profiting  by  his  exampk-s — such  is 
Samuel  Smiles.  Long  may  that  kindly  faci- 
yet  beam  on  us. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Henry  Fitz-Alan 
Howard,  Earl  Marshal  of  Kngland.  whose 
several  titles  alone  «<iuld  fill  one  jiage  of 
this  Magazine,  may  also  be  regarded  as  a 
Christmas-box  of  no  mean  order,  seeing 
that  he  was  bom  within  two  days  of  the 
fiunons  day  in  1847.  He  is  the  youngest 
of  the  Christmas  presents  we  have  to  notice 
in  this  article,  but  he  is  by  no  means  the 
least  distinguished,  apart  from  his  high 
rank  in  the  English  Peerage.  He  has 
meted  in  man}-  capacities  for  his  political 


party,  his  latest  r&le  in  that  line  being  his 
tenure  of  the  Postmastership  before  Lord 
Londonderry's  rigime  commenced. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  showed  his 
patriotism  and  his  acknowledgment  of 
the  doctrine  of  noblase  oblige  by  giving  up 
his  post  in  the  Government  and  going 
out  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Boer  War.  How 
he  bore  himself  there,  and  how  well  he 
did  his  duty  like  the  humblest  soldier,  we 
have  MO  need  to  recount.  There  is  a  long 
list  of  Howards  and  Xorfolks  running 
throughout  the  historj-  of  England,  and  a 
very  chequered  career  has  been  theirs  along 
the  reigns.  ISut  nobody  ever  yet  read  of 
a  Howard  ivho  did  not  do  his  duty  ;  and 
the  traces  of  disloyalty  and  treason  that 
can  be  found  in  the  stories  of  many  of 
our  old  families  are  conspicuously  absent 
from  the  race  of  Xorfolks. 

The  lot  of  Henry  Filz-.\lan  Howard  of 
to-day  has  been  cast  in  happier  times 
than  that  of  many  of  his  forefathers.  But 
he  has  fulfilled  it  just  as  well.  Ask 
Sheffield,  that  almost  adores  her  late 
Lord  Mayor — the  man  who  has  given  all 
kinds  of   rich  gifts   to    the   cullerj-  town. 
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Ask  Arundel,  the  town  near  his  Sussex 
home— the  town  that  knows  him  well. 
There  you  will  find  a  striking  example 
of  "  a  prophet  that  has  honour  in  his 
own  countrj',"  And  when  a  man  has 
achieved  that  fame  he  has  done  as  much 
as  most  people  can  ever  hope  to  do. 

So  far,  in  our  list  of  famous  Christmas- 
boxes  we  have  not  come  across  one 
whose  birthday  is  actually  on  Christmas 
Day  itself.  But  we  are  going  to  mention 
one  such,  and  one 
who  is  not  the  least 
famous  of  them  all, 
though  perhaps 
least  known  to  the 
man  in  the  street. 
For  Oxford  prides 
herself  that  she  has 
now  truly  got  the 
"Grand  Old  Man" 
of  scholarship,  as 
well  as  of  Univer- 
sity fame.  And 
Oxford's  granti  old 
man  is  a  veritable 
Christmas-box,  for 
he  was  bom  on 
Christmas  morning, 
1810.  He  smiles, 
doubtless,  i  n  d  u  1- 
genlly  at  the. claims 
of  Henry  Russell 
and  Dr.  Smiles  to  be 
considered  old,  and 
murmurs  to  himself, 
"  Why,  I  can  give 
Smiles  two  years'  start,  and  then  beat  him ! " 


Balliol,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
his  influence  has  lasted  over  a  much 
longer  period,  and  is  not  dead  yet.  For 
decades  now  Dr.  Sewell  has  presided  over 
the  destinies  of  New  College,  and  all  the 
tribe  of  Wykehamists  and  others  who 
have  passed  through  it  have  borne  his 
hall-mark,  so  to  speak.  Very  recently 
the  Doctor  has  retired  from  this  active 
service,  consequent  on  a  severe  illnfss. 
Rest  and  quiet  have,  at  his  advanced  age, 


become 

despite    his    own 

wishes. 

Had  we  space  to 
prolong  this  article 
we  might  speak  of 

Christmas  -  boxes 
not  altogether  un- 
known, even  if  not 
so  celebrated  as 
those  mentioned. 
There  is.  M.  de 
Biowitz,  the  great 
Times  correspondent 
in  Paris,  who  cele- 
brates his  natal  day 
on  Dec.  18,  and  can 
look  back  over  a 
long  period  of  sixty- 
eight  years,  with, 
half-way  through  it, 
that  Siege  and  Fire 
of  Paris  that  he 
described  so  well. 
There  is  Canon 
Teignmouth  Shore,  the  Queen's  Chaplain, 
Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  gave  birth  to      and  a  great  friend  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince 


James  Sewell  in  the  year  1810.  His  father 
was  a  solicitor,  but  young  Sewell,  from 
his  youth  up,  showed  his  preference  for 
scholastic  work.  He  was  a  brilliant  success 
at  Winchester;  his  triumphs  went  on  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  in  his  student  days; 
and  he  finally  rose  to  be  head  of  that  same 
seat  of  learning,  and  Vice-Chancel  lor  of 
his  loved  University! 

What  Oxford  owes  to  Sewell  cannot  be 
lightly  estimated.  If  it  is  true  that  his 
influence  was  never  so  great  for  a  season, 
nor  so  widely  spread,  as  that  of  Jowett  at 


of  Wales ;  for  the  Canon's  birthday  is  in 
Christmas  week,  though  his  age  (59)  is 
youthful,  compared  with  that  of  several 
men  we  have  mentioned. 

Of  one  thing  these  famous  men  may  be 
sure ;  Britain  here  in  Europe,  and  Greater 
Britain  abroad,  wish  to  them  all,  without 
distinction,  this  Christmas.  "  Many  happy 
returns  of  the  day,"  in  the  most  hearty 
and  true  fashion,  and  couple  with  that 
wish  the  companion  one  for  them  all, 
"A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  very  Happy 
New  Year  I " 
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No.  IV,— IRIS, 


By    WALTER    E.   GROGAN* 


WHEN  Bob  asked  me  down  to  his 
place  in  Sussex  for  the  shooting, 
I  had  no  idea  that  there  would  be  a  regular 
house-party. 

"  It  will  help  you  to  forget  the  Fresh- 
men's Goddess,"  he  said  with  a  laugh. 
*•  Nothing  like  shooting  -  breakfasts  for 
unrequited  affection." 

I  was  rather  sensitive  about  that  affair. 
It  is  not  particularly  soothing  to  one's 
self-esteem  to  be  vanquished  in  the  lists 
of  love  by  an  "h"-less  Cockney  shopman; 
but  I  was  very  fond  of  shooting,  and 
Bob's  governor  preserved  very  strictly ; 
so  I  went. 

I  arrived  rather  late,  and  in  dressing  for 
dinner  I  spoiled  three  ties  ;  so  when  I  had 
descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  big  staircase 
the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  were 
consuming  soup.  Dinner  was  always  served 
exactly  at  half-past  seven.  It  never  varied, 
was  never  hurried  forward  or  delaved  for 
anyone.  Bob  often  swore  he  was  born 
three  hours  before  his  time  on  purpose 
that  the  rule  should  not  be  broken. 

I  waited,  in  order  to  slip  in  under  cover 
of  general  conversation.  At  present  they 
were  greedily  hungry,  and  there  was  a 
dead  silence.  People  are  so  inconsiderate 
when  they  are  hungry  !  Suddenly  I  heard 
fiti't  frou-frou  of  silk  behind  me,  and  look- 
ing round,  I  saw  a  woman  descending, 
breathlessly  struggling  with  a  glove.  I 
noticed  that  she  was  young,  that  her  hair 
was  black,  and  that  she  was  pretty.  I  felt 
inwardly  glad  that  the  people  were  hungry. 
and  that  I  had  therefore  waited. 

When  she  reached  the  last  stair  she 
five  vent  to  a  petulant  exclamation,  and 


looked  up  with  a  pout.     I  smiled,  and  hef 
frown  relaxed. 

**  May  the  gods  be  praised !  Do  up  my 
glove,"  she  exclaimed.  I  went  towards 
her  and  she  sat  down  on  the  stairs,  hold- 
ing out  her  gloved  hand  in  a  businesslike 
manner. 

It  was  a  very  pretty  hand,  small,  slender, 
and  artistic.  I  took  it  in  mine  and 
regarded  it  with  fixed  attention. 

**  Well,"  she  said,  stamping  impatiently. 

"I  am  sorry,"  I  said,  apologetically, 
"  but  I  do  not  carry  a  buttonhook.  A  mis- 
take, of  course." 

**  You  have  fingers  !  And  the  soup  will 
be  cold." 

**  Yes,  but  pardon  me — a  little  tight,  I 
am  afraid ;  won't  get  them  together,"  I 
murmured,  still  holding  her  hand.  I  had 
sat  down  on  the  stair  above  her,  and  leant 
forward  so  that  her  head  was  verv  near 
mv  cheek. 

She  snatched  away  her  hand  and  looked 
at  me  in  a  very  aggressive  manner. 

**  They  are  absurdly  big — 1  can  na^er  get 
gloves  the  right  size.  These  are  exactly 
two  sizes  too  large." 

*'  Yes,  I  see  that."  I  smiled  soothingly. 
"  You  take  a  rather  small  size,  vou  see. 
But  I  am  so  clumsy  :  if  you  have  a  hairpin 
quite  disengaged  I  should  be  so  much 
obliged." 

She  laughed,  and  her  other  hand  strayed 
inquisitively  over  her  hair.  I  kept  guard 
over  the  one  she  had  given  into  my  care. 

She  gave  me  a  hairpin — a  remarkably 
diminutive  one — and  I  did  up  her  glove 
quickly.  I  heard  a  rattle  of  plates  and  knew 
that  the  next  course  vias  b^vcv^  ^^\n^^. 
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She  looked  at  me  a  little  reproachfully. 

"  You  must  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience,"  she  began. 

"  My  mother,"  I  murmured. 

She  held  out  her  hand — the  other  one.  I 
looked  at  it  seriously. 

"  It  is  done  up,  I  am  afraid,"  I  said. 

"  Mj-  hairpin,"  she  demanded. 

I  put  it  in  my  waistcoat- pocket. 

"  Yiiu  would  not  be  so  mean  as  that  ?  "  I 
said.  "It  is  nothing  to  you — they  really 
are  absurdly  cheap — and  to  mc  it  will  be 
sacred." 

"The  sacred  hairpin,"  she  said  mis- 
chievously. "  How  can  a  hairpin  be 
sacred  ?  " 

"An  object  is  never  sacred.  It  is  its 
atmosphere,  its  memories,  its  historj-  which 
we  worship,  not  itself.  I  fear  we  have 
missed  the  soup.     Shall  we  go  in  ? " 

I  opened  the  tioor  softlj'  and  we  went 
in.  I  saw  that  there  were  two  jilaces  left 
for  us  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"  It  is  fate,"  I  whispered. 

As  we  jiassed  Bob's  father  he  hailed  her 
with  a  curious  smile — a  smile  in  which 
leniency  for  the  sake  of  her  beauty 
struggled  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
enormity  of  her  offence. 

"  Late  again,  Iris,"  hi;  said. 

"  I  waited  for  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Rudge. 
|')hn  told  me  he  had  not  come  down.  He 
is  a  stranger,  and  1  thought  it  my  duty  to 
keep  him  in  counlcnance."  She  sailed  on 
towards  her  seat  with  a  divine  air  of  inno- 
ci'iicy,  and  I  followed,  pursued  by  Bob's 
father's  warning — 

"  We  dine  at  half-past  seven,  Fordham." 

I  was  too  indignant  to  speak  until  the 
first  entree. 

"  How  could  you  do  it  ? "  I  ventured  at 
last. 

Her  answer  was  most  inconsequent, 

"  Ought  we  to  speak  ?  We  have  not 
been  introduced." 

"  It  didn't  matter  on  the  .stairs,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  then  I  wanted  you."     After  that  I 

With  the  ices  she  looked  lowards  me. 
"  By  the  way,  I  didn't  mean  that." 
"  What .'  "     I  was  ceremoniously  polite. 
"What    you    thought    I     (Ud.      Wiib." 
ahe  went  on,  speaking  across  tW  XaV>\e, 


"  introduce  me  to  Mr.  Fordham.    Hcfa 
not  think  it  quite  correct  to  ipeikiri 

you  have  told  me  his  name  offic^.' 

Bob  looked  up. 

"  Three  to  one  is  about  as  ncuu^a 
do  it?"  he  said,  speaking  ihr  end  tfl 
last  sentence  to  his  compaiiiixi  acrad 


Fordh3fl(-^»i 

VoucanfpriM 
you."  liai 
we    lavjlMia 

the  procnaa. 

drawing-rogri 


(lowers  at  us. 
mean  Miss  Reilm: 
Tattersall's,  or  I ' 
done  so  serioiisli 
when  she  left  to 
unwilling  women 
whispered — 

"  Save  me  a  cigarette  for  ifw 

Bob  came  over  ami  sat  l)psidc 

He  wasam-ui  who  is  li 
having  ruffled  hair.  Hi- 
was  ruffled,  untiiiy,  unm: 
and  genial  thrmigh  ami   i 

"  Have  a  ci);ar  .'  "  he  s; 
I  have  a  '  Reine  d'Amour.' 

I    looked   at    him    steac 
expanse  of  his  shirt-front  qi 
solitary  diamond  stud  twitif  ~ 

"Grace,"  I  oli^-rved.  witbi 
giving  a  valuable    opinioa 
deliberation,    "  was    not    ft 
sold  unsmokaMe  cigars." 

"  Which,  being  translated 
she    loved     a     Cockney 
despised     the     uiKicrgrftd- 
humbug,  Dick  :    but  bewai 

"Iris.-"'  I  ■■(■hoed,  witli 
indifference. 

".Miss  Kediiuiync.  the  giri 
eyes  and  the  innocent  air, 
truth  and — weil,  somctlUlig 

"  She  seems  nice,"  I 

"Oh,  she  is  nicr  L-nough 
trust  her  not,  she  'a  fitolinr 

"  .My  dear  E..b.  when  ■   " 
to    my    age,  ami — well, 
experience    of    tht:     sex 
modestly,  "there  is  tiitlc  ii 
a  victim  to  twt)  eyes  atirt  a 

"  For  experience,  read  f 
girl,"  he  commented. 

"A  harmless  tlirAtion: 
amuse  himself." 

Ho  chuckled  aixl  I  feU 
\    V.w«    Vt     n^x    nnber«d 
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J  fell  in-^kirdly  glad  Dial  Ihc  peopt.-  u-cre  liiiii^'iy.  a>ul  that  I  haJ  thin-Jon  ti'.utcd. 
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with  a  tenacious  memory  is  a  most  dis- 
turbing element. 

**  I  thought  I  would  warn  you,"  he  said. 

"Thanks.  Of  course  it's  awfully  good 
of  you,  Bob,  but  really  it  is  most  unneces- 

sar>'." 

•    **  Then  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  whole 

affair.      You   might   try  the    port,   Dick. 

The  governor  knows  port." 

When  we  went  into  the  drawing-room 
I  sought  Iris.  She  was  seated  in  a  low 
chair  bv  the  window.  Outside  ran  a 
long  balcony  with  steps  leading  to  the 
garden,  and  the  night  was  very  bright. 
The  windows  were  French,  and  partly 
open. 

"  Suggestive,"  I  murmured,  nodding  at 
the  window  and  leaning  over  her. 

**  It  is  like  life,"  she  answered  in  a  low 
voice,  not  even  moving  her  head — "all 
silver  and  shadows,  and  the  more  silver 
the  deeper  the  shadow." 

**  Yes ;  but  shadows  are  not  wholly 
unpleasant." 

**  Like  life  —  full  of  different  things, 
things  which  are  bright  and  things  which 
are  dark.  I  think  the  silver  must  repre- 
sent the  dreams,  and  the  shadows  the 
reality.  See  how  that  gaunt  tree  stains 
the  grass  with  its  black  shadow." 

"  Pity  Bob  doesn't  cut  it  down,  or  get 
his  governor  to." 

She  looked  at  mc  and  laughed. 

**  You     are     not     a     bit     sentimental, 

Mr. I    shall    never  remember  your 

name.  Why  are  not  all  men  born  with 
the  same  name  }  You  all  wear  the  sapie 
coats  and  say  the  same  things,  and  it 
would  be  so  much  more  convenient." 

•*  All  of  us  }  "  I  asked.  I  was  a  little 
hurt.  One  always  prides  oneself  upon 
one's  individuality. 

"  There  may  be  some  exceptions.*' 
She  glanced  quickly  over  her  shoulder 
at  me.  "Did  you  save  me  a  cigarette  ? 
Let  us  go  out." 

We  went  out,  unobserved  I  hoped,  until 
I  heard  a  wheezy  sound,  from  which  I 
gathered  that  Bob  was  stifling  a  chuckle. 

"  I  hate  rooms  when  there  is  space  to 
get  at.  Rooms  are  so  stuffy — they  are  so 
like  people,  so  square  and  open  to  the 
view  whh  little  horrible  cupboards  papered 


over.     Are   they  good }       ne   broke   off, 
selecting  a  cigarette  from  my  case. 

"  Russian — I  get  them " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know.  A  friend  in  the 
Foreign  Office  or  something.  You  all  do. 
Give  me  a  light." 

"  Is  there  any  need  }  " 
"  Your  cigarettes  are  not  self-lighting, 
are  they  ?  "  she  asked  contemptuously.  I 
knew  that  my  embryonic  attempt  at  a 
compliment  had  failed.  I  struck  a  match 
vigorously.  It  flared,  and  her  face  peered 
at  me  over  the  flame  with  a  bewitching 
smile. 

"  You  are  angry.  Don't  deny  it — I  can 
tell  it  by  your  voice,  your  manner,  the  way 
you  pull  your  moustache.  Don't  be  angry— 
with  me." 

"  I  can't  be,"  I  said  shortly. 

"  No  one  can — for  long,"  she  said  con- 
fidentially. "They  see  that  I  am  not 
responsible,  and  they  humour  me.  You 
must  humour  me.  I  change — women  do. 
It  is  only  you  men  who  never  alter.  Is 
it  not  a  little  depressing  to  be  a  man 
and  never  change,  to  be  one  round  of 
monotonous  constancy  t  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  kill  me.  As  it  is,  I  change.  I 
am  sad,  gay,  happy,  melancholy,  all  in  an 
hour.  And  men.  Men  are  verv  much 
like  matches — useful  for  a  time  and  after 
that — to  be  dropped." 

She  dropped  the  spent  match  as  she 
spoke,  and  trod  on  it  very  lightly.  I  was 
rather  bewildered — the  accusation  of  con- 
stancy was  a  little  startling. 

"  You*  see,  I  am  quite  candid."  She 
laughed. 

"  Are  you  }  "  I  asked,  looking  at  her. 

"  Isn't  that  rude  .?  " 

"An  inquiring  spirit  is  always  called 
rude.  There  is  really  no  such  thing  as 
rudeness.  Anything  that  is  annoying  to 
us  we  term  rudeness.  It  is  a  convenient 
habit." 

"  And  you  don't  believe  that  I  have 
been  candid  }  " 

"  I  am  so  far  your  admirer  as  to  repudiate 
such  an  idea." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"Because  no  beautiful  woman  is  candid- 
it  is  the  vice  of  her  ugly  sisters.  A 
beautiful  woman  talks,  laughs,  flirts,  does 
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eveiything  that  is  charming;,  and  relent- 
lessly rules  the  horrible  word  '  candid '  out 
of  her  vocabular)'." 

"Then   jou    disbelieve   what    I    have 

"  Oh,  no— this  seat  is  rather  jolly.    Shall 
we  sit  down  ?  " 


"  Of  course— 
"You  are  tr 


"  Are  you  out  of  practice  ?  " 
I  disregarded  that.    I  always  disregarded 
remarks  which  were    incon^'enienl.     It  is 


She  sat  down  and  looked  at  her  shoes      the  only  way  of  i 


with  a  frown.     I  smiled. 

Shr  Iia.l  -^nu-hl 

-1  wondrr  itiiu>vli;u-.'iiii' 

r-si-.l  usr"  slic 

to  take  the  citadel  by  slot 

rm.    KviTvuuriian 

a^ke<l  dr.arnib. 

believes  that  she  has  u 

uW  In  b,-«iUI.T  ;i 

•■  (If  eours.'.-  1  anMv.TLd  [ 

irom]i(ly. 

man  to  make  him  an  ard 

ent  1.IV.T.     Slu^  i. 

•■Is      that      an.>ih,T     .m 

iijiHiiU'tn,     or 

apt  to.  judge  by  her  own 

feeiing.s. 

et'olisin.-     The   billir,  I   am 

afrxiid  ■• 

I  think  she  must  ha' 

i-e  seen  my  smile. 

■■linih  prubahh.- 

Presently  she  looked  up 

■  with  biff  hahvjsli 

-  What  a  sliam<>  ii  is  iliai 

«e  ean't  come 

eyes. 

out     here     without    whisjier: 

■i   ami    smiles. 

*'  They  are  prcttv  sho 

es,  aron't  they  .-  " 

Why  sboiild  people  disbeliei 

.-<■  in  a  love  ol 

■he  said. 

twilifjht  from  an  abstract  poi 

nt  of  view?" 
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**  Don't    you    think    they     know    that 

twilight   is   not   so   beautiful    as "     I 

paused  and  looked  at  her. 

**  Don't  try  these  things  if  you  have  a 
conscience,  and  it  hurts." 

**  I  have  none.  It  died  in  my 
infancy." 

**  Nonsense  !  All  men  have  consciences. 
Thev  are  convenient  sometimes.  For 
instance,  when  you  have  something  dis- 
agreeable to  perform  to  other  people." 

*'  Now  there  is  no  need." 

For  a  short  time  she  traced  patterns  with 
her  toe  in  the  gravel  of  the  walk.  I 
wondered  what  she  would  look  like  if  her 
nose  were  a  little  longer. 

''  What  do  you  think  of  me  ?  "  she  asked 
suddenlv. 

*'  That  you  are  very  charming  and 
pretty  and " 

*'  How  perfectly  original  you  are !  "  she 
said,  with  a  curl  of  her  lip.     **  You  think 

me "     She  broke  off  suddenly.     **  Do 

you  know  we  have  been  out  here  quite  a 
long  time .'' " 

"It  is  sacrilege  to  talk  of  time  in 
Paradise." 

**  You  are  not  wearied  ?  " 

**  It  is  something  to  find  one  who  under- 
stands one,  don't  you  know ;  who  gets 
beyond  the  black  and  white  of  an  even- 
ing suit.  We — we  seem  to  be  hitting  it 
off  so  awfully  neatly,  don't  we  ?  We  like 
the  same  things — at  least,  I  'm  sure  we 
do— and " 

**  You  are  getting  quite  eloquent." 

She  looked  at  me  again.  There  is  a 
witchery  in  a  moonlit  evening  which 
always  appealed  to  me,  and  her  eyes 
were  tantalisingly  inviting.  I  leant  for- 
ward and  she  rose  quite  suddenly.  I 
pretended  I  was  going  to  remove  a  leaf 
which  had  fallen  upon  her  shoulder.  I 
was  conscious  that  the  pretence  was  not 
very  convincing. 

'*  It  is  chilly  ;  let  us  go  in,"  she  said. 

For  the  next  few  days  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  Iris.  The  glamour  of  the  evening 
in  the  garden  did  not  fade.  I  surrendered 
when  I  leant  forward  to  brush  a  way  a  leaf 
on  her  shoulder,  and  she  knew  it.  The 
days  were  very  happy  for  all  concerned. 
I  liv^ul  in  an  ecstatic  dream;  she  was  pleased 


at  her  conquest,  and  Bob  was  kept  con- 
stantly amused.  The  only  one  dissatisfied 
was  Bob's  father.  He  objected  to  my 
missing  birds,  and  I  could  not  explain 
that  I  was  dreaming. 

"  Damn  it  all,  Dick ! "  he  said  once. 
"  You  might  try  and  hit  something.  It  is 
not  a  bit  of  use  firing  after  the  birds  have 
got  into  another  county ! "  And  Bob 
laughed. 

One  day,  the  morning  was  windy  and  it 
was  raining.  I  wandered  into  the  billiard- 
room  and  found  Iris.  I  was  very  surprised, 
although  I  had  watched  her  go  in.  She 
was  very  surprised,  too,  although  she  had 
looked  round  and  had  seen  me  watching 
her. 

*'  There  is  no  one  here,"  I  said,  with  an 
air  of  satisfaction 

**  Thanks." 

"  I  don't  mean  that.  Iris ;  you  know  I 
don't  mean  that !  " 

**  Of  course  not.  You  very  rarely  say 
what  you  mean." 

"  Of  course,  I  mean  that  there  is  no  one 
I  don't  want  to  see.  I  have  not  seen  you 
for  an  eternity." 

**  Since  breakfast." 

**  Breakfast  doesn't  count.  There  are 
so  many  people,  and  one  is  so  busy. 
Besides " 

**  Never  mind  that.  Shall  we  have  a 
game  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  I  suppose  we  might  as  well— in 
case  anyone  comes  in." 

"That  means  that  you  haven't  sufficient 
energy,"  she  said,  sitting  on  the  back  of  a 
sofa  and  swinging  one  foot  gently. 

"That  means  that  I  haven't  suflicient 
will.  The  fact  is,  Iris,  my  life  has  under- 
gone a  great  change." 

**  Oxford  for  Eton  must  make  a  differ- 
ence."   I  frowned. 

**  Bob  will  tell  you  that  I  haven't 
been  the  same  man  since — since  I  came 
here." 

"  Sussex  is  a  little  relaxing." 

**  Iris,  you  cannot  be  ignorant " 

**  You  don't  know  me." 

**  — Of  the  state  of  my  feelings." 

**  The  weather  is  bad  for  shooting." 

**  I  don't  care  a  hang   for  shooting— 
now !     All  I  want  is  to  see  you " 
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"Men  are  rery  much  lite  matches  -usi-ful  for  a  lime  and  a/lcr  that— to  he  dropped," 
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"  I  will  give  you  my  photograph." 

"Don't!  I  am  serious.  Iris.  Why 
won't  a  woman  recognise  that  a  man  can 
be  serious .-' " 

■'  Are  you  ?  No  wonder  you  have 
changed." 

"  You  know  I  love  you,  Iris  !  " 

"  Of  course,  you  have  told  me  that  so 
often.  Besides,  all  men  do.  Seriously, 
Dick,  I  want  to  talk  to  you ;  to  tell  you 
something  I  ought  to  have  told  you  some 
time  ago." 

I  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  Her  voice 
was  quite  grave.  I  went  over  to  the  sofa 
and  leant  against  it.  Her  hand  strayed 
towards  me,  and  I  took  it  in  mine. 

"  I  am  not  what  I  seem,"  she  went  on. 
"I  feel  I  have  done  you  a  wrong;  but," 
she  sighed,  "these  days  have  been  very 
happy." 

I  did  not  like  the  past  tense.  Making 
all  allowances  for  the  bad  weather,  the 
occasion  did  not  warrant  its  use. 

"The  days  have  not  all  ended,"  1  mur- 
mured, pressing  her  hand. 

"Those  are  dead,  for  they  arc  past." 
She  returned  the  pressure  perceptibly. 
"  To-day  Mr.  Price-Smith  comes,"  she 
added  gravely. 

"What  has  _Mr.  Price-Smith  to  do  with 
it.'' — what  has  anyone  do  with  it  but 
yJDU  and  1,  Iris  t " 

"You  see— I  ought  to  have  told  you,  I 
know  I  ought — I  am  engaged  to  Mr.  Price- 
Smith." 

"  Iris ! "  I  cried,  dropping  her  hand. 

"  Of  course  I  ought  to  have  told  you ; 
but — but  the  days  have  been  so  pleasant. 


Do  you  remember  the  first  night  in  the 
garden,  when " 

"Don't!"  I  said.  I  felt  that  I  was 
taking  the  matter  remarkably  well. 

"  I  knew  you  would  feel  it  very,  very 
much,  but  what  can  I  do?  It  is  most 
unfortunate,  but — but  I  shall  always  look 
back  upon  this  as  a  very  pleasant  time,  and 
I  shall  keep  your  photo  in  my  drawer  quite 
religiously." 

"I  think  you  ought  to  have  told  me 
before." 

"Of  course  I  ought,  but  then  one  never 
does  do  these  unpleasant  things,  does  oiie.^" 

"  And  this  is  to  be  the  end  ?  " 

"  I  think  so,  I  really  don't  see  any 
other  course — do  you  }  " 

"  I  shall  always  treasure  that  hairpin." 

"  That  is  quite  too  good  of  you.  You 
might  kiss  my  hand — I  think  you  would 
like  to  remember  that  you  had  done  that — 
afterwards." 

I  leant  over  and  did  so.  Just  then  Bob 
opened  the  door  and  shut  it  again  quickly, 
and  I  heard  his  chuckle  go  down  the 
passage  to  the  library. 

Iris  went  slowly  to  the  door  I  sat  down 
on  the  sofa  dejectedly,  I  remember  I  sat 
down  on  the  long  rest  first,  which  some- 
what destroyed  the  situation. 

"  I  am  very  sorrj,"  slic  said  softly  as 
she  went  out. 

An  hour  afterwards,  as  1  was  going  up 
the  staircase,  I  heard  her  meet  a  man  in 
the  hall. 

"  Oh,  Chariic."  she  said.  "  ]  am  so  glad 
you  have  come.  I  have  been  simply  bored 
to  death  here." 
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To  play  with  a  d.ilt  is  more  than  a 
game   to    most    liltie    girls ;    it    is 
the  absorbing  occupalioci  of  thoir  livTS— a 

laughtLT  and  sighs,  of  si-rio-comic  ragiis 
and  iharmitig  endearments;  a 


and     I-, 
<.-hihlli<j 


■il's 


Ho 


lightful  infantile 

«e  laugh,  are 
touched  in  s<.me 
u  lu-  X  p  I  a  i  II  e  d 
r  a  s  h  i  o  n. 
Knscfjnccd  in 
siinie  tk't'p  easv- 
L-hair,  aii'd 
sliailcd     bi-    lier 


her    doll    faeing    her. 
conversation  cnstios,  the  intonation  aiot 
distingtii.shing      the      two      personalitit 
KdoiKird    I'ailleron    has  recorded   one 
these  dialogues — 

Come   in '.      Oil.   it   is  j  ( 


H-it 


well  ? 


.  you  do  .-  " 

I  are  gojag,  out  ■  " 

,  I  thouKht  of  jjoins  " 


■'  All,  me/Z—ynxi  knou'  a  woman  always  has  some 
worry.     How  art  you  yourself?  " 

"  Oh,  very  bad  alti-ay&  :  Iiut  the  children  are 
better." 

"Have  you  many  children  ':  " 

"Twelve." 

'■  Arc  ihoy  pretty  old  •  " 

■'  Twelve  yeais  old.    They  are  all  the  same  age." 

■■Thalmu.'.t  be 

"Yes:  hut  what  slavery  . 


Ah, 

voii  iieedn- 

M] 

Wh 

,  hnve  vcu 

Onl 

Ihi-^  .inc." 

of 


Another 


wIkt. 


!■!■' 


admitted. 

A  child  has  plenty  to  say  lo  her  doll, 
for  she  endows  her  wooden  coinpanion 
with  a  mind,  her  china  friend  with  a 
heart.  She  sees  in  it  familiar  virtues  and 
fatilts— familiar  l.eeause  Ihev  ar.^  her  o»n. 


that 


far 


perfect.      What  o 
thai  ?      She   love 

il  ;   |>Uts   it   to  liei 
earlvforitsheniili 


iid 


.ek.s 


fur  a  good  night 
.-mil  |,lea»anl 
dreams.  In  a  word, 
she  is  practising 
as  a  little  mother, 
and  when  "scarce 
as  high  as  the 
table,"  already 
feels  the  protect- 
ing desire  to 
cherish  one  feebler  xhk  lol  vre. 

than  herself  and  to 

surround  it  with  tenderness.  Thus  she 
shows  from  the  first  the  basis  of  a  woman's 
nature,  and  instinctively  gropes  for  the 
emotions  which  her  older  self  will 
experience,   marvelling  the  while  at  the 
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^duldish  prescience  that  daily  forestalled 
them. 

'  The  love  ot  dolls  is  instinctive  and  uni- 
-versal;  in  certain  savage  countries  the 
miasionaries  have  only  penetrated  by 
offering  dolls  to  the  little  gitls.  Clumsy 
and  shapeless  in  barbarous  lands,  the  doll 

.evolves  with  progress,  and  indicates  by 
the  changes  it  has  undergone  the  various 
sentiments,  ideas,  and  habits  of  the  races 
through  whose  hands  it  has  passed.  The 
antiquary  knows  better  than  to  neglect 
the  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  puppets 
found  in  the  tombs  of  the  children  they 
had  amused.   The  most  ancient  date  back. 


Louis  XIV.  played  with  dolls  as  well  as 
at  soldiers.  Tallemant  des  K^ux  informs 
us  that  "  Cardinal  Richelieu  gave  to 
Madame  d'Enghien  a  miniature  room  in 
which  were  six  little  toy  people.  Mdlle. 
de  Rambouillet,  Mdlle.  de  Bouteville, 
and  others  played  with  them,  undressing 
and  putting  them  to  bed  every  evening, 
feeding,  and  even  physicking  them.  One 
day  it  was  a  question  of  giving  them  a 
bath,  ami  a  disaster  was  but  narrowly 
avoided."  This  plaything  still  exists;  it 
is  a  Louis  XIII.  interior:  headdresses, 
osier  cradle,  the  nurse's  dress,  the  little 
case   hanging  from    her   belt,  with  keys. 


perhaps,  to  3000  years  11. c. ;  thu  boilius  of 
wood,  clay,  or  stone,  the  limbs  little  laths 
festened  by  a  wire  —  the  ancients  had 
already  invented  the  jointed  doll.  Some 
examples  are  really  beautiful,  and  are 
occasionally  carved  in  ivor}-.  With  them 
have  been  found  their  accessories— furni- 
ture, beds,  and  utensils  for  cooking  and 
«ven  for  sacrifice.  Though  France  at 
first  imported  most  of  her  dolls  from 
Niireraberg,  the  rcgisturs  of  the  period 
mention  splendid  specimens  in  cypress- 
wood,  box -wood,  was,  and  silver,  of 
French  origin.  History  tells  of  some 
that  have  diverted  royal  children.  The 
"Journal"  of  jean  Heroard  mentions 
^ihraatifiil  figures  in  a  coach  t)irered  by 
Sully  to  Louis  XIII.  when  a  child. 


scissors,  corkscrew,  crochet -needle  —  all 
these  suggest  strangely  the  habits  of  a 
bygone  epoch. 

yiany  similar  complete  rooms  were  made 
and  furnished  in  the  taste  of  the  time, 
one  of  the  most  curious,  called  "'  Cbambrc 
tlu  Sublime,"  being  given  in  i&yj  to 
the  Due  du  .Maine.  Inside  was  a  bed 
with  railings,  a  large  arm-chair  containing 
a  lifelike  image  of  M.  le  Due  in  wax ;  near 
him  were  models  of  MM.  de  Koche- 
foHcauld,  Bossuet,  Racine,  I.a  Fontaine, 
an<l  lastly  Boileau,  armed  with  a  pitchfork 
anil  giMrding  the  door  against  an  impor- 
tunate crowd  of  minor  poet.s. 

There  are  many  celebrated  royal  dolls 
to-day,  notably  those  of  Queen  Victoria, 
the   Queen  of  Holland,  and   the   Queen 
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of  Roumania.  Those  that 
the  childhood  of  Queen  Vii 
so  numerous  that 
Miss  Low  has  dedi- 
cated a  magnilicent 
volume  to  them, 
her  Majesty  herself 
furnishing  the 
details.  Not  con- 
tent with  a  single 
specimen,  she  pos- 
sessed an  entire 
Court,  and  thus 
early  commenced 
to  reign.  She  kept 
a  register  of  their 
birth  and  toilettes, 
and  also  of  the  real 
personages  that  she 
intended  them  to 
represent,  and 
whether  Maids  of 
Honour,  actresses, 
or  statesmen  ;  and 
her  collection  num- 


we  forget  the  dolls  presented  by  M.  F^lix 
Faure,  President  of  the  fVench  Republic, 
to  the  little 
daughter  of  the 
Russian  Sovereign. 
They  arrived  at 
Peterhof  in  a 
morocco-leather 
trunk  emblazoned 
with  the  arms  of 
the  Grand  Duchess 
Olga.  The  three 
French  dolls,  with 

evoked  a  cry  of  joy 
even  from  the 
owner  of  all  the 
must  beautiful  toys. 
f~irst  appeared  a 
flaxen  baby,  in 
Surah  silk  trimmed 
with  \'alei 


phonograph  in  her 


hun 


dred 


thirty  -  two,  of  which  thirty- 
two  were  dressed  by  her  own  hands. 
In  this  brilliant  galaxy  figured  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Figaro, 
and  many  other  celebrities;  in  addition, 
we  find  '"  Ernestine— Swiss  Milkmaid": 
a  liberal  eclecticism,  it  is  evident,  con- 
tributed to  this  assemliJage.     Nor  should 


say,  "  Good  morn- 
ing, dear  Mamma !  Did  you  sleej)  well .'  "■ 
She  can  sing  "  Mar'brook  s'  en  va-l-en 
guerre  "  and  "  O,  mon  beau  chateau."  She 
recites  also  a  little  monologue  after  Mdlle. 
Reichenberg.  Then  another  doll  wears, 
an  fau-de-A'il  costume  with  pink  blossoms, 
a  large  feather  hat,  a  iace  fan,  a  white 
parasol,  and  a  velvet  mantle  Irimmed  «ith 
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ennine.  -  She  has  four  national  costumes, 
and  can  appear  as  a  Nomiandc,  Arl^- 
sienne,  B^amaise,  or 
Bretonne.  A  note- 
worthy characteristic 
of  dolls  is  their  repre- 
sentation of  correct 
costumes,  so  that  they 
act  as  documents  of 
fashion.  In  old  times 
they  carried  Paris 
■  modes  all  over  the 
world,  and  this  truly 
diplomatic  mission 
was  respected  by  an 
international  under- 
standing, Paris  sent 
out  in  this  way  her 
most  recent  designs 
from  the  Rue  Saint 
Honors,  and  so  in- 
formed the  English 
and  German  women 
what  Parisicnncs 
were  wearing.  '*  '""'' 

These  dolls — two  sisters — were  desig- 
nated respectively  "  La  (jrandc  "  and  "  La 
Petite  Pandore,"  the  little  one  wearing  the 
home  dresses,  while  her  grander  sister  dis 
played  costumes  for  ceremonial 

So    venerated    were    tliose    small    per- 


home  by  the  missionary  wafts  us  in  fancy 
round  the  world.  Here  »ve  are  face  to  face 
with  a  fisher-girl  from 
the  Azores,  here  with 
a  Hottentot  woman ; 
further  on  we  see  a 
doll  from  Idaho;  in 
the  United  States, 
which,  by  her  figure 
and  strong  limbs, 
demonstrates  that 
among  the  Sioux 
Indians  the  squaw 
does  the  work  while 
her  lord  and  master 
smokes.  Next  we 
!  conic  to  a  graceful 
Hindu  dancer  draped 
with  gold  -  striped 
.  muslin  ;  then,  per- 
haps, a  quaint 
A  n  nam  it  e  spedmen. 
In  Japan,  where  the 
women  seem  always 
"'  ''''^°"  little   girls,  the    taste 

for  dolis  is  life-long.    March  3  is  their  fete- 
(laj- — the  Hiiidniiilsi<ri—\\\icii  the  n 


tmnes  worn  in  the  French  ])rovLnces. 

If  the  plaything  of  princes  takes  us  back 
•tep  by  fiten  into  the  past,  the  doll  brought 


The demand 
for  dolls  produces  important  industries  in 
nearly  every  countrj-,  especially  in  France 
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(the  doll -land  par  exeelUnce),  where  a 
'arge  population  is  supported  by  the 
manufacture  of  these  toys.  The  trades 
that  take  part  in  this  include  those  deal- 
ing with  iron,  cardboard,  dress  fabrics, 
basket-work,  watches,  etc. 

The  bebi  employs  about  two  thousand 
workmen,  and  three  times  as  many  in  the 
season  (from  September).  For  this  deli- 
cate and  rapid  work  a  man  earns  from  five 


Certain  dolls  have  cost  cxiraordiuary 
sums;  the  price  of  one  given  by  llie 
Duchess  of  Orleans  in  17Z1  to  the  Infanta 
being  ;^io,ooo. 

In  our  own  days  a  celebrated  case  was 
brought  into  court,  where  the  bill  (for  the 
making  only)of  one  doU'sdress  came  to  j^io. 

It  is  in  cabinets  and  in  glass  cases  we 
must  look  for  these  magnificent  creatures, 
where  thcv  are  kept  as  works  of  art   or 


to  eight  francs  a  day.  a  woman  only  three 
or  four — the  prices  varying  from  seven 
centimes  (for  prison  workmanship)  to  nine 
hundred  or  a  thousand  francs. 

A  large  firm  such  as  Jumeau  makes 
8000  dolls  a  year ;  while  the  total  exported 
amounts  to  about  600,000  francs  worth  of 

Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  labour, 
Germany  competes  seriously  with  France, 
but  at  present  is  far  from  equalling  her  in 
elegance  and  ta.ste. 


but  the  fate  of  these  exquisites 
is  unenviable.  It  is  true  that  they  have 
escaped  many  tumbles,  shakings,  and 
finger  -  marks ;  but  then  they  have 
exchanged  the  fresh  kisses  and  tender 
faces  of  the  children  bending  over  them 
for  the  dried-up  countenances  of  anti- 
quaries. Their  destiny  is  unfulfilled, 
and  they  cannot  say  triumphantly,  like 
many  a  shapeless  remnant  kissed  into 
rags,  laughed  over,  wept  over :  "  1  am 
dying,  but  I  have  lived." 
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THE  SPELL  OF  FLOWING  WATER. 


By  GEORGE  GAMBLE. 


Author  of  A  Farrago  of  Folly;'  "  The  Cukno^vu;*  rtc,  etc. 


ON  a  quiet,  clear  night  of  May  the 
river  Thames  was  sliding  swiftly 
through  London  toward  the  far  -  off  seia. 
In  the  star-bespangled  sky — where  gleamed 
a  sickle-blade  moon — a  lovely  deep  blue 
announced  the  near  approach  of  dawn. 
Bearing  down  stream,  between  the  bridges 
of  Lambeth  and  Westminster,  glided  dimly 
an  almost  noiseless  boat.  In  it  were  three 
men,  one  steering,  the  others  rowing. 
Their  white-bladed  oars  betokened  river- 
{xolice. 

As  the  boat  entered  the  shadow  of  the 
bridge,  **  Big  Ben  "  commenced  to  chime 
the  quarters  preparatory  to  striking  three. 
Within  the  mid-most  arch  (through  which 
the  boat  drifted)  the  racing  tide  swirled 
and  washed  insidiously ;  while  the  gloom 
and  the  chill,  and  the  sinister  colour  of 
the  water,  engendered  a  foreboding  air  of 
fatality,  and  caused  the  great  sj)an  of 
iron  and  stone — with  the  fluid  treacherous 
floor  that  never  ceased  its  onward  flow — 
appallingly  to  seem  so  like  a  cavern  of 
death  and  despair  that  the  white  blades 
of  the  oars  were  suggestive  of  hope- 
bringing  doves.  Just  when  the  boat  was 
about  to  emerge  from  the  echoing  arch, 
"  Big  Ben "  hurled  forth  the  first  peal  of 
three.  In  this  one  quiet  hour  that  London 
knows  in  all  the  twentv-four,  that  solemn 
clang  rolled  out  along  the  river  and  around 
the  town  with  the  boom  of  a  gigantic 
deep-tongued  gun.  It  was  like  to  serve 
as  a  death-knell.  Following  a  scream, 
came  a  startling  splash ;  and  soon  the 
water  a-near  the  boat  was  being  rent  by 
the  struggles  of  a  drowning  man. 

Once  the  steersman  gripped  him ;  but 
lie  drifted  away,  and  was  almost  lost. 
Agun  the  steersman  gripped  him,   this 


time  keeping  firm  hold;  and,  aided  by 
his  comrades,  he  managed,  at  great  risk 
of  a  capsize,  to  drag  the  shivering  wretch 
up  over  the  stern. 

The  man  that  was  saved  gasped  out 
sobbingly  a  fervent  "Thank  God ! "  Then, 
as  though  his  cry  of  self-congratulation  had 
caused  him  shame,  he  made  a  series  of 
motions  with  hands  and  features  to  express 
deep  gratitude  for  the  work  of  his  saviours 
that  were  human.  When  he  had  thus 
shown,  seemingly,  that  his  case  was  not 
a  matter  of  attempted  suicide,  he  lay 
panting  across  the  thwarts,  conscious  but 
helpless  ;  and  his  fear-fixed  eyes  remained 
a-stretch  with  a  dread  that  cannot  be 
phrased  ;  and  the  drip-drip-dropping  of  the 
water  from  his  hair  and  clothes  sounded 
as  though  he  were  bleeding  to  death. 


**  Were  you  thrown  in  ? 
*'No."  ' 


yt 


**  Did  you  fall  in  ? 

*'  Xo."' 

The  doctor's  brows  twice  twitched  up 
and  down.  He  whispered  soothingly, 
**  (}ive  me  the  details.  I  *ve  a  spare 
quarter"  (looking  at  his  watch),  "and  may 
be  able  to  help  you  to  ease  of  mind."  And 
he  sat  by  the  bed  in  the  dim-lighted 
hospital-ward  and  confidently  waited. 

The  rescued  man  sipped  a  little  of  the 
stimulant  provided  for  him.  Then  he  fell 
back  on  the  pillows  and  stared  up  at  the 
ceiling  as  if  in  the  dark.  Later,  with 
lowered  tones,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  sleep- 
ing and  non-sleeping  patients,  he  began — 
at  first  brokenly,  afterward  fluently  —  to 
tell  his  story — 

V  Doctor,  my  name  is  Oliver  Bayn ; 
my  age  is  twenty-six.  ...  I  was  born  in 
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Birmingham — where  I've  lived  —  happy 
and  contented — nearly  all — my  life.  .  .  . 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  came  to  reside  in 
London,  renting  a  room  in  a  street  off 
Tottenham  Court  Road.  ...  I  obtained 
a  situation  in  a  bookseller's.  .  .  .  W^ell — 
the  other  evening — about  a  week  since — 
I  went  by  'bus  from  Charing  Cross  to 
Kennington.  1  wanted  to  visit  a  fellow- 
shopman  with  whom  I  'd  made  friends.  .  .  . 
As  you  know,  the  'bus  passes  over — over — 
Westminster  Bridge.  ...  I  was  on  a 
scat  outside.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life — I  saw — the  river  Thames.  Indeed, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  saw  a  really 
big  body  of  water." 

The  doctors  brows  twitched  again.  The 
commonplace  beginning  had  not  prepared 
him  for  the  strange  continuation  ;  he 
had  expected  some  ordinary  newspaper- 
paragraph  —  some  tale  of  unrequited 
affection,  or  of  misappropriated  cash. 
However,  he  made  no  comment ;  merely 
exhibiting  his  interest  by  bending  nearer. 

And  Oliver  Bayn  went  softly  on — 

*'  There 's  very  little  of  that  kind  of 
thing  in  Brum  :  which  is — perhaps — why 
I  can't  swim.  The  ornamental  water  in 
Cannon  Hill  Park  was  the  nearest  water 
to  where  I  lived  —  a  turning  off  Broad 
Street.  ...  I  've  seen  the  river  Avon 
several  times,  at  Stratford  and  f.eaming- 
ton.  But  that  's  nothing.  And,  as  for 
the  ocean,  I  've  —  I  've — well,  I  've  only 
read  about  it." 

The  blankets  that  enfolded  him  slipped 
somewhat,  and  he  stopped  to  rearrange 
them.  In  a  few  moments,  still  lying  upon 
his  back  and  gazing  at  the  ceiling,  as  if 
he  there  read  his  words,  he  continued — 

**  Doctor — the  view  that  I  had — when  I 
crossed  the  bridge  was  delightful  in  the 
extreme.  From  the  setting  sun  gorgeous 
colours  radiated,  filling  the  expanse  of 
sky  with  splendour.  The  majestic  river — 
majestic  to  me — flowed,  serenely  but 
strongly,  under  the  bridges  and  far  away. 
I  hungered  to  be  in  a  boat,  drifting 
through  the  glorified  city — the  city  I  *d 
heard  denounced  as  so  unlovelv." 

"  Yes,"  whispered  the  doctor  patiently, 
**  much  -  derided  London  is  often  very 
beautiful.      Where    else    shall    one    find 


such  delicious  greys  and   browns  ?    But 
go  on,  please." 

**  Well ;  when  reiumingirova  my  friend's 
house,  I  took  the  tram  to  Westminster, 
and  walked  on  to  the  bridge.  ...  It  was 
a  dark  night,  with  a  mere  shred  of  moon, 
and  the  colour  and  space  were  gone. 
But  I  stood  entranced  at  the  charming 
effect  of  the  many  lights  dotted  along 
the  Embankment  and  across  the  bridges, 
and  twinkling  from  the  big  hotels  down 
by  Cleopatra's  Needlev.  ...  A  minute 
later,  I  noticed  a  man  looking  over  the 
balustrade.  Involuntarily  I  stepped  to 
his  side  and  gazed  down  at  the  running 
river  beneath.  What  had  attracted  the 
man,  I  don't  know  :  perhaps,  a  momentary 
curiosity — a  passing  boat.  .  .  .  He  soon 
went  forward.  I  remained.  ...  A  spell 
was  upon  me— the  spell  of  flowing  water." 

The  doctor,  who  was  young,  glanced 
sharply  at  his  patient  and  resolved  to 
study  him.  He  saw  that  this  man  was  of 
the  nervous,  sanguine  temperament ;  and, 
remembering  that  among  the  attributes 
of  that  temperament  are  fanciful  thoughts 
and  pictorial  language,  he  determined  to 
take  it  greatly  into  account.  Afterwards, 
he  noticed  the  salient  features  of  the 
surroundings :  the  half-down  gas-lights, 
throwing  disquieting  vshadows  over  the 
recumbent  sufferers  adjacent;  the  whisper- 
ing stranger,  lying  corpse-like  on  the  bed  ; 
and  the  suggestive  dawn  in  the  sky.  But 
soon  the  doctor  was  giving  undivided 
attention  to  his  living  subject. 

**  Flowing  water  has  had,  before  now, 
a  peculiar  effect  upon  me,  especially  when 
I  've  looked  down  at  it.  Viewed  from  a 
height,  it  seems  to  carry  my  feet  from 
under  me — it  fascinates  me.  .  .  .  I've  never 
taken  much  notice  of  this — because,  as 
I  said,  I  've  seen  of  flowing  water  very 
little  ;  and  tha/  always  during  the  day.  .  .  . 
Doctor — in  the  darkness,  its  power  over 
me  was  doubled.  For  a  while  I  looked — 
and  —  listened.  The  water  seemed  to 
be  calling  and  beckoning  me  away.  .  .  . 
However,  in  a  minute  or  so  my  mad 
childish  fancy  made  me  laugh — but  not 
pleasantly.  Then  I  sauntered  across  the 
bridge  and  down  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment—  still  looking   at   the   water,    you 
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iknow,  Doctor  —  still  looking  at  the 
water.  At  last,  with  a  queer  mental 
•wrench,  I  broke  from  it  and  went  back 
ito  reality." 

**  Did  you  tell  anyone  ?  " 

**  About  what  ?  " 

"  Your — well,  idea." 

'*  No.  The  next  day  I  was  going  to  tell 
-my  friend,  but  just  as  I  began  it  occurred 
to  me  that  he  would  laugh  ;  and,  somehow, 
from  that  I  shrank.  So  I  changed  the 
subject;  in  fact,  tried  to  forget  it." 

**  You  failed  ?  " 

**Yes.  .  .  .  During  the  few  days  following 
I  myself  laughed  often — laughed  at  my 
foolishness.  But  sometimes  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  make  a  study — a  study  of 
that  astounding  and  affrighting  sensation 
of  being  carried  away — carried  forward, 
ever  forward,  by  that  insidious  glide — by 
that  never-ceasing  and  irresistible  flow.  .  .  . 
However,  I  kept  from  the  water  —  in- 
stinctively, I  suppose — and  didn't  venture 
near  it  for  a  week." 

**  What  made  you  go  then  ?" 

**  I  'd  promised  my  friend  to  call  at  his 
iiouse  again.  *  I  shall  be  all  right  in  the 
*bus,'  I  thought.  And  to  ensure  that  I 
took  with  me  a  newspaper,  and  kept  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  it  firmly  —  till  we  liad 
crossed  the  bridge.  While  talking  to  my 
friend  (who  is  a  very  sane  man)  I  thought 
of  how  absurd  I  was — and  of  how  weak. 
*  I  *11  show  myself  I  'm  strong,*  I  said.  .  .  . 
So,  Doctor,  that  night  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  this  night,  or,  rather,  last  night, 
for  there,  in  the  sky,  is  the  morning) — so. 
Doctor,  that  night  1  sauntered  on  to  the 
bridge  and  gazed  steadfastly  at  the  water, 
and  anxiously  waited  to  see  if  anything 
would  happen." 

•*  Well  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause.  Oliver  Bayn  wiped 
his  now  perspiring  face  with  the  edge  of 
the  blanket,  and  drank  some  more  stimu- 
lant. The  glass  chinked  upon  his  teeth. 
But  he  continued  firmly — 

"  When  I  had  almost  yielded  to  the 
water's  power,  a  batch  of  passing  people 
disturbed  me.  I  braced  myself  together, 
and  leaped  nearly  to  the  other  side  of  the 
pavement.  Trembling  with  a  nameless  fear, 
I  staggered  homeward." 


**What  did  you  do  then.^"  asked  the 
doctor,  still  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  to  set 
an  example  to  his  patient. 

Oliver  Bayn  lifted  his  head,  turned  to 
his  questioner,  and  leaned  upon  his  elbow. 
When  he  again  spoke  his  voice  was 
deepened. 

**  Arrived  at  my  own  room,  I  fastened 
the  door  and  sat  in  the  dark.  And  I  began 
to  think  of  the  water,  and  what  it  seemed 
to  promise.  Away,  it  lost  its  power  over 
me>  to  some  extent ;  but  I  conjured  up  its 
image  till  it  appeared  to  be  rolling  under 
my  feet,  and  flowing  faster  and  faster,  and 
swirling  wildly  about  my  knees.  I  drew 
up  my  legs ;  the  vvater  rose.  I  stood  on 
the  chair ;  the  water  rose.  And  I  saw  it 
rolling  and  rolling  through  the  room,  and 
rising  and  rising  \o  the  ceiling.  And 
I  breathed  an  atmosphere  that  was 
thickened." 

*'  Your  intense  thought  affected  your 
respiration." 

"  Possibly.  .  .  .  For  three  mad  and 
dreadful  hours  I  brooded  over  the  matter. 
*  Perhaps,'  thought  I,  *  perhaps  it  was  not 
all  delusion  ;  perhaps  it  was  wholly  true  ; 
perhaps '  And  then,  like  a  dipso- 
maniac with  his  drink,  I  found  myself 
swearing  not  to  be  tempted  by  it,  not  to 
go  near  it — and  (my  remorse  preceding  my 
action)  going  there  as  fast  as  I  could  walk, 
just  to  have  one  peep  and  come  away — 
one  drink,  as  it  were,  and  no  more." 

*'  How  much  did  curiosity  have  to  do 
with  it  ?  " 

**A  great  deal.  I  wanted  to  find  the 
caNst'  of  my  queer  trouble.  I  wanted  to 
find  the  reason  for  the  monstrous  power 
of  that  insidious  slide,  of  that  irresistible 
flow,  of  that  awesome  feeling  that  the  floor 
of  the  world  was  sliding  and  sliding 
beneath  my  gaze,  and  dragging  me  down 
and  away.  .  .  .  I  've  never  known  of  a 
similar  case — ^have  you  ?  " 

•*  Yes,"  said  the  doctor  solemnly. 

**  And  was  the  other  one  mad  ?  " 

•*I'm  not  implying  that  you're  mad. 
On  every  subject  but  this,  no  doubt,  you 
are  more  sane  than  I— which  statement, 
although  it  may  not  sound  a  great  deal, 
means  a  great  deal.  And,  so  far,  I  can 
only  see  that  you  are  fanciful,  and  likely 
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to  be  led  away  by  )our  impressions.  How- 
ever, in  that  you  are  no  moru  mail  tlian 
you  are  unique.  But  I  .should  lilic  to  lu'ar 
your  further  experiences." 

Speaking  with  suppressed  intensity, 
Oliver  quickly  resumed — 

'•Well,  Doctor.  I  was  soon  tlirre.  .  .  . 
It  was  noiv  ven-  late. 


doctor,    stiU    thinking    of     his     subject's- 
temperament  anil  imprcssionableness, 

"Vcs — fiction  ami  poetry.  Vou  see, 
selling  it  is  my  business,  and  reading  it  is 
my  pleasure  :  with  resen-ations.  ...  I  've 
fair  imaginative  pinvers,  but  not  much 
sec  re  ti  ven  ess  1  as  you  can  surmise  bv  my 


.  I  strolled  along      pouring  all  this  out 


I'Lv 


whil-j 


the  Embankment  lo  Itlnrkfriars.  Fnmi 
Blackfriars  I  strolled  l>ack  to  Westininstrr. 
Viewed  from  the  side,  the  water  had  little 
or  no  effect  :  so  that  I  found  niysi'lf 
maltreating  a  bit  of  [.ongfellon— to  suit 
the  occasion :  '  And  past  the  demented 
man  run  the  alhiritij,'  surges,  and  wave 
their  hands  and  call  to  him.  O  tides  of 
Thames  I'" 

'*  Have  you  read  much  ? "  asked   the 


walkiii},'  along   I 


.  Well, 


I  wandered  on  to  Westminster  Hridge. 
It  was  deserted,  (.arelully  counting-  the 
lamps  on  the  doHu-.stream  side  in  doing 
vihich  I  took  a  strange  delight),  1  made  for 
the  middle  ont — number  five.  I  peeped 
over.  The  river  was  flowing  smoothly 
but  swiftly  towards  the  sea.  .  .  .  The 
tide   nas  high,  but  it  was  well  ^ast  iKc 
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cum.  Though  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
these  things— except  in  print — I  believe 
myself  to  be  right  in  supposing  that,  had 
the  flood  been  on  the  run  for  longer,  it 
would  have  been  moving  more  swiftly 
still.  ...  An  occasional  wavelet,  ambling 
ever  onward  beside  the  wall  of  the 
Kmbankment,  suggested  to  me  a  slouching 
street  -  boy  watching  for  a  chance  to 
mark  his  way  with  mischief.  .  .  .  My 
power  of  taking  impressions  was  more 
than  doubled,  and  I  noted  all  the  details 
of  the  scene  :  on  the  right  the  gloomy 
wharves ;  on  the  left  the  long  line  of 
e.xtinguished  lamps ;  and,  strcakt-d  about 
the  water,  the  rellections  of  the  lighted 
ones,  which  seemed  to  bubble  up  from 
beneath  as  if  they  were  si)rings  of  fire. 
1  noted,  also,  the  little  dabs  of  red  light 
on  the  piers  and  barges,  and  the  blue 
in  the  sky,  and  the  new  moon,  and  the 
wondrous  glory  of  the  everlasting  stars.'* 
**  Then  you  wen*  not  frightened  or 
excited  ?  " 

**  No,  Doctor.  I  was  deliberate  and 
defiant.  And  in  that  mood  1  once  more 
faced  the  rapid  flow  of  the  river,  .  .  . 
Just  then  there  came  alon<;  a  man.  Seeing 
nie  looking  over,  he,  of  course,  did  like- 
wise :  exactly  as  I  had  doiu'  when  that 
other  man  had  looked  over — on  the  night 
of  my  first  seeing  the  water — the  accursed 
Avater.  ...  In  a  tew  hours — or,  rather, 
.seconds — he  passed  on,  and  left  nir  to 
myself.  As  he  disa|)i)eared  I  glanced 
u[)ward,  and  saw  that,  in  ten  minutes, 
*  Big  Btiu'  would  announi'e  three  o'clock. 
•Ha!'  1  chuckled,  '1  shall  "hi'ar  the  chiuu  s 
at  midnight" — London's  midnight.'  .  .  . 
Once  more  J  leaned  against  the  balus- 
trade—  close  to  the  lamp  —  and  gazed 
down.  Instantly  the  water  gri[)ped  me — 
held  me  fast.  Hundreils  of  hands  were 
beckoning;  hundreds  (jf  voices  were  call- 
ing. ...  1  believed  that  what  1  knew 
to  be  fluid  was  solid,  and  1  wondered,  if  1 
walked  on  it,  where  it  woukl  lead  to. 
Then  I  laughed  and  said,  *  To  death!' 
But  I  still  believed  it  to  be  .solid — though 
I  never  lost  grip  of  the  truth  that  it  was 
not  stationary,  that  it  was  always  on  the 
slide.  .  .  .  Oh,  that  insidious  movement ! 
After  I  had  stared  for  a  while  at  i\\e 
'a//  water — which,    bv  the  wav,  filled  ils 


channel  nearly  to  the 
be  rising  and  rising  as  did  the  imd^^ 
water  in  my  room — rising  and  rising 
blotting  everything  out — trolling  and 
ing  and  carrying  everj'thing  away. 
Later,  it  began  to  form  queer  shape 
do  the  clouds.  .  .  .  Suddenly — apsti 
from  that  wandering  water — was  a  i 
the  face  of  a  woman.  •  .  .  In  a  fla: 
long-forgotten  sentence  came  back  to 
'  She  is  the  mother  of  lunacies  and 
suggestress  of  suicides !  * " 

Oliver  Bayn  was  now  on  his  knees» 
peering  over  the  bed,  as  though  whi 
described  he  saw.  The  doctor  was  stud 
him  no  longer,  but  was  followiof 
speakers  emotion  as  would  a  man  li 
theatre.  The  young  light  in  the  sky 
mastered  the  old  darkness.  And 
patients  on  either  side  were  awake 
listening. 

** .  .  .  Yes,  yes!  I  'U  speak  quietly. 
Well,  I  clung  to  the  balustrade  and  st 
fixedly  at  the  racing  tide.  I  heard  i 
mutterings  and  gugglings  and  ci 
chuckling  titters — like  those  of  an  i 
giant.  No7Cf  I  know  that  the  noises  < 
from  the  water  lappmg  the  buttresM 
the  bridge  ;  ///f//,  however,  I Ah,( 


There  it  was  —  the  face  of  a 
Soon  1  saw  the  entire  form  :  not  bob 
hideously  up  and  down,  but  Ci 
resting  —  like  a  moored  boat  —  on 
of  the  water,  among  the  reflected  fa 
light.  .  .  .  She  seemed  a  living  thin 
tlesh-wann  alabaster — and  of  scanty 
I  stretched  out  my  hands  and  almost 
over  the  balustrade.  The  water  ran 
below  seemed  to  carry  me  off  my 
Suddenly,  1  sprang  backward;  not  fon 
as  1  had  intended.  Then  I  trie* 
esca})e ;  or  believe  I  tried.  Certainl 
set  otf  at  th<^  double,  afterwards  increa 
my  j)ace  to  full  speed,  I  ran  in  the  mi 
of  the  road.  *  If  anyone  attempts  to 
me,'  I  muttered,  *  I  Ml  kill  him  !  *  S 
hcjwever,  I  stoj>ped  myself.  And  bef< 
tjuite  knew  what  had  happened,  I 
down  on  my  hands  and  knees — ciec 
cautiously  back  to  the  place  I  *d  just  I 
He  looked  at  his  palms,  as  if  expec 
to  find  them  still  dusty. 
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.Yo.    III.— A    MORXIXG    IX  DAyfASCCS. 


SUREr.Y  DamaMUs  ; 
cities  Ifft  Ki  Islam 
traveller  may  meet  the  life  of  lhi>   Kas 
and  suffer  no  scriims  annoyatiCL'  frtim  tin 
Muslim  intolcranif  of  Na/arcnes.     Mi^ir: 
and   Medina  are  dosed  ti>  aU   save  mci 


'.  of  the  feH-      railway  lliat.  threailing  the  mouniaiiis  of 

L-  the  chanre      I.i'l>anon.  brings  |^a^M■ns:ers  from  Hcyroiit. 

kindly   j;raiioiis    t(i    tile    Nazarenes    \\\y\ 

eonie      up     from      the      South,      and      hny 

in    Ihi-     li.-i/nar>    of     the      brass  -  ivorkiTs 

,i     uorlhless     goods 


like  Hunon  ;    itaghdad,   city  of  leaminjr-      Sojiugvn  or  Hiniiingliain,  that  arc  brought 


h'.ni.'  >f  Harr.mi  al  Kum  hid.  birili-pbio- of 
■'Arabian  Night-."  give>  no  «rkoiu.- lo 
tin-  visitor  from  tlir  \V,-m  :  J.-rns;d.'tn  lias 
beciJine  cnsnioj.olitan  and  ijuili-  nninten  ^i- 
ir.ir  in  it>mndiTna-.|>i-ct.  DnmaM-iis  isime 
ofthi-exa-i<iionsiolh<-rnl.-..,f  vidgar  \<n,- 
(tn-.-  or  hii[ii-li-s-;  fanaticism.  Tlu-re  llir 
life  ..f  the  ha/aars  is  d.dighlfnl  in  its 
infinite  aspects  ;  the  natives  live  |ieacefid, 
staielv    lives,    midisttirl-eJ    he    the    little 


IkivmbiT 


■•irrh,. 
■i-|>s    ;ii 


oth.' 


ni.ilti.|loH.-n-d 
Avrs  .all  ilu'ir  . 
■anu-ls  or  reb-llions  a-«-v  by  the  i 
.!!.■  Xa/.arenr.  eith.-r  by  way  of  i 
■)r  to  solace  theit  tnjttscvtw*:.*  W 
ft"n\\   UuXieWeWTf.. 
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]>uwn  in  the  public  gardens,  some  tribu-  arc  busy    from   dawn    to   dusk.     Apric 

tary  of  ihe  river  Abana,  famous  frow  rfie  peach,    mulbern-,'  almond,    and    fig  In 

lime  of  N'aaman  tlic  leper,  if  not  earlier,  are  on  every  side;   poplar  groves  shii 

flows  merrily  over  its  shallow  way.    The  ihe  ganlen  from  the  tou-n. 


.■tereiRC  to  th<'  piotis  man, 
limrishing  than  i!io  tall  tn-r- 
e- bushes    whose     blossom. 


At  ilaybrtak  and  sunset  the  gardens  in 
w-tll  attcndi'd  ;  in  the  heat  of  the  day  H'l 
the  birds  aro  still.  With  the  earliest  iitrJ 
niarket-nien  and  water-sellers  with  goffi 
skins  may  be  seen  preparing  for  the  dij' 
ilutii's;  silk- weavers,  wearing  the  <i^i( 
the  Syrian  jieasant,  spread  their  skins  vn 


jierfunie    of  the    roses    fills 
even    over]  11  nve ring   the    IVaf: 
irmifii-  -  Wofisoms  ;    and    ii 
f    tiu-    roM-  -  husJies    the 


breail   1 


>rk  while  the  monti 
Mith  curiously  shap 
ovens  enter  in  sew 
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secure  from  molestation  of  any  son. 
Some  select  certain  of  the  little  wooden 
chairs  with  which  tlic  garden  is  well 
supplied,  and  having  found  shady  places 
in  the  shadow  of  the  rose-bushes,  they 
gravely  light  water-pipes,  called  Jauhs  b)- 
the  Arabs,  and  smoke  with  dignity  anii 
enjoj-ment-  Nobody  finds  any  cause  for 
complaint  in  this  indulgence,  though 
some  of  the  fair  smokers  cannot  be 
fourteen  years  old.  While  tln'y  are  not 
closely  regardetl  tiiey  arc  content  to 
remain  unveiled  :  tf  stared  at  i)y  native 
or  visitor,  they  lower  the  stem  of  their 
pipes  anil  cover  their  mouths  until 
the  impertinence  is  ended.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  josihs.  despite  their  rose- 
water,  are  by  no  means  easy  to  smoke, 
and  the  tobacco  from  Lebanon  that 
finds  most  favour  in  Damaseus  would 
be  too  strong  for  many  regular  smokers 
at  home. 

These  young  girls,  for  the  most  p^irt 
distinctly  pretty,  seem  to  have  nothing  of 
the  frivolity  that  is  cliaractcristic  of  their 
Western  sisters,  and  talk  a',  seriously  as  ihi' 
most  sober  mairuns.  It  is  surprising  ti> 
find  them  enjoying  this  lari;e  mea>ure  ot" 
liberty  in  a  .Alohninmedaii'eily,  Hli.Te  in 
the  streets  and  ba;ca;irs  ivunu-n  jrn  about 
closely  veiled  and  not    iiLrn'qiii'ntly  inid.T 


stepped  from  the  pages  of  the  "  Ai 
Nights." 

To  be  sure  the  garJt-ns  are  veil 
deserted,  and  in  the  streets  there 
mixed  multitude  of  Persiaos,  1 
Syrians,  Kurds,  Anatolians,  Circas 
Bedouins,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  n 
other  nationalities  too  tiumcrous  to 
If  there  were  any  visitors  camping  i 
gardens,  or  the  Haj  was  about  to  sa 
Mecca,  the  fair  smokers  wuuUI  not  be  i 
As  the  morning  heat  increases, 
fishermen  give  ,up  thoir  work,  and 
a  dozen  or  more  muildy  littk-  fish, 
leisurely,  with  thanks  tu  Allah,  who  i 
them  sustenance.  The  Ueilouins  b 
themselves  to  the  inarkyt-placc  :  the 
with  bread  return  to  the  streets  tii 
eustom  by  the  roadside  ;  oiilii-  the  ■ 
carriers  come  to  and  fro  to  replenish 
dripping  goal-skin  butts  from  the  sw 
The  smokers  arc  left  in  agigiarentpa 
sion,  imtil  at  last  thi-ir  pipes  and 
versation  are  e,\hausteil. 

Then  the  garden  is  left  ti»  the  ttav< 
who  hears  the  birds  one  hy  one  bra 
to  an  etui,  ht-ars  the 
e  iliitant  liazaars.  and 
ive  the  trees  the  CTWt 
minarets  of  the  mosqu 
te  uall  of  some  flat-n 
Thk  Tkaveiu 
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By   G,   B.   BURGIN. 


a  snow-hut,  at  an  altitude  of  five 
thousanil  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
jvel  of  the  northern  (ireenland  coast, 
hed  a  man  warming  his  fingers  over 
ame  of  an  oil-lamp.  This  snow-hut 
iivided  into  two  parts  by  a  screen 
?avy  skins.  From  behind  the  inner 
ion  sounded  the  somewhat  fretful 
>f  a  little  child.  To  the  man  croucheil 
he  lamp  the  child's  cry  was  annoying, 
owned,  threw  himself  down  on  a  rug 
e  lamp,  and  attempted  to  sleep. 
e  hut  itself  was  built  of  ice,  w  ith  a 

hole  for  exit — a  hole  which  neces- 
d  the  ignominy  of  an  entrance  on 
>urs.  The  inside  of  the  hut  had 
d  into  one  solid  block  of  glistening 
retted  here  and  there  with  gleaming 
s  on  the  roof  and  walls.  On  the 
and  side  from  the  door  was  a  snow 
)rm    covered    with    bearskins.      The 

got  up  frimi  the  floor  and  flung 
*lf  upon  these  skins,  wrapping  one 
i  his  head  as  if  to  shut  out  the  noise 
e  child's  crying. 

tside,  the  Esquimaux  dogs,  tethered 
uge  stones,  their  bushy  tails  curled 
eir  backs,  quarrelled  over  their  meal 
ubber.  Knowing  that  they  would  be 
>nly  on  alternate  days,  they  made  the 

of  everv  frairment.  The  leader 
ed  at  an  old  pull ing-st rap  by  way 
tissert,  while  a  smaller  dog  looked 
•usly  on.  Inside  the  hut,  the  semi- 
tn  whines  of  a  litter  of  pups  answered 
rying  child. 

;sently    the    man   got  n    his 

1,  threw  down  the  ;  j      to 

the  floor  of  the  hi 
IS  if  to  shut  out  thi  i  : 


A  very  beautiful  woman  of  about  three- 
and-twenty  came  from  the  inner  part  of 
the  hut,  holding  the  child  in  her  arms. 
For  a  moment  neither  she  nor  the  man 
spoke,  but  hesitated,  as  if  afraid  of  what 
they  saw  in  each  other's  eyes.  Tlie  child — 
a  little  boy — began  to  crow,  and  stretched 
out  his  arms  to  Langton. 

**  Vour  husband  will  be  back  soon,"  said 
Langton  moodily. 

**  Yes,  he  '11  be  back  soon." 

**  And  then  f  " 

**  And  then  r  " 

*'  Oh,  nothing,  I  suppose.  We  shall  go 
on  just  as  usual.  Put  his  child  away  :  I 
can't  bear  the  sight  of  it." 

**  You've  no  right  to  sj)eak  to  me  like 
that."  But  she  went  behind  the  screen 
and  laid  down  the  child. 

"-Might  is  right  here."  He  looked  at 
lier  with  fiery  eyes. 

The  woman  did  not  shrink  from  his 
glance,  but  regarded  him  enignialically. 

*'  These  Arctic  solitudes  have  turned 
your  brain — and  mine  too,  I  think.  We  're 
too  much  in  the  light."  She  passed  her 
hand  wearily  over  her  forehead.  *'  These 
cold,  lifeless  plains,  the  solitude,  the 
silence — thev  're  drivint;  us  both   mad." 

He  came  nearer  to  her. 

*'  If  day  would  only  remain  day  and 
night  become  night ;  but  it's  always  day — 
always  day.  There  is  no  night.  We  are 
for  ever  in  the  light." 

**  Might  is  right,"  he  repeated.  **  The 
man — your  husband — won  you  first.  Let 
him  keep  you  if  he  can.  Here,  the 
stronger  wins." 

She  looked  al  Kvkv  ^aL^gaivv,  ^^c^  ^>^^Nis* 
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We  are  in  the  light " ;  and  went  back  to 
her  child. 

After  vainly  waiting  for  Mrs.  Blaine  to 
reappear,  Langton  crept  on  all  fours  to 
the  door,  pulling  his  reindeer  koletah 
aroujid  him  as  he  went,  and  listened.  He 
had  heard  in  the  distance  the  grinding  of 
sleigh-runners  on  rough  ice.  The  dogs, 
nose  in  air,  howled  "  0-au — o-au — o-au — 
o-au,"  and  were  answered  from  afar  by 
similar  howls. 

Looking  through  the  limitless  Arctic 
night,  Langton  saw  a  sleigh  rapidly 
approaching  over  the  snow.  The  light 
was  so  clear  that  he  could  even  distinguish 
the  colour  of  the  leading  dog.  He  crawled 
back  into  the  hut,  and  put  the  pea-soup, 
with  some  lumps  of  pemmican  in  it,  over 
the  lamp,  so  that  it  might  be  hot  for 
Blaine*s  supper.  Then  he  threw  himself 
down  on  the  snow  platform,  and  pretended 
to  sleep.  The  baby  had  ceased  to  cry. 
Mrs.  Blaine  sang  "The  bonnie,  bonnie 
banks  of  Loch  Lomond  "  to  it  in  a  sweet 
low  voice.  Langton  drew  his  cape  over 
his  ears  as  if  to  shut  out  the  sound. 
Apparently,  he  was  unsuccessful  ;  for  he 
got  up,  crawled  to  the  hole  in  the  hut, 
and  went  out. 

He  found  Blaine  already  busily  engaged 
unharnessing  the  dogs,  and  silently  beat 
off  the  leader  of  the  home  team,  who  was 
taking  advantage  of  his  rival's  fatigue  to 
worry  him.  Blaine  finally  settled  matters 
by  belabouring  both  dogs  with  the  short 
handle  of  his  whip.  Having  thus  dis- 
pensed rough-and-ready  injustice,  he  tied 
up  his  own  dogs,  fed  each  carefully  with 
lumps  of  blubber,  and  followed  Langton 
into  the  hut. 

Outside,  silvery  night  -  mists  curled 
round  the  edges  of  a  glacier  below ; 
above  this  glacial  mist,  the  red  midnight 
sun  cast  huge,  distorted  shadows  on  the 
snow ;  over  all  was  the  pure  blue  of  the 
sky.  Inside  the  hut  the  atmosphere  was 
an  indescribable  mixture  of  pea -soup, 
lamp-oil,  and  the  odour  arising  from  half- 
dried  skins.  The  two  men  in  the  hut, 
the  woman  and  baby,  were  alone  without 
even  an  Esquimaux  for  guide — alone  in 
that  awful  waste,  cut  off  from  their  party, 
and  unable  to  travel  on  account  of  the 


little  child.  The  other  explorers  would 
not  return  for  three  weeks.  Blaine,  the 
husband  of  the  woman,  was  tall  and  fair ; 
Langton,  the  dark  man,  was  about 
twenty — he  was  Blaine's  junior  by  ten 
years.  Blaine  was  ugly ;  Langton  (the 
lower  part  of  his  face  was  hidden  by  a 
black  beard)  handsome,  although  the 
brightness  of  his  eyes  betokened  that  the 
grip  of  these  vast  solitudes  had  told  upon 
him.  When  the  woman  heard  Blaine's 
voice  she  stopped  singing,  and  the  child 
again  raised  its  fretful  wail. 

The  everlasting  day,  the  sun,  never 
ceasing,  never  hastening,  but  always 
travelling  its  perpetual  round,  the  mono- 
tonous silence,  the  white  srtow,  the  blue 
sky,  occasionally  varied  by  a  fantastic 
cloud — all  these  had  become  part  of  the 
young  man's  diseased  And  the  woman 
had  completed  it.  Day  by  day  their  close 
proximity  in  the  little  hut,  the  intimacies 
of  their  enforced  companionship,  had 
robbed  Langton  of  his  remaining  sanity. 
She  was  the  one  woman  in  the  world  for 
him,  and  when  he  had  been  chosen  to 
remain  behind  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blaine 
until  the  return  of  the  other  members  of 
the  expedition,  he  ceased  to  struggle 
against  her  unconscious  influence.  Her 
taciturn  husband— a  man  of  iron  strength 
and  endurance — seldonj  spoke ;  and  she 
was  thrown  upon  Langton  and  the  child 
for  companionship  and  amusement.  If 
Blaine  noticed  that  Langton's  society  was 
welcome  to  his  wife,  he  said  nothing.  He 
had  his  scientific  observations  to  make, 
and  they  took  up  all  his  time.  In  three 
weeks  the  others  would  return  and  relieve 
the  strained  relations  of  the  party.  Mean- 
time there  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait. 
The  situation  had  gradually  become  more 
complicated,  however,  owing  to  Langton's 
finding  it  impossible  to  wait. 

Blaine  went  to  the  partition,  lifted  it, 
and  looked  in.  *'  How  are  you  to-night, 
Mary?    Baby  all  right  .^ " 

The  woman  answered  dully:  "Is  that 
you  ?    Won't  you  come  in  ?  " 

"  I  'm  not  fit  for  even  an  Arctic  boudoir 
I  can't  kiss  you ;  my  beard's  all  frozen." 

Mrs.  I  tie  held  up  the  baby  to  him. 
J''  ttarted,  far  there    was   a    low 
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A  uwimn  cam,-  Jnmi  l/ic  im.fr  p.jii  ,</  /'•■-  l:ul    I.  -hliii^^  tl,,-  .hiU  in  Ih-r 
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gurgle  of  laughter  from  the  child.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  light  falling  on  its 
father's  frozen  beard  had  attracted  the 
child.  **  I  'm  afraid  to  touch  him,"  he 
heard  Blaine's  voice  say  ;  **  he  looks  like 
a  snowdrop." 

**  He  isn't,"  the  young  woman  said, 
somewhat  ruefully.  **  When  you  've  had 
your  supper,  you  must  melt  me  some  water 
for  his  bath." 

"All  right.  Why  don't  you  oil  him 
all  over,  as  if  he  were  an  Esquimaux 
brat  ?  " 

There  was  a  murmur  of  protest  from 
Mrs.  Blaine,  and  Blaine  re-entered  the 
main  part  of  the  hut.  The  two  men  did 
not  speak  to  each  other. 

Langton  had  already  poured  out  the 
soup  into  a  tin  pannikin,  and  was  now 
melting  the  water  for  the  tea.  When  it 
boiled,  he  dropped  in  a  packet  of  com- 
pressed tea,  added  a  liberal  allowance  of 
condensed  milk,  put  a  plate  of  pemmican 
by  the  side  of  it,  and  Blaine's  supper  was 
complete.  Langton  himself  did  not  eat 
anvthincr. 

The  other  ate  and  drank  ravenously,  as  if 

he  had  not  a  care  in   the    world.      Mn. 

Blaine's  low  voice  sounded  from  the  other 

side  of  the  partition — 

Oh,  brij^ht  shines  tl>€  sun  on  Huntley's 

^reen  shawes, 
The  mavis  and  merlie  are  sinj^'inj;. 

Then  the  baby  seemed  to  demand  imme- 
diate attention  ;  for  she  would  break  off, 
satisfy  his  wants,  and  begin  again,  never 
getting  beyond  the  first  two  lines  of  the  old 
song. 

Blaine  listened  with  evident  annoyance, 
as  he  pulled  out  a  cake  of  tobacco,  and 
began  to  shred  it  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
His  dissatisfaction  irritated  Langton,  who 
opened  his  lips  as  if  to  speak,  then  as 
suddenly  closed  them  again. 

**  I  wish  Mary   would    sing   something 

more  cheerful,"  said  Blaine,  filling  his  pipe. 

*'  What  does  she  mean  by  her — 

Then  you  '11  tak  the  high  road  and  I  '11 

tak  the  laigh, 
And  I  '11  be  in  Scotland  afore  ye  ?  . 

Might  as  well  say  *  you  take  a  cab  and 
I  '11  take  a  'bus,'  for  all  the  sense  there 
7s  in  It. 


*'  You  never  were  a  romantic  man,"  said 
Langton,  with  a  sneer.  "If  you  appre- 
ciated her  better,  you  'd  understand  her 
better." 

The  other  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 
**  Have  you  two  been  putting  your  heads 
together  in  my  absence  }  " 

**  What 's  the  good  of  putting  our 
heads  together  when  we  can't  put 
our  lives  together  } "  Langton  asked 
bitterly. 

**  Seeing  that  the  question 's  about  my 
wife,  it  sounds  rather  cool.  However, 
I  've  my  journal  to  write  up.  You  '11  be 
all  right  again,  Langton,  when  the  others 
come  back.  The  North  Pole 's  got  into 
vour  head." 

**  And  its  snow  into  your  heart,"  said 
the  other,  in  a  low  fierce  whisper.  "  Some- 
times I  wonder  how  she  ever  came  to 
marry  you.  She  was  a  penniless  orphan, 
or  she  wouldn't  have  done  it." 

Blaine  stopped  shredding  his  tobacco. 
"  You  're  madder  than  ever  to-dav.  Hush  ! 
Mary  's  going  to  sleep." 

Mrs.  Blaine's  voice  died  away  as  if  over- 
powered by  sleep — 

But    nie   and  my  true  love "  we  '11  never  meet 

aj^ain 
By  the  bonnie     bon — nie  banks — of — Loch — 

ho-  mond  ! 

"That  sounds  as  if  'she  were  happy, 
doesn't  it  ?  "  demanded  Langton. 

*'  Happy  !  What  do  you  mean  }  "  Blaine 
started  to  his  feet. 

**  Come  outside,  you  brute,  and  I  '11  tell 
you,"  said  Langton,  with  concentrated 
fury.  *' It's  the  first  time  she's  slept  for 
weeks." 

•  Blaine  crawled  outside  the  hut,  mag- 
nanimously going  first,  although  perfectly 
aware  that  Langton  had  him  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  rear.  It  was  as  if  some- 
one had  sprung  a  mine  beneath  his  feet. 
He  ground  his  teeth ;  the  savage  in  him 
awoke.  Langton  wanted  to  steal  his  wife 
from  him.  The  veneer  of  civilisation 
dropped  away  beneath  the  pitiless  Arctic 
light.  He  was  a  savage  ;  this  man  behind 
was  also  a  savage,  lusting  for  his  blood ; 
and  there  was  no  way  out.  Even  the 
woman  did  not  determine  the  question. 
If   one   killed    the   other,   he   would    be 
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accused  of  murder  or  else  shut  up  in  an 
asylum.  And  yet  he  knew  that  Langton 
was  resolved  to  determine  the  matter  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  minutes. 

He  made  one  more  attempt  to  reason 
with  Langton  as  they  faced  each  other 
outside  the  hut,  but  the  latter  would  not 
heed.     ••  Vour  life  or  mine."  he  {growled. 


chance  of  being  hanged  for   murder,  s 
that  won't  do  you  much  good." 


"]- 


Blain. 


fleeted 
hatter. 


"Stop,  1  have 
a  moment,  "You 
you  know,  I.angton.  'J'here's  stiU  time 
to  cry  off  if  yon  like.  We  "11  forget  all  this 
nonsense,  and  put  you  under  the  doctor's 


-■  lieu, 


almost  inarticulati'ly.  "  Now  th 
shall  it  be  ,'    An?  you  afraid  ?  " 

Blaine  swung  nmnd  curtly.  "  ' 
a  fool.     Ytm're  mad," 

I.angton  liruw  out  a  ri'volviT.  ■ 
neglected  her,  made  her  come  ' 
on  this  expeitilioii^ihink  of  nil  si 
to  put  up  wiih.  If  vnu  kill  me,  th 
helj.  for  her:  if  I  kill  ^yM,  I'll 
back  to  Kngland." 

"Thanks,"  said  the  other  curlly. 
Jhc  wants  to  go  back,  I  '11  take  he 
If  you  kill    me   von 'II    stand   a 


len,    Ikiw 

care  wlien   be   .-..m^^s  l::uk.     Vou'lUoon 

Don't  be 
■■  Vou  'vc 

pick  up  again." 

Langton  smulr  bim  in  iIji-  fn.  c. 

Itlaine   look,.!   al    hnn   r,-greltullv  as   he 
willed  away  the  l>I<.n.l.      "  riiul   settles  il. 

will,  vou 
he'siiad 

One  of  us  must  die." 

"Of  course.      TImt's    «hal    I've    been 

here  \  no 

trying  lo  make  you  imdersiand  for  some 

take   her 

"When 
r  myself, 
very  fair 

time  past." 

■MJh,   I    understand    well    enough— too 
well    for   both    of  us.     Now,    look    here; 
1  've  a  plan  whii.h  will  be  etjualiy  effectual 
ami  save  us  from  slau^Kv-^riwj  'i-a.Av  '.-.■C^^ti 
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It  won't  do  for  Mar^-  to  be  left  without 
a  friend  in  the  world.     We  '11  toss  for  it." 

"Toss!     Vou " 

"Keep  cool.  Yes,  toss  for  it.  Best 
out  of  three.  Loser  to  go  away  quietly — 
anywhere — it  won't  matter — and  blow  his 
brains  out.  Then  the  survivor  can't  be 
arraigned  for  murder." 

"That  will  do."  Langton  glanced 
towards  the  hut,  and  turned  away  as 
Blaine  crept  in  to  fetch  a  coin. 

Blaine  soon  returned  uith  a  penny. 
"It  isn't  too  late  if  you  like  to  forget 
your  craziness,"  he  said  almost  kindly. 
"I've  a  conviction  I'm  going  to  win, 
you  know." 

Langton  motioned  to  him  to  toss. 

"  Best  out  of  three."  Blaine  sent  the 
coin  spinning  in  the  air. 

"  Head,"  cried  Langton,  as  it  fell 
between  them  on  the  hard  snoH'. 

"  Head  it  is,"  said  Blaine,  picking  it  up 
with  unruffled  composure.  "  Your  turn 
now.     Tail." 

"  One  each,"  said  Langton. 

Blaine  picked  tip  the  copper  coin  from 
the  snow.     "  Want  to  go  on  ?  " 

Langton  nodded, 

"  Yen'  well  then.     Your  call." 

The  coin  left  his  fingers  and  spun  high 
in  the  air. 

"  Head,"  cried  Langton. 

They  both  walked  slowly  towards  it. 
The  penny  had  stuck  in  a  crack  sideways. 

"  Your  tuni,"  said  Blaine,  picking  up 
the  penny  and  handing  it  to  Langton. 
"You  spin,  and  I'll  call." 

Langton  spun  the  coin  again. 


"  Tail,"  cried  Blaine. 

"  You  've  won,"  said  Langton,  turning 
coolly  away.  "Just  lend  me  a  hand  to 
harness  my  dogs.      Then    I "       He 

stopped    as    if    turned     to     stone,     for 
Jlrs.  Blaine  crawled  out  of  the  hut. 

"Baby's  asleep,"  she  began.  "Why, 
what  are  jou  doing  with  that  coin  ?  " 

Langton  harnessed  his  dogs  with  fe\'crish 
activity.  "  Is  that  you,  Mrs.  Blaine  ?  Oh, 
nothing,     I  'm  going  on  a  journey." 

"  At  once  ?  " 

"At  once.  There's  a  big  solution  at 
the  end  of  it.  Here,  Blaine !  Jam  that 
black  brute's  nose  in  the  snow  and  get  the 
harness  on  him  before  he  bites.  That 's 
it.  Now  I  'm  all  right.  Good-bye.  Mrs, 
Blaine."  He  took  her  hand  for  a  moment 
in  the  most  casual  way,  "  So  long, 
Blaine ! " 

Langton  cracked  his  whip,  and  the  dogs, 
tired  of  doing  nothing,  went  off  at  a  mad 
gallop.  Before  he  disappeared  in  the 
shining  world  of  snow,  he  turned  am' 
waved  his  hand.  The  whip  cracked  again, 
the  sleigh  grew  smaller  in  the  distance, 
became  a  black  speck,  and  disappeared  ! 

"  When  is  he  coming  back  ?"  abruptlj- 
asked  Mrs.  Blaine. 

"  Ncier,"  said  Blaine,  going  down  on  his 
knees  preparatory  to  re-entering  the  hut. 

Mrs.  Blaine  produced  a  revolver  from 
the  folds  of  her  dress.     "  I  heard  all." 

"  And  if  I  had  lost  ?  " 
-  "  I  should  have  shot  him." 

"  For  my  sake  .'  " 

'•For  tlu- child's  sake!" 

They  went  in. 
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THERE  are  those  who  consider  that 
the  blind  man  is  of  necessity  an 
inferior  being — narrow,  useless  to  society, 
inevitablj'  a  beggar  if  poor  and  an  idler 
if  rich ;  in  either  case  condemned  to  a 
pathetic  ignorance.  This,  however,  is  a 
fallacy.  On  the  contrary,  owing  to  his 
increased  aptitude  for  music,  imparted  by 
an     abnormally 

acute    sense    of  _ 

hearing,  and  to 
his  highly 
developed  sense 
of  touch,  he 
experiences 
pit-asures  unsus- 
pected by  us, 
and  sensations 
the  secret  of 
which  even 
"  clairvoyants  " 
cannot  discover. 

Nowadays, 
thousands  of 
blind  people  are 
taught  a  trade 
o  r  profession 
and  earn  their 
own  living,  and  ^^^^.  ^^^ 

this    is  due,  in 

the  first  placc.toValentinHaiiy,  the  pioneer 
of  their  education ;  secondly,  to  Louis 
Braille,  the  inventor  of  special  writing  in 
relief ;  and  in  recent  years  to  the  Valentin 
Hauy  Society.  The  object  of  this  asso- 
ciation is  to  rescue  the  sightless  from 
indigence,  and  that  it  may  succeed  in 
its  good  work  it  is  only  necessary  for 
those  who  have  eyes  to  think  sometimes 
of  those  who  have  not. 

When  Gounod  was  once  asked  which 


faculty  —  vision  or  heanng  —  he  could 
better  bear  to  lose,  he  replied :  "  By 
reading,  the  deaf  man  can  live  in  constant 
sympathy  with  human  thought;  but  the 
blind  man  is  dependent  on  everj-body, 
evcrj'thing;  lie  is  the  beggar  />ar  excelUncf, 
the  supreme  prisoner."  Kven  to  this  great 
musician,  experiencing  as  he  did  so  many 
debghts  through 
the  ear,  deafness 
did  not  seem 
such  a  calamity 
as  blindness. 
Curiously 
enough,  how- 


it 


the 


deaf  who  are 
sad ;  those  who 
cannot  see  are 
not  only  cheer- 
ful, but  inter- 
ested in  every- 
thing, loquaci- 
ous,   and    fond 


They  a 


filing. 
:  often 
say : "  I 


So- 

and-so"— "This 
■    '  person    looks 

old" — "What  a  beautiful  house!" — "\\Tiat 
lovely  flowers!"  What  can  these  expressions 
mean  }  How  are  they  able  to  perceive  so 
much— in  fact,  what  :io  lit,-  htimi  s,r  ? 

Famous  blind  people  have  furnished 
many  instances  which  give  the  lie  to  the 
theory  that  these  "immured  ones"  (as 
Monsieur  I.ucien  Dcscavos  termed  them) 
are  in  any  way  inferior.  \\'ithout  touching 
upon    Homer   or   Milton,  who,  it  is  weU 
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work  to  their  children,  there  was  Nicholas 
Saunderson,  the  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  Cambridge,  who,  strangely  enough, 
lectured  on  optical  laws  and  explained  the 
theory  of  vision. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  Mr.  Kawcett  was 
chosen  as  Postmaster-General.  At  five-and- 
twenty  he  was  about  to  etnbatk  on  a  political 


all  this  beauty  had  vanished  into 
ness  which  no  human  skill  coul 
line.  It  was  a  terrible  blow,  but  i 
I    had    recover. 


career,  when  the  misfortune  occurred 
which  deprived  him  of  his  sight.  In  the 
course  of  his  electoral  address  at  Brighton 
in  1 864,  Mr.  Fawcett  described  the  accident, 
which  had  happened  five  years  previously  : 
"  When  1  was  shooting  partridges,  two 
shots  were  fired  inadvertently  by  my  com- 
panion, and  both  my  eyes  suffered.  How 
well  1  remember  that  moment !  It  was  a 
splendid  autumn  afternoon,  and  I  was 
revelling  in  the  contemplation  of  a  smiling 
£ng)ish  valley.     In  one  second  I  realised 


self- 
control,  and  made  up  my  mind  to  meet 
the  calamity  with  courage.  I  decided  not 
to  abandon  my  former  aspirations  or  the 
career  that  I  had  mapped  out  for  myself, 
and  I  have  adhered  to  that 

In  his  leisure  time,  !\Ir. 
Fawcett  rode,  skated,  and 
even  indulged  in  salmon- 
hshing,  and  fortunately  no 
harm  came  to  him  through 
these  imprudent  pastimes. 
As  Postmaster  -  General,  in 
spite  of  his  deprivation,  he 
seemed  to  ha\e  his  *'  eye  un 
everj-thing,"  and  he  is  uni- 
versally remembered  as  jiar- 
tieularly  "far-seeing."  His 
dt-atii  took  place  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1884. 

Mr.  -Campbell,  who 
ascended  Mont  lilanc,  is  an 
even  more  striking  cxanijile 
of  what  can  be  accomplished 
without  eyes.  Mr.  Campbell, 
who  is  at  the  present  time 
head  <jf  the  Royal  Nomial 
College  for  ihe'niind,  was 
born  in  1834  in  Tennessee. 
His  father  was  a  farnnT. 
When  only  three  and  a  luilf, 
the  little  boy  lost  his  ^iglii 
through  a  thorn  entering  the 
eye.  He  was  educated  at 
Nashville,  taught  music,  and 
subseiiuently  became  a  pro- 
fessor. From  that  lime  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  blind  children 
of  his  country,  but  later  on  he  came 
to  London  to  found  his  college.  When 
he  began  to  speak  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  physical  capabilities  of  these 
unfortunate  human  beings,  he  found  the 
English  so  sceptical  on  the  point  that 
he  at  once  decided  to  give  them  a  striking 
proof  of  the  truth  of  his  assertions. 
Accompanied  by  his  sons  and  several 
guides,  he  achieved  a  feat,  difficult  enougli 
for  those   possessing  perfect  vision,   but 
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considered  impossible  for  any  blind  man. 
He  succeeded  in  scaling  Mont  Blanc. 
His  action  won  the  hearty  applause  of 
the  English  Press,  and  he  had  no  further 
difffcuity  in  founding  liis  institution. 

Mr.  Campbell,  however,  is  by  no  means 
an  exception.  In  his  college,  the  physical 
training  is  under  the  supervision  of  his 
son,  Mr,  Guy  Campbt-ll,  a  keen  sports- 
man, and 
here    the 


performing 
al!  kinds  of 


ming,  and 
rowing. 
Nor     is 

c  )■  c  1  i  n  g 


OBJEt 


omitted. 
On  a  special 
machine,  made  ior  twelve,  dclighlfid 
journeys  of  hundreds  of  miles  are  under- 
taken. In  the  year  1888  three  pro- 
fessors from  the  Institution  Nationale  dcs 
Jeuncs  Aveuglcs,  in  Paris,  emulating  Jlr, 
Campbell's  example,  ascended  Cham|)- 
rousse,  accompanied  by  three  guides. 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  those  wlio  walk 
in  darkness  are  not  really  debarred  from 


becoming;  qualified  members  of  the  Alpine 

Club  ;  but  it  seems  almost  incredible  that 

the)'  should  succeed  in  sculpture.     One  of 

the    most 

talented 


man  called 
Vidal.  was 
quite  blind, 
yet  this  did 
not  prevent 
him  from 
modelling 
many    little 


"    T    h     e 

Wounded 
iNSTiTi-Ti.iN  .wnuN-ATi-  Stag," "The 

a<^i.Ks,  PAkrs.  L    i    o    n," 

"The  Bull," 
etc.  Vidal  surrounded  himself  with 
animals.  He  watched,  touched,  caressed 
them,  examined  them  in  various  attitudes, 
then  seizing  his  clay,  at  once  set  to 
work.  \\'hen  stu<lying  the  legs  of  a 
horse,  for  instance,  he  ivould  talk  to  it 
incessantly,  soothing  and  patting  the 
animal  to  keep  it  quiet.  "  My  friend," 
he    would    say,     "  please    stand   still,    or 
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jour  portrait  ivill  be  a.  failure."  When  a 
ivild  animal. was  in  question,  this  studying 
from  nature  was  rciidered  more  difficult. 
Vidiil  endeavoured  to  content  himself  with 
skeletons  and  stuiTed  specimens,  but  once, 
when  bent  on  modelling  a  lion,  and  con- 
vinced he  would  not  succeed  without 
having  recourse  lo  the  living 
"  king  of  beasts,"  he  entered  the 
cage  without  the  least  hesitation, 


that  his  eyes  were  in  his  fingers.  "  Sight," 
it  has  been  saiiJ,  "  is  a  touching  from 
afar,"  and  thus,  in  the  same  way,  touch 
is  a  "  seeing  near."  Not  through 
sight  alone  do  we  know  the  things  that 
surround  us.  If  you  plunge  a  stick  into 
the  water  it  will  appear  to  be  broken,  while 

Vjdal's  Mas.-bupibch :  "The  Koakiko  Lion." 


accompanied  by  the  lion  -  tamer.  The 
animal  allowed  itself  to  be  caressetl  for 
some  time,  and  Vidal  was  thus  enabled 
to  study  its  anatomy.  As  a  result,  he  pro- 
duced that  most  wonderful  example  of 
his  art,  "The  Roaring  Lion."  While  the 
sculptor  was  actually  modelling  in  his 
studio,  it  was  difficult  to  believe  him  blind, 
but  when  he  wished  to  consider  the  general 
effect  he  drew  back  with  his  two  hands 
.stretched  out,  and  it  was  then  one  realised 


by  passing  your  hand  along  the  stick  you 
will /it/  it  is  straight.  "  When  the  water 
bends  a  stick  my  reason  straightens  it," 
runs  the  fable  ;  but  it  is  not  the  nasoii, 
it. is  the  louch. 

In  our  cognisance  of  objects  this  sense 
plays  an  important  part.  Without  having 
touched  a  thing,  ne  do  not  actually  know 
it,  a  fact  conclusively  proved  whenever,  by 
a  miracle  of  science,  sight  is  suddenly 
recovered,  and  the  patient  finds  a  difficulty 
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in  utilising  his  eyes. 
Nicolas  Jean,  a  man 
al)uut  twenty- five  jears 
of  age,  on  being  suci- 
tlcnly  cured,  said  that 
he  could  not  recognise 
.his  friends  until  he  heard 
their  voices.     Before  his 


ver) 


had     been 


I  find  liis  uay  in 
every  quarter  of  the  town 
ivithotit  any  ihliiculty,  liut 
atteruariis  lie  freijuently 
lost  himself  and  ]\:u\  lo 
asktheroad.  Thefaniiliar 


lensils 


of  • 


ich 


made    i 


not  kn( 

w  that  tJie 

rei)rcscnte 

such  HHd 

anidogous  to  that  of  the  babes  who  open 

such  a 

tiling.     Hl 

was  showi 

a  spoon. 

their  eves  for  tiie  first  time  on  the  manifold 

and    w 

s    luiable 

.,    -ive    it 

a    correct 

objects  around  them.      Later  on  sight  will 

name 

ntil     he    lia 

d    shut    liis 

eyes    am! 

iiclp  them   lo  recoi,niisc  things,  hut  they 

felt  it. 

The  cond 

tioii  of  sue 

a  man  is 

know  ihuKi  at  first  uiily  by  touch.  Xicliolas 

t^N 

W'^.    : 

W 

^ 

fW 

m^ 

H^ 

M 
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Saunderson,  referred  to  previously  in  this 
article,  was  able  to  distinguish  false  medals 
from  genuine  ones  merely  by  feeling  them. 
As  Victor  Hugo  once  wTOte,  "  When 
the  eye  of  the  body  is  extinguished  the 
eye  of  the  spirit  is  lit " ;  but,  like  all 
metaphors,  this  needs  a  certain  amount  of 
modification.     It  is  true  enough,  however : 


when  the  eyes  are  extinguished  the  other 
senses  become  keener  —  hearing  more 
acute,  smell  more  subtle,  touch  more  dis- 
criminating. Thus  there  is  no  difticulty  in 
tmderstanding  that  there  is  still  pleasure 
in  life  without  eyes. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  not  localised  iu 
the  hand,  as  Monsieur  JIaurice  dc  la 
Sizeranne  pointed  out  in  his  book.  Kveii 
through  the  shoe  the  foot  discerns  the 
kind  of  ground  that  lies  beneath  it.  You 
may  stop  the  ears  of  a  blind  man,  but  he 
tpU)  know  whether  he  is  walking  on  flat 


paving-stones  or  cobble-stones,  or  on 
macadam  or  asphalte.  Consider  also  the 
differences  in  various  odours — the  smell 
of  fresh  meat,  tobacco,  leather,  or  the 
perfume  of  flowers.  Itis  not  difficult  for  him 
to  know  whether  he  is  passing  a 'butcher's, 
a  tobacconist's,  a  leather- merchant's,  or  a 
florist's.  By  these  means  he  can  find  his  way 
about  big  townswith  case.  His 
hearing  plays  an  even  more 
important  part.  He  can  dis- 
tinguish in  a  second  tht^ 
convent-bell  from  the  church- 
bell,  the  carpenter's  shop 
from  the  stonemason's  yard. 
These  signs  and  sounds  are 
prc-i.'mincntly  of  the  town, 
bui  the  landmarks  in  the 
country  are  as  helpful.  Here 
a  little  sandy  pathway,  there 
a  fairy -glade  carpeted  with 
grass,  moss,  or  pine- 
needles,  or  else  a  beautiful 
forest,  a  meadow,  a  clump 
of  gorse,  or  perhaps  the 
murnuiriiig  of  a  river,  Tiie 
oak  and  iIk'  willow  have 
difli-riMU  voices  when  the 
breeze  blows  through 
them :  they  do  not  even 
rustle  in  the  same  way  in 
Mav  as  in  October.  The  birds 


that  o 
shade 


if  an 


lo  under  the 
elm  are  not 


the  same  as  those  piping  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream  Hew- 
ing through  the  meadow. 

Perception  may  really  be 
said  to  cease  wlien  the  sister- 
senses  are  weakened  in  any 
way.  In  a  steamer  or  a  train,  the 
smell  of  the  smoke  and  the  noise  of  the 
engine  act  as  a  kind  of  blanket  between 
the  mind  and  the  outside  world.  An 
instance  of  the  effect  of  pain  in  this 
connection  is  furnished  by  the  case  of 
Mr.  Hendrickson,  a  well-known  American 
merchant,  who  on  being  stung  by 
a  bee  was  quite  dazed.  "1  was  really 
blind,"  he  said.  "  unable  to  perceive  or 
distinguish  anything."  It  is  from  such 
evidence  that  we  learn  the  true  sig- 
nification   of  the  word  "  obscurity  "  to  a 
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blind  man.     Obscurity  to    him    does  not 
mean  darkness  :  it  means  noise  or  pain. 

The  poetess,  Madame  Galcron  de 
Calonne,  has  written  some  charming 
▼erses  on  the  joys  remaining  to  those 
who  share  her  misfortune.  I  give  them 
in  the  original — 

QUIMPORTEI 

A  Man  Mari. 
Je  DC  te  vois  plus,  solcil  qui  flamboLeii, 
PotirtaDt  des  jours  gris  je  sens  Lt  pSleur, 
J'en  ai  la  tristesse  :  il  me  ftul  tes  joies. 
Je  ne  te  va\s  plus,  soleil  qui  flamboicfi, 

Mais  j'ai  ta  chaleur. 
Je  ne  la  vois  pas,  la  splendeur  des  rose>. 
Mats  le  ciel  a  fait  la  part  de  chacun. 
Qu'impotte  I'&lai  ?    J'ai  I'Sme  dcs  chose*. 
Je  ne  la  vois  pas,  la  splenilcur  de-.  n>M>s, 

MaiK  j'ai  leur  parfum. 
Je  ne  le  vois  pas.  ton   recard  qui  ni'aimc, 
Lorsque  jc  le  aen*  sur  moi  se  posei. 
Qn'importe !    Un  regrel  serait  un  blasph^inel 
Je  ne  le  vois  pas.  ton  repaid  qui  in'aimc. 


Mai' 


After  reading  this  little  poem, 
more  able  to  realise  why  those  \ 
without  the  light  of  the  eyes  are  si 
happier  than  the  deaf.  To  put  it  brieflj', 
when  we  speak  lo  the  blind  man,  we  speak 
to  the  intellect  awake  in  him  ;  at  that 
moment  he  sees.  When  we  speak  to  the 
deaf,  on  the  other  hand,  we  only  remind 
him  of  his  infirmity. 

In  1784  Valentin  Haiiy,  the  brother  of 
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the  AbbS  Haiiy,  first  thought  of  making 
raised  letters,  and  the   idea  occurred   to 

him  on  perceiving  the  wonderful  sense  of 
touch  possessed  by  an  ijitelligent  man 
who  had  been  brought  to  beggary  through 
his  infirmity.  In  i8ig  a  blind  Krcnchman, 
Louis  Braille,  invented  a  standard  alphabet 
forme<i  of  raised  dots,  which  bears  his 
name,  and  which  has  been  universally 
adopted.  With  six  dots,  placed  in  various 
positions,  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  all  the  musical  signs  can  be  repre- 
sented— 

A  .  B  :  C  .  .  E  K 
The  poems  of  Victor  Hugo  and  the 
whole  of  Wagner's  "  Parsifal  "  .ire  written 
in  this  manner.  By  simpl_v  passing  the 
hands  over  these  raised  letters,  the  sight- 
less arc  placed  in  communication  with  the 
great  works  of  humanity,  both  in  music 
and  literature.  The  Braille  Library,  founded 
by  M.  Maurice  de  la  Sizer.nnnc,  contains, 
at  the  present  time,  not  less  than  four 
thousand  volumes. 

Valentin      Hauy 


happen 

cd  to  be 

visiting 

enraged 

lo  see 

en  blind 

men  m 

ufTlcd  up 
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in  cloaks,  their  hats  decorated  with 
donkey's  ears  and  cardboard  sp>ectactes 
on  their  noses.  Seated  in  front  of  music- 
stands,  they  were  singing  and  pretending 
to  play  the  violin.  He  determined  to  turn 
this  degrading  burlesque  into  a  worthy 
reality,  and  he  was  successful.  Many  a 
fiist-class  musician  4ias  been  trained  by 
the  institution  he  founded,  which  to-day 
has  its  home  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Invalides.  Here  every  kind  of  instrument 
can  be  learnt,  and  harmony,  counterpoint, 
orchcs- 


chess-boards,"  so  that  they  can  pass  their 
hands  over  the  pieces  without  upsetting 
them.  They  have  been  known  even  to 
play  billiards,  and  they  are  very  fond  of 
acting. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that,  having 
taught  them  a  trade,  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  objects 
they  manufacture,  and  it  was  with  this  idea 
that  the  Valentin  Haiiy  Society  in  Parii 
was  founded.  The  president  is  M. 
Francois  Goppi^e,  and  the  genera!  secre- 


ttorkman, 
r  a  chair-: 

no  longer  meet  those  troops  of  the  afflicted 
journeying  along  the  roads  such  as 
Breughel  the  elder  depicts  in  his 
"Parabola  dei  Ciechi,"  or  such  as  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  Soudan  and  China. 

The  trades  available  are  now  fairly 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  very  inter- 
eating  and  curious.  In  Cairo,  the  sightless 
are  employed  to  recite  passages  from  the 
Koran  by  the  catafalques  ofgreat  personage  s. 

In  their  leisure  moments  they  amuse 
themselves  in  much  the  same  way  as  we 
do.  They  play  cards  with  raised  pips; 
and  chess,  for  which  they  use  "travelling 


pies 

inventions 
designed  for 
instruct 
and  speci- 
mens of  the 
numerous 
objects  manufactured.  There  also  is  to  be 
found  the  Braille  Library.  The  Society 
endeavours  to  lind  schools  for  the  children, 
work  for  the  adults,  and  shelter  for  the  aged 
In  1 898  alone  it  came  to  the  assistance  of 
371  aged  people,  140  workers, and  obtained 
no  less  than  539  pass<.s  on  the  railways  for 
piano-tuners  travelling  from  place  to  place. 
It  is  indeed  wonderful  that  these  poor 
sightless  beings,  handicapped  as  they  are 
in  the  race,  should,  by  their  marvellous 
will-power  and  perseverance,  succeed  in 
surmounting  the  obstacles  in  their  path, 
and  it  reminds  us  that  mankind  possesses 
latent  possibilities  that  only  an  extra- 
ordinaiy  need  can  develop. 


A  KING  OF  THE  HIGHWAY. 


By  WILLIAM  JAMES* 


I. 

JIMJMY  MP:ER,  aged  twelve,  office- 
boy,  carrier  of  business  letters 
marked  "  immediate,"  and  recent 
recipient  of  orders  to  **  look  smart  back 
with  the  answers,"  stood  motionless  and 
Kibsorbed  in  a  narrow  street  of  tall  ware- 
houses where  the  sun  seldom  shone ; 
where  from  ten  to  five  a  constant  pro- 
cession of  merchants,  clerks,  and  office- 
boys,  with  an  occasional  solicitor  or  fish- 
woman,  forced  a  slender  passage  between 
a  seemingly  passageless  array  of  boxes, 
barrels,  lorries,  horses,  carters,  and  loafers. 
All  around  was  noise  and  hurry — men 
shouting,  chains  clanking,  horses  stamp- 
ing, wheels  grinding — but  Jimmy  heard 
not  :  at  any  moment  there  might  have 
passed,  observant,  one  of  the  many  persons 
in  authority  over  him,  from  the  youngest 
junior  clerk  to  the  senior  partner,  with  the 
**sack"  as  consequence;  but  he  heeded 
not.  Was  he  not  reading  the  boy's 
Shakspere— *MMack  Hess".^ 

But  despite  Jimmy's  inilifference,  it  was 
a  relevant  question  —  How  could  the 
letters  be  delivered  if  the  ])ox  of  oranges 
which  hung  fifty  feet  above  him  left  its 
•chain  and  fell  on  his  head  ?  The  carter 
and  the  warehouseman  were  putting  tliis 
question  to  Jimmy  in  unambiguous  phrase, 
and  one  was  descending  with  formidable 
fist,  when  a  kindlier  hand  darted  suddenly 
out  and  drew  the  boy  back  into  safety.  Dazed 
4ind  disillusioneil,  Jimmy  turned  and  saw  a 
tall,  thin,  erect  man  of  about  middle-age 
staring  hard  at  him  through  small,  weak, 
•dull-grey  eyes  that  seemed  hard-set  to 
sustain  the  pressure  of  a  stare.  He  wore 
an  old,  faded  grey  overcoat ;  and  Jimmy 


noticed  that  his  face  had  a  drawn-up  look, 
and  thought  that  the  little  straight  wrinkles 
that  forked  out  from  each  eye  were  like 
the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

*'  Whisht,  now,"  said  the  man,  bending 
toward  Jimmy  and  speaking  in  a  whisper. 
**  Ye  might  have  been  kilt.  An'  what's 
that  vou  're  readin'  ?  " 

•'  *'  Black  Bess.' " 

"  Let  me  see."  He  spoke  eagerly  and 
stretched  out  his  hand.  Then,  as  Jimmy 
presented  the  paper,  his  lips  suddenly 
tightened,  he  drew  himself  up  and  waved 
it  away.  **  Sure,  boy,  1  don't  want  it. 
What  would  I  be  doin'  wid  the  like  o' 
that.     What,  indeed  ?  " 

He  was  silent  a  minute,  during  which 
Jimmy  folded  the  paper  into  his  pocket 
and  regarded  him  with  contracted  brow 
and  parted  lips ;  then  he  stooped  again 
and  spoke  into  the  boy's  ear. 

"Maybe  you  don't  know  me  —  who  I 
am.^"  ' 

Jimmy  shook  his  head  horizontally. 

*'  Maybe  vou  've  heard  tell  of  Brian 
Boru  ?  " 

Jimmy  shook  his  head  perpendicularly. 

*•  Vis ;  the'  told  ye  at  school,  didn't 
the'  ?  Brian  l^oru,  the  Irish  King!  Well, 
I  'm — 1  'ni — come  closer,  sonny,  closer. 
Can  I  thrust  ye  ?  Ye  must  tell  nobody — 
not  a  one  at  all.     Can  I  ?  " 

"Yes."  Jimmy  telt  the  other's  breath 
quivering  in  his  ear.  He  himself  was 
trembling  with  excitement.  There  started 
up  before  him  a  vision  of  Gilderoy,  proud, 
beautiful,  flashing  his  claymore  amid  a 
crowd  of  bearded  and  baffled  English 
officers.  He  went  hot  and  cold ;  un- 
nameable     things     were     in     the     ait  \ 
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They  measured  each  other  critically, 
with  reticent  smiles,  from  head  to  toe  and 
from  toe  to  head  again.  Then  Jimmy 
uncurled  a  concealed  hand  from  his  coat- 
sleeve,  and  applied  a  cigarette  to  his  lips, 
ejecting  the  smoke  from  his  nose.  His 
companion  watched  the  smoke  winding 
upward,  gradually  withdrawing  his  con- 
tribution to  the  fund  of  geniality  till  the 
smile  had  quite  vanished  from  his  lips 
and  his  features  attained  a  neutral 
expression.  Then,  in  an  aggressive  tone, 
as  one  who  seeks  to  overlav  a  doubtful 
claim  by  a  desperate  assumption  of  cer- 
taintv,  he  said — 

**  Give 's  a  cigy,  Rumney." 

"  Last  one.'' 

"  Geraway.  I  'd  go  wack  with  you  if  I 
ad  some.     Give  's  one." 

Jimmy  gave  a  final  prolonged  puff, 
returned  the  cigarette  to  his  coat-sleeve, 
and  was  continuing  his  downward  journey 
with  a  "  So  long/'  when  the  other  boy 
called  out — 

**  'Ow  's  Hroad  Arrer  Jack  an'  Captain 
Kidd  ?  'Ow  many  do  they  kill  this 
week  ?  Saw  you  anti  old  Murphy. 
'Avin'  y'  on  about  bein*  a  'ighwayman, 
was'n  'e  }  I  know.  Tried  to  'ave  me  on, 
but  I  told  'im  to  go  'ome  to  'is  mother. 
'E's  on'y  in  a  office.  Think  1  don't  know. 
You  are  a  mug,  Rumney." 

"  You  don't  know  what  'e  said  to  mc. 
Think  'e  M  tell  vou.  You  don't  know  'is 
name.  'Is  name  isn't  Murphy.  You  call 
me  a  mug  again,  Hartz.     Go  on." 

Jimmy  dropped  the  cigarette  into  his 
pocket,  rubbed  the  palms  of  his  hands 
ostentatiously  together,  and  scowled  close 
into  the  other's  face. 

**  Betycr  'is  name 's  Murphy." 

"  Go  on ;  you  call  me  a  mug  again, 
that's  all!"  pursued  Jimmy,  with  an 
inward  leap  of  exultation  as  he  detected 
retreat  in  the  other's  evasion. 

Hartz's  boy  receded  quietly  till  he  was 
seven  steps  above  Jimmy,  then  he  said, 
*'Ga-a-a-a,  Rumney!"  Jimmy  started 
forward,  feigning  pursuit,  and  was 
delighted  to  see  the  other  scamper  igno- 
miniously  to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  He 
turned  and  went  on  his  way,  puffing 
complacently. 


II. 
Jimmy  was  at  the  appointed  place  before 
eight  o'clock.  He  leaned  against  a  gate» 
but  his  feet  began  to  shuffle  about  and  his. 
hands  to  plunge  in  and  out  of  his  pockets, 
in  an  independent  manner  quite  beyond 
his  control ;  he  climbed  on  a  wall,  hut 
the  wriggling  motions  caused  by  a  large 
excitement  working  in  a  small  space 
nearly  projected  him  into  a  ditch  ;  finally, 
he  darted  out  into  the  centre  of  the  four 
roads,  drew  forth  Phelim's  sketch  and 
examined  it  intently,  huddling  it  away 
with  a  deep  sense  of  mystery  as  someone 
passed. 

Phelim  came  into  view  as  a  church- 
clock  was  striking  eight. 

**  1  '11  have  to  be  passing  along  here 
again  to-night  to  meet  the  band,"  said 
he,  shaking  hands  with  Jimmy  :  "  but  I  '11 
take  ye  to  me  house  in  the  town,  where 
I  'm  stayin'  to  thransact  some  business." 

They  turned  back  cityward,  along  the 
road  they  had  come. 

**  Ye  see,"  continued  Phelim,  "  we 
took  a  diamond  from  a  ladv  on  the  road 
a  while  ago,  an'  I  've  heard  since  that  it 's. 
the  quare  ould  family  heirloom,  an'  the 
ladv 's  flutherin'  her  heart  out  for  it,  so 
I  'm  writin'  anonymous  to  her  to  meet 
me  wid  me  mask  on,  an'  I  '11  return  it.. 
Never  a  diamond  will  a  Boru  keep  from 
any  lady  in  disthress  !  " 

"  Dick  Turpin  did  that,"  cried  Jimmy 
excitedly.  "  'K  gave  a  lady  back  'er 
jewels.     I  read  it." 

"  Did  he  now  .'^"  said  Phelim.  He  was^ 
silent  for  a  minute;  then  :  **  Sure,  an'  t"0 
men  might  be  in  the  same  thrade  and  do 
the  same  thing  once  in  a  while,  mightn't 
the' — an'  no  surprise  at  all  }  Hut  1  don't 
read  about  them  things.  It 's  enough  to 
be  doin*  them — aye,  enough  to  be  doin' 
them." 

The  house  was  one  of  a  hundred  cheap, 
flat -fronted  tenements  in  a  newlv  built 
street  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  about 
an  hour's  walk  from  the  citv  offices. 
Phelim  opened  the  door  with  a  latch-key 
and  they  entered.  There  was  a  fire  in  tlie 
grate.  As  Phelim  lit  the  lamp  Jimmy's 
gaze  fell  on  a  paper  which  lay  on  the 
table. 


A  KING  OF  THE   HIGHWAY. 
"  Bq^s  Slandard/"  he  shouted,  turning     He  knew  Jimmy's  eyes  were  upon  him,  and 


Uie  leaves  with  hurrjing,  trembling 
fingers.  "  Look  !.  look  I  Gilderoy  and 
Dickon  the  Page,  and — and — o — o — oh  ! 
isn't  it — isn't  it  tine  ? " 

The  lamp  -  globe  jigged  a  little  in 
Phelim's  hands ;  he  had  a  difficult}'  in 
screwing  it  into  its  place. 

"  What  were   ye  sayin',   sonny  .'  "     He 


his  heart  beat  quickly.  .  .  .  The  future 
rose  up  menacingly  before  him — the  long, 
silent  evenings,  when  the  sense  of  his 
loneliness  and  insignificance  would  break 
in  and  shatter  his  visions  of  far  lands  and 
splendid  deeds,  and  he  coitid  only  see  the 
mean  walls  of  his  room  and  think  of  the 
number  of  times  he  had  said  "  Sir  "  to  that 


^ 
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spoke  in  a  high,  draivling.  imconccrned 
voice,  and  began  unbuttoning  his  grcv 
overcoat.  Then,  as  Jimmy  held  tip  the 
paper:  "Oh,  that!  It  came  round  the 
grocery — or  was  it  the  bread  ?  I  dunno, 
ture.  Iwasgoin'to  get  it  to  help  me  make 
the  fire  in  the  momin',  but  ye  can  have  it, 
if  ye  like." 

They  sat  down  on  opposite  chairs,  and 
there  was  a  noticeable  silence.  Phelim 
Mared  into  the  fire,  his  forehead  depressed 
iDto  wrinkles,  as  one  in  mental  pursuit. 


litlle  man  ivitli  tlu'  hard  eves.  ...  If  he 
could  keep  those  worshipping  ej'cs  near 
him  aliva)'s  the  visions  would  never  fade. 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  an'  live  here, 
sonny  ?  "  He  took  up  the  poker  and  raked 
carelessly  at  the  fire ;  but  everything 
within  him  stopped  to  listen. 

"  Come  to — to  live — wi' — with  you!  " 
gasped  Jimmy,  in  a  hollow,  almost  sound- 
less voice,  slipping  to  the  edge  of  the 
chair  and  almost  head  foremost  from  it 
in  his  excitement. 
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Phelim  nodded. 

"  Sh'  think  so.  I  wanted  to  come.  I 
have  no  father  and  mother,  and  I  on'y  live 
with  my  aunt,  and  I  don't  like  'er,  and  my 
name  is  James  Mcer.  Shall  1  begin  to- 
night, Captain  ?  " 

**  Yis." 

Phelim  rose,  stole  noiselessly  across  the 
kitchen,  and  tried  the  fastenings  of  the 
two  doors ;  then  lowered  the  blind,  moved 
the  lamp  to  the  end  of  the  mantelpiece, 
and  sat  down  opposite  Jimmy  with  his  face 
in  shadow.  Jimmy's  breath  flutteretl  in 
his  throat  :  he  was  oppressed  and  exalted 
by  a  sense  of  mystery  and  coming  reve- 
lation. Phelim  leaned  forward  till  his  face 
almost  touched  his  companion's,  glanced 
furtively  toward  the  door,  then  in  a  heavy, 
long-drawn  whisper  said — 

**  I  can't  tell  who  might  be  listening  for 
me.  Mighty  quare  times — mighty  (iiiare." 
He  reached  up  and  lowered  the  lamp- 
flame,  and  after  another  dark  stare  around 
the  room,  went  on — 

**  Ye  must  sleep  in  the  house  by  your- 
uelf.  1  have  to  go  away  every  night  at 
twelve  to  meet  the  band." 

**  Where  do  you  meet  thcni.  C'ai)tain  r" 
whispered  Jimmy. 

**  I  '11  tell  ye  again  ;  1  must  go  now." 

He  put  on  his  hat  and  overcoat,  crept  to 
the  door  that  opened  on  the  street,  and 
stood  listening.  Tht^n  he  drew  the  bolt 
softly,  and  disappeared  Irom  Jimmy's 
gaze.  .  .  . 

Jimmy  remained  staring  at  the  c  losetl 
door  ;  then  he  ran  to  the  window  and 
peered  through  a  corner  of  the  blind  just 
as  Phelim's  outer  shoulder  flitted  beyond 
his  sight. 

He  returned  to  his  chair  and  sat  still 
and  silent.  He  was  throbbing  within  ;  the 
house  seemed  sudilenly  vast  and  strange ; 
faces  were  watching  him  from  the  almanacs 
on  the  walls,  and  he  could  not  look  up  at 
them.  He  thought  one  of  the  doors  moved, 
and  sat  trembling,  awaiting,  almost  feeling, 
a  clutching  hand  at  his  neck.  There  was 
a  scraping,  a  rustling,  like — like  feet.  .  .  . 
Then  he  saw  a  beetle  cm  the  wall  near 
him,  and  after  watching  a  while,  flicked  it 
off  and  threw  it  in  the  fire.  His  little 
heart  grew  brave  again  :  he  thought  of  ;hc 


flight  of  Hartz's  boy,  and  of  his  aont  and 
her  screams  at  the  sight  of  a  beetle.  He 
lit  a  cigarette  and  walked  about  thinking 
of  Phelim,  drawing  pictures  of  him  gallop- 
ing along  the  road  with  a  faithful  lieu- 
tenant, stopping  carriages  full  of  stariog, 
pale  faces  with  a  loud  "  Stand  and 
deliver ! "  and  dancing  in  the  moonlight 
with  beautiful  ladies.  Perhaps  Phelim 
would  let  him  go  with  him  some  time — just 
once.  He  would  ask  him.  Fancy  going! 
Ou — u — u,  by  dad,  wouldn't  it  be  proper 
flne !  He  took  from  his  pocket  a  siiiall 
pistol  and  fired  off  some  caps,  trying  a.:i 
to  blink  at  the  sound.  Then  he  put  out 
the  lamp  and  groi)ed  his  way  upstairs. 
«  4^  «  « 

At  four  o'clock  the  front  door  was 
opened,  and  a  figure  passed  from  the 
street  into  the  indistinguishable  darkness 
of  the  little  parlour-kitchen.  A  match  was 
struck,  and  Phelim  looked  round  search- 
ingly  till  it  was  dark  again.  '*  He  'sgone,* 
he  whispered.  **  Perhaps  I  might  have 
come  earlier;  aye,  1  will  next  time — it's 
cold — four  hours  is  cold  to  be  standin*  in 
the  sthreet  these  nights."  He  stifletl  a 
coui^h  in  his  throat.  **  Where  can  I  be 
hidin'  an'  shleepin*  a  thritle  ?  Some- 
where dark,  where  he  won't  see  me  when 
he  comes  down  an*  l)e  askin*  me  (|uesti<)ns, 
for  I  can't  think  of  anything  yet  awhile — 
so  I  can't."  He  tried  to  light  another 
match,  l)ut  his  fingers  were  lax.  He 
slipped  into  a  chair,  and  with  a  long 
droning  sigh  fell  asleep.  .  .  .  Four  hoon 
later  he  started  up  with  ner\'es  alert  at  the 
sound  of  footsteps  overhead.  Snatching 
his  hat  from  the  floor,  where  it  had  fallen, 
he  hurried  into  a  dark  hole  under  the 
stairs,  drawing  the  crazy  door  after  him 
with  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  There  was  a 
rush  of 'feet  on  the  stairs,  a  burst  into 
the  kitchen,  a  medley  of  small  noises 
j)unctuated  by  disjointed  whistling,  a  loud 
bang,  and  then  silence.  Phelim  emerged 
int(;  the  murky  wintr)'  dawn,  reminded 
that  it  was  time  to  start  for  the  office. 


III. 
The  meeting  of  these  two  resulted  in  thu 
rare  thing,  a  perfect  companionship.    All 
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Jimmy's  heart  to  the  exclusion  of  every- 
thing else  had  now  found  a  living 
embodiment.  Phelim  was  Claude  Duval, 
Handsome  Harry,  Broad  Arrow  Jack, 
Paul  Jones,  Gilderoy.  Dick  Turpin,  and 
a  hundred  others.  Jimmy  went  about  in 
a  continual  ferment  of  delight  at  antici- 
pation of  the  coming  night  and  remem- 
brance of  the  preceding  one.  He  argued 
with  other  boys  who,  though  readers, 
were  sceptical  of  certain  happenings, 
stopping  short  of  personal  revelation 
when  they  asked  him,  *'  How  did  he 
know?"  by  hurrying  away  with  a  mys- 
terious **  Never  you  mind  !  "  and  a  glow 
of  joy  at  their  pursuing  eyes. 

Phelim,  too,  performing  his  office  duties 
in  the  barest  mechanical  fashion,  lived 
ahead  in  the  evening  hours  when  Jimmy's 
wondering  eyes  would  support  him  through 
long  stories  of  highway  adventure.  Lonely 
since  his  youth,  without  the  desire  or  the 
capacity  to  rise  beyond  a  poorly  paid 
servitude  in  small  offices  where  he  was 
both  clerk  and  office-boy,  he  found  his 
one  interest  in  life  in  that  sort  of  literature 
which  most  boys  outgrow  at  fourteen. 
Interest  had  long  since  developed  into 
self  -  identification  with  the  imagined 
characters  ;  so  that  when  his  employer's 
voice  or  some  other  harsh  city  sound 
broke  upon  his  visions  suddenly,  emi)ha- 
sising  afresh  his  loneliness  and  his  little- 
ness, there  sprang  within  him  a  craving 
for  companionship — a  companionship  in 
which  he  shouW  move  as  sun  to  earth — 
as  benignant,  adored  hero.  And  so,  after 
being  flouted  by  several  boys  with  infantile 
faces  but, ancient  minds,  he  met  Jimmy 
Meer. 

Although  the  eminence  of  Phelim  Boru, 
like  all  eminences,  was  beset  by  penalties, 
they  were  all,  save  one,  unheeded  by  him 
as  yet.  It  mattered  not  that  the  frost 
often  lay  on  the  ground  when  he,  who 
had  never  fired  a  shot,  set  forth  at  mid- 
night in  the  character  of  captain  of  hi] 
waymen  ;  that  his  cough  increa.se  e;  i 
day    and    nigl     ;    or    t  f    (  iy 
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**  captain,"  as  they  sat  together  in  the 
evening,  were  reward  enough  and  to  spare 
for  every  ill.  The  single  agitation  had  been 
thrust  upon  him  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
thunder-peal  one  day,  when  the  voice  of 
Jimmy  rose  high  and  recitative  from  the 
outer  side  of  the  oflice  partition  :  **  Letter 
from  Rumney  and  Co.  Answer,  please." 
He  cowered  close  to  the  desk  aiid 
answered  in  a  muffled  voice  that  Mr. 
Redway  was  out,  and  hearil  the  door 
bang  as  a  condemned  criminal  hears 
the  word  **  reprieve."  Alter  this,  he  was 
haunted  by  the  possibility  of  Jinimy's 
appearance  while  Redway  and  he  were 
together.  How  could  he  explain  that  harsh, 
contemptuous  voice,  that  **  Muri)liy  " — he, 
a  man  of  stored  treasure  and  leisured  days, 
a  descendant  of  kings  ? 

However,  a  month  went  by,  and  con- 
fidence still  reigned  between  the  hoy  of 
twelve  and  the  boy  oi  i\hy.  Jimmy  came 
in  one  evening  beaming  and  excited, 
holding  in  his  hand  an  open  printed  sheet, 
still  damp. 

**  Look,  Captain,  a  new  un — just  come 
out  —  Boy's  Champion  !  All  about  a 
mesmerist.  Ou — u — u,  look  at  his  eyes  !  " 
He  hurried  about,  preparing  his  tea,  and 
presently  sat  down,  panting.  '*  Oh,  it 
must  be  fine  to  ride  out  on  the  roads  at 
night,  and  'ave  all  the  day  for  your  own, 
and  not  'ave  no  oflice  to  go  to,  and  no 
letters  to  copy,  and  no  hloomin'  junior 
clerks  bossin'  a  feller." 

**  Aye,  sonny,  .aye.  v^ure  it  isn't  scraiaw- 
gin'  wid  pens  would  agree  wid  the  ram  pin' 
blood  of  the  Borus,"  replied  Phelim  lottily. 
He  had  reached  home  five  minutes  before 
Jimmy,  and  was  still  palpitating  from 
the  run. 

**  Captain,  Captain,  do  let  me  come  with 
you  once — just  once.  You  said  I  can  join 
the  band  when  I  'm  thirteen,  didn't  you  ? 
But  I  want  to  see  the  treasure  in  the  old 
mansion  now,  and  your  black  Arabian 
horse,  and  the  band,  and — and — oh,  Cap- 
tain, let  me  come!  " 

**  An*  I  will,  sure ;  but  not  to-night. 
It's  to-night  we'll  be  stoi)|)in'  and 
pluntherin'  the  carriages  comin'  home 
from   Lady  Stafford's   «>a\!«JL  V^j^  \s^>^^\\nS. 
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his  hand  to  his  chest ;  then,  as  Jimmy 
renewed  his  pleading-,  went  on  hurriedly : 
"  An*  it  *s  the  grand  horse  is  that  one  of 
mine — a  fine  horse.  I  remember  once 
about  ten  years  ago " 

**  Yes,  Captain,  yes  —  yes !  "  gasped 
Jimmy,  once  more  in  wonderland. 

**  The  police  caught  sight  of  me  sthrollin* 
along  on  the  top  of  me  horse  in  the  morn- 
ing daylight  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the 
town.  The*  gave  a  whoop  of  joy  (there 
were  about  twenty  of  them,  an*  the'  were 
out  by  way  of  blowin*  the  dust  off  their 
buld  nags),  an*  set  their  heels  afther  me, 
for  the*  knew  me  though  me  face  was 
blacked  I  cocked  me  eve  over  me 
shoulther,  an*  without  stoppin*  emptied 
four  pistols  into  them,  four  of  them 
droppin*  like  the  leaves  of  autumn.  The* 
thought  the*  had  me  as  good  as  thried  an* 
sentenced  by  drivin*  me  into  the  town ; 
but,  says  I  to  mesilf,  the*  *ve  counted  with- 
out the  blood  of  the  Borus,  an*  whistlin* 
to  me  horse,  went  leppin*  into  the  town 
like  a  black  whirlwind,  the  mounted 
policemen  followin*  me  wid  sthrong  curses 
an*  instructions  to  the  population  to  stop 
me  at  once  in  the  name  of  the  law. 
Thinks  I,  it*s  handier  the'  'd  be  at  stoppin* 
the  words  on  a  telegraph-wire.  I  went 
flyin*  down  one  sthreet  an*  up  another,  an* 
once  when  there  was  no  room  at  all  I 
sprang  me  horse  over  a  thramc — over 
three  thramcars  on  to  the  top  of  a  cab,  an* 
the  driver  looked  up,  an',  sez  he,  *  The 
Divil !  *  People  came  out  of  their  houses 
to  look,  then  jumped  back  wid  the  eyes 
starin*  out  of  their  faces,  an*  shut  the  doors ; 
an*  one  man,  wid  long  hair,  gave  a  quare, 
wild  laugh  an*  pointed  at  the  sky,  an*  said 
it  was  the  end  of  the  world.  Just  as  I  was 
lavin*  the  town  I  saw  a  little  child  down 
in  front,  an'  like  to  be  knocked  over  by 
me  horse  in  his  hurry ;  so  I  swung  down 
the  flank,  hung  on  by  one  foot,  an*  caught 
the  child  up.  A  mile  beyond  the  town  I 
stopped,  for  the  police  had  done  followin* 
me,  an*  sent  the  child  back  wid  a  shil — a 
sovereign  in  its  fist.*' 

There  was  a  tense  silence  as  Phelim 
finished.  Both  were  gazing  at  distan' 
comers  of  the  kitchen.  The  fire  stilted 
slightly,  and  their  eyes  turned  toward  it 


simultaneously.  Then  they  looked  at  each 
other  wide-eyed,  and  on  each  face  was 
visiWe  a  swift  variety  of  delicate  twitching 
motions — as  it  were,  the  projected  materia' 
shapes  of  unspoken  words.  Then  Phelin, 
said — 

**  Tell  me  now — what  is  it  ye  call  him  ? — - 
aye,  Turpin — did  he  ever  take  up  a  child 
like  that  ?  *' 

**  No,  Captain,  no,**  replied  Jimmy 
fervently.  "  *E  went  through  a  town 
with  the  runners  after  him,  and  he 
jumped  over  carts  and  coaches,  and 
he ** 

**  Yis,  yis ;  but  he  never  picked  up  a 
child  when  his  horse  was  goin* !  ** 

Jimmy  shook  his  head  and  relapsed 
into  silence.  The  faintest  sign  of  irri- 
tability in  Phelim  always  brought  him  a 
renewal  of  amazement  at  his  presumption 
in  speaking  at  all  to  one  so  much  above 
all  others,  and  of  gratitude  toward  Phelinr. 
for  allowing  him  to  speak. 

«  «  «  « 

Two  hours  later,  Jimmy,  once  more 
alone,  stood  at  the  window  watching 
Phelim*s  vanishing  coat.  He  went  back 
to  the  table  and  took  from  his  pocket  a 
soiled  and  much-folded  number  of  **  Black 
Bess,**  but  the  print  danced  queerly  before 
his  eyes,  and  he  could  not  read.  .  .  . 
Yes,  he  would  go — now — in  a  minute. 
Ou — u — u  !  by  dad  !  He  would  follow 
Phelim  to  the  cross-roads,  where  his  lieu- 
tenant stood  waiting  with  his  horse,  watch 
them  ride  away  to  the  deserted  mansion 
of  treasure,  and  then  come  back  home. 
Phelim  would  never  know.  .  .  .  He 
trembled  with  delight ;  soundless  laughter 
swelled  in  his  throat.  He  seizfed  his  hat, 
lowered  the  lamp- light,  halted  at  the  door 
with  a  mysterious  backward  glance  in 
imitation  of  Phelim,  and  went  out. 

Phelim  was  passing  beneath  a  lamp  on 
the  other  side,  and  Jimmy  hurried  softly 
in  his  wake.  They  turned  into  a  broad 
thoroughfare  that  ended  in  country  half  a 
mile  further  on.  In  a  minute  or  two 
Jimmy  was  bewildered  by  Phelim's  dis- 
appearance. He  stopped,  and  strained 
his  eyes  through  the  darkness ;  a  feeling 
of  l<Mieliness  came  Upon  him,  as  though  he 
were  suddenly  astray  in  a  itmnge  olace. 
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Jnst  as  he  was  about  to  run  forward,  in  the 
hope  thM  Phelim  mij^ht  somehow  have 
outpaced  his  observation,  a  match  was 
struck  in  an  opposite  doonvay,  revealing 
the  Captain  lighting  his  pipe. 

Jimmy  gave  a  little  laugh  of  pleasure, 
and   the   feeling    of  loneliness    left   him. 

stopped  to  light 
■is  pipe,"  he 
breathed,  with  a 
delighted  con- 
sciousness of 
possessing  secret 
knowledge.  The 
light  went  out, 
but  Phelim  re- 
mained hidden 
from    the    bo)'s 

Jimmy's  heart 
began  to  throb 
in  a  rush  of  vague 
emotions.  "'E's 
waitin'  for  'is 
horse,"  he  whis- 
pered, yet  remem- 
bering  vividly 
that  Phelim  had 
said  the  horse 
would  wait  at  the 
cross-roads. 

An  occasional 
red  gleam  in  the 
doorway  was  a 
welcome  re- 
assurance to 
Jimmy  that 
Phelim  had  not 
vanished  into 
some  furthe'- 
shade  beyond 
pursuit.  Still,  it 
was  a  puzzle  to 
him  why  the  Captain  stood  there  smoking 
at  two  o'clock  when  he  must  ride  out  at 
three  with  his  full  band  of  fifteen  highway- 
men to  meet  Lad)'  Stafford's  guests. 

Half  an  hour  had  passed  when  Jimmy's 
alert  eyes  discerned  a  movement  opposite 
which  was  as  easily  distinguishable  as  tha 
movement  of  a  black  cat  on  a  black  rug. 
Fhdim  reappeared  in  the  street,  and,  after 


a  hesitating  glance  to  and  fro,  walked 
back  along  the  way  he  had  come  as  for  as 
a  comer  lamp,  where  he  stopped,  drew 
a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  began 
to  read. 

Jimmy  held  his '  breath  in  amazement ; 
then    his   thoughts    started    off    in   con- 
fusion, seeking  a 


A   malck  JTOJ  dmek 
rnfaliiig  tli^  i  up, 


.  Awill- 


a   cipher  -  map- 
he  had  found  il 
in  an  old  treasure- 
chest,     and 
just     looking 
it   for  a   minute. 
No;    it  was 


a      newspape 
Perhaps    he   was 
reading   som 
thing  about  hii 


self. 


He 


begin  to  read 
the  newspapers ; 
it  would  be  fine 
reading  about  the 
police  running 
after  Phelim,  and 
missing  him. 

The  night  wore 
on ;  seldom  now 
a  footstep  in  the 
yellow- flecked 
street ;  the  hour 
of  three  sounded 
from  .1  distant 
church  clock. 
Jimmy  started  as 
from  a  trance. 
Phelim  had  for- 
gotten the  time — 
he  must  remind 
him.  Ho  rrossfid 
the  street  with 
quickly  heating 
heart,  walking  quite  unconsciously  on  tip- 
toe. He  was  just  about  to  call  I'helim's. 
name,  and  to  hurry  forward,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  a  picture  as  Phelim  turned 
a  leaf     The  paper  was  "  Black  Be.ss." 

Jimmy  crept  back,  consciously  this 
time.  He  was  cold.  Why  didn't  Phelim 
go  on  to  meet  the  band  ?  ...  He  said  he 
never  read  them — never  read  any  of  them 
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[  Ic  said,  ■'  What  for  woiikl   I  rc;ul  ubout 
Turpin  and  tliem  highwajmun  uf  a  lumdrcd 
yoars  ago  wliL-n  I  'm  one  niysclf  ? "  .  .  . 
rhrfc-  d'cloik,  lie  Kaki,  tlioy  wxrv  to  nict-t 
(-a<lj-  Staflbrd's  jjiic'sts,   ami    ii    was    |iast 

|)a|)er  ;    besides,    it 

number. 

He  Has  verj'  cold. 

■as   clean   and    there 
t,  and   it  uas  a  new 

•'s    Miirnhy."      The 

//■■  .Kr-'/'/H-J  ill  tin-  ,h. 


three  now.  He  couldn't  go  now,  anyway. 
Perhaps  In-  had  forgoiten  about  it;  per- 
haps— ^perliaps  ,  .  .  He  said  that  Bov's 
SlitiidiirJ  came  round  the  grocery  or  the 
bread,  bill  they  didn't  send  bread  in  paper, 


and  a 


■ere  always  J 


fan-  ()(  Hartz's  boy  grinned  before  him. 
Mechanically  his  fingers  shaped  them- 
selves as  though  liolding  a  cigarette,  and 
moved  half-way  to  his  lips,  " 'Avin' 
y'  on    about    bein'    a   'ighwayman,    was'n 


in  brown      "e  ?     Tried  I 


:  on,  but  I  told  'Im 


'J     E 


\Y. 
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to  go  'omc  to  'is  mother.  'E*s  on*y  in  a 
office/* 

There  was  a  sound  of  coughing  from 
the  other  side.  Phelim  was  leaning 
against  the  lamp,  shaking  helplessly,  the 
paper  hanging  from  his  hanc^  The  clock 
chimed  half-past  three.  The  steady  stride 
of  a  policeman  was  heard  a  little  way  off. 
Phelim  stood  upright,  put  the  paper  into 
his  pocket,  amd  turned  up  his  coat-collar. 
Jimmy  ran  home  noiselessly,  suddenly 
remembering  that  Phelim  supposed  him 
to  he  in  bed. 

Five  minutes  after,  he  stood  in  his  bed- 
room, listening  to  the  rattle  of  Phelim*s 
key  in  the  latch.  As  the  door  banged  and 
the  noise  of  shuffling  feet  came  from  the 
kitchen,  Jimmy  wondered  what  part  of  the 
house  Phelim  made  his  hiding-place  each 
morning  between  three  o'clock  and  eight, 
for  his  mind  was  now  miserably  made  up 
that  his  housemate  was  no  highwayman. 

Suddenly  he  heard  his  name  called 
hoarsely.  He  crept  to  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  startled.  The  call  came  again, 
fainter.  He  ran  back  into  the  bed-room, 
took  off  his  clothes,  put  on  his  night-shirt, 
and  went  down  to  the  kitchen. 

He  stopped  in  the  doorway,  frightened 
at  what  he  saw. 

Phelim  lay  on  the  floor,  gasping  for 
breath,  his  knees  gathered  up  to  his  body. 
He  turned  his  face — haggard  in  the  light 
of  the  lamp — toward  the  boy,  and  matlr  an 
effort  to  speak,  which  resulted  only  in  a 
convulsive  fit  of  coughing.  Jimmy  moved 
fomard,  dazed  and  chill,  thinking  of  his 
disillusionment.  Phelim  raiseil  himself  on 
his  elbow,  and  regarded  the  small,  while- 
clad  figure  with  his  dim  eyes. 

**  Sonny,"  he  whispered,  **  it 's  bad  for 
ye  standin'  in  that  thing  afther  bein'  rolletl 
up  in  bed.     Put  this  coat  on  ye.*' 

He  sat  upright  and  tried  to  loosen  his 


coat,  but  slid  to  the  ground  again.  Jimmy 
felt  a  sudden  yearning  toward  his  friend, 
and  for  the  first  time  stopped  thinking  of 
his  discover)'  in  the  street.  He  put  his 
arm  round  Phelim's  neck,  and  held  his 
head  up « from  the  ground.  He  remeni- 
bereil  putting  his  arm  round  his  mother's 
neck  in  the  hospital  many  years  before. 

Phelim  smiled.  He  clasped  the  boy's 
chubbv  hand  in  his  own  wasted  one.  A 
striving  look  carpe  into  his  face  ;  he  gazed 
fixedly  at  the  ceiline:. 

**  It  was  the  mounted  police,  sonny  ; 
the'  waited  for  me  on  the  road  when  I 
was  be  meself.  I  killed  twelve  wid  me 
pistols  and  me  sword,  an'  then  the'  shot 
me  here."  He  pointed  to  his  chest.  "  But 
it  doesn't  matter,  sonnv — not  it,  not  it.  A 
short  life  an'  a  merry  one."  His  words 
were  broken  by  coughing ;  he  pressctl  his 
hand  to  his  mouth,  and  Jimmy  saw  blood 
trickle  between  his  fingers. 

*•  Captain,  Captain,  let  me  bring  a 
doctor,"  the  boy  sobbed. 

''  An'  wouldn't  he  be  afther  leltin'  the 
whole  town  know  that  Boru.  the  highway- 
man, was  in  his  hands,  an'  bringin'  the 
police  here  on  me  }  A  doctor  's  no  good 
to  me  now  ,  I  'ni  shot  in  both  lungs  ;  I 
can  feel  the  bullets  roll  in'  about." 

*' Captain,"  said  Jimmy,  in  a  low  falter- 
ing voice,  **  won't  you  let  me  join  the 
band  }  " 

Phelim  smiled  again.  His  lips  moved 
faintly,  but  no  sound  came ;  a  long,  shud- 
dering sigh  broke  from  him  ;  his  tealures 
grew  rigid.  Jimmy  gazed  wondcringly, 
but  there  was  no  motion  in  tin-  lii^htlv 
drawn  face,  and  the  dull  eyes  stared  on. 
After  a  while  his  arm  wearied,  and  he 
lowered  the  grey  head  gently  on  the  flags. 

**  He 's  dead."  he  said  aloud  ;  then, 
shaking  his  head  with  much  emphasis,  1m? 
added  :  '*  But  I  never  let  him  know." 
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IN  CDiisidL-riiiK  thi;   ciirioiis  subJL-ct  of  ht;  could  lav  hands  upon  he  larri.'il  off  to 

,    liii-ran'    forKcrs,    jHirhaps    the    most  his  attic  chamber.      At  the  end  oi'  i^f.i 

extraordinun'    case    is    that    of    Thomas  fhatterton  was  confirmed,  and  \ias  ,i;natly 

fhallerton.  the  hoy  author  of  ihr;  famous  imjiressed  ivith  the  eerenionv.     It  ivas  just 

Rtmley    I'm-nii.  who  was  born  at  Bristol  about   this   time  that    he    wriHe    his    lirst 

1752,  liis  father  havinsdied  011  poem — '■On  the  Last  K))i])lian 


Auk-  7  of  that  year,  t'hatti; 
,tn  the  father's  .Mde 
had  been  se.xtons 
of  St.  Mary  Ke.i- 
ciiffi-  Church  suc- 
cessively for  ehisu 
on  two  hundred 
years.  In  ven- early 
yi-ars,  tin-  chiUl  was 
looked  upon  by  his 
mothor  and  nthi-rs 
as  remarkably 
stupid.      The    age 


Coming   to   Judgnici 


With     til.,    ti., 


lie 


of    : 


mil 


.vher 


about  six  and  a  half 
ELx-ms  to  have  wil- 
ncs.sed  an  extra- 
ordinary awaken- 
ing of  intelligence 
in  the  child.  Mrs. 
Chatierton  wasune 
daj'  tearing  uji  for 
waste  (taper  an  old 
tnusic-foliu  which 
had  lHl<in};ed  tu  hir  husliand,  w 
illumhiated  capitals  tiH.k  the  child' 
As  his  mother  ,\|.r. -,l1  ji.  " 
in      love     Hiili     it,"    and     uith     til 


«,llili    l.inh- 

Ahliuti.ali 

j^-< I-.- 

1  ,.:,„..„.  I,c 

tilis 


old 


la.\lg\lt     tile     l".y    ills     hll 

quicklv  Icarm  to  reail  fi 
black  -  letter  liible.  Tlio 
ri'sente,!   liiiding  Ids  moil 


inaket 


»'  jiallei 


rs.       He     llieii 
Ml    a    large    old 

as    Chatterton 
r  using  scraps 


si.elliog,  .nd 
adapted  t„  1,.^  n-,. 
a  gri-at  imiiiber  ol  words  frrmi  lii.th  Nathan 
HaiWs  and  |olm  Kers,i\  ,,1,1  l.n-l.-h 
dicti<inaries.  In  fact,  he  -,...1.  c,.ii,i".>e.i. 
cliietiv  «ilh  the  aid  ol  Kersev"-  ",>rk.  a 
glo>saryint«oi.ansf„rbis..«n„M-.  I  h,- 
..iiL-.  ..Id  w.irds  and  ni..dern  i:ii:,'lj>li,  the 
other  modern  Kngli-h  and  old  word--.  As 
early  as  I7'i5,  when  but  thirteen  year-,  of 
age,  he  began  to  plan  the  Rowley  Romance, 
which  »as  to  make  his  name  so  famou:s. 


■rv  piece  that     The  chwf  c\\a.Ta.t\«  ■ 


J.  Wv^ 
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Rowley,  an  imaginary  monk  of  the 
fifteenth  centuiy,  later  spoken  of  as  a 
sacular  priest  at  St.  John's,  and  as  the 
friend  and  confessor  of  WHIiam  Canynge, 


On  July  I,  I767,  Chatterton  left  school, 
and  was  apprenticed  to  John  Lambert, 
an  attorney,  in  Bristol.  Apparently  Lam- 
bert's  clients  were    not    over-numerous. 


Btll,  FJi.A 


the  famous  merchant  and  Mayor  of  and  Chatterton  found  opportunities'  for 
Bristol.  In  the  course  of  these  Rowley  secret  study.  In  the  two  years  and  i  nine 
Poems,  this  child,  for  so  we  must  still  months  which  Chatterton  spent  at  Lam- 
es// /lim.  actually  produced  the  dilTerent  bert's,  his  reading  \-aried  from  hcraldij- 
sty/es  of  twelve  antique  poets.  to    metap\\yMc»,    astronomy,     medicine. 
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music,  antiquities,  and  mathematics.  His 
yundays  he  spent  in  solitary  counirj'  ivalks, 
usually  bringing  back  with  him  some 
sketches   of  churches   or   old   ruins.      In 


SeptembtT  1 
opened  at  Bri 
inaugurated  i 
N  u  V  e  m  b  e 
Accordingly,  i 


r(>8 


uid  « 


w     bridge     ivas 
^  to  he  forinallv 


Oct. 


,  the 


habitants  of 
Hristol  were 
amazed  at  read- 

Zl/islo/      J-Mlihll 

an  account  of 
tilt-  -Mayor's  first 
passing  over  ihe 
old  bridge  in 
12+8.  This  pro- 
fessed to  be 
copied  from  an 
old  nianuscriin, 
but  ivas  purely 
the  invention  of 
Thomas  Chat- 
terton.  'I'he  ori- 
ginal is  now  in 
the  ;\Ianuscript 
Department     of 


wrote  to  Dodsley,  the  well-known  London 
publisher,  offering  to  obtain  for  him  seviTii! 
ancient  poems,  including  the  oldest 
dramatic  piece  extant,  written  by  Rowley, 
a  priest  of  Bristol,  who  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VT.  and  Ldward  IV. 
In  I^Iarch  17(11; 
C  h  a  1 1  e  r  t  o  n 
wrote  to  Horace 
Walpolc,  cuclos- 
ing,  among 
other  counter- 
feit manuscripts, 
"The  Kyse  of 
I'eyneteynge  in 
Kngiaude."  as 
Sikely  to  iiilerest 
the  gossiping 
author  of  "Anec- 
dotes uf  ] 'aim- 
ing."-i'lie  open- 
ing linus  of  the 
s  u  'n  pose  .1 


^..^t^ 


"I'cynety 

yun     Engl 
liaveth    of 


contribu- 
tion, and  he 
now  became 
something 
of  a  local  celebrity. 
were  Mr.  Burgum, 
whom  he  had  profess 
but  had  really  only  ir 
iwdigrec  ;  (ieorgc  T: 
Burgum's  partner;  and 
a  surgeon.  It  was 
Chatterton  now  gave,  ■ 
ihe  scries  known  as  the  Kowlev  I'oems. 
Jn  the  end  of  the  year  1768  Chatterton 
No.  loy.     December  1900 


and  n 
wyth 
h  e  e 


His  chief  patrons 
a  pewterer,  for 
(1  to  put  together, 
.entcd,  a  wonderful 
atcott.  who  was 
.1  William  Barreti, 
to  Catcott  that 
ne  after  another, 


woiide  :  albevtle  1  double  iheio  were 
no  skylled  carvcllers."  Early  in  [770 
l^mbert  found  one  morning  on  C'hatier- 
ton's  desk  a  strange  composition  enliih'd. 
■■  The  last  Will  and  Testament  of  nie. 
Thomas  Chatterton,"  which  begins,  ",\li 
this  wrote  between  eleven  and  two  o'clock 
on  Saturday  in  the  utmost  distress  of  mind, 
14th  April,  1770."  TKq.  Vy\i--i^  "^S.  -?,'■*!>  ■». 
\n\VeT  eTi^^t^\o^  o^  tox'^i-j  ,  ■s'CCxv  ^ 
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bequests  to  various  acquaintances.  I^m- 
bert  forthwith  cancelled  Chatterton's 
indentures  ;  a  guinea  subscription  was  got 
up.  and  with  a  few  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
Chatterton  started  in  the  coach  for  London 
on  the  i+th  of  April,  1770. 

Within  the'.iiext  four  months,  writings 
of  Chatterton's  appeared  in  as  many  as 
eleven  of  the  principal  publications  then 
running.  He  lived  ver)-  abstemious!)',  and 
kept  up  ah  affectionate  correspondence 
with  home.  In  about  June  1770  he  left 
the  Shoreditch  plasterer's  for  a  lodging  in 
Brooke  Street,  near  Holbom.    It  has  been 


great  straits;  payments  for  contributions 
came  in  onlv  in  driblets ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  Aug.  25,  1770,  poor  Challcr- 
ton's 'lifeless  body  was  found  in  his  roitm, 
witli  an  empty  phial  which  had  contained 
arsenic."  He  was  buried  on  Aug.  18,  1770, 
in  the  Shoe  Lane  Workhouse  burj'iug- 
ground.  Those  who  would  study  prior 
Chatterton's  literary  qualities  mav  peruse 
at  leisure  his  writings,  with  valuable  criti- 
cisms on  them,  in  the  two  volumes  pub- 
lished by  George  Bel!  and  Sons  in  1391  io 
their  Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets. 
The    supposed    picture    of    Chatterton 


reclconed  that  Chatterton  cannot  have 
earned  more  than  at  the  most  twelve 
pounds  in  May  and  June.  Early  in  July 
he  sent  to  the  Toivrt  and  Country 
Magazine  the  last,  and  perhaps  the 
finest,  of  the  Rowley  Poems,  "  An  Excel- 
ente  Baladc  of  Charitie."  It  was,  alas  I 
rejected.  Poor  Chatterton,  with  his  proud 
spirit  an(>  noble  bearing,  must  ha\'e  been 
sorely  tried  at  doing  so  much  with  so 
slight  result ;  but  he  next  managed  to  sell 
the  copyright  of  "  The  Revenge,  a  Bur- 
letta,"  for  which  he  received  five  guineas, 
and  at  once  sent  a  box  of  presents  home 
to  his  mother,  sister,  and  grandmother. 
Soon  after  this  the  poor  fellow  was  in 


from  which  the  photograph  was  taken  was 
exhibited  in  the  Guelph  Exhibition,  1891, 
by  Mr.  Harry  Taylor  (whose  address  was 
then  St.  James's  Club,  Piccadilly).  It  was 
numbered  101,  and  was  described  as  a 
portrait  of  Chatterton.  It  was  afterwards 
found  that  this  picture  was  a  copy  (not 
absolutely  accurate)  of  a  larger  picture, 
which  was  ascribed  to  a  Bristol  painter 
named  Morris.  The  copy  was  by  H.  S, 
Parkman,  of  Bristol,  and  was  dated  1837, 
but  the  original  picture  was  considerably 
older,  and  had  been  purchased  by  a 
Mr.  Braidenridge  in  iSzi  from  a 
bookseller  in  Bristol.  There  was  a  good 
deal  oE  conesfioaiieQice  vci  \?Dft  Afhtmtuw 
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during  March  and  April  1891  n-tth  regard 
W  the  genuineness  of  the  portrait, 
and  in  the  end  it  was  plain  that  though 
it  had  been  engraved  and  published  in 
Dix's  "  Life  of  Chatterton  "  as  a  portrait 
of  the  poet  in  childhood,  there  was 
no  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  was ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  some  evidence 
that  the  name  had  been  given  to  it,  ami 
written  on  the  back  of  it,  as  a  kind 
of  joke. 

The  inscription  on  the  back  of  the 
original  picture  is — 

T.  Chatterton-. 

A.  Morris,  />/„.,■. 

But,  as  already  said,  the  T.  Chatterton  is 
apparently  a  later  addition,  and  there  is 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  boy 
represented  was  a  son  of  the  artist. 

The  only  points  in  favour  of  the 
Chatterton  theory  are  that  the  |«inting  is 
contemporarj-,  and  that  there  is  a  look  of 
intelligence  and  character  about  the  face 
which  are  in  harmony  with  Chatterton's 
sxlraordinar^-  genius  ;  and  the  ascription 
of  the  portrait  to  him  in  these  circum- 
stances has  given  the  picture  an  interest 
which  warrants  its  reproduction  in  any 
article  on  the  poet. 

The  thoughts  of  some  readers  ivould 
naturally  turn  to  Macpherson,  of  "  Ossian  " 
fame,  but  now  that  the  veil  of  prejudice  has 
passed  away,  the  most  careful  investigators 
would  certainly  not  class  him  as  a  literary 
forger.  The  next,  therefore,  to  call  for 
particular  notice  is  a  man  who  showed  his 
genius  in  a  strange  variety  of  ways.  His 
Teal  name  is  unknown  to  this  day.  He 
tssumed  the  name  of  George  Psalmanazar. 
He  n^s  bom  somewhere  in  the  South  of 
France,  of  a  family  described  as  "  ancient 
but  decayed."  His  school  years  were 
varied  between  a  free  school  kept  by 
two  Franciscan  monks,  a  Jesuit  College,  a 
•chool  taught  by  the  Rector  of  a  small 
Dominican  Convent,  and  finally  a  Univer- 
sity, After  this  miscellaneous  training, 
George  Psalmanazar  started  with  a  per- 
fectly fluent  knowledge  of  Latin,  a  ready 
capacity  for  acquiring  languages,  and 
evidently  a  boundless  confidence  in  him- 
1^  utd  desire  to  achieve  notoriety.    At 


hardly  sixteen  years  of  age  he  managed 
to  get  a  passport  describing  him  as  "a 
young  student  in  theology,  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion, who  had  left  his  countr}'  for  the  sake 


of  religion."  On  starting,  he  set  out  foi 
Rome,  then  changed  his  plans  and  went 
to  join  his  father,  five  hundred  miles  away 
in  Germany.  Hecoming  destitute,  he 
begged  his  way  from  place  to  place,  and 
soon  forget!  a  fresh  jiassport.  picturing 
himself  this  time  as  "a  native  of  Japan 
who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity." 
Later  on,  he  changed  again,  and  repre- 
sented himself  as  still  a  pagan  native  of 
Japan.  He  spent  years  in  the  elaborate 
construction  of  a  language  and  grammar 
entirely  the  iiivtmtion  of  his  own  brain. 
Arriving  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
at  Landau,  his  strange  wajs  aroused  sus- 
picion, and  he  was  for  a  time  imprisoned 
as  a  spy.  At  Aix  la  Chapelle  he  served  for 
some  time  as  a  waiter  in  a  coffee-house. 
Then  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Elector 
of  Cologne,  and  from  that  he  ft^vtv^xJi. 
in  l\ie  QttVe  ol  ^\ftO«\^:l*>^M^^  x'«e.-(»sss*., 
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By  this  time  he  had  designed  a  whole 
S3stcm  of  religion,  which  he  said  was  the 
religion  of  Japan,  Turning  his  face  to 
the  rising  or  setting  sun,  he  would  mutter 
or  chatter  gibberish  prose  and  verse,  which      France. 


he  had  written  out  in  tlic  peculiar  cha- 
racters he  had  also  himself  invented.  This 
sort-  of  praver-book  he  further  adorned 
with  figures  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and 
^ny  other  imagerj-  that  his  disordered  fancy 
suggested  to  him.  Arriving  in  London, 
this  cstraordinarj'  person  presented  Comp- 
lon.  Bishop  of  London,  with  a  translation 
of  the  t'hurch  of  England  Catechism 
into  his  invented  Formosan  language. 
He  astounded  Tiliotson  by  conversing 
familiarly  with  him  in  Latin  on  abstruse 
subjects,  and  impudently  replied  to  Burnet, 
who  asked  him  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
Formosan :  "  And,  pray,  how  would  your 
lordship,  landing  in  Formosa,  prove  your 
lordship's  sett  not  a  Dutchman?"  In 
■  '^ty  he  spent  six  months    studying    in 


Oxford  at  the  expense  of  some  of  his 
credulous  admirers,  and  in  that  year  he 
published,  in  both  French  and  German,  ai\ 
historical  and  geographical  descriptio 


About  the  beginnin';  of  the  yeai 
1709,  people  began  to  cease 
from  taking  George  I'salman- 
azar  just  at  his  own  value. 
Before  this  time  he  had  met 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Koyal 
Society  a  very  formidable 
critic  ill  the  person  of  Father 
Founienay,  a  Jesuit  mission- 
ary to  Chin  ft,  who  knew 
rather  loo  much  aliout  the 
real  Formosa  and  the  religioii 
9f  its  people,  and  in  the 
number  of  the  Spitluhr  for 
march  16,  1710,  it  was  sar- 
castically announced  tliat  in 
an  opera  10  be  produuetj  at 
the  Haymarket Theatre, tailed 
"  The  Cruelty  of  .\treus,"  the 
scene  wherein  Thyesles  eats 
his  own  children  is  to  be 
performed  by  the  famous  ^Ir. 
Psalmanazar,  lately  from 
Formosa.  AH  ibis  lime 
I'sahnanazar  was  living  the 
[]uiet  and  simple  life  of  an 
ascetic  and  abstemious  Asiatic. 
In  the  year  1718  a  great 
change  came  over  him.  In 
that  year  he  read  Law's 
"Serious  Call  and  Methods 
of  Devotion";  and  from  that  lime  he 
owned  up  lo  and  repented  of  his  extra- 
ordinary impostures.  His  later  life,  like 
that  of  others  we  recount,  was  respect- 
able and  wanting  in  strange  vicissitudes ; 
but  it  is  worth  recording,  as  a  caution- 
ary sign -post  to  the  learned,  that  as 
recently  as  1808  an  important  work, 
published  in  Paris — "  Bibliolh^que  Univer- 
selle  dea  Voyages,"  by  G.  Boucher  de  la 
Richarderie  —  contained,  alas  I  a  serious 
description  of  Formosa  copied  by  inadver- 
tence from  the  imaginative  rhapsodies  of 
the  forger  George  Psalmanazar. 

I'he  nest  literary  forger  was  for  a  time 
quite  as  successful  as  a  deceiver.  William 
Henry  Ireland,  the  Shakspere  forger, 
was   bom    \&    ^111<  ^>u  faSilKx    being 
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Samuel  Ireland,  who  had  begun  life  as  a 

weaver,  but  had  soon  taken  to  dealing  in 

prints  and  drawings,  and  taught  himself 

drawing  antl  engraving.     William   Henry 

was  sent  abroad  to  finish  his  schoolins:  in 

France,  where  he  staved  four  vears.     Re- 

turning  to  England,    he  was  articled  to 

Binglev,  a  conveyancer.     He  acquired  his 

father's  passion   for  collecting,  autl  soon 

picked  up  some  rarities,     in    Dec.   1794, 

young  Ireland  cut  from  an  old    deed  in 

Bingley*s    office    a    piece    of    parchment 

and  wrote  upon  it  a  mortgage  professing 

to  have  been  made  between  Shakspere  and 

John  Heminge.     He  then  appended   old 

seals     torn      from     genuine     deetls     and 

presented    it  to   his    father.     Many    more 

followed,    and    in    February   of    the   next 

year,  the  innocent  father  actually  arranged 

and    opened    at    his    house    in    Norfolk 

Street  an  exhibition  of  his 

.son's  ancient  treasures,  and 

invited    the    learned    men 

of    the     day     to     insj)ect 

them.      On    Feb.     25    Dr. 

Parr,  Sir  Isaac   Heard, 

Herbert    Croft,    Pye,    the 

Poet  Laureate,  and  sixteen 

others,    actually    signed    a 

paper  in  solemn  testimony 

to     their     belief     in      the 

genuineness  of  the    relics. 

In  ]March  he  presented  his 

father   with    a    new    blank 

verse    play  called    "Vorti- 

gern  and  Rowena/'  which 

lie  said  was  in  Shakspere's 

own     handwritin'^.        Both 

Sheriilan,    then  the   lessee 

of    Drurv    Lane    Theatre, 

and  Harris,   the    lessee    of 

Covent  (jarden,  asked  for 

permission  to  read  the  play. 

Ireland  now  manufactured 

some    documents,   i)roving 

that  one  of  his   ancestors 

had  saved  Shakspere  from 

drowning,    and    had    been 

rewarded  with  a  present  of  these   Shak- 

sperean  manuscripts.     Now,  however,  the 

sceptics  were  beginning  to  have  their  say. 

Person  ridiculed  the  affair  in  a  translation 

of  "  Three  Children  Shding  on  the  lee 


into  Greek  iambics,  which  he  repre- 
sented as  a  newly  discovered  fragment  of 
Sophocles.  After  a  great  amount  of 
correspondence  had  passed,  Sheridan, 
in  September  1795,  undertook  to  pro- 
duce "  Vortigern  and  Rowena"  at  Drury 
Lane.  On  the  piece  reaching  the  theatre 
Kemble  at  once  became  suspicious  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  play.  At  last 
the  piece  was  cast.  During  the  rehearsals 
both  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
resigned  their  parts  on  the  excuse  oi  ill- 
health,  and  on  the  verv  eve  of  the  first 
performance  INIalone,  the  Shakspere  critic, 
published  his  withering  inquiry  into  the 
authenticity  of  the  Shakspere  manuscripts. 
Malone  had  from  the  first  been  an 
unbeliever,  and  had  declined  to  visit  the 
exhibition  in  Norfolk  Street.  At  last,  on 
April    2,  170^),   "  X'ortigern  and   Rowena" 
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was  produced.  Kemble  had  wanted  to 
produce  it  on  the  previous  night — All 
Fools'    Day — but    Ireland    contrived  to 
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for  production   there  a  j»L'iv  to  lu-  called      second    scene    of    ll.e     fifth     .*Lt.     \\h 

** 'I'he  Lie  of  the  Day."     Ai  Drury  Lane      Kcnible  had  to  ])ronounct — 

the  curtain  rose  on   a   full   house,  and  at  Ami  when  thi»«  solc-.n  ::-h.«.\ct\    i-  ' 'tr. 
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«  <    NI  K«.\  I  K^\  . 


first  all  secniev!  itmsjK  riiii: :  I'lU  sutn  tiic 

hiild  periods  i)i   tl:y  iijav   hcwiinr  li;di<ius 

to   the    nmiitiiLL',    and    (tn    reaLhing   the 


I  In-  wliulf  hou.M'  hurst  into  h>ud  lau'^^ht* 
It  ua^  innn)>.sil»l«-  to  re^Lrain  thi-  sob< 
•dV\.e\YU*.)\\  ^A  vW  vvwvXwiWMvt  'XwVwv^  \Vve  re: 


of  this  first  and  J 

this,     Ireland — ta  j  \       —       ic 

jiituLkL-d    on    all  ,    and  i  be 

btvit  to  refer  to  the  father  first :  the  old 
iH.-in  had  been  entirely  uken  in  by  the 
si'ii.  and  when  his  daughters,  to  whom 
their  brother  confessed  his  frauj,  told 
thiir  father,  he  at  first  ri'fused  to  believe 
ihoni.  He  was  never  reconciled  to  his 
son,  and  died  in  the  summer  of  1800,  his 
old  books  and  curiosities  being  sold  by 
auction  in  Jlay  1801. 

William  Henry  Ireland,  the  former, 
finding  further  attentptsat  deception  qiyte 
uselt  ^s,  made  a  full  admission  of  'the 
for^-irics.  On  .May  aq,  171J6,  he  sud- 
ileiiU'  and  secretly  left  his  father's  home. 
He  'travelled  in  almost  a  destitute  slate 
through  Wales  and  (ilouLestershire,  and 
in  the  autumn  visit^-d  Bristol,  ^o  closely 
associated  with  Chattcrton's  sad  slory. 
After  some  years  he  managed  lo  get 
employed  on  hack-work  by  the  London 
publishers.  He  died  at  Sussex  Place,  St. 
Oeorge's-in-the-I-'ields,  on  April  17,  1835. 

'l  he  genius  of  Shakspere  seems  to  have 
had  u  strange  fascination  for  forgers. 
Young  Ireland  was  followed  in  a  matter 
*>{  fifty  years  by  John  Payne  Collier,  the 
Shaksjiere  critic,  bom  in  Londi>n  in  1789. 
In  about  1800  John  Payne  Collier  uas 
api'ointed  lo  the  staff  of  the  Tinns ;  and 
later  lie  joined  the  staff  of  the  Morning 
Chr„nUh.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar,  but 
his  tastes  were  tor  literature.  In  1831  he 
isiiued  a  "History  of  Knglish  Dramatic 
Poetry  and  .\nnals  of  the  Stage."  This, 
.-illhough     otherwise     a     valuable    wor^:. 


29b 

contains  some  insidious  literary  frauds.  In 
January  1851  appeared  in  the  Athtiucum  a 
letter  from  CoHier  announcing  his  jhis- 
session  01  a  copy  of  the  1632  second  folio 
Shakspere,  full  of  notes  and  alterations  in 
an  early  seventeenth -century  hand,  as  if 
corrected  for  a  further  edition.  Collier 
made  much  of  his  "  discovery,"  and 
brought  out  fresh  editions  founded  on 
this  annotated  volume.  The  bubble  was 
not  really  blown  until,  in  1851),  the  .Manu- 
script Department  experts  in  the  Hritish 
Museum  contrived  to  get  hold  of  the  old 
folio,  and  after  a  careful  examination,  letters 
werepubhshed  in  the  Tiwcjof  July  land  i6 
declaring  that  the  manuscript  notes  were 
modern.  Many  more  of  his  extraordinary 
forgeries  have  coine  to  light  since.  He 
died  at  Maidenhead  on  the  1 7t!i  ol 
September.   1883. 

The  trial  and  conviction  of  "  Dr."  Davies 
some  time  ago  shows  the  pitfalls  thai  beset 
the  paths  of  literary  forgers,  if  the  Shijiuay 
wills  can  be  thus  designated.  Jmitaiini,' 
the  handwriting  of  a  period  is  onl>  ihe 
first  step  to  success;  a  knowledge  of  the 
v.ords,  expressions,  and  spelling  in  vi)gue 
is  absolutely  essential.  Yet  an  attempt 
was  made  to  palm  off  these  wills  as  genuine 
fi)r  a  claim  to  arms  by  a  man  whu  from 
first  to  last  displayed  a  complete  ignor- 
ance of  heraldry  and  the  Heralds'  Colli-ge, 
a  total  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  archaic 
forms  of  words  and  expressions  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  who 
had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  l<)  beconie 
ac(|uainted  with  the  regular  formula  tor  a 


^BLOU^bLOWjriOO-.UlNTCIl-UllNl', 
J5»THOU-5RT-N0T-90-UNt>INP 
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STH'i-TOOTH-IS-NOT-SO-tiKN 
^l?BKDU5n-TH0U-nCJ-N0T-5LtN, 

fiLTnouc-H-TH')-r)y:5TW-Bc-n.mc . 

»1CH-f1-ni?r5"lN6-(1tlC.11-nO!UNT0-TnC-SRfEN-n0LL'i  ', 

klnosT-rdtNPjnip-is-rciGNiNQ-pjosTioi'iNa-mtR.t-roLW. 
"mEN-flDc-rt-fto  1  int-noLLi  i 
Tms-Lirt-w-nosT-joLL^. 
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f^MOST-naCWSnijMJ-rtlGNlNG-PUiST-LOi'lNC-fllli^C-rOLLY: 

TntN-nDGn-no  iTn:  -noia }. 
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By   PHILLIP    VERRILL    MIGHELS, 


FOUR  men,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
were  standing  beneath  a  truss  of 
the  railway-bridge,  and  above  their  lieads 
four  ropes  came  dangling  down,  each  with 
a  noose  at  the  end.  A  grimly  silent  throng 
of  cowboys  and  miners  hedged  them  in, 
many  holding  cocked  revolvers  ready  for 
action,  and  all  with  the  fierce  light  of 
vengeance  in  their  eyes. 

One  of  the  four,  whose  appeals  and 
protests  were  of  no  avail,  apj)eared  to  br 
the  merest  youth.  He  quaked  with  terror 
as  the  noose  was  deftly  slipped  about  his 
neck.  Suddenly  giving  way  at  the  knees, 
he  swayed  heavily  and  burst  out  crying. 
He  would  have  fallen  had  not  the  rope  for 
a  moment  supported  his  weight.  The 
leader  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  steadied 
him  roughly. 


**  Oh,    let    me    ffo — I-t    me    <co !  "    1 


le 


sftbbed  ;  "  i  'm  a  girl — I  'm  only  a  girl !  *' 

The  man  addressed  and  all  the  men  who 
liad  a  grip  on  the  end  of  the  ro])e,  ready  to 
pull  at  the  signal,  gaped  with  open  mouths. 

Another  of  the  prisoners  insisted  a 
terrible  mistake  was  being  made.  He 
was  singularly  calm  for  a  man  with  a  rope 
beneath  his  ear.  A  murmur  of  voices, 
threatening,  and  grumbling  at  the  delay, 
arose  from  the  mob  of  men  in  the  brush. 
The  sound  of  the  girl's  crying  was 
audible  throughout  the  gulch. 

**  Girl !  "  said  Joe  Merrill,  the  leader. 
'*  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  How  do  you 
come  with  this  gang  of  thieves.^"  He 
took  off  her  small  felt  hat,  and  saw  that  her 
short,  curly  hair  was  as  black  as  velvet. 

The  girl  continued  to  cry  convulsively. 
iMerrill  dropped  her  hat  from  nerveless 
fingers.  His  face  became  as  grey  as  dust. 
"  Slack  up  on  the  ropes  !  "  he  commanded 
hoarselv. 


The  feeling  of  dread  and  uneasiness  in 
the  crowd  became  one  of  guilt.  They 
shifted  about.  Without  a  definite  reply 
they  gave  in  a  }  ard  on  the  ropes  they  were 
holding.     Only  one  protested  aloud — 

*' Forgettin'  poor  dead  Harry  aVeady.^'* 

Two  of  the  prisoners  were  afraid  to- 
speak.  Their  calmer  companion  agaia 
asserted  his  riijhts  to  a  trial. 

**  Drop  those  riatas  1  "  said  Merrill,  with 
a  sudden  determination.  He  was  still 
pale  and  nervous.  With  fingers  that 
trembled  he  took  off  the  nooses  entirely 
and  cut  the  ropes  which  had  been  hurriedly 
tied  about  the  prisoners'  arms  and  legs. 
**]March  them  down  to  Pizen,"  said  he ;. 
**  they  can  tell  their  story  there." 

One  of  the  men,  on  being  released,, 
calmly  picked  up  the  hat  of  the  girl  and 
placed  it  on  her  head.  She  was  more  than 
ever  h\i;terical,  weak  and  ready  to  faint. 
He  oft'ered  his  arm  for  support. 

'*  No  you  don't,"  said  Merrill,  and  push- 
ing him  away,  took  the  girl  in  charge  him- 
self. Tresently,  however,  he  changed  his 
mind.  *'  I  guess,  maybe,  you  'd  better, 
though,"  he  added,  and  gave  up  his  place. 
Falling  behind  the  mob,  which  was  moving 
away  like  a  many-joiiited  creature,  he  saw 
an  opportunity  to  pause  in  a  shadow  and 
let  them  all  proceed  without  him.  Then 
he  hurriedly  retraced  his  steps,  and  cross- 
ing a  hill,  went  slowly  up  a  ravine,  alone. 

He  finally  sat  on  a  rock,  in  the  moon- 
liLrht,  and  looked  at  the  trail  abstractedlv. 
In  his  liand  was  still  a  coiled  riata,  the  one 
which  had  furnished  the  noose  for  the  girl. 

"  She  has  come  to  hunt  me  up,"  he 
muttered.  "  But — I  'm  ashamed  to  let  her 
know  me — now." 

A  sound  came  crisply  from  the  canon. 
He    was    \iv^t;a.wx.V5'    ;s\fc\\..  ■a.w^  »a\a5N!^\sNJ^v 
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concealed  himself  behind  a  granite  boulder. 
'I'he  noise  was  repeated.  Out  of  a  blotch 
of  darkness  came  the  form  of  a  riderless 
horse,  saddled  and  bridled. 

**  Maybe  Harry's  broncho,"  said  the  man 
in  a  mutter. 

The  horse  stopped  and  snorted,  as  if 
he  scented  danger.  Swiftly  re-coiling  his 
rope  in  a  neater  fashion,  IMerrill  formed 
a  wide-open  loop.  He  stepped  out  and 
gave  this  noose  a  sudden  toss  from  his 
hand  with  such  a  skill  that  it  shot  out 
like  a  striking  snake  and  fell  over  the  horse's 
head.  The  creature  shied,  but  the  noose 
merely  ran  up  snug,  to  bite  on  his  throat 
as  the  man  braced  firmly  against  the  jerk. 

The  bronclio  seemed  readily  to  under- 
stand the  situation.  Drawing  him  in,  the 
man  got  him  by  the  bridle.  The  braided 
raw-hide  reins  had  been  parted,  and  were 
dragging  from  the  bit ;  one  of  the  stirru{)s 
had  been  torn  away  ;  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle  was  broken  so  that  it  hung  by  its 
raw-hide  skin.  He  knew  the  bridle  by 
the  punctured  dollars  with  which  it  was 
mounted.  The  outfit  was  that  of  his 
friend,  Harry  Chapman.  He  tied  the 
reins  together  and  tightened  the  cinch. 

Ignoring  the  absence  of  the  stirrup,  he 
•coiled  his  rope,  still  leaving  the  noose  on 
the  broncho's  neck,  ami  vaulted  quickly 
on  the  animal's  back. 

'I'he  horse,  gave  a  grunt  of  surj)rise. 
The  man  spurred  with  his  heels  to  start 
him  along.  Without  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, the  beast  launched  himself  in  the  air 
and  jolted  down  stiff-legged.  He  shot  up 
again  and  twisted  about,  only  to  land  as 
before,  his  feet  together  in  a  bunch.  He 
threw  down  his  head,  he  arched  his  back 
and  bucked  with  the  energy  and  madness 
of  a  cyclone. 

"That.'s — your — game — is  it.'^"  came 
from  between  the  teeth  of  the  rider,  and 
he  dug  in  his  heels  the  harder.  Five 
minutes  of  this  battle  and  the  man  was 
bleeding  at  the  nose.  The  broncho 
seemed  astonished.  He  paused  for  a 
.second,  then  reared  up,  pawing,  and 
<lropped  himself  over,  backward. 

Merrill  leaped  off  with  the  quickness  of 

a  panther.     He  knew  the  horse  instantly 

by  this  unusual  trick.     It  was  an  Indian 

aajr    of   bad    repute,    known    as    the 


**  Unbusted  Kangaroo,"  a  sobriquet  well 
earned  by  his  fiendish  spirit,  which  cow- 
boy nor  breaker  of  horses  had  ever  been 
able  to  conquer.  He  was  treacherous  and 
deadly  to  ride.  From  hand  to  hand  ilic 
horse  had  been  bartered,  and  now  he  was 
artificially  coloured  black,  which  indi- 
cated cunning  on  the  part  of  the  man 
who  had  sold  him  to  Chapman.  Merrill 
realised  that  Harr}'  had  not  been  mur- 
dered, but  simply  killed  by  this  demun 
cf  a  broncho.  The  broken  saddle  told 
a  story  mutely.  The  man  was  so  enraged 
that  he  pulled  out  his  revolver  lo  kill  the 
creature  where  he  stood.  He  came  lo 
another  decision,  however,  and  j>h:cing 
a  **  half-hitch"  on  the  animal's  nose,  led 
him  down  the  ravine. 

The  crowd  of  men  with  the  caj)lives 
had  scattered  when  Merrill  came  lo  Pizen 
Spring,  the  town  on  the  edge  of  the 
mines  in  the  mountains  and  the  ciUile- 
ranges  in  the  valley.  His  capture  of  the 
horse  cleared  up  the  story.  When  he  had 
tied  the  animal  in  a  shed  he  joined  owq  of 
the  groups  discussing  the  tale  of  the  night. 
A  few  depicted  the  sight  they  had  seen 
where  Harry  Chapman  lay  dead  in  the 
road,  face  upward,  a  hole  through  his 
skull.  All  of  them  knew  of  the  rage 
which  this  apparent  murder  and  theft  of 
a  horse  had  begotten  in  their  l)raiiis,  and 
all  were  equally  convinced  at  last  that 
Chapman  had  not  been  foully  done  to 
death  by  any  man.  Not  a  few  repeated 
the  story  of  the  gallop  to  Finos  Flat  and 
the  capture  of  the  four  guilty-looking 
strangers,  all  well  mounted  on  horses. 

Merrill  was  not  entirely  unprepared  foi 
the  later  developments.  The  three  men 
had  been  able  to  prove  themselves  miners 
who,  having  made  a  valuable  find,  had 
refused  to  divulge  their  **  business."  The 
girl,  who  had  fallen  in  with  the  miners  by 
chance,  had  come  to  Pizen  in  search  of 
her  brother.  Her  name  was  Maggie  Drew. 
Her  step-father,  she  said,  had  been  dead 
a  year ;  her  mother  was  ill ;  the  work  o 
the  ranch  had  devolved  upon  herself. 
She  had  heard  that  Bronson  Drew,  her 
brother,  was  in  Nicoll  Valley,  and  now 
that  the  step-parent  was  alive  no  longer, 
she  had  hopes  that  if  she  could  find  him 
he  would  willingly  go  back  to  tho  place. 
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She  had  come  in  the  dress  of  a  boy 
because  of  its  convenience  and  its  suit- 
ability to  her  purpose.  She  had  never 
seen  nor  heard  from  this  brother  during 
more  than  seven  years  of  his  absence. 

**A11  this  story  is  good  enough,  I 
reckon,"  said  one  of  the  men,  "and  we 
had  to  let  'em  go ;  but  Pizcn  Spring  is 
roused.  Three  of  the  killings  lately  was 
murd(T,  and  thirty  head  of  the  bronchos 
are  gone.  When  we  do  get  the  cut-throat 
and  robber,  he  won't  have  time  to  pray ! '' 

*'  Does  anyone  know  of  aBronson  Drew 
in  Pizcn?"  said  another.  **  Have  you 
ever  hrartl  of  him,  Merrill?" 

**  I — don't  seem  to  remember,"  muttered 
the  man  who  had  caught  the  horse. 

**  Did  you  say  the  girl  was  riding  an 
Injun  pony  ?  "  incjuired  the  grocer.  **  Shr 
must  be  a  regular  tomboy." 

**  Ride  ?  "  echoed  the  common  inform- 
ant. **  She  can  ride  with  the  best  of  the 
ganir.  Pardner,  ye  're  green  ;  she  ain't  a 
tomboy,  she  's  a  cowboy,  sanu-  as  some  of 
us.  Riding 's  a  part  of  her  regular  business.'' 

**  Where  is  she  now  ?  "  said  INIerrill, 
bt-nding  down  to  beat  the  dust  from  his 
trousrr.s. 

**  ( )vL'r  to  Russiir.s,"  nplicd  a  man. 
*'  'I'hr  '/it\s  took  hc-r  in.'* 

**  Didn't  you  put  the  Kangaroo  in 
Ru>Mirs  shfd  ? "  inquired  another  of 
.Merrill. 

The  latter  nodiled.  He  failed  to  observe 
the  penetrative  glance  of  a  man  who  had 
sauntered  carelessly  up  to  the  group. 
Answering  **  We  '11  si-e  in  the  morning  !  '' 
to  a  cowboy's  suggestion  that  they  **  ride 
the  horM'  to  death."  he  muttered  good- 
night to  liis  friends  ami  .vt:irte<l  to  walk  to 
hi.s  cabin. 

He  had  gone  as  far  only  as  the  shadow 
i)f  the  Company's  warehouse,  a  huge  brick 
building  standing  apart  from  the  otlier.>, 
when  a  man  stepped  out  in  the  path  before 
liim. 

•*  Evening  !  "  he  said,  and  made  t(;  |)ass. 

**  Evening,  Bronson  Drew  !  "  rej)lii-d 
the  man. 

He   turned  sharply.      "Who  t(;Kl  you 

that?     Wlio   are   you?"    he   demanded. 

The  voice  sounded  half  familiar,  but  iie 

ciHihl  not  recognise  the  bearded  face  ii\ 

ihr  .slmdow. 


"  Don't  say  a  word/*  replied  the  stranger. 

''  Come  along  here  a  little  and  I  '11  telt 
you  something  about  your  sister.  It'.N 
something  you  *11  be  glad  to  know." 

There  was  ample  acknowledgment  of 
the  name  of  Drew  and  his  kinship  niti: 
the  girl  in  *'  Merrill's  "  silent  compliance 
with  the  man's  request.  He  was  on  tin- 
alert  for  any  suspicious  movement,  but  he 
was  entirely  unprepared  for  a  ruffian  vho 
glided  behind  them  at  the  corner  and 
dealt  him  a  blow  on  the  back  of  the  heail 
with  a  clubbed  revolver.  He  sank  without 
a  sound  to  the  earth. 

**  That's  enough,"  said  the  first  to  this 
his  evident  accomplice.  *'  Gimme  sonu 
rope,  and  you  go  and  git  the  horses.**  He 
bound  the  unconscious  Drew  quickly. 
tying  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  a 
wad  of  rag  in  his  mouth.  When  the  other 
returned  with  two  ponies  in  lead,  thrj 
placed  their  captive  across  the  saddle  ot 
one  and  bound  him  there  stoutly. 

*•  Now,  then,  you  can  go  back  to  camp.** 
instructed  the  chief.  "  Wait  for  me  then*; 
1  '11  need  vou  later." 

m 

When  he  regained  his  senses.  Drew 
found  himself  lying  on  the  dusty  floor  of 
a  cabin.  Dawn  had  broken,  but  the  placc 
was  dark.  He  failed  to  recognise  anything 
familiar,  even  as  the  light  increased.  A  dull 
pain  was  throbbing  at  the  base  of  his  brain. 

At  length  the  door  was  opened ;  the 
man  who  had  brought  him  to  the  place 
came  cjuietly  in,  carrying  a  rock  in  hi^ 
arms.  This  he  placed  on  the  floor.  Drew 
was  weakly  struggling  at  his  bonds;  hi> 
mouth  wa.^  hurting  where  the  gag-  wa.^ 
fastened   between  his  jaws. 

•*(iood  morning,  Bronson/*  said  the 
man,  as  he  noted  the  two  brilliant  eves 
regarding  his  face.  **  Didn't  know  mc, 
did  you,  when  we  met  last  night  .-•  '* 

K  very  thing  eamt*  back  to  the  woundo-J 
man  in  a  tla^h.  He  knew  his  assailant 
now  —  his  St  ei>- father's  son,  Charlie 
Marshall,  the  creature  who  had  broken 
up  the  home.  He  could  make  no  reply, 
gagged  and  powerless  as  he  was. 

**  Don't  be  a  cur,  speak  up  to  your 
brother,"  taunted  Marshall,  grinning  with 
delight.  '*  Can't  you  get  up  and  bi«ak 
TOY  ^avv,  like  ycm  did  before  ?     No  ?     Nov 
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The  man  who  was  bound  could  see 
behind  the  scarred  and  bearded  face,  and 
lie  discovered  again  the  malicious  counten- 
ance of  the  boy  he  had  met  when  hismother 
jnarricd  Caleb  Marshall  and  plunged  them 


rage  which  on  that  occasion  had  left  this 
step  -  brother  minus  half  an  ear.  'riien 
he  lived  over  those  unspeakable  davs  of 
misery  caused  by  the  creature's  father;  he 
remembered  how  he  had  left  his  home  and 


all  in  trouble.  Agaiu  lie  HslenL-d  to  llii^ 
sneering  taimis  heapei!  by  the  interlojier 
on  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  himself; 
again  he  resented  the  intrusion  of  this 
human  brute ;  again  he  fmight  the  fight 
in  which  he  nearly  killed  the  fellow  for  an 
tmbcarable  insult  to  ."^faggie.  His  \)lood 
saigf;d  hotly  as  he  undcnvent  agaiu  the 


![■  //V//I  between  Ibe  teeth  of  the  rider. 

suffered  privation  willingly,  so  glad  hail 
been  all  his  being  for  the  freedom  from  the 
tyranny  of  that  father  and  son.  A  king's 
ransom  would  be  little  to  pay,  he  felt, 
if  now  he  could  stand  up  and  (wist  (lie 
fellow's  head  frcinv  kw.  Wi-j , 


?or 
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a-going  to  kill  you,  Bronson ;  no  fun  in 
doing  that.  But  I ' m  going  to  be  here 
with  you  all  day  long.  I  know  you  like 
my  company,  hey  ?  Too  bad  you  got  the 
wrong  gang  last  night.  The  boss  of  the 
Vigilantes  ought  to  keep  his  hand  in  on 
hanging." 

It  flashed  across  the  mind  of  Drew  that 
this  step-brother  tallied  exactly  with  the 
description  he  had  been  given  of  a  man 
suspected  of  many  of  the  thefts  oi  cattle 
and  horses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Marshall 
was  a  thief,  and  murderer  as  well.  lie 
grinned  this  morning  with  satisfaction  at 
a  plan  concocted  by  his  ingenious  brain. 
He  meant  to  possess  the  Drew  ranch 
alone.  His  father  was  dead  ;  I\Irs.  Drew- 
Marshall  was  ill ;  Bronson  Drew  was  in 
his  power,  and  Maggie — he  was  planning 
concerning  the  girl. 

After  bantering  his  victim  till  his  glut- 
tonous appetite  was  sated,  he  set  to  work 
lashing  together  a  number  of  planks, 
which  were  roughly  placed  over  the  mouth 
of  a  yawning  shaft  at  the  back  of  the 
room.  The  shaft  was  that  of  a  mine  long 
since  deserted.  Could  Drew  have  seen 
the  building  from  without  he  would  have 
recognised  the  old  Pack  -  Mule  Claim, 
which  stood  in  a  canon  seldom  visited  by 
anyone  from  Pizen.  A  more  isolated  place 
not  even  Marshall  could  have  found.  The 
prisoner  saw  the  hole,  for  like  a  dumb 
animal,  caged  and  helpless,  he  kept  his 
gaze  on  his  **  brother's  "  every  movement. 

The  fellow  worked  but  slowly,  com- 
pleting at  last  a  rude  sort  of  platform, 
eight  inches  narrower  than  the  open 
mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  ten  feet  l<mg. 
This  he  pushed  over  the  hole  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  nearly  balanced  on  the 
edge,  its  further  end  missing  the  opposite 
lip  by  several  inches,  while  its  sides  failed 
to  touch  the  rocky  walls  of  the  shaft  in 
either  direction.  The  whole  thing  would 
have  tipped  up  and  gone  sliding  and 
crashing  down  the  mine  had  he  not  rolled 
a  rock  on  its  lighter  end  to  hold  it  down. 

He  laughed  to  note  this  delicacy  of  the 

poise.    Then  he  dropped  a  stone  down 

the  hole  to  test  its  depth.   The  dull  thump 

t^at  finally  echoed  from  the  dusty  tomb 

seemed  to  give  him  the  gresitcsi  satisfkc- 

tton.     Procuring  more  of  the   rocks,  he 


placed  enough  on  the  end  of  his  plat- 
form to  more  than  balance  the  weight 
of  two  or  three  men.  All  of  this  Drev/ 
observed  with  blading  eyes. 

"  I  wouldn't  hurt  you  for  the  world,  dear 
Bronson,"  said  the  man,  when  his  task  was- 
done;  and  chuckling  with  glee,  he  dragged 
his  step-brother  from  the  corner  by  the 
collar,  and  tied  him  down  on  the  end  ot 
the  platform  directly  over  the  shaft.  This 
platform  was  the  only  cover  of  the  hole. 

Assuring  himself  that  no  one  was  near, 
Mai  shall  began  to  take  away  a  number  of 
the  rocks  which  held  th?  platform  from 
tipping  with  the  weight  of  Drew  and 
letting  him  drop  in  the  mine  This  work 
he  continued  till  at  length  he  carefully 
tested  a  forty-pound  chunk  of  quartz, 
by  lifting  it  slowly ;  the  end  of  the  plat- 
form rose,  overbalanced  by  the  man  who 
was  tied  above  the  shaft.  Chuckling  at 
this,  the  fellow  left  the  rock  in  place  and 
stood  up,  triumphant. 

There  was  forty  pounds  only  between 
the  safety  of  Bronson  Drew  and  his 
plunge  to  that  awful  depth.  It  was  obvious 
that  if  any  more  weight  were  to  be  added 
to  that  of  the  prostrate  man,  the  platform 
would  instantly  topple  and  dive  from  sight. 

This  was  exactly  what  Marshall  desired. 
He  meant  to  send  for  Maggie  Drew  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  her  brother.  She 
would  come  ;  she  would  open  the  cabin- 
door  and  see  him,  bound  and  gagged  ;  he 
would  writhe — unable  to  cry  out  or  to  give 
her  the  slightest  warning ;  she  would  run 
to  him  fondly,  to  cut  the  ropes  ;  the  plat- 
form, tremendously  overbalanced,  would 
sink  beneath  them ;  there  would  be  a 
scream 

Perhaps,  he  thought,  the  girl  would  be 
accompanied  by  somebody  else.  If  so, 
the  other  person,  or  persons,  would  be 
witnesses  to  the  **  accident,"  if  they  were 
not  themselves  involved.  He,  in  any 
event,  would  be  far  from  the  scene,  estab- 
lishing an  alibi.  Once  he  got  back  to  the 
Drew  ranch  how  secure  he  would  be — his 
acres  around  him,  his  cattle  and  horse.<? 
roaming  on  the  hills  ! 

He  sat  in  the  door  to  rest,  to  watch 
against  surprise,  and  to  see  that  Drew  was 
secure  in  \ii&  pVace.  In  ^Xv^  VaX^  ^l^xtvoon 
he  composed  a  iioxe  \.o  '^a^^^  T^t^nn, 
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urging  that  she  come  at  once  to  render 
aid.  This  he  signed  uith  the  name  of  his 
prisoner ;  and  certain  old-time  pet  names 
which  he  had  heard  frequently  pronounced 
he  employed  to  give  his  note  a  genuine 
flavour.  The  cabin  on  the  Pack  -  Mule 
Claim  he  described  in  a  manner  to  render 
it  easy  to  find. 

Whistling  and  otherwise  making  merry, 
he  rallied  his  victim,  now  and  again,  for  a 


he  was  utterly  helpless  to  avoid  whatever 
might  be  done.  Beneath  him  he  could 
feel  the  springiness  of  the  platform,  poised 
so  insecurely  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 
He  realised  with  horrible  distinctness  th& 
full  purport  of  Marshall's  design,  conveyed 
by  the  threat  to  send  Maggie  to  his  rescue. 
He  could  picture  her  eager  face  at  the 
door,  her  haste  to  release  him,  the  tilt  of 
the  planks,  the  noise  of  the  rocks  rolling- 


By  lifting  it  dotrly.  th( 

very  ungracious  and  stubborn  brother,  in  re- 
fusing so  long  to  speak.  When  the  darkness 
had  finally  come  he  finished  his  cigarette 
and  tossed  the  smoking  end  in  a  corner. 

"Good -night,  Bronson  !  I'll  send 
your  sister  to  cheer  you  up."  He  walked 
rapidly  up  the  ravine  to  a  spring,  where 
liis  horse  was  concealed  in  the  iiillows, 
and  rode  away  to  the  north. 

Bronson  Drew,  half  choked,  cut  by  the 
ropes  about  his  arms,  famishing  for  water, 
had  been  keenly  alive  to  suffering  through- 
out the  da/.  He  Jcnen-  precisely  how 
s  v/aa  his  position  over  the  mine ; 


..,J  of  the  th,tfor,n  rose. 

down  upon  ihcm,  and  then  the  awful  rush 
of  darkest  air. 

He  struggled.  The  cords  all  strained, 
the  platform  vibrated.  Cold  perspiration 
oozed  out  upon  his  forehead.  He  was 
dizzy,  and  the  pain  in  his  head  increased. 
He  tried  to  roll  over,  but  a  rope  sank  into 
the  flesh  of  his  neck.  A  dread  came  over 
him  then  to  think  of  how  near  he  had  been 
to  hanging  three  innocent  men — and  his 
sister  I 

Now  atv  odoMX  ^XnVt.  \xi  \c^  "skotr*-.  "■^- 
was  tamx  a^i  ?ite>:wv%-    "ft^-wK^  Vfc  ^-^s'^'^ 
calc\v  Vt  x\«  i«  Vai  «&=i«fi^-«'  «m«»^^- 
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It  came  again— smoke  !  Something  was 
burning  !  Perhaps,  he  thought,  this  was 
a  trick  of  his  fancy.  The  darkness  was 
intense :  it  seemed  a  part  of  the  ringing 
-silence.  He  was  sure  there  was  some- 
thing afire  in  the  cabin. 

Suddenly  a  slender  flame  went  licking 
upward  in  a  corner.  In  the  silence  a  twig 
crackled  crisply.  The  cigarette  had  fallen 
on  a  pile  of  old  cotton- waste ;  this  had 
smouldered  an  hour  before  the  flame  shot 
upward. 

Drew  was  numbed  with  horror.  To  be 
roasted,  and  then,  doubtless,  plunged  in 
tlie  mine  while  still  partially  alive — this 
was  to  be  his  fate !  He  worked  and 
wrenched  at  his  fastenings  madly.  The 
ropes  were  like  constricting  snakes  across 
him.  Upward  climbed  the  flames,  in  a 
leisurely  manner  at  first ;  then  they  seemed 
to  gain  in  passion,  as  they  fed  on  the  dry, 
brown  wood. 

Tlic  man  underwent  insupportable 
anguish.  He  tugged  at  the  fetters  on 
his  wrists;  he  toiled  in  the  thongs  that 
bound  him  down.  Then  he  thought  of 
trying  to  twist  himself  about,  thus  to  snap 
the  rope.  He  tried  it ;  the  coil  that  passed 
over  his  neck  now  came  against  the  bone 
of  his  jaw  and  chin.  Enduring  the  pain  of 
this,  he  exerted  his  utmost  power.  He 
lowered  his  head — the  rope  slipped  across 
his  jaw  and  nearly  tore  away  his  ear  as  he 
writhed  and  made  it  saw  across  his  scalp. 

When  it  was  over  he  had  a  bit  of  slack. 
It  gave  him  a  leverage.  He  strained  with 
the  last  accumulation  of  his  energy,  l^y 
this  time  the  whole  interior  was  lurid  with 
the  leap  of  the  flames.  All  the  corner 
was  a-crackle ;  the  fire,  w^hich  had  purred 
.as  a  kitten,  was  roaring  like  an  angry 
beast.     The  heat  was  becoming  intense. 

A  knot  gave  way.  The  rope  was  as 
.good  as  broken.  With  a  great  contortion 
Drew  squirmed  himself  free.  He  rolled 
over,  got  on  his  knees,  and  then  on  his 
feet.  He  fell  immediately,  being  stiff  and 
exhausted.  But  again  he  stood  up,  and 
jumped,  with  his  feet  tied  together  and 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  for  the  door. 
Reaching  this  he  butted  it  open,  fell  out- 
side, and  rolled  and  Jumped  away  from  the 
.2one  of  heat. 
F/ve  minutes  later,  the  blaze  had   the 


whole  structure  wrapped  about  in  sinuous 
tentacles  of  red  and  yellow.  The  glow 
lighted  the  sides  of  the  caiion  afar. 

Laboriously  and  painfully  Drew  went 
leaping  up  the  hill.  This  was  a  desperate 
measure,  when  he  might  have  gone  down 
the  ravine ;  but  having  recognised  the 
place,  he  knew  the  nearest  way  to  ilie 
three  essential  things — water,  a  ledge  of 
rock  on  which  to  scrape  his  fetters  till  lie 
wore  them  in  twain,  and  the  town  of 
Pizcn,  seven  good  miles  to  the  west. 
*  *  *  * 

In  Pizen  that  day  no  one  had  questioned 
the  unannounced  disappearance  of  *'  .Aler- 
rill,"  for  similar  departures  were  frequent. 
Because  of  this  no  one  had  even  enter- 
tained a  thought  of  going  to  search  him 
out.     The  men  who  had  taken  part  in  tlie 
arrest  and  further  proceedings  of  the  night 
before  were  particularly  modest  antl  quiet 
]\Iany   rode   away   to    **  round  u[)  '*    souk 
cattle  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  vallev.    B, 
night  nearly  every  horse  in  the  camp  had 
carried  off"  a  rider. 

^laggie  Drew  remained  at  Russell's. 
She  had  recovered  from  the  shock  to 
her  nerves  sufficiently  to  go  about  her 
business,  she  declared  ;  nevertlieless,  she 
was  readily  persuaded  to  rest  for  at  least 
twenty-four  hours.  What  had  become  of 
the  broncho  on  which  she  had  ridden  to 
the  place  of  **  capture,"  no  one  seemed 
able  to  tell.  During  the  natural  confusion 
a  clever  thief  had  ridden  him  off.  One  of 
the  active  members  of  the  **  Committee  '* 
agreed  to  overhaul  this  robber,  and  lor  the 
purpose  he  took  the  last  good  horse  in 
Russell's  shed.  This  left  the  **  Unbusted 
Kangaroo'*  as  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
place.  Maggie  knew  this  broncho.  He 
had  once  been  sold  to  a  neighbour  whose 
ranch  abutted  on  that  of  the  Drews,  and 
her  keen  eye  now  penetrated  the  mask  of 
colouring,  which  had  disguised  him  to 
Chapman,  with  fatal  results. 

The  day  and  night  passed  without 
further  incident.  It  was  dark  and  early, 
the  following  morning,  when  a  silent  figure 
glided  from  the  brush  to  the  stable  where 
"Merrill"  kept  his  horse.  He  led  the 
animal  forth,  saddled  him  hurriedly,  and 
then  proceeded  to  make  him  wet  at  a 
watering-trough  and  to  make  him  foam 
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with  soap.  When  this  was  done  he  cut 
Che  bridle-reins  and  slashed  the  saddle, 
completing  the  picture  of  a  mad  dash  by 
the  animal,  unguided  by  a  rider.  Next 
he  took  a  piece  of  folded  paper  from  his 
pocket  and  tied  it  to  the  stirrup. 

Leading  the  horse  across  the  road 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  Russell  house, 
the  inhuman  being  cut  a  tendon  near  the 
hoof  in  the  right  foreleg  of  the  horse, 
and  thereby  rendered  him  helpless.  The 
agonised  creature  gave  a  shrill  cry  of  pain. 
The  man  made  another  gash  across  his 
leg,  and  it  bled  profusely.  Then  he  went 
to  the  shed,  and  kicking  at  the  door,  raised 
a  startling  noise.  The  broncho  inside 
began  to  snort ;  the  wounded  animal  -out- 
aide,  hobbling  about  in  his  suffering, 
whinnied  as  if  for  assistance. 

Evidently  satisfied,  the  man-form  glided 
again  to  the  brush  and  disappeared.  At 
the  second  neigh  of  the  helpless  horse  a 
window  went  up  and  Maggie  Drew  was 
looking  forth.  The  pitiful  horse-cry  con- 
tinued. Presently  came  a  noise  of  shutting 
doors,  and  then  the  faces  of  the  two 
Russell  girls  were  also  at  the  window. 

••  I  know  that  horse  is  in  pain,"  said  the 
voice  of  Maggie.  She  soon  came  running 
out,  half -clad  and  wrapped  in  a  shawl. 
Her  quick  eyes  rapidly  took  in  the 
situation.  She  knew  the  horse  could 
barely  hobble,  she  thought  he  had  come 
on  a  terrible  chase.  Then  she  found  the 
paper  at  thd  stirrup. 

*'  Why — I  'm  afraid  it 's — somebody  in 
trouble,"  she  cried  to  the  girls,  who  were 
alone  in  the  house ;  "  light  a  candle  and 
jiee  what  this  is  I  have  found." 

One  of  the  chattering  girls  brought  a 
light  and  read  the  note  which  Charlie 
Marshall  had  written  at  the  Pack-Mule 
Claim. 

Maggie  made  no  sound  when  the  end  was 
reached.  She  merely  grew  pale  in  the 
light.     "  I  must  hurry,"  she  said  simply. 

"  But,  Maggie  I  how  can  you  ?  Not 
to-night!  Send  some  of  the  men.  You 
haven't  even  got  a  horse  if  this  one  is 
lame  I " 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  wait,"  said  the  girl, 
climbing  in  at  the  window  resolutely.  **  I 
can  ride  the  Kangaroo." 

"  What  i    that    terrible    brute    in    the 
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shed  ? "  cried  the  elder  Miss  Russell. 
"  Oh,  but  you  shan't — you  mustn't !  " 

Maggie  was  putting  on  her  clothes  in  a 
rapid,  masterful  manner.  *'  I  know  all  his 
tricks,"  she  replied,  in  the  calculating 
voice  of  simple  courage.  **  I  *ve  got  to 
ride  him.  Get  me  a  bottleful  of  water 
and  bring  it  out  as  soon  as  you  can."  She 
had  put  on  her  boy's  clothes  as  if  by 
instinct.  With  the  note  in  her  shirt  she 
ran  to  the  shed.  There  was  no  use  in 
thinking  of  the  wounded  horse,  and  she 
knew  how  futile  would  be  a  search  for 
another  horse  in  the  place. 

She  had  saddled  the  astonished  Kangaroo 
before  one  of  the  girls  came  running  from 
the  house,  vainly  protesting,  the  bottle  of 
water  in  her  hands.  Accustomed  to  hand- 
ling the  roughest  of  bronchos,  Maggie  was 
quite  a^  active  as  her  brother.  She  tied 
her  handkerchief  to  the  bridle,  across  the 
horse's  eyes,  got  her  bottle  in  the  pocket 
of  her  coat,  where  she  could  hold  it  by  the 
pressure  of  her  arm,  and  clambered  auickly 
and  fearlessly  up  in  the  saddle. 

The  broncho  stood  like  a  thing  of  wood. 
He  knew  too  much  to  move  while  blind- 
folded. **  Pull  off  the  handkerchief,Millie," 
said  the  girl  to  the  frightened  Miss 
Russell,  and  her  trembling  friend  obeyed. 

With  a  pretty,  coquettish  movement,  the 
broncho  trotted  a  rod  and  **  lit  into  "  buck- 
ing of  a  limbering-up  violence  only.  The 
girl  clung  with  a  splendid  grip  to  the 
bucking-strap  secured  under  the  tree  of 
the  saddle,  watching  the  beast  with  steady 
eyes.  The  second  he  paused,  as  if  in  huge 
disgust  at  ordinary  tricks,  she  jerked  her 
bottle  of  water  from  her  pocket,  by  the  neck. 

Without  the  slightest  delay  the  horse 
began  to  rise,  to  throw  himself  backward. 
He  was  hardly  more  than  well  off  the 
ground  with  his  pawing  fore-feet  when 
the  girl  raised  the  bottle  and  smashed  it 
down  forcibly  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
between  his  ears.  The  glass  broke  with 
a  startling  clatter,  the  water  and  sharp- 
pointed  pieces  rushed  down  across  the 
broncho's  face  and  eyes,  and  he  jolted 
back  to  earth,  nearly  stunned  by  the  blow. 

The  sound  that  he  made  was  one  ol 
fright.  Then  like  a  spirit  of  the  wind  he 
shot  away,  running  at  the  top  of  his  speedy 
as  if  every  de.moTL  oI\i€*\^«^\!Dw  v'"^'^^- 
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For  a  second  Maggie  was  nearly  unseated 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  dash.  She  swayed 
in  the  saddle,  breathless.  Then  she 
steadied,  and  attempted  to  guide  the 
terrified  creature.  He  refused  to  be 
steered ;  he  crouched  low  down  to  the 
earth  and  ripped  away  into  the  semi- 
darkness  of  the  coming  dawn. 

Pull  and  saw  at  the  bit  as  she  would, 
Maggie  was  powerless  to  divert  the  horse 
more  than  a  point  from  the  course  he  had 
set  for  himself.  He  tore  through  the 
brush,  regardless  of  roots  and  stones,  in 
his  crazy  career.  She  saw  where  she 
should  have  turned  to  ride  for  the  Pack- 
Mule  Claim  ;  they  passed  the  place  and 
went  dashing  on  till  they  came  to  the 
Freetown  trail.  In  this,  Kangaroo  seemed 
to  increase  his  speed.  It  would  take  her 
three  miles  from  the  claim  at  the  nearest 
point. 

The  miles  of  sandy  country  seemed  to 
slide  to  the  rear  beneath  the  broncho's 
hoofs.  He  raced  up  the  Freetown  Canon, 
going  like  an  engine.  How  should  she 
stop  him,  when  he  came  to  her  nearest 
point  ? 

A  cry  came  floating  down  the  gulch  ; 
then  a  series  of  yelps.  She  knew  the  voice 
of  the  timber-wolf,  when  three  or  more 
are  banded  together,  and  the  sound  gave 
her  a  thrill  of  dread. 

Almost  immediately  she  raced  about  a 
curve,  and  felt  that  the  wolves  were  near 
at  hand.  The  light  had  increased.  In  a 
second  she  .saw  the  animals,  stand  in  ir  at 
bay  before  a  man,  who  was  bound  hand 
and  foot.    They  were  closing  in  upon  him. 

**  Hi ! "  cried  Maggie  instinctively, 
forgetting  herself  for  the  second. 

**  Maggie  !  "  shouted  the  man,  who  had 
rubbed  off  the  gag  on  the  rocks. 

Then  her  horse  went  dashing  by.  Quick 
as  a  thought  she  had  out  a  knife  that  was 
flopping  at  her  belt.  The  horse  must  be 
stopped  ! 

She  leaned  forward  quickly  and  plunged 
the  blade  in  the  broncho's  neck — once — 
twice,  and  the  red-hot  blood  came  spout- 
ing forth. 

Crazed  by  his  terror,  Kangaroo  seemed 

again  to  add  to  his  speed.     But  this  lasted 

n  moment  only.     She  felt  that  a  tremor 

jvent     electrically     through     him  ;     this 


became  a  shudder.     He  threw  up  his  head 
and  emitted  a  terrible  scream. 

That  second  Maggie  slipped  to  the 
ground,  fell  headlong,  regained  her  feet, 
and  went  running  back  along  the  trail. 
How  far  it  was !  Would  she  never  get  back 
to  the  place  ?  She  panted ;  her  hat  was- 
gone  ;  her  gory  knife  was  still  clutched^ 
wildly  in  her  hand. 

The  wolves — their  voices  were  in  her 
ears !  She  was  there  !  She  raced  upon 
the  scene  as  the  brutes,  recovered 
from  the  fright  the  horse  and  rider  had 
compelled,  came  snarling  and  circling 
about  their  helpless  but  desperate  prey. 

"  Hi !  Hi !  Hi !  "  cried  the  girl  again. 
The  coward  I  v  beasts  ran  a  rod  and  stood 
to  gather  courage.  Her  knife  slipped 
quickly  across  the  ropes — her  brother  was 
free — to  defend,    to  protect,  to  fight. 

**  Bronny ! "  she  cried,  and  fainted  in 
his  arms. 

*  *  *  * 

Marshall,  the  hunted,  rode  like  a  fiend 
that  night,  and  he  turned  to  the  Pack- 
Mule  Ravine  to  avoid  his  pursuers,  by  a 
route  which  none  of  them  knew. 

His  spurs  dug  deep  in  the  flanks  of  the 
faithful  beast  he  rode,  and  he  cursed  the 
animal  for  trembling  under  the  strain  of 
galloping  madly  up  the  rugged  gulch. 
He  took  to  the  slope,  gazing  desperately 
hither  and  yon  for  something  he  seemed 
to  miss.  Where  was  the  cabin — the  Pack- 
Mule  Claim  }  He  thought  he  should  sec 
it  by  this,  looming  black  in  the  night 
above  the  brush.  Further  on — it  must  be 
further  ahead — and  then  the  secret  trail ! 

The  cries  of  the  men  behind  rang  in 
his  ears.  He  flogged  his  horse  with  the 
end  of  the  reins.  The  cabin — he  ought 
to  be  upon  it !     Where  was  the  cabin  } 

Suddenly  a  beaten-up  dust  arose  in  his 
face — a  dust  of  ashes.  The  truth  flashed  in 
upon  him — the  cabin  had  burned !  He 
tried  to  turn,  tried  to  lift  the  labouring 
horse  away,  tried  to  jump  and  escape  ! 

A  second — no  more — was  enough.  The 
shriek  of  a  coward  rang  and  echoed 
through  the  canon.  The  mouth  of  the 
Pack-Mule  shaft  still  yawned  for  victims.  It 
w^s  filled  With  awful  utterance  a  moment, 
and  then  there  was  silence.  The  dust  of 
ashes  floated  slowly  back  to  the  earth. 


MAGGIE   DREW.   COWBOY 


Maggie  slipped  to  (h«  ground. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  DUEL. 

PART     IV.  — NINETEENTH     CENTURY     DUELS. 

By   ROBERT    MACHRAY. 


I. 

THK  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  saw  no  apparent 
change  in  the  view  taken  by  the  majority 
of  people  in  this  country  with  regard  to 
duelling.  While  the  killing  of  an  oppo- 
nent in  a  duel  was  legally  called  murder, 
and  the  survivor  was  indicted  before  the 
Courts  for  that  crime,  yet,  as  juries  almost 
invariably  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Not 
(juilty,"  the  law  remained  in  effect  a  dead 
letter.  Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at  very 
greatly,  for  there  is  manifestly  a  wide 
difference  between  an  assassin  and  a 
duellist  who  has  killed  his  man  in  what 
was  presumably  a  fair  fight.  Still,  there 
was  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  hostile 
to  the  duel ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  two  or 
three  of  the  encounters  which  took  place 
in  the  'thirties  and  the  'forties  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  public,  without  any 
marked  exception,  definitely  pronounced 
against  the  continuance  of  the  practice. 

The  first  duel  of  a  noteworthy  character 
at  the  beginning  of  this  period  was  that 
between  two  ofTicers  named  respectively 
Lord  Camelford  and  Captain  Best,  who 
had  a  meeting  behind  Holland  House, 
Kensington,  in  1 804.  The  two  men  had 
been  very  intimate,  bosom  friends  in  fact, 
and  a  woman  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
quarrel — as  usual.  This  person,  a  Mrs. 
Symons,  whose  reputation  was  of  the 
lightest,  had  been  the  chlrc  amie  of  Captain 
Best;  she  was  now  that  of  Camelford. 
One  evening  she  met  Best  at  the  Opera, 
«ind  asked  him  for  something  which  he 
refused.  She  became  angry  and  abusive, 
and  on  leaving  him  declared  she  "  would 
set  Camelford  on  him."     And  she  was  as 


good  as  her  word,  for  as  soon  as  she  saw 
Camelford  she  told  him  that  Best  had 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  him.  Camelford 
sought  out  his  former  friend  that  very 
evening,  and  finding  him  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Coffee-house  in  Pall  Mall,  imme- 
diately said,  **  1  hear  you  have  spoken  of 
me  in  the  most  unwarrantable  terms."  On 
Best  making  s(5me  mild  reply,  Camelford 
exclaimed  that  he  knew  what  had  been 
said  of  him  to  Mrs.  Symons,  and  that  the 
man  who  had  said  it  was  **  a  liar,  a 
scoundrel,  and  a  ruffian."  Whereupon 
Best  made  answer  that  there  was  now 
only  one  course  open  to  him,  and  that 
was  a  challenge,  which  was  given  and 
accepted. 

The  meeting  took  place  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  following  day  in  the 
coffee-room  of  an  inn.  The  weapons 
agreed  upon  were  pistols,  and  the  encounter 
was  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  two 
combatants  were  accounted  the  best  shots 
in  the  kingdom.  Indeed,  a  little  time 
previous  to  the  duel  they  had  had  a  bet  on 
of  ;^2oo  as  to  which  of  them  was  the 
better  hand  with  the  pistol ! 

Best,  knowing  that  Camelford  had  been 
worked  upon  by  jMrs.  Symons,  was  not 
anxious  to  fight,  and  tried  to  get  him  to 
apologise. 

**  Camelford,"  said  he,  **  we  have  been 
friends,  and  I  know  the  unsuspecting 
generosity  of  your  nature ;  upon  my 
honour,  you  have  been  imposed  upon  by 
a  worthless  woman.  Do  not  persist  in 
expressions  under  which  one  of  us  must 
fall." 

"  Best,"  replied  Camelford,  **  this  is 
child's  play ;  the  affair  must  go  on." 
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Best  desisted  from  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  and  the  seconds 
measured  the  distance— fifteen  paces.  The 
word  was  given,  and  both  fired  at  the 
same  moment.  Camelford  fell  mortally 
wounded.  Best  was  not  even  touched. 
Before  he  passed  away  Camelford  recovered 
sufficiently  to  say,  "  1  am  killed,  but  I 
acquit  Best.  1  alone  am  to  blame."  And 
he  begged  him  as  a  last  favour  to  leave 
him,  and  make  good  his  escape. 

II. 
It  has  been  sometimes  said,  and  with  per- 
fect truth,  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other 
prominent  public  men  of  our  own  day  had 
lived    half  a    century' 

earlier  they  would  

have  had  to  answer 
for  some  of  their 
political  utterances  on 
the  "  field  of  honour." 
The  famous  duel  be- 
tween Canning  and 
Castlereagh  arose  out 
of  a  political  matter, 
and  more  than  one 
encounter  owed  its 
origin  to  differences 
of  this  complexion. 

Canning  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  and  Castlereagh 
was  Secretary  for  War 
in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land in  1809,  Castlereagh  complained 
that  Canning  had  been  trying  secretly  to 
have  him  removed  from  olllcc  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  in  the  Mariiuis 
Wellesley,  and  this  led  to  recriminations 
which  resulted  in  a  duel.  Lord  Castlc- 
reagh's  second  ivas  the  Earl  of  ^'armouth, 
while  a  Mr.  Ellis  acted  for  Canning. 
Terms  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  meeting 
took  place  on  Putney  Heath,  Sept.  it, 
1809. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  combatants 
were  to  fire  by  signal  at  ten  yards'  distance. 
This  was  done,  but  neither  was  wounded. 
After  the  exchange  of  shots  an  explanation 
was  suggested,  but  as  this  was  refused,  the 
two  men  were  again  placed  in  position  by 
their  seconds.    Both  fired  at  the  same 


moment,  and  Canning  was  badly  wounded 
in  the  ]th  thigh,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
fight.  

IIL 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  of 
the  early  part  of  the  century  was  Daniel 
O'Connell.  While  the  duel  he  actually 
fought  has  passed  out  of  the  public 
memory,  yet  it  is  not  forgotten  that  he 
was  challenged  by  Disraeli,  whom  he  had 
called  a  "  lineal  descendant  of  the  im- 
penitent thief."  On  that  occasion  he 
refused  to  fight,  giving  as  his  reason  that 
he  had  already  killed  a  man  in  a  duel,  and 
had  sworn    never  to  go  out  again.     The 


circumstances  in  which  this  had  happened 
arc  as  follows— 

In  a  speech  O'Connell  had  referred  to 
the  City  Fathers  of  the  Irish  capital  as 
"the  beggarly  Corporation  of  Dublin." 
One  of  its  members,  a  Mr.  d'Esterre,  took 
mortal  offence  at  this,  and  wrote  to , 
O'Connell  inquiring  if  he  were  fairly 
reported  as  having  made  this  injurious 
statement.  To  which  the  Liberator 
replied  that  he  ivould  neither  avow  nor 
disavow  it.  Mr.  d'Esterre  could  take  it 
anj'  way  he  thought  proper.  He  went 
a  good  deal  farther  than  this,  for  he 
wound  up  by  remarking  that  "  no 
expression  which  language  could  furnish 
was  sufficient  to  convey  the  sentiments 
of  contempt  he  had  for  that  body" — 
to  wit,  the  Corporation  of  Dublin- 
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The  majority  in  the  Council  of  that  city 
was  Protestant,  and  at  the  time  feeling  ran 
very  high  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  This  was 
one  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  perhaps 
another  was  that  Irishmen  were  then,  as 
now,  extremely  combative,  and  always, 
to  use  the  American  phrase,  spoiling  for 
a  fight.  Ireland  was  the  scene  of  a  large 
number  of  duels ;  two  counties  in  par- 
ticular, Galway  and  Limerick,  had  a  great 
reputation  in  this  respect— the  one  with 
the  pistol,  the  other  with  the  sword. 

A  duel  between  O'Connell  and  d'Esterre 
was  immediately  on  the  cards,  but  first 
there  was  some  further  correspondence 
which  led  to  much  ill-feeling.  Both  men 
were  in  Dublin  at  the  same  time,  each 
with  a  posse  of  partisans,  and  they  sallied 
forth  into  the  streets  to  seek  each  other, 
with  a  view,  I  imagine,  to  making  things 
generally  lively.  The  two  parties  did  not 
come  across  each  other,  and  after  a  little 
delay  a  duel  was  arranged  with  the 
customary  formalities.  Sir  Edward  Stanley 
seconded  d'Esterre,  and  a  i\Iajor  I\Iac- 
namara  performed  the  same  ofiice  for 
O'Connell.  The  meeting  took  place  at 
Bishop's  Court,  Kildare,  some  thirteen 
miles  out  of  Dublin,  on  Feb.   2,    181 5. 

The  duel  was  fixed  for  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  O'Connell  was  on  the 
ground  half  an  hour  before  the  time  ;  his 
opponent  did  not  turn  up  till  nearly  five. 
Both  men  displayed  the  utmost  coolness 
and  true  Irish  courage.  To  each  was 
given  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  then  the 
seconds  placed  them  at  the  distance 
agreed  upon.  D'Esterre  fired  an  instant 
feefore  O'Connell  and  missed  ;  O'Connell's 
aim  w^as  surer,  for  his  bullet  took  effect 
in  his  antagonist's  thigh  about  an  inch 
below  the  hip.  D'Esterre  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  wound  proved  fatal. 


IV. 
In  France  it  has  been  said  that  the 
**  duels  of  journalists  added  to  the  amuse- 
ments "  of  the  Gay  City,  but  in  England 
hostile  meetings  between  literary  people 
have  been  rare.  iMoore  fought  a  duel 
with  Jeffreys,  hut  it  wdLS  reported  on  that 
occasion    the  pistols  were    charged    with 


powder  only.  However,  a  combat  took 
place  between  representatives  of  Blachvood' s 
and  the  London  Magazine  in  February  of 
1 82 1  which  was  of  the  most  serious  kind. 

A  series  of  articles  appeared  in  the 
London  Magazine  criticising  the  manage- 
ment of  Blackwood's.  The  editor  of  the 
former  was  a  Mr.  John  Scott,  and  he  was 
called  to  account  by  a  Mr.  Christie — a 
friend  of  Lockhart,  who  then  conducted 
Maga — who  desired  him  to  explain  what 
he  meant.  As  he  declined  to  do  so,  he 
said  he  was  willing  to  give  Christie  satis- 
faction, and  challenged  him  to  discuss  the 
matter  with  pistols.  Christie  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  the  meeting  came  off  at 
Chalk  Farm  at  nine  o'clock- in  the  evening, 
by  moonlight. 

At  the  word,  both  fired  and  missed.  The 
seconds  reloaded  the  weapons  and  handetl 
them  back  to  the  combatants.  While  the 
latter  were  again  in  position,  Christie 
called  out  to  Scott :  '*  Mr.  Scott,  vou 
must  not  stand  there.  1  see  your  head 
above  the  horizon  ;  you  give  me  an  advan- 
tage," a  speech  which  must,  one  fancies, 
have  made  Mr.  Scott  a  little  bit  nervous. 
At  the  second  discharge  Scott  was  shot  in 
the  groin,  and  died  a  few  weeks  later  from 
the  wound. 

Christie  was  arrested  and  tried  for 
murder.  The  judge  summed  up  very 
strongly  in  his  favour,  and  the  jury  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  *'  Not  Cxuilty."  Without  a 
doubt,  both  judge  and  jury  voiced  the 
public  opinion  of  their  time. 


V. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  the  great  Duke 
of  Wellington  ever  fought  a  duel,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  time  when  he  was  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Yet  such  is 
the  case.  The  Iron  Duke  had  a  meeting 
with  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  on  March  2 1 . 
1829,  and  when  the  fact  became  known  it 
went  a  long  way  towards  determining 
public  opinion  against  the  practice  alto- 
gether. 

Wellington,  after  having  persevered  for 
a  long  time  against  doing  anything  for  the 
relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  at  length 
changed  his  views  on  the  question,  and 
brought  \iv  «3l  'V^WX  m  V^x\\a.mt.TvV  \.o  xcwvove 
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ihc  disabilities  under  which  they  lay.  This 
■change  of  from  was  bitterly  resented  by 
iKOtne  of  his  supporters,  among  whom  was 
the  Karl  of  W'inchilsea,  who  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Foundation  of  the  University  of  London, 
in  which  he  accused  the  Duke  of  "  in- 
Mdious  designs,"  and  this  letter  «as 
1>ublish»I  in  tht  SlanJatd. 

I'hi;  Duke  of  VVi^llington  wrote  to  Lord 

tVinchilsea    demanding    an    explanation, 

I   liut  nH--eivfd  no  reply,     Wellington  wrote 

I  -again,  and  this  time  Winchilsca  answered, 

f  and  acknowledged  thut  he  was  the  author 


This  letter  was  delivered  to  Lord  Wintliil- 
sea  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who  was 
referred  to  the  Karl  of  Falmouth. 

Two  alternatives  were  then  put  before 
Lord  Winchilsea.  Kilher  he  must  write 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Universiiy 
Committee  and  withdraw  his  public  letter 
with  an  apology,  or  he  must  write  to  the 
Duke  direct  and  apologise,  the  letter  to 
be  published  iti  the  Standan/.  Hut  Lonl 
Winchilsea  declined  to  make  any  repar- 
ation, and  the  Duke  sent  a  challenge, 
which  was  accepted. 

The   niecling   look   jilace  in    Battersea 


«(  thi-  li-Ilrr  pruned  iu  the  newspaper. 
The  Duke  Rsponded  by  a  communication 
iu  which  he  said  :  "  No  man  has  a  right, 
whether  in  public  or  in  private,  by  speech. 
or  in  writini;  ur  in  print,  to  insult  another 
by  attributing  to  him  motives  for  his 
conduct,  public  or  private,  which  disgrace 
or  incriminate  him-  If  a  gentleman  com- 
mits such  an  act  indiscreetly,  in  the  heal 
ol  delrtle,  or  in  a  moment  of  party  violence . 
he  is  always  rettily  to  make  reparation  to 
him  whom  he  may  have  injutrd.  I  am 
conviitccd  that  your  Lordship  will,  ui>on 
rellettKin,  be  axuciuuK  to  rrlieve  your<kel1 
from  the  pain  of  having  thus  insulted  s 
man  who  never  injured  or  ulTcRdeO  you." 


Fields.  Sir  Henr>-  Hardinge  and  Lord 
Falmouth  being  the  seconds.  Ihc  Duke 
had  the  first  shot,  but  missed,  whereupon 
Lord  Winchilsea  fired  in  the  air,  and  the 
duel  was  terminated  by  the  seconds.  Lord 
Winchilsea  made  an  apology,  which  at 
first  did  not  satisfy  the  Duke,  but  he  «as 
ill  leiiK'l'  prevailed  Upon  to  accept  il. 


Vl. 


of 


A  vear  iir  two  after  the  accession 
iht-  <^ueen,  Ihc  Matipiit  of  Londonderry 
fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  Henry  Cratian, 
who  l»ad  made  an  extraordinary  speech  at 
Dublin,  in  wliich  ho  suggesteii  that  if  the 
Tories  came  \ttw»  v^'»iv.t'&t\^&.i\'c^S'^  ">■*■'' 
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would  not  be  safe  —  she  would  not  live 
six  months  !  Lord  Londonderry  referred 
to  Grattan's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  said  he  considered  that  such  accusa- 
tions against  the  Tory  Party  were  base 
and  infamous.  Grattan  immediately  wrote 
Lord  Londonderry,  inquiring  if  his  Lord- 
ship intended  to  apply  these  terms  to  him, 
and  was  informed  that  the  epithets  in 
question  were  to  be  applied  not  to  indi- 
viduals, but  to  injurious  accusations ;  still, 
as  Grattan  had  not  disavowed  what  he 
had  said.  Lord  Londonderry  concluded 
by  stating  that  he  could  not  recede  from 
the  opinion  he  had  expressed.  A  duel 
was  the  result  of  this  correspondence,  and 
it  took  place  one  afternoon  in  1839.  Lord 
Londonderry  received  (^rattan's  fire  with- 
out being  touched,  and  then  fired  in  the 
air — "  deloped,"  as  this  was  called.  This 
brought  the  affair  to  an  end. 


VIL 


The  United  States  has  been  the  theatre 
of  some  very  remarkable  duels,  but  con- 
siderations of  space  prevent  me  from  more 
than  briefly  touching  on  this  part  of  the 
subject.  Some  of  these  encounters  have 
been  of  so  unusual  a  nature  that  they 
seemed  to  be  classed  rather  among  the 
**  Curiosities  of  Duelling,"  which  will  be 
the  next  and  concluding  article  of  this 
series.  As  a  general  thing,  these  meetings 
in  America  have  been  of  the  most  deter- 
mined and  deadly  sort.  A  fairly  typical 
one  was  that  between  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr 
Jeffreys,  fought  at  Philadelphia  in  1830. 

The  two  men  had  been  warm  friends, 
but  a  quarrel  sprang  up  the  exact  tause  of 
which  is  somewhat  obscure.  All  efforts  at 
adjusting  their  differences  proving  futile, 
they  solved  them  finally  by  a  duel. 

The  combat  was  fought  with  pistols^  and 
it  was  agreed  that  it  was  to  be  a  ou/rance. 
Their  seconds  placed  them  eight  paces 
apart,  but  the  first  exchange  of  shots  was 
unproductive  of  any  result.  The  friends  of 
the  two  physicians  now  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  them,  but  in  vain.  Dr.  Jeffreys 
declared  that  either  one  or  both  of  them 
must  die.  At  the  second  fire  Dr.  Smith's 
arm  was  broken,  but,  notwithstanding  the 


excruciating  agony  he  must  have  suffered, 
he  stood  up  for  the  third  round  of  fire,  in 
which  he  wounded  Dr.  Jeffreys  in  the 
thigh.  Wounded  as  they  were,  neither 
would  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
the  death  of  at  least  one  of  them.  Agani 
they  stood  up  to  each  other  and  fired,  with 
the  result  that  both  fell — Smith  shot 
through  the  heart,  Jeffreys  through  the 
lungs.  Smith  died  instantly,  while  Jeflfreys 
survived  him  four  hours. 


\TII 


Duels  continued  to  be  fought  in  the  United 
States  up  till  a  few  years  back,  but  the  last 
duel  between  Englishmen  on  English  soil 
took  place  rather  more  than  half  a  century 
ago.  This  was  the  encounter  between 
Colonel  Fawcett  and  Lieutenant  Munroe 
in  1843,  the  immediate  result  of  it  being 
the  most  painful  feeling  in  the  public 
mind,  accompanied  by  the  demand  that 
duelling  should  cease. 

These  two  gentlemen  were  brothei^-in- 
law,  and  what  they  quarrelled  about  was 
the  manner  in  which  Munroe  had  managed 
some  property  of  Fawcett's.  While  they 
were  discussing  the  matter  the  Colonel 
grew  very  wroth,  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered 
his  brother-in-law  out  of  the  house. 
Munroe  sent  a  challenge  next  day,  and  in 
the  duel  which  followed  Colonel  Fawcett 
was  mortally  wounded,  dying  two  days 
after  the  fight.  A  coroner's  inquest  was 
held  on  the  body,  and  a  verdict  was  given  in 
of  '*  Wilful  Murder"  against  Munroe,  wha 
had  fled  the  country,  and  also  against  the 
seconds  in  the  first  degree,  and  against 
the  doctor  in  the  second  degree. 

The  day  had  gone  past  for  ever  when 
juries  would  bring  in  verdicts  of  **  Not 
Guilty  "  The  general  sentiment  was  seen 
in  the  formation  of  an  Anti-Duelling 
Association,  which  included  among  its 
members  some  of  the  best  people  in  the 
country — among  them  many  officers.  The 
year  after  the  Fawcett-Munroe  duel  saw 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Articles  of  War, 
which  put  an  end  to  any  possibility  of  duels 
being  fought  in  the  Army. 

The  last  duel  actually  fought  in  England 
was    between    two    Frenchmen,    named 
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respectively  Cournet  and  B art h^lc nicy, 
and  il  was  fought  at  Egham  in  October 
185Z.  It  was  with  pistols,  and  the 
two  men  were  posted  at  forty  paces' 
distance,  and  the  arrangement  was  that 
each  was  to  advance  ten  paces  and  fire. 
Cournet  won  first  fire,  but  missed. 
Barthc'lemcy  offered  to  waive  his  right 
to  fire  next  if  Cournet  would  continue  the 
fight  with  swords,  but  the  latter,  who  had, 
it  is  said,  killed  fourteen  men  in  pistol- 
duels,  thought  he  had  the  advantage, 
and  so  declined. 
Barthelemey 
tried  to  fire,  hut 
his  pistol  would 
not  discharge.  A 
new  cap  was  put 
on  it,  but  with 
the  same  result. 
Bartheiemey 
again  appealed 
that  swords 
should  be  used, 
but  Cournet 
refused,  and 
instead  offered 
Barth^lcmey  his 
own  pistol,  which 
had  just  been 
reloadetl.  Bar- 
th^lemey  now- 
fired  with  it.  and 
shothis  adversary 
through  the 
body— with  that 
adversary's  own 
weapon ! 

There  were 
suspicions  of  foul  play,  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  adequate  ground  for 
them.  In  any  case,  Couniet  died  from 
his  wound,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
was  much  regretted.  He  had  received 
the  Legion  of  Honour  for  capturing  a 
Spanish  frigate  in  the  Tagus  when  he 
was  only  eighteen,  and  was  one  of  the 
deputation  sent  by  France  at  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  Queen,  who  on  this  account 
sent  one  of  her  carriages  to  his  funeral. 
Barthelemey  and  the  seconds  were  arrested, 
but  from  the  want  of  witnesses  received  a 
comparatively  light  sentence.     Some  years 


afterwards  Barthelemey  died  on  the  galloi 
for  a  double  murder  committed  in  Warn 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square. 


LX. 
While  the  practice  of  duelling  has  alto- 
gether ceased  in  England  it  still  flourishes 
on  the  Continent,  especially  in  France, 
where  some  hundreds  of  duels  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  thirty  jears.  \'ery 
few  of  these  encounters,  however,  have  been 
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Girardin,  Thiers, 
Sainte-Beuve, 
Edmond  Adam, 
ClemcntThomas, 
Ledru-Rollin, 
and  many  others  equally  well  known 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  long  list  of  modern 
French  duellists.  Both  Rochefort  and 
Paul  dc  Cassagnac  might  be  termed 
professional  duellists. 

The  duel  between  M.  de  Fourtou  and 
Gambetta,  which  took  place  in  1887,  can 
hardly  yet  be  forgotten.  It  was,  to  say 
the  least,  of  an  unusually  farcical  character, 
and  Mark  Twain's  version  of  it  set  the 
whole  world  laughing.  De  Fourtou  had 
made  certain  allegations  in  the  tribune 
against  Gambetta,  who  responded  by  a 
challenge,  which  led  to  an  encounter,  in 
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"which  both  combatants  fired  in  the  air, 
due  care  being  taken  by  them  that  their 
seconds  were  not  hit ! 

Not  that  all  French  duels  are  of  this 
harmless,  ineffective  sort.  The  fight,  for 
instance,  between  Floquet  and  General 
Boulanger  in  1888  was  of  a  serious  charac- 
ter, and  had  far-reaching  results.  Floquet 
was  at  the  time  President  of  the  Chambre 
des  D^put^s,  and  Boulanger,  although  his 
popularity  was  on  the  wane,  was  still  a 
menace  to  the  existence  of  the  Republic. 
In  the  course  of  a  debate  in  the  Chamber, 
he  declared  that  Floquet  had  **  impudently 
lied."  This  led  to  a  duel,  which  was  fought 
with  swords  in  the  garden  of  Count  Dillon, 
a  friend  of  the  GeneraFs,  at  Neuilly ;  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  encounter  should 
continue  till  one  of  the  antagonists  was 
disabled. 

As  soon  as  the  signal  was  given, 
Boulanger,  with  extended  sword,  rushed 
upon  Floquet,  intending  to  give  him  a 
direct  blow,  but  Floquet  was  successful  in 
parrj'ing  it.  The  two  then  got  at  close 
quarters,  and  Floquet  received  a  slight 
cut  below  the  left  calf,  while  Boulanger 
was  wounded  in  the  hand.  The  seconds 
intervened,  but  as  neither  of  the  combatants 
was  sufficiently  damaged  to  be  unable  to 
fight,  a  second  encounter  took  place. 
Boulanger,  red  in  the  face  and  excited, 
tried  to  force  a  conclusion,  and  hurled 
himself  upon  Floquet,  endeavouring  to 
reach  his  chest.  Floquet  parried  the 
attack,  and  in  striking  up  his  adversary's 
sword,  raised  his  own,  on  which  the 
General  ran,  **  as  it  were,  head-foremost," 
and  was  wounded  to  a  depth  of  two  inches 
in  the  throat.  The  surgeon  in  attendance 
then  declared  Boulanger  disabled,  and  the 
combat  terminated. 

'I'hat  a  soldier  should  have  been  worsted 


by  a  civilian  ruined  the  prestige  of 
Boulanger.  A  curious  circumstance  in 
connection  with  this  duel  was  that 
Floquet,  after  an  abstinence  from  fencing 
for  twenty  years,  had  been  ordered  by  his 
doctor  to  take  it  up  again  as  a  means  of 
preserving  his  health  only  a  few  months 
before  his  encounter  with  Boulanger.  In 
all  probability  this  saved  his  life. 

The  most  famous  duel  of  the  last  few 
years  is  that  between  the  Count  of  Turin 
and  Prince  Henri  of  Orleans,  which  was 
fought  on  Aug.  15,  1897.  The  Prince  had 
made  some  slighting  remarks  about  the 
Italian  army,  which  naturally  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Italians.  The  Count  of 
Turin,  a  member  of  the  royal  house  of 
Savoy,  challenged  Prince  Henri,  and  the 
combat  took  place  in  a  small  wood  at 
Vaucresson,  to  the  west  of  Paris.  The 
duel  lasted  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  com- 
prised no  less  than  five  assaults.  At  the 
first  onslaught  the  Prince  was  hit  slightly 
in  the  breast  by  a  sword-thrust.  In  the 
second  engagement  the  two  got  too  close 
and  the  seconds  intervened  ;  in  the  third 
the  Count  was  wounded  in  the  back  of  the 
hand.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  it 
was  noticed  that  the  Prince's  sword  was 
bent,  and  he  was  given  another.  In  the 
fifth  the  Prince  received  a  dangerous 
wound  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen, 
which  ended  the  duel. 

While  his  wound  was  being  dressed 
Prince  Henri  said  to  his  adversary,  **  Per- 
mit me,  Monseigneur,  to  shake  hands  with 
you,"  a  request  with  which  the  Count  of 
Turin  immediately  complied.  It  after- 
wards turned  out  that  the  Prince's  sword 
was  bent  by  a  button  on  the  Count's 
trousers,  and  that  but  for  this  the  Count 
would  have  been  dangerously  wounded — 
perhaps  killed. 
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By  MARY   SPENCER  WARREN. 


OSCAR  II.,  King  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  was  born  in  1829,  and 
is  a  grandson  of  Napoleon's  general 
jMarshal  Bernadotte.  Oscar  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1872,  following  his 
brother,  Charles  XV.  In  1857  he  married 
Princess  Sophia  of  Nassau,  and  their 
Majesties  have  four  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom — the  Crown  Prince — is  now  forty- 
three  years  of  age,  and  has  been  married 
for  nineteen  years  to  Victoria,  Princess 
of  Baden.  There  are  three  sons  of  their 
Royal  Highnesses,  the  eldest  of  whom  is 
a  lad  of  eighteen.  As  is  well  known, 
Sweden  and  Norway  only  became  a  united 
kingdom  near  the  commencement  of  this 
present  century;  Norway  having  formerly 
belonged  to  Denmark.  Each  country, 
however,  has  a  separate  Government  and 
laws,  but  each  has  the  Lutheran  for  the 
State  religion.  The  King  and  Queen 
have  residences  in  the  capital  of  either 
country,  as  well  as  summer  palaces  in 
other  places. 

Perhaps  no  European  monarch  enjoys 
more  respect  and  esteem  than  does  King 
Oscar,  not  gained  altogether  for  his 
rulership,  but  for  the  undoubted  genius 
which  he  possesses,  for  the  kindly  courtesy 
which  he  ever  displays  to  even  the 
meanest  of  b.is  subjects,  and  for  the  active 
co-operation  and  help  which  he  from  time 
to  time  has  rendered  to  those  who  have 
sought  it,  without  reference  to  nationality 
or  creed.  Scientists  and  travellers  espe- 
cially have  benefited,  particularly  in  this 
latter  connection. 

The  scholarly  attributes  of  the  King 
are  well  and  widely  known  ;  he  has  studied 
much  and  to  the  purpose.  A  famous  linguist 
and  translator,  he  has  translated  Goethe*s 


**  Faust  **  and  other  works  into  Swedish  ;  a 
poet  of  no  mean  order,  he  has  published 
several  books  of  his  own  lyrics  ;  a  novelist 
of  fertile  imagination,  he  has  placed  before 
the  public  works  full  of  well-developed 
plot  and  incident ;  a  musician  of  culti- 
vation and  taste,  he  plays  both  piano  and 
organ,  sings  and  composes  ;  and  if  evi- 
dences of  this  latter  art  do  not  now  reach 
beyond  his  immediate  family  circle,  yet 
his  accomplished  performances  are  within 
the  memory  of  many  of  the  country's 
aristocracy,  having  been  frequently  given 
for  charitable  causes  ere  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  perforce  inherited  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  made  such  semi- 
public  renderings  an  impossibility.  Added 
to  all  this,  his  Majesty  has  the  by  no  means 
to  be  despised  advantage  of  being  the  hand- 
somest monarch  in  Europe.  In  person  he 
is  very  tall,  and  with  his  erect  military 
bearing,  plentiful  beard,  clear-cut  intel- 
lectual features  and  fine  eyes,  he  certainly 
has  a  striking  appearance. 

The  Bernadotte  family  have  ever  been 
famous  for  their  good  looks,  and  this  dis- 
tinguishing trait  is  fully  carried  out  in  the 
persons  of  the  King's  sons  and  grandson^. 
And  they  have  been  one  and  all  noted  for 
their  unusual  variety  of  attainments  and  ac- 
complishments !  Soldiers  who  understood 
every  branch  of  military  service,  and  have 
proved  their  fitness  to  command ;  sailors 
who  were  complete  masters  of  practical 
navigation ;  artists  whose  gifted  works 
still  grace  the  walls  of  palaces  and  public 
Institutions ;  composers  whose  music  and 
songs  are  played  and  sung  far  and  wide ; 
orators,  statesmen,  poets,  writers,  patrons 
of  science  and  art  in  all  its  branches,  and 
true  gentlemen  at  all  times — such  have 
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been  the  descendants  of  the  French 
Marsha],  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  said 
they  have  ever  graced  the  Swedish  throne. 
It  is  the  custom  of  the  country  that  the 
Princes  of  the  Royal  House  receive  their 
education  at  the  public  schools,  side  by 
side  with  those  of  lesser  degree,  afterwards 
attending  the  University  at  Upsala,  a  line 
cathedral  city  about  forty-five  miles  from 
Sweden.  This  University  was  founded  in 
1477,  and  is  attended  by  about  fifteen 
hundred  students.  The  present  King  was 
intended  at  the  outset  for  the  sea,  and  was 
only  eleven  years  of  age  when  he  took  his 


all  classes-^partly  on  his  own  account  and 
partly  because  of  the  veneration  every- 
where felt  for  his  mother,  the  Princess 
Josephine — the    demonstrations  were    so 

fervent  that  everywhere  groups  of  women 
dressed  in  whik;  pelted  him  with  roses. 
One  feature  of  the  ceremonies  was  a  deer 
festival  at  Tromsoe.  It  was  held  in  an 
.adjoining  valley,  and  much  of  the  journey 
had  to  be  accomplished  on  foot,  and  it  is 
told  thai  some  of  the  burghers  had  great 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  his  Majesty  ; 
one  especially,  who  was  more  than  com- 
monly  stout,    rolling   over   three    or  four 


Photognphi  by  C.  fJ-r„ 


first  voyage  on  a  Swedish  man-of-war. 
From  that  time  one  part  of  the  )'car  was 
devoted  to  his  home  studies,  and  another 
part  to  practical  navigation.  He  »*as  but 
fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  passed  his 
e.tamination  as  a  lieutenant,  and  at  twenty 
was  commander  of  a  ship.  In  1856  he 
went  the  tour  of  some  of  the  F.uropean 
Courts,  and  it  was  while  on  this  tour  that 
he  first  met  Princess  Sophia  of  Nassau, 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  While  stiil 
Crown  Prince  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  people  in  all  parts  of  his  brother's 
dominions,  and  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  the  second  tour  of  his  own  country 
resolved  itself  into  one  long  triumphal 
progress.  In  Norway  especially,  such 
wa»  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 


times,  and  ultimately  losing  his  wig — all 
the  result  of  his  efforts  not  to  forfeit  his 
place  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  King ! 
The  various  speeches  made  at  that  time  by 
his  Majesty  found  much  favour  with  the 
people,  for,  like  his  ancestors,  he  is  a 
great  orator,  and  always  speaks  forcibly, 
logically,  and  eloquently.  Ever  since  his 
accession,  his  throne  speeches  have  had 
the  reputation  of  being  masterpieces  of 
the  art  of  speaking. 

In  connection  with  his  literary  attain- 
ments 1  may,  perhaps,  say  that  there  are 
public  competitions  in  Stockholm  for 
poems.  Jlany  people  might  imagine  that 
a  kingly  or  princely  contributor  would  be 
sure  of  a  prize,  but  it  is  a  rule  at  these 
competitions    that    everything   submitted 
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must  be  sul)n)ittL'd  anonymously.  It  :h 
<)|icn  to  all,  but  it  speaks  much  for  the 
real  poetical  merit  of  Oscar  II.  that  as 
long  ago  as  1B57  his  verses  gained  the 
first  prize.  A  liivcr  of  simplicity  of  living 
and  surrountiings  rather  than  state  formality 
ami  frigid  observances  of  court  dignity, 
the  King's  chief  aim  is  to  be  really  anil- 
IrulX'  the  father  of  his  people ;  hence  he  • 
not  only  works  continuously  and  assidu- 
iiu.>ily  for  their  welfare,  but  he  is  pcrsonally 
ncccssible  to  them. 

All  charitable  and  philanthropic  objects 
of  the  country  have  received  marked 
impetus  from  the  strong  interest  displaveil 
by  both  the  King  and  the  Queen,  the 
youngest  and  the  poorest  are  lu'lped  in 
every  "av,  and  even  the  criminal  elasse> 


Swedish  prisr 


;iilerali 


I    that 


i  for  the 
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family  take  an  immense  interest,  often 
visiting  them,  hearing  the  lessons,  and 
watching  the  drill  ;  the  teaching  im- 
parted is  excellent,  and  it  is  universally 
conceded  that  the  intelligence  and  general 
knowledge  of  the  fwople  are  not  surpasseil 
by  any  countr>'  in  Kurope. 

The  King,  Queen,  and  Court  seem  to 
resiite  in  Stockholm  for  a  greater  parfof 
the  year  than  they  do  in  Christiania;  in 
the  former  place  the  weather  is  not  (]uitr 
so  severe  as  it  is  in  the  latter,  but  tlu- 
winter  months  are  exceedingly  cold,  and 
even  the  harbour  of  the  ca])ital  is  often 
ice-locked  for  three  or  four  months  at  a 

Stockholm  is  highly  pictures<iue  in  ap- 
pearance, always  being  spoken  of  as  the 
■■  Venice  of  the  North."  It  is  partlv 
situaied  on  a  number  of  small  islands  and 
partly    on    the    mainland  ;    the    island  oil 


apart  from  hanlened  criminals  prevaiU, 
and  in  all  cases  every  effort  f<ir  refurm  i> 
used,  and  trades  are  taught  nhereby  pri- 
soners, when  released,  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  earning  an  hnnourable  livelihood. 
ITie  edocation  of  children  is  free  and  1.0m- 
polsorv,  and    in    the    schools    the   royal 


which  is  the  Royal  Palace  is  known 
"Sia.1."  Il  was  designed  bv  Tessin,  and 
erecleil  on  ihe  site  of  ihe  <ild  Ailelshuset. 
or  Ibmseoflhe  Nobility.  The  buihling  is 
in  Italian  stile,  and  its ereciiim commenced 
in  itm;,  but  was  not  completed  until  1754, 
and    as  laie   as    iSjo    another    part    was 
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added  to  it.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
Palace  and  furniture  was  ten  and  a  half 
millions  of  kroner. 

While  there  are  many  palaces  in  Europe 
more  beautiful  to  look  at,  there  is  not, 
perhaps,   another  of   such    imposing    yet 


There  are  a  large  number  of 
chandeliers  and  candelabras.  The 
floor  is  of  choice  parqucterie,  and  the  gilded 
furniture  is  handsomely  tapestried. 

The  Victoria  Saloon  is  particularly  hand- 
some,  and  has  been   entirely  renovated 


simple  grandeur,  and  certainly  not  one 
more  splendicily  situated.  It  is  of  far 
greater  height  than  one  would  imagine 
when  viewing  it  from  a  distance  ;  and  it  is 
only  when  standing  beneath  its  walls  that 
an  idea  of  its  height  is  gained.  It  is  said 
that  sixty  high  church-towers  placed  side 
by  side  would  no  more  than  fill  the  squari' 
of  its  main  building,  omitting  the  wings. 

On  the  east  one  comes  to  the  private 
apartments  and  the  chapel,  and  on  the 
west  to  the  Festival  and  other  state  siiloons. 
Altogether  there  are  nearly  six  hundred 
rooms  in  the  Palace  ;  of  necessity  few  onlv 
of  these  can  be  mentioned.  The  Festival 
Hall  or  ball-room  is  an  immense  saloon 
nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
length,  with  its  ceiling  nearly  covered  by 
an  immense  mjthological  painting.  The 
walls  are  a  series  of  handsome  fluted 
colonnades  and  plate-glass  mirrors ;  the 
gilded  and  sculptured  dais  is  carried  by 
cauoles    representing    beautiful    female 


during  the  last  fmv  jears,  its  former  style 
having,  however,  been  preserved.  Its 
ceiling  is  a  relief  of  gold  coronets  on  white 
ground,  and  the  wall  decorations  arc  also 
ill  white  and  gold,  but  there  are  interpo- 
lations of  rich  crimson  velvet,  separated 
bv  mirrored  panels,  overwrought  with  gold 
arabesque.  The  handsomely  burnished 
furniture  is  upholstered  in  crimson  velvet, 
and  the  pile  carpet  is  also  of  the  same 
rich  hue,  with  three  centres  of  large  whiti; 
mcilallions ;  the  chandeliers  are  of  pure 
rock  crystal ;  the  finely  chiselled  groups 
of  statuar)-  are  also  a  special  feature. 
Then  there  is  a  i.ife  Guard  Saloon,  lined 
with  a  choice  collection  of  armour,  and 
a  King's  Audience- Chamber,  famous  for 
its  costly  old  tapestry  and  its  paintings 
depicting  the  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  In  the  Red  Saloon  are  some  beau- 
tiful paintings  by  Fouquct,  all  allegorical.-. 
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The  most  beautiful  busts,  however,  which 
the  Palace  contains  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Grand  Gallery,  a  place  most  rich  in 
stucco  and  gilding. 

In  the  Queen's  Gallery  the  King  and 
Queen  are  accustomed  to  hold  receptions. 
It  is  of  immense  length,  but  divided  into 
sections  by  heavy  crimson  curtains,  which 
are  drawn  or  undrawn  at  will. 

The  Queen's  apartments  are  a  very  pretty 
suite,  with  elegant  ceilings,  elaborately 
sculptured  marble  mantelpieces,  and  a 
large  collection  of  landscape  and  other 
paintings,  principally  by  native  artists. 
The  King's  Cabinet  or  Council  Room  is 
used  by  his  Majesty  nearly  every  morning 
for  conferences  with  one  or  more  of  his 
Ministers,  and  about  bi  -  monthly  for 
■councils.  Here  may  be  noticed  some  very 
beautiful  tapestry.  The  Pillar  Saloon  is 
another  noteworthy  apartment  :  it  has 
aboiit  twenty  graceful  pillars  of  white  and 
gold,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and 
is  very  elegantly  fitted,  and  made  more 
dazzling  by  the  continuity  of  plate-glass 
upon  its  walls.  Two  other  saloons  must 
receive  brief  mention :  the  Seraphim 
Saloon,  dedicated  to  the  use  of  Knights 
of  that  Order — the  highest  in  Sweden — 
and  the  Imperial  Hall  for  Parliamentary 
assemblages.  The  private  apartments 
of  the  Crown  Prince  and  Princess  are 
•extremely  pretty,  and  interesting  for  the 
large  number  of  curios  and  works  of  art 
which  they  contain  ;  but  space  will  not 
allow  of  any  description. 

The  entire  royal  family  mix  freely  with 
the  people :  attending  public  schools  and 
colleges  from  their  childhood's  days, 
;Studying  side  by  side  with  others  for  the 
professions  which  each  young  Prince  is 
bound  to  acquire,  walking  about  the  streets 
.alone,  and  putting  in  an  appearance  at 
various  public  functions  quite  unattended. 
Skating  clubs  are   a   great   institution  in 


Sweden,  and  at  these  the  King,  Queen, 
and  other  members  of  the  familv  are  often 
present,  the  younger  ones  taking  a  pro- 
minent part  in  the  healthful  exercise.  The 
King  and  the  Queen,  by  reason  of  their 
age,  are  of  necessity  somewhat  prohibited 
from  this,  although  they  both  enjoy 
good  health. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  is  not  only  dis- 
tinguished for  the  interest  she  takes  in 
education  and  philanthropy,  but  she  has 
also  done  much  for  religious  works.  Every 
sect  is  tolerated  in  Sweden,  and  the  Queen 
is  very  helpful  to  all,  including  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  the  services  of  which  she  often 
attends.  The  family  usually  spend  their 
evenings  together,  with  music  and  reading, 
but  the  King  is  generally  up  long  after  the 
others  have  retired,  engrossed  in  literary 
work.  It  is  almost  unique  for  a  King  to 
attain  eminence  as  a  philosopher,  but  his 
Majesty  of  Sweden  about  three  years 
ago  was  made  an  honorary  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  by  the  Senate  of  the  Vienna 
University ;  he  also  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
wearing  a  medal  bestowed  by  the  French 
Humane  Society  for  an  act  of  gallantry  on 
his  part  when  quite  a  young  man. 

The  Royal  Palace  of  Christiania  is  a 
square  building  standing  in  a  fine  part  at 
the  west  end  of  the  city  ;  in  front  is  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  last  King.  The 
Palace  is  entered  by  a  huge  portico  lead- 
ing to  a  large  saloon  and  grand  staircase. 
Many  of  the  state  rooms  are  hung  with 
works  by  one  of  the  best  Scandinavian 
painters,  Flinto  ;  and  in  the  private  apart- 
ments may  be  seen  some  of  Tideman's 
best  paintings,  which  were  presented  to 
the  King  and  Queen  on  the  occasion  of 
their  silver  wedding.  The  Oscarshall  is  a 
small  chalet  most  beautifully  situated  on 
an  eminence  a  short  drive  from  the  city ; 
from  its  roof  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Fjord  can  be  obtained. 


EDITORIAL    NOTE. 

The  Editor  regrets  to  learn  tfuit  many  passages  in  the  artiele  entitled  **  The  Draught  that  Sai'ed 
a  To7L'n"  appearing  in  our  June  \umber,  icere  identieal  it'ith  passages  in  tico  copyright  works  by 
Miss  li.  Saumarez  Brock,  entitled  "  A  Run  Round  Rothenburg "  and  **  The  Pestival  Play  in 
Rothenburg,^^   published   in    that  to-wn.      Xeedless  to  say,  the  Editor  was   unaware  that  the  article 

contained  any  passages  identical  with  passages  in  copyright  works. 
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-Vo.   v.— STELLA. 

By    WALTER    a    GROGAN. 


AMONG  ihe  memories  of  ihe  faces 
which  once  had  power  lo  stir  the 
poises  of  my  heart — no,  which  still  have 
the  power  to  stir  me,  for  it  Uvea  with 
the  treasured  [racings  of  rcmerabemd 
ft-atares — there  is  one  which  is  shadowed 
with  the  sorrow  of  the  "might  have 
been." 

It  is  not  tiaircr  than  the  others,  perhaps ; 
11  is  neither  iieurer  nor  more  remote  than 
the  other  faces  which  I  have  loved  and 
love,  but  the  shadow  is  there  because  the 
ficmcnt  of  chance  which  parted  us  was 
!io  alight.  Man  is  the  victim  of  chance. 
To-day  things  arc  possible  which  to- 
morrow will  be  impossible,  and  words  left 
uuHaid  tn-day  can  never  be  said  upon  that 
morrow  which  is  too  late. 

I  met  her  in  town  when  the  London 
season  was  growing  more  and  more  like 
a  toad  round  of  unceasing  stair- climbing. 
The  roses  of  the  garden  were  beginning  to 
bloom  as  the  roses  died  away  from  the 
checks  of  the  debutantes. 

I  was  vainly  trying  to  get  upstairs  to 
sec  a  hostess  I  knew  but  very  slightly. 
Karly  comers  were  scrambling  down,  and 
1  was  growing  hot.  Suddenly  1  stepped 
on  something,  and  I  saw  a  woman  in  front 
of  me  bow  verj'abruplly  and  very  aukwardly 
to  the  back  of  another  female.  It  occurred 
to  mc  thai  a  portion  of  her  dr  was 
under  my  right  foot,  and  I  release<  t,  for 
which   she    re  lo      i. 

tt'hen    I    had  1 

White-White  I  I 

A  clianutng  ei  1 

No.  loS.    Ji  I 


an  open  window  which  looked  down  upon 
Portland  Place.  A  roan  I  knew  by  sight 
at  the  Junior  Carlton,  but  whose  name  I 
forgot,  caught  hold  of  my  elbou,  and 
said — 

'■  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my  sister — 
Mr.  Fordham — .'Stella."  Then  lie  went 
away  in  search  of  champagne  ■  cup  for 
himself.     It  really  was  insufferably  hot. 

I  bowed  and,  looking  up,  found  that  1 
was  bowing  to  the  woman  whose  dress  I 
had  trodden  on  coming  up  the  stairs. 

"  Beastly  crash  here."  1  said.  I  knew 
directly!  had  said  it  that  it  was  an  .j|ii-Tiing 
for  her. 

■■  You  seemed  to  find  some  difficulty  in 
getting  upstairs."  Her  voice  was  not  very 
amiable. 

"  I  am  awfully  sorrj',"  I  murmured.  She 
uas  tall  and  dark,  and  her  dress  was 
yellow  satin  with  black  net  over  it.  A 
half-moon  of  diamonds  was  in  her  hair, 
and  a  necklace  with  pendant  of  the  same 
stones  rested  on  her  bosom  where  her 
bodice  was  cut  low  enough  to  slii.w  the 
swelling  proportions  of  her  bust,  .\lto- 
gcther  she  was  strikingly  handsome- 
There  were  lines,  however,  about  her 
mouth  which  warned  me  that  she  was 
not  very  far  from  thirty,  which  is  the 
Rubii'im  of  womanhood — a  Rubicon,  by 
the  way.  which  no  woman  e%er  passes. 

••  That  is  quite  rigbi.  We  should  all 
be  sorry  for  our  faults."  She  was  soften- 
ing perceptibly,  1  moved  a  step  nearer, 
ostensibly  to  avoid  a  dowager  villi  four 
daughters  in  tow. 

-       t  1. 
1    . 
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'*  Unfortunately,  this  particular  fault  was 
rewarded/*  I  said. 

"  Rewarded  ?  " 

**  You  turned  round." 

"  And  glared.  I  really  was  awfully 
angry.  You  don't  know  how  foolish  a 
woman  feels  when  she  is  pinned  behind 
by  her  dress." 

**  I  once  played  a  girl  in  some 
theatricals,"  I  said  sententiously. 

**  Do  you  know  Mrs.  White  -  White 
well  ?  " 

**  No,  not  very.  I  meet  her  occasion- 
ally, shake  hands,  and  say  I  am  charmed. 
That  is  all.     She  is  a  hostess." 

**  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  in  Society  I  divide  women  who 
give  crushes  into  two  classes — those  who 
entertain,  and  those  who  are  .merely 
hostesses." 

**  You  are  unkind." 

**  I  hope  not.  I  adore  Mrs.  White- 
White — from  an  abstract  point  of  view, 
of  course.  This  is  an  agreeable  rendez- 
vous, and  I  have  met  some  very 
charming  people  here."  I  looked  at  her 
and  smiled. 

'*  That  is  very  nice  of  you." 

"Of  them,"  I  corrected.  "You  see,  I 
really  am  a  very  lonely  man.  I  have  such 
a  large  family.  Nearly  everybody  is  con- 
nected in  some  horrible  wav  with  me,  and 
relatives  are  never  nice.  They  think  it 
waste  of  time  to  be  civil  to  a  man  who 
must  hear  all  their  faults  at  every  family 
gathering." 

"  Perhaps  we  are  connected." 

"  I  hope  not,"  I  said  fervently.  **  Ours 
is  not  a  nice  family — we  are  rather  so-so, 
you  know — very  great  on  our  tree,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  particularly  gnarled  ;  and 
our  women  have  excellent  teeth ;  but 
otherwise  we  are  ordinary — very  ordinary." 

**  Your  modesty  is  quite  vicious !  " 

**  Oh,  I  am  an  exception,  I  suppose — 
I  am  the  most  particularly  gnarled 
branch." 

She  laughed.  I  felt  I  had  achieved  a 
triumph.  To  make  a  woman  really  laugh 
is  quite  a  feat — as  a  rule,  they  only  simper 
or  laugh  on  one  note  in  Society. 

**  We  are  very  foolish.  Could  you  be 
practical  and  get  me  an  ice  ? " 


I  met  Stella  often  afterwards.  I  found 
that  her  brotlier,  who  consumed  many  of 
the  matches  in  the  Junior  Carlton  Club, 
was  named  Hardinge.  He  was  a  nonentity: 
he  had  no  vices  and  no  virtues,  and  he 
lived  to  light  his  cigar.  I  knew  he  was  a 
man  of  little  purpose,  because  he  could 
never  keep  his  weeds  alight. 

But  Stella  was  divine.  She  had  purpose 
and  strength,  she  had  ideas,  she  was 
intoxicating  because  she  was  bewildering.. 
We  quarrelled  a  great  deal.  I  had  never 
known  the  delight  of  quarrelling  with  a 
beautiful  woman  until  I  met  her.  It  is  the 
poetry  of  anger,  as  quarrelling  with  relatives 
is  the  prose. 

"  You  think  we  women  are  merely  orna- 
ments," she  said  once.  I  remember  it  was 
during  an  entr'acte  at  Covent  Garden. 
They  were  singing  **  Faust,"  and  she 
objected  to  the  soulless  being  called 
Marguerite  and  her  greed  for  jewels. 

**  Yery  charming  ones — the  poetry  of  a 
prosy  existence,"  I  insinuated. 

**  But  still  merely  ornamental.  We  are 
more  than  that — a  great  deal  more.  We 
have  hopes,  aspirations,  ambitions."  She 
clasped  her  hands  nervously,  and  looked 
out  into  thu  theatre  with  unseeing  eyes. 
**  You  tliink  all  this  outside  the  province 
of  a  woman  ;  you  think  that  such  who- 
hold  that  a  woman  is  something  more  than 
a  toy,  even  a  toy  very  much  loved,  is 
unwomanly,"  she  went  on  rapidly. 

I  coughed.  We  were  drifting  towards 
another  quarrel.  I  noticed  that  she  looked 
veiy^  beautiful  ;  I  even  saw  that  her  intent- 
ness  gave  her  a  charm  which  was  subtle 
yet  very  real. 

**  Women  are  very  dear  to  us  ;  we  would 
shield  you  from  the  roughness  of  the 
world." 

"And  make  us  sickly  and  unreal — 
things  helpless  but  for  the  protection  of 
men ! " 

"Well,  you  see,  Stella,  we  are  harder 
and  stronger  brutes,  you  know,  and  so  able 
to  protect  in  a — well,  brutal  age." 

"  Are  you  ? "  she  said.  I  felt  uncom- 
fortable.    She  was  unmerciful. 

The  door  of  the  box  opened  and  Sir 
George  Garthune  entered.  He  was  past 
fifty,  and  had  spent  his  life  in  pursuit  of 
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vice.  Now  it  was  rumoured  he  was 
searchinif  for  virtue.  He  was  very  rich, 
and  I  disliked  him. 

He  looked  round  the  box  with  a  dis- 
agreeable smiie. 

"  Your  brother "  he  began. 

"  My  brother  his  gone  to  the 
L'EstraJBges'  box.     Did  you  want  him  .'' " 


"  Melba  is  in  good  voice."  Stella  was 
nervously  playing  with  her  fan. 

"  Is  she .' "  he  said.  Then  suddenly  he 
leant  towards  her.  "  I  have  not  listened. 
I  have  been  looking'at  you.  I  have  the 
box  opposite." 

"  I  thought  it  was  empty."  She  glanced 
at  him  once  and  looked  away. 


^-'-aFii.TRyx.Sjj^ 


■'  Jtiol/y,  . 


vrp; 


u  Ik-  fialtcrcd  at  your 


"  No,"  he  answered,  looking  at  mc. 

"  You  know  Mr.  I'ordham  .' "  she  asked. 

"  Yes." 

I  studied  the  programme.  It  is  annoying 
to  have  a  pleasant  quarrel  interrupted. 

"  Will  you  sit  down  ?  "  she  murmured. 

"If  1  may,"  he  answered.  He  was  a 
inan  of  very  few  words.  He  chose  tlie 
seat  which  was  next  to  hers,  and  which 
had  its  back  to  me. 


"  1  was  behind  the  curtain.  Your 
brother  has  not  been  here  very  much." 

"  Really.  Sir  George,  I  ought  to  be 
flattered  at  your  espionage."  She  was 
growing  angry ;  I  could  see  the  colour 
deepening  in  her  cheek. 

'■  You  are  angry  because  I  looked  at  ydu. 
I  cannot  help  it.  You  were  here  three 
nights  ago.  I  was  there.  I  believe  the 
opera  was  '  Romeo.'     I  had  a  programme, 
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but  I  forget."  He  entirely  disregarded  my 
presence. 

"  It  must  be  a  great  waste  to  spend  so 
much  money  on  operas  when  you  don't 
care  for  singing." 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  waste.  I  pay  for 
what  I  have — the  privilege  of  looking 
at  you."  He  leant  a  trifle  nearer  to  her, 
and  she  edged  her  chair  almost  imper- 
ceptibly away.  He  sat  back  suddenly  and 
bit  his  moustache.  That  was  my  oppor- 
tunity. 

"  The  house  is  very  full,  Sir  George,"  I 
said. 

**  I  believe  so.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
not  looked." 

"Can  I  offer  you  my  glass?"  I  held 
out  my  opera-glass  to  him. 

"  Thanks — the  people  do   not  interest 


me. 

"Ah,  carried  away  by  the  music.  I 
always  think  it  lessens  the  charm  to  look 
at  people  talking  in  a  theatre.  They  look 
so  unreal  after  the  stage." 

He  frowned.  He  was  not  an  encouraging 
conversationalist.  Luckily,  Hardingc  came 
in  then,  the  orchestra  began  to  file 
into  their  places,  and  Sir  George  went 
to  the  seclusion  of  his  box  and  his 
curtain. 

"Awfully  rich  beggar,*'  Hardingc  said, 
when  the  door  closed.  "  Great-grand- 
father made  a  pile  out  of  niggers  or  some- 
thin'." 

**  He  seems  to  have  inherited  his  great- 
grandfather's spirit.  There  is  an  air  of 
the  slave-driver  about  him,"  Stella  said 
contemptuously. 

"  Oh,  no,  Stella,  he  's  very  good  form. 
Smokes  very  decent  cigars." 

"  Then  that  establishes  his  reputation," 
his  sister  answered  abruptly. 

Hardingc  relapsed  into  open  -  eyed 
bewilderment.  He  often  did  at  his  sister. 
He  reminded  me  of  a  man  engaged  in 
watching  the  tricks  of  a  strange  animal. 
After  a  moment  or  two  we  heard  him 
murmur,  "  Beastlv  rich  !  " 

When   the   opera  was   over  we  had  to 

wait     some     time     for     the     Hardinges* 

brougham.      Hardinge   himself   went  off 

to  speak  confidentially  to  a  vacuous-look- 

j'n^  friend.     I  noticed  that  they  regarded 


each  other  very  minutely,  but  spoke  little. 
Stella  and  I  watched  Sir  George  get 
heavily  into  his  private  hansom.  He 
turned  round  to  growl  at  a  boy  who* 
offered  him  an  evening  paper. 

"  Charming  man,  Sir  George,"  I  said. 

"Very."  She  was  answering  mechani- 
cally, and  her  mouth  was  squared.  She 
had  a  hard,  determined  look  which  I  did 
not  like.  It  seemed  to  me  altogether  un- 
feminine.  I  began  to  anticipate  quite  an 
engrossing  quarrel. 

"  Awfully  rich,"  I  went  on,  unconsciously 
quoting  her  brother. 

She  turned  on  me.  In  all  our  quarrels- 
she  had  never  looked  like  that.  She  was 
angry,  but  that  was  not  all.  There  was  a 
frightened  look  in  her  eyes  which  I  did  not 
understand. 

"  Why  do  j'ou  say  that  ?  "  I  thought  I 
detected  an  emphasis  on  the  "  you." 
"Everyone  says  the  same  thing.  My 
family  never  say  anything  else  about  him. 
Do  vou  think  all  women  are  like  that 
woman  a  man  made  a  heroine,  that 
German  peasant  who  sold  her  love  and 
her  soul  for  jewels !  I  suppose  you  are 
right — you  who  voice  the  world.  Can  we 
be  anything  else  when  we  are  told  that 
always  ?  " 

She  spoke  nervously,  hurriedly,  and  I 
was  very  much  discomfited.  I  felt  vaguely 
annoyed. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  went  on  n  moment 
later,  in  quite  a  level  voice.  "  You  annoy 
me  so  sometimes.  Do  you  think  it  is 
boredom  ?  " 

"  Possibly  nerves,"  I  said. 

"Ah,  yes  ;  I  forgot  we  women  have  no 
feelings,  no  emotions — only  a  few  unruly 
nerves  which  jerk  us  like  the  strings  jerk 
dolls !  " 

"  Stella,"  I  began,  "  I  think  you  have 
behaved  very  badly  to  me.  /did  not  write 
*  Faust  *  —  Marguerite  would  never  have 
been  a  heroine  of  mine ;  she  is  too  stout, 
and  I  think  those  long  braids  an  absurdity 
in  hair-dressing." 

"  Your  heroine  !  "  She  looked  at  me 
queerly.  "  A  woman  who  can  flirt  a  fan 
prettily,  whose  hands  were  never  made  to 
do  anything  but  carry  a  bouquet,  whose 
heart  \s  getv\\^  toXX^i^d  bv  a  uew  dress  or 
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a  new  love,  a  thing  of  correct  tastes  and 
discreet  affections ! " 

"  You  are  pleased  to  be  satirical." 

"  Undoubtedly.  When  a  woman  tells 
the  truth  she  generally  is  that." 

Under  the  shelter  of  her  opera-cloak 
I  took  her  hand.    She  made  no  resistance. 

•*  Why  are  we  quarrelling,  Stella  f  I 
don't  know,  do  you  }  Because  a  man  is 
rich,  or  Marguerite  prefers  jewels  to 
dresses — women  often  do,  judging  by  the 
stalls  I  Don*t  you  think  it  is  a  little  out 
of  place  between  us  ?  We  are  such  good 
friends." 

Then  she  withdrew  her  hand. 

"That  is  our  man,  I  think,"  she  said. 
"  Tell  Bertie,  will  you  ?  " 

I  went  up  to  Hardinge,  and  he  separated 
from  the  vacuous-looking  man  without  a 
word. 

**  Awfully  good  fellow,  UEstrainge ! 
He  *s  got  hold  of  a  new  brand  of  cigars. 
Very  smart  man." 

I  saw  them  into  their  brougham,  and 
took  a  hansom  to  mv  little  flat. 

I  did  not  see  Stella  for  a  week,  and  then 
we  met  in  Paddington  Station.  She  was 
going  to  Bath  and  I  was  going  to  Clifton. 
I  helped  her  into  a  carriage,  and  her  man 
arranged  some  rugs. 

**  By  the  way,  are  we  friends  or  not  ?  "  I 
asked,  as  we  steamed  out. 

**  Friends,  I  think.  I  hardly  remember. 
Oh,  you  are  thinking  of  the  night  at  the 
opera.  You  were  quite  right,  and  I  was 
wrong,  so  I  will  forgive  you." 

**  I  am  glad  of  that.  I  have  forgotten 
what  we  quarrelled  about,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  was  right." 

"  Quite  right,"  she  said  seriously. 

"And  it  is  so  nice  to  be  forgiven.  I 
think  it  puts  a  premium  upon  doing  wrong 
things." 

"  But  you  were  right." 

"  Yes  ;  but  one  might  even  do  a  wrong 
thing  or  say  a  silly  one  to  be  forgiven — 
.by  you." 

She  looked  up  quickly.  I  saw  the 
frightened  look  again  in  her  eyes.  I 
wondered  whether  she  were  nervous  at 
tunnels. 

"  There  are  no  tunnels  for  a  long  time," 
I  observed. 


"  Tunnels !  "  She  looked  at  me  in  sur- 
prise.    "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  . 

"It  is  quite  true.  I  have  been  down 
this  line  crowds  of  times."  That  was 
evidentlv  not  the  reason  of  the  look.  "  It 
is  quite  .safe." 

"You  don*t  think  I  am  nervous.^" 
She  laughed. 

"  Of  course  not.     Am  I  not  here  ?  " 

"  I  hardly  see  kow  you  ensure  the  safety 
of  a  train." 

"  No  ?  1  am  an  exceedingly  lucky 
man." 

"  Are  you  ?  "  She  looked  at  me  nar- 
rowlv. 

"  Have  I  not  met  you,  am  I  not  travel- 
ling in  the  same  train,  and  are  not  the 
stoppages  few  and  far  between  ?  Besides, 
I  have  always  been  lucky.  When  I  was 
quite  young  a  Life  Guardsman  ran  away 
with  my  nurse." 

"  I  hardly  see  how  that  was  lucky." 

"  Don't  you  ?  He  might  have  run 
away  with  me.  I  was  much  lighter.  She 
weighed  eleven  stone  and  had  freckles." 

Stella  laughed.  She  was  in  a  tight- 
fitting  gown  and  looked  divine — a  perfect 
goddess  turned  out  by  Redfern.  I  felt 
suddenly  that  life  would  be  very  grey 
without  her.  It  came  upon  me  like  a 
revelation.  It  generally  did.  I  began  to 
wonder  whether  this  was  to  be  the  great 

passion  of  my  life,  or The  worst  of 

experience  is  that  it  teaches  you  to  mis- 
trust your  own  emotions.  ( )f  course,  one 
always  mistrusts  the  emotions  of  other 
people — other  people  are  so  easily  swayed ; 
but  to  mistrust  oneself  is  very  nmch  like 
doing  an  ungenerous  action. 

"I  wonder  if  he  liked  them  —  the 
freckles  ?  "  she  said. 

"I  think  he  must — I  don't  think  he 
could  have  pardoned  freckles  even  in  a 
woman  he  was  fond  of  if  he  had  not  a 
secret  regard  for  them.  You  know,  some 
people  have  depraved  tastes  like  that — 
Americans  eat  melons  before  dinner." 

Stella  gazed  out  of  the  window.  There 
was  sunlight  upon  the  flying  meadows, 
and  the  cattle  were  drowsily  lying  under- 
neath fan-like  trees. 

"  What  a  lovely  day  "  s\\^  S2y.\ji\  Vs^^  Nnk^ 
voice  \\^<\  ivo  e\v\)wii\'5\swv. 
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"  Yes.   Puts  me  in  mind  of  those  things  deal.    As  a  rule,  breakfasts  should  only  be 

of  Cooper,  all  blue  and  green  and  some  eaten  at  funerals." 
red  cows.     Quite  an  idyllic  morning.    Do         "  Do  you  believe  in  omens  ? " 
you  believe  in  omens  ?  "  '•  Rather ! "  I  said  promptly.   "  I  believe 


t  laiy  to  Bristol  I  U 


"No.  We  have  grown  too  wist-;  we 
have  put  aside  belief  in  most  things." 

"But  it  is  awfully  jolty.  Civcs  an 
interest  to  life,  you  know.  Kvcn  a  break- 
fast can  be  exciting  if  you  arc  afraid  of 
spilling  the  salt — and  that  is  saying  a  great 


in  all  ihnsr 
fairies  niid 
upon  this  nn 


lilc-tuminR. 
lini;  as  a  hapjiy 
ifety  of  tlic  jouT 
prosin'ct  of  a  Axy  <lrive  when  « 
respective  destinations  r  " 


of  tilings — omens  and 
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"  No,  Stella,  somethings  more  than  that — 
something  that  is  of  greater  consequence 
than  spoiling  a  hat  or  getting  one's  boots 
mnddy." 

"Is  there  anything  of  more  con- 
cequence  ?  " 

1  moved  towards  her.  She  was  look- 
ing out  of  the  window.  One  hand,  neatly 
gloved,  was  resting  on  her  knee.  I  took 
it  in  mine.  She  looked  up  at  me  suddenly, 
and  then  grew  white.  I  could  see  the 
colour  slowly  receding  from  her  cheeks, 
even  under  her  veil. 

"  Yes.  It  is  the  fashion  to  look  upon 
trivialities  as  being  the  aim  of  existence, 
but  in  our  hearts  we  are  conscious  of  some- 
thing nobler.  It  docs  not  get  a  fair  chance 
nowadays,  but  it  does  stir  uneasily  now 
and  then." 

A  startled  look  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  Stella,"  I  said,  "  I  love  you.  Can  you 
believe  that  I  am  worth  a  little  more  than 
the  empty  thing  I  seem  to  be  ,'' " 

She  was  quite  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
I  felt  my  heart  beating  quite  quickly.  I 
*as  even  conscious  of  wondering  again 
whether  I  was  sure  that  this  was  the 
gand  passion. 


"  Dick,  it  is  too  late." 

"  Too  late !  "  I  echoed,  letting  her  hand 
fall.  It  fluttered  towards  me  dumbly,  and 
then  lay  still  on  her  lap. 

"  I  accepted  Sir  George  yesterday."  I 
had  to  lean  forward  to  catch  her  words, 
for  she  spoke  almost  in  a  whisper. 

I  drew  myself  up  and  looked  out  of  the 
window.  The  sunlight  was  still  there,  and 
the  cows  and  the  trees.  Two  little  children 
were  chasing  something  in  a  field.  I 
thought  unconsciously  that  it  must  be  a 
butterfly.     My  collar  felt  rather  tight. 

"  I  am  sorry,  Dick,"  she  said. 

I  still  continued  to  gaze  oiit  of  the 
window.  I  was  angry  with  Providence  for 
smiling  down  upon  the  world.  I  had 
developed  an  emotion,  and  it  was  painful. 

Suddenly  she  laughed,  and  her  laugh 
made  me  sorry.  I  forgot  my  own  pain  in 
the  knowledge  that  she  suffered  too. 

"You  always  were  late,  Dick,  always." 

When  we  reached  Bath  I  said  good-bye 
to  her.  She  smiled  at  me  bravely,  but  did 
not  speak. 

On  the  way  to  Bristol  I  lit  a  cigar,  which 
went  out  after  two  or  three  whiffs  ;  at  which 
I  laughed- 


CELEBRATED  CLOCKS  OF  TO-DAY. 


By   GEORGE   A.   WADE. 


PROBABLY  the  most  celebrated  clock 
in  England  to-day  is  that  which 
calmly  surveys  London  and  its  inhabitants 
from  the  dizzy  height  of  the  clock-tower 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  no  light 
business  toiling  up  the  long  circle  of  stairs 
there  to  get  a  look  at  this  famous  time- 
keeper from  the  inside,  for  it  requires 
some  training  to  mount  the  three  hundred 
and  sixty  steps  that  lead  to  his  abode 
without  showing  signs  of  fatigue  or  want 
of  breath. 

He  is  a  marvel  among  clocks,  this  one 
at  Westminster — a  veritable  giant.  His 
works  require  a  whole  chamber  in  the 
tower  for  themselves,  and  the  very  long 
pendulum  swings  through  floors  below 
him  down,  far  down,  into  the  lower  rooms 
of  the  tower.  The  diameter  of  the  clock 
measures  no  less  than  22  ft.,  while  the 
minute  hand  has  a  total  length  of  14  ft., 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  a  very  tall  man. 
Try  to  picture  its  length  by  observing  that 
this  hand  is  twice  as  long  as  an  ordinary 
bedstead  ;  that  it  would  easily  reach  from 
one  side  to  the  opposite  one  of  an  average 
room  ;  and  you  will  begin  to  have  some 
respect  for  **  Big  Ben  "  of  Westminster. 

As  one  stands  inside  the  chamber  where 
the  works  are  it  is  very  easy  to  see  the 
minute  hand  move  round  the  circle,  just 
as  easy  as  watching  a  carriage  move  along 
a  street.  When  the  winding-up  process 
comes  on,  which  happens  twice  a  week,  it 
requires  two  men  to  do  the  job,  and  it 
takes  them  ten  minutes.  But  it  takes 
much  longer  to  wind-up  the  striking  appa- 
ratus of  the  clock,  for  ten  hours  is  none 
too  much.  Of  this  the  chimes  occupy  five 
hours  of  the  men's  time,  and  the  hour-bell 
the  rest.       The  four  bells  which  strike  the 


chimes  are  as  well  known  as  any  bells  in 
the  world.  Their  weights  are  80  cwt., 
36  cwt.,  30  cwt.,  and  20  cwt.  These 
chiming  bells  are  placed  round  the  big 
centre  bell.  Big  Ben,  which  strikes  the 
hours. 

Big  Ben  is  6  ft.  6  in.  high,  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  27  ft.,  and  weighs  above 
13  tons.  He  is  named  Big  Ben  after  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall,  who  was  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works  when  the  bell  was  erected, 
and  who  was  a  very  big  man  in  more  senses 
than  one.  The  great  bell  is  cracked,  has 
a  piece  cut  out  of  his  interior  where  he 
once  gave  way,  and  this  caused  the  striking- 
hammer  to  be  reduced  in  weight  from 
8  cwt.  to  4  cwt.  The  chimes  of  the 
Westminster  clock  are  set  to  the  following 
lines — 

All  throuj^h  this  hour,   Lord,  be  my  jjuide, 
And  by  Thy  power  no  step  shall  slide. 

It  was  the  famous  clock-maker  Dent,  of 
the  Strand,  who  constructed  the  House  of 
Commons  clock,  in  the  year  1854,  and  the 
clever  designer  was  a  grand  amateur  clock- 
maker,  who  is,  fortunately,  still  living — the 
present  Lord  Grimthorpe.  What  his  Lord- 
ship does  not  know  about  clocks  and 
clock-making,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
may  be  set  down  at  once  as  not  worth 
knowing  at  all.  He  has  designed  and 
assisted  in  the  construction  of  more  clocks, 
private  and  public,  than  perhaps  any  other 
man  who  ever  lived.  And  his  motto  has 
ever  been  that  of  a  famous  historical 
character,  **  Thorough.'*  Hence  one  is 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  Big  Ben  is 
reckoned  one  of  the  very  finest  time- 
keepers in  the  world,  and  his  greatest 
deviation  from  the  truth  in  respect  to  time 
has  never  exceeded  four  seconds  in  a  year 
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What  a  model  he  holds  up  in  this  perfonn- 
ance  for  many  of  our  clocks  and  watches  ! 
A  clock  with  aworldwide  reputation  is  the 
wonderful  one  at  Strasburg.  Here,  on  the 
equally  celebrated  Alinstcr,  a  public  clock 
has  told  the  time  of  day  and  several  other 
interesting  astronomical  facts  to  wayfarers 


This  clock,  the  present  one  at  Stras- 
burg. is  a  marvel  among  clocks.  It  is  a 
complete  planetarium,  and  could  give  the 
ordinary  almanac  many  points  and  win. 
It  was  made  by  Charles  Schwilque,  and 
occupies  several  "  floors  "  with  its  various 
works  and  additions.     On  the  level  is  a 
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vice  for  a  period  of  some  two  hundred 
and  seventy  years,  this  timepiece  was  con- 
sidered to  have  well  earned  a  rest,  and  a 
new  clock  was  put  up  in  j8_j8-+i. 


celestial  globe  which  shows  sidereal  time. 
Here  also  are  depicted  the  rising  and 
setting  of  all  the  known  fixed  stars  and 
planets,  so  that  any  visitor  can  sec  exactly 
t-ac!i  day  throughout  the  year  what  arc  tht; 
motions  of  the  orbs.  A  band  of  metal 
round  the  globe  carries  the  calfudur ;  this 
band  is  30  ft.  in  citciTatQ,^«w^*,'asoJi.'x-i»'V''^- 
\\\de.      K\\  XVe  Tft'^'O.oi^'i.  '-.^  •^^-'^  ^'^^  '^'^ 
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moon  are  made,  in  our  Northern  proverb, 
"as  plain  as  a  pike-staff,"  even  to  the 
untrained  eye,     A  statue  of  Apollo  shows 


the  (lays  of  the  year,  the  months,  and  the 
saint-days,  and  forms  as  complete  a 
calendar  as  one  could  wish. 

On  a  higher  floor  is  the  dial,  and  the 
time  of  the  day  is  struck  by  genii,  whilst  an 
hour-glass  reverses  ils  sands  automatically 
each  sixty  minutes.  Four  ages,  or  persons 
reprcseniingthem,  strike  the  quarter-hours. 
The  first  quarter  is  struck  by  a  baby  with 
a  rattle ;  the  second  brings  out  a  boy  dressed 
as  a  hunter,  who  strikes  the  bell  with  an 
arrow ;  at  the  third  appears  a  warrior 
with  his  sword,  with  which  he  toqchcs 
the  three-quarter  bell ;  then  lastly  comes 
an  old  man  leaning  on  a  crutch,  and  this 
acis  as  his  nvapon  for  sounding  the  hour. 


When  noon  strikes,  figures  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  come  out  and  march  in  procession 
before  a  figure  of  Christ,  whilst  a  cock 
appears  and  crows  three  times  as  the  pro- 
cession goes  along.  Altogether,  this  clock 
at  the  well-known  German  town  may  be 
set  down  as  one  of  the  modern  wonders 
of  the  world — certainly  in  the  domain  of 
clocks. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  so  many 
treasures  of  one  sort  and  another  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  which  are  the  most  highly 
prized  ones  ;  but  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  she  has  ever  had  a  great  attachment 
to  the  little  timepiece  which  visitors  to 
the  private  apartments  at  Windsor  seldom 
fail  to  notice  in  what  may  be  called  the 
Holbein  ante-room  to  the  private  chapel. 
There,  on  a  pedestal,  stands  the  clock 
which  Henry  VHL  gave  to  the  ill-fated 
Anne  Boleyn  as  a  wedding  present  on  her 
marriage  —  the  bridegroom's  gift  to  the 
bride.  To-day  the  little  clock  looks  by 
no  means  remarkable,  let  alone  an  unique 
wedding  present ;  but  at  the  time  it  was 
given,  before  a  third  of  the  sixteenth 
century  had  run  its  course,  it  was  a  gift 
to  be  envied.  Few,  indeed,  were  there  of 
watches  or  clocks  in  private  houses,  even 
in  Kings'  chambers ;  and  such  a  beauty  as 
this,  decorated  with  gold  and  of  wonderful 
mechanism,  was  even  rarer  still. 

We  can  therefore  well  imagine  the  store 
that,  in  those  early  days  of  regal  love  and 
splendour,  Anne  Boleyn  set  upon  this 
clock,  and  how  carefully  she  kept  it.  The 
value  and  beauty  of  it  are  perhaps  best 
understood  when  one  recollects  that,  even 
after  its  mistress's  downfall  and  the  sub- 
sequent rise  of  her  several  successors,  the 
little  clock  still  kept  its  place  in  Windsor 
'Castle.  Other  personal  gifts  and  treasures 
came  and  went ;  but  this  survived  until 
at  last  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  our  own 
Queen,  whose  attachment  to  the  treasure 
has  always  been  of  the  most  arder.f 
kind 

We  are  not  without  astronomical  clocks 
in  this  country,  though  we  have  no  rival 
to  the  Strasburg  one.  Perhaps  the  best 
si)ecimen  we  possess  in  England  is  the 
celebrated  one  at  Wim borne  Minster, 
How  o\4  \t.  K  ovvtt  ca.i:i  hardly  say  with 
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certainty,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that 
iu  construction  took  place  somewhere 
about  the  fourteenth  century-,  and  that  a 
monk,  Peter  Lightfoot  by  name,  was  its 
designer  and  maker.  This  monk  is  said 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  cele- 
brated Abbey  at  Glastonbury,  which  bcHef 
may  or  may  not  be  correct.  But  in 
any  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  Abbey 
School  at  (jiastonbury  had  acquired  no 
small  reputation  at  that  period  for  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  teaching. 


var^-ing  size,  moving  in  different  circles 
These  halls  represent  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  in  the  solar  system,  and  they  move 
in  accordance  with  those  celestial  bodies. 
The  works  of  the  old  clock  are  connected 
with  those  separate  balls  by  a  rod, 
and  thus  one  is  told  at  a  glance  the 
day  of  the  month,  the  positions  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  other  intLTosting 
facts. 

The    Wimbome   Minster   astronomical 
clock  wears  well.     Despite  its  very  great 


The  face  of  the  cloct  is  vcrj-  curious,  aifc,  its  jiowcrs  and  repute   as   a  ki-v 

Its  centre  is  a  ball  which   is  su]>posed  to  of    time     arc     far    ahead    of     ihii>r 

represent   the   earth.      Around    this    ball  many  modem-constructed  tiir.ekicpir^ 

the  visitor  notices  several  other  balls  of  the  town  of  Wimbome.     But   iInu 
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has  to  remember  that  in  the  fourteenth 
centun'  they  did  not  make  "gold  watches" 
and  sell  them  at  five  shillings  each.  When 
oar  fathers  of  those  times  did  make  a  clock 


Arcade  at  Leeds.  Many  persons  yet  living 
can  recollect  when  there  used  to  be  an 
older  clock  outside  the  famous  Chcapstde 
establishment,  and  when  several  dials  tolJ 
observers  the 
time  in  various 
capitals  of  the 
world  corre- 
sponding to  Kng- 
lish  time  at  that 
precise  second. 
But  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  pre- 
mises some  1 


-  yf^- 


ago 


alterations  to  the 
clock,  and  so  the 
present  one  was 
erected,  ami  it 
may  safely  be  said 
that,  being  in 
ChcapsidL',  and 
one  of  the  attrac- 


iIk-i 


it 


tlic\  niailc  it  to  "gu"and  to  keep  lime 
correctly.  And  a  cUn.-k  was  smh  a  rare  and 
costly  iiistrumeiit  that  it  had  to  1»'  mado  to 
last  for  a  century  or  Iwo  in  dcccnl  order, 
which  piiiiil  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
clockniakers  uf  to-day,  for  the  mo-it  ]>art. 

'ITien-  can  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that 
the  most  widelv  known  clock  in  London, 
and  the  nUc  that  has  had  most  influence 
ujKin  visitors,  Knglish  aiid  foreign,  after 
that  of  Wesiminsler,  is  ihi-  ccleliratiil 
chiming  clock  on  the  front  of  the  estal>lisli- 
ment  of  Sir  John  Henneii  in  Cheapsid.-. 
This  one  may  be  said  to  have  set  the 
fashion  to  Knglish  provincial  towns  of 
having  clocks  where  fancy  figures  toll  the 
iH-lls,  such  as  the  well-known  one  in  the 


probably  irlls  the 
time  of  day  to 
mure  jiersons  than 
any  other  cluck 
in  the  world. 

The  C'heapside 
clock  strikes  the 
hours  and  <iuar- 
ters  just  after  the 
manner  of  the 
Parliament  clock. 
At  night  it  is 
ligliied  np  by  electric -light.  The  four 
figures  that  strike  the  chimes  are  supposed 
to  nprescni  Co;;.  Magog,  Father  Time,  and 
Venus.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
how  many  notabilities  have  in  (heir  time 
stood  an<l  watched  the  celebrated  figures 
toll  out  the  hour  to  the  City  workers  and 
stragglers.  Dickens  was  much  taken  by 
this  clock,  and  often  watched  its  move- 
ments. The  laie  Trince  Leopold  was  also 
attracted  by  it  nicire  than  once;  while 
Lord  Mayors  and  hi^'h  functionaries  galore 
have  trusted  to  its  record. 

Somebody  once  stood  opposite  it  and 
counted  the  stream  of  wagons,  'buses,  and 
vehicles  i>(  all  kinds  that  (lowed  along 
Cheapside  during  the  space  of  an  exact 
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hour  as  reg:iatered  by  this  clock,  and  the 
total  came  to  somewhere  just  over  a  thou- 
sand; I  believe  the  exact  number  was  one 
thousand  and  twenty-one.  What  sights 
this  clock  must  see  every  day,  therefore, 
in  this,  the  busiest  street  of  the  worit! ! 
What  varying  atoms  of  humanity  must  look 
u|>on  its  dial  every  day,  as  they  flock,  buKy 
or  idle,  towards  the  "  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse," the  Mansion  Housf .' 

A  church  clock  which  is  perhaps  unitguc. 
and  which  is 
at  any  rate 
an  extremely 
curious  speci- 
men, ttorthv 
of  a  [ibcc  in 
this  account, 
is  that  of  the 
parish  church 
at  Kyc,  in 
Sus.se  X.  The 
particular  fea- 
ture of  this 
clock  is  its 
extraordinary 
pendulum. 
This  i^ndu- 
lum  descends 
right  down 
from  the 
tower's  loft)' 
height  into 
the  church  it- 
self,  and 
swings  back- 
ward anil 
forward  in  full 
view  of  the 
a  s  s  e  nt  b  1  e  d 
congregation 
at  public 
worship. 

Of    course 
this    n-<{uires 

this  in  given 
the      curious  ihk  i-p.mh  li 

pendulum.  '**"  ^-^-'-«  •''-"■'•  /"••-  ' 

One  would  think  that  such  a  strange  sight 
would  somewhat  detract  from  the  close, 
dei-out  worship  of  the  assembly,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  do  so.     It  is  the  old  story  of 


"  familiarity  breeding  contempt."  When 
a  visitor  or  stranger  attends  worship,  his  or 
her  attention  is  naturally  much  attracted 
by  the  novel  sight  of  a  cIock-p(?ndulum 
swinging  from  one  side  to  the  other  under 
the  tower  all  the  time  that  the  singing  ;iiid 
[ireaching  are  going  on,  but  otherwise 
the  clock  pursues  its  way  without  regard- 
ing the  congregations  or  being  much 
regarded  by  them. 

It    mav   be   of  some    interest    here   tn 


i 

mention  that  the  clock  which  has  ilie 
longest  penjdulum  in  England  is  that 
of  St.  Chad's  Church,  in  Shrewsbury. 
The    ball    of    this   pendulum   is   no    less 
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than  4  ft.  3  in.  in  circumference,  anJ 
weighs  over  loo  lb.  Shrewsbury  is  an  old 
town  of  some  note  for  more  things  than 
one  that  it  contains,  but  not  the  least 
interesting  and  curious  is  this  clock  at 
St.  Chad's.  As  far  as  age  goes,  the  clock 
cannot  claim  any  great  fame,  since  its 
career  stretches  back  only  into  the  latter 
part  of  last  century.  But  a  clock  is  like 
men  in  many  things,  and  if  it  achieves  a 


"  record  "  in  any  one  direction  it  is  iisuallj' 
content ;  and  St.  Chad's  clock  has  a  British 
reconi. 

One  of  our  calhpilrals  can  claim  a 
famous  clock,  ami  that  one  is  Kxitor. 
TliiTt:  is  a  gnat  ri- semblance  bi-tMciii  ihe 
Wimbome  clock  and  the  Kxiler  one,  in 
that  both  arc  aistronomical  clocks  con- 
structed upcin  the  old  jirinciplc  that  the 
earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe. 
Hence  a  globe  rejiresenting  it,  wilh  the -solar 
system  revolving  round  it  according  to  set 
laws,  is  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Exeter 


clock.  It  marks  the  hours  and  tells  the 
age  of  the  moon,  and  there  is  connected 
with  it  what  is  known  as  the  "  Great  Bell," 
upon  which  its  hours  are  struck  by  strong 
hammers.  This  bell  is  believed  to  be  one 
of  the  heaviest  bells  in  Britain,  and  has  a 
weight  of  some  five  and  a  half  tons.  The 
clock  itself  can  boast  of  an  antiquity  by  no 
means  small,  since  its  date  is  put  down  as 
the  reign  of  Edward  111.,  and  thus  it  has 
been  keeping  time  at  Exeter  for  the  noble 
period  of  some  five  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a 
record  also  for  English  clocks. 

Within  recent  years  its  internal  arrange- 
ment has  been  renewed,  and  thus  the  old 
clock  is  yet  likely  to  see  another  century 
or  two  out.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  visitor 
under  the  celebrated  window  christened 
the  "'Women's  Window,"  this  wonderful 
clock  of  bygone  days,  and  it  makes  one 
pause  and  think  as  one  regards  it.  One 
lo<)ks  hack  to  Exeter's  stirring  days ;  one 
reviews  ihe  history  of  our  land.  Henry  Vll. 
goi's  to  receive  the  submission  of  Exeter, 
visits  the  C.-tlhedral,  and,  doubtless,  looks 
at  ihe  lime  by  this  verj-  clock.  Charles  I. 
Hjihiilds  the  Royalist  banner  at  the  Devon- 
shire ca|>ital,  and  the  clock  sees  the 
Cavaliers  pray  in  the  Cathedral.  William 
of  Orange  lands  at  Tor  Hay,  and  Exeter  is 
in  hictions,  pari  for  Oraiijje  and  part  for 
the  Stuarts.  The  clock  looks  down  calmly 
ii|ion  these  rivals  as  they  glance  .ingrily  at 
one  another  on  the  stones  below  it. 

Wh.it  pages  of  blocid-stirring  history 
some  of  those  timepieces  could  narrate, 
what  talfs  ihey  could  unfold  !  I'erhaps  no 
inanimate  object  is  so  nearly  human  as  a 
clock.  It  has  been  the  theme  of  poetic 
song  for  ages.  Its  endless  tale,  its  vision 
of  humanity,  have  moved  some  of  the 
world'.s  greatest  intellects  u>  (hant  its 
praise.  Ck)cks  have  ever  been  regarded 
by  famous  folks  almost  as  intimate  friends 
who  knew  the  life-history  of  the  family. 
They  have  seemed  nearer  iternity  than  we 
human  beings,  with  their  ceaseless  song, 
according  to  I.ongfelloM,  of— 
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CHAPTER  I. 
*' 'T^AKE  my. word  for  it,  Jinks,  there 
JL  is  only  one  remedy  for  a  man  in 
your  desperate  state,  and  that  remedy  is 
marriage.  You  know  as  well  as  anyone 
^  that  1  have  the  strongest  objections  to 
married  men.  They  are  the  curse  of 
a  regiment :  always  out  of  mess,  and 
doubling  the  expenst^s  of  those  who  do 
belong  to  it ;  afraid  to  play  polo ;  and 
regular  wet  blankets,  with  only  one  re- 
deeming pi^int — that  is,  the  fun  one  has 
flirting  with  their  wives,  and  watching 
them — the  husbands — grow  gjeener  with 
jealousy  day  by  day." 

The  speaker,  our  junior  **  sub.,"  a  fair- 
haired  youth  known  as  **  The  Cherub," 
paused  for  breath,  'i'hen,  at  the  end 
of  the  boisterous  round  of  applause 
which  greeted  his  elocjuence  from  us 
youngsters,  for  it  was  late  in  the  even- 
ing and  we  had  the  mess  to  ourselves, 
continued — 

**  But  in  your  case,  my  dear  Jinks,  I  feel 
bound  to  sink  my  j)r('judice  and  urge  the 
necessity  of  an  early  mairiage.  As  a  man 
of  the  world,  let  me  assure  you  that  for  a 
blighted  and  disappointed  love  there  is 
nothing  that  can  soothe  the  troubled  heart, 
or  restore  the  balance  of  mind  so  speedily 
and  so  effectively,  as  the  sweet  companion- 
ship of  a  true  and  sympatlietic  woman. 
If  you  will  not  take  this  step  for  your  own 
salvation,  on  behalf  of  my  brother-officers 
(none  of  them  too  distinguished)  and 
myself^  I  beg  that  you,  our  senior  *  sub./ 
will  act  upon  my  advice  and  help  to  wipe 
out  the  slur  Avhich  your  deplorable  state 
of  mind  has  this  day  cast  upon  the 
regiment." 

Truth  and  romance  figured  equally  in 
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this  speech.  Jenkinson  was  our  senior 
Lieutenant,  and  one  of  the  few  men  of 
the  Hogshires  who  had  seen  active  service. 
He  had  not  been^a  lucky  soldier,  nor  had 
his  private  affairs  been  more  fortunate. 
Not  being  rich,  he  had  for  long  withstood 
the  wiles  of  garrison  belles  at  the  various 
towns  whose  hospitality  the  Hogshires 
had  enjoyed  during  the  wanderings  of  a 
nome  battalion.  Well  for  him  had  he 
continued  proof  against  such  charms,  he 
reflected,  as  he  sat  disconsolate  that  night 
chafing  at  the  idle  chatter  of  his  young 
brother  -  officers.  Fate  had  ordained 
otherwise,  and,  good  soldier  though  he 
was,  he  had  gone  head-over-ears  in  love 
at  our  last  station. 

Delilah's  name  had  been  a  by-word  for 
at  least  ten  years  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe  where  a  British  regiment  is  to  be 
found.  Perhaps  it  was  some  inkling  of 
this  truth,  combined  with  the  knowledge 
that  her  charms  were  just  a  little  passe, 
by  comparison  with  those  of  the  rising 
generation  of  beauty,  which  led  to  her 
determined  and  successful  attack  upon 
our  too  impressionable  but  inexperienced 
Samson.  Be  that  as  it  may,  when  we 
changed  quarters,  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
our  senior  "sub."  was  an  engaged  man. 
And  now,  not  six  months  after,  Ctime  the 
news  that  Delilah  was  married  to  a  wealthy 
youth  in  the  Yellow  Dragoons,  and  a 
prospective  title. 

Well,  Samson  had  escaped,  and  with 
his  hair,  such  as  he  had ;  yet  was  he 
doomed  to  fall.  That  morning  Ave  had 
undergone  our  general  inspection,  and 
Jenkinson,  usually  a  smart  officer,  had 
been  guilty  of  a  terrible  blunder,  all 
through  absence  of  mind. 

I. 
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j  Everything  had  been  done  with  that 
degree  of  regularity  and  mathematical 
()recision  so  characteristic  of  an  Aldershot 
bkttalion  next  on  the  list  for  foreign 
Service,  and  we  were  congratulating 
purselvcs  on  having  passed  creditably 
^hrough  the  ordeal  when,  in  an  unlucky 
pioment,  the  (General  singled  out 
'}enkinson*s   company  for  exercise. 

**  Now,  sir,  where  is  your  junior 
subaltern  ?  "  the  great  man  asked  of  the 
Captain. 

**  Mr.  Jenkinson  !  "  called  the  Captain. 

**  No,  sir ;  your  junior  subaltern,  if  you 
please,"  said  the  General,  as  the  veteran 
Jinks  stepped  to  the  front. 

The  Captain  explained  that  he  had  but 
one  subaltern. 

**  Ver}'  well !  Now,  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
march  the  company  up  the  slope  in 
front  till  the  left  flank  rests  on  the 
post  at  the  top,  and  wait  there  for 
instructions." 

The  company  stepped  off  like  one 
man  at  Jenkinson's  stentorian  word  of 
command,  and  he  directed  it  straight  for 
the  object  pointed  out.  Then  we  who 
were  idle  and  looking  about  us  saw  a 
terrible  thing.  In  the  line  of  march,  and 
so  situated  that  the  flank  of  the  company 
could  not  pass  without  breaking  off"  some 
half-dozen  files,  was  a  clump  of  furze. 
Steadily  the  company  approached  the 
obstacle,  yet  never  an  order  gave  the  oflicer 
as  he  marched  behind  his  men.  Another 
instant,  and  the  flank  files  were  marking 
time  in  front  of  the  bush.  Still  no  order ! 
The  obstacle  was  passed,  but  only  by  part 
of  the  company,  for  the  left  flank  remained 
behind,  still  marking  time  in  front  of  the 
obstacle.  Then,  no  order  coming,  each 
man  went  his  own  way,  some  round  the 
bush,  some  through  it,  and  each  ran  to 
his  place. 

There  was  a  groan  of  despair  Avhen  we 
realised  the  awful  fact  that  our  senior 
**  sub."  had  fallen  into  a  trap  that  the 
youngest  corporal  would  have  seen. 

It  took  the  Chief  a  long  time  to  convince 

the  General  that  Jenkinson  was  an  excellent 

officer^   and    (juite    the    last    man   in   the 

regiment  on  whom  an  uhfavourable  report 

should  be  made. 


In  anything  but  an  enviable  frame  of 
mind,  the  unhappy  Jinks  silently  cursed 
his  double  misfortune  and  the  cause 
of  it ;  still  more  bitterly  did  he  curse 
his  own  folly  in  allowing  the  memorj'  of 
his  fair  and  faithless  Delilah  to  dwell  in 
his  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  things 
else,  and  to  the  too  probable  ruin  of  his 
career  as  a  soldier.  But  to  the  youths 
who  found  amusement  in  his  misfortune 
he  was  anything  but  silent.  In  such 
powerful  PInglish  he  expressed  himself  as 
to  the  company  generally  that  their  mirth 
increased  tenfold,  as  they  protested  against 
language  unbecoming  to  an  ofllicer  and  a 
gentleman. 

Nothing  daunted  by  angry  threats,  the 
irrepressible  **  Cherub"  returned  to  the 
attack  as  soon  as  his  voice  could  be  heard 
above  the  shouts  of  laughter. 

"  Now,  Jinks,  I  see  clearly  that  you  are 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  act  for  yourself — 
your  conduct  this  morning  proves  that, 
as  well  as  your  extraordinary  behaviour  to 
sympathetic  friends — so  I  am  going  to  act 
for  you.  Of  course,  it 's  a  great  responsi- 
bility ;  but  it  won't  last  long,  for  I  mean 
to  marry  you  at  once  and  have  done  Avith 
it.  Now,  don't  swear !  You  will  thank 
me  for  this  some  dav. 

*'  I  mean  to  set  to  work  this  ver}* 
evening,  so  that  you  can  go  to  bed  in  a 
happier  frame  of  mind.  I  may  tell  you, 
by  the  way,  that  I  had  a  word  with  the 
General  on  your  behalf.  He  was  quite 
satisfied  with  my  explanation,  and  pro- 
mised not  to  report  you ;  further,  he 
thoroughly  approves  of  what  I  am  going 
to  do  for  you.  For  the  moment,  I  can't 
think  of  any  girl  quite  suitable.  I  think 
the  quickest  plan  will  be  to  advertise  you 
in  one  of  the  Sunday  papers ;  but,  before 
going  to  that  expense,  we  might  just  run 
through  them  and  see  if  we  can  find  any 
fair  one  advertising  for  a  husband." 

Jinks  made  no  reply,  but  continued  to 
read  the  book  he  had  taken  up,  and  "The 
Cherub"  busied  himself  with  a  pile  ot 
newspapers. 

Finding  the  one  he  sought,  he  sat  down 
and  ran  his  eyes  over  the  closely  printed 
columns.     **  Here  we  are  !  "  he  exclaimed 
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little  business.'  Might  suit  some  fellows,  overpowered  bj'  numbers,  he  ' 
but  won't  do  for  you,  Jinks.  You  mould  down  and  sat  upon,  whilst  "  The 
have  to  serve  behind  the  counter,  and  wrote  the  letter,  and  he  voweii  vt 
we  can't  s|wre  you. 
'  Middle-aged  char- 
woman would  likf  to 
meet  s  t  e  a  ii  , 
mechanic' — I  am 
afraid  you  are  hardh 
qualified,  old  man. 
Ah  !  What 's  ihis  ^ 
'  Young  orphan  lady, 
twenty  -  two,  good- 
looking,  tall,  dark, 
cheerful,  and  very 
musical,  fond  of 
sports,  good  horse- 
woman, j^.iioo  a-yi'ar 
and  prospects,  dc^iii-s 
to  correspond  in 
strict  coHfidena 
with  an 
honour- 
a  b  1  - 
gentle-  . 
man  with 
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wealthy,  but  must 

be  of  good  soi'ial 

sUnding ;  na\  al  or 

military    officer 

preferred.'       Th. 

verj- thing  1    What 

an  acquisition   lo 

the    regiment ' 

Jinks,     Riy     dt^ir 

fellow,  I  congrat- 

alate    lou!       I'll 

write  to  hiT  at  once."     And  tlierv 

and  then  the  impetuous  "Cherub" 

commenced  a  letter. 

"You  wung  fool!"  roan-il  fin- 
angry  Jinks.  "  (live  me  that 
paper !  "  and  he  made  a  grab 
at  it ;  but  "  The  Cherub  "  had 
thrown  it  to  one  of  his  admiring  circle. 

From  one  to  the  other  the  paper  was 
passed,  as  Jinks  in  turn  chased  the  half- 
dozen  youths  round  the  ante-room,  till. 


■      ^,  much   alleriiif;    and 

~"*~  adding  to,  ihe  ijiistlo 

was  finished,  and  a  fair  copy  made,  regard- 
less of  the  running  fire  of  suggesiic>n->. 

"There!"  said  "The  Cherub."  as   he 
smiled  on  his  work  with  satisfaction.  "That 
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is  a  masterpiece  of  diplomacy.  A  mother 
with  thirteen  poor  and  ugly  daughters 
couldn't  have  done  better.  Noav  I  Avill 
read  it  to  you — 

''  Madam, — My  friend.  Lieutenant  Jenkinson,  of 
the  Hogshires,  has  read  your  advertisement  with 
deep  interest,  and  longs  to  lay  his  noble  heart  at 
your  feet.  Being  of  that  modest,  gentle  disposition 
so  frequently  found  amongst  brave  and  distinguished 
soldiers,  he  has  requested  me,  his  brother-officer, 
to  communicate  \^'ith  you,  in  the  ho])e  of  bringing 
about  a  speedy  union.  May  I  request  that  you 
i»'fll  l)e  good  enough  to  communicate  with  me  in 
the  Hrst  instance,  and  suggest  that  an  early 
inter\*iew  would,  I  feel  certain,  lead  to  the 
happiness  of  ytmrsclf  and  my  friend? — I  am,  etc." 

•*  You  scatter-brained  young  idiots  !  " 
gasped  the  half-smothered  Jinks.  **  We 
shall  have  the  brazen-faced  hussy  squalling 
round  our  lines  before  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  the  devil  to  pay  if  the  Chief 
sees  her." 

By  Avay  of  answer,  **  The  Cherub  *' 
addressed  an  envelope,  placed  the  letter 
in  it,  and  sealed  it ;  then,  folding  the 
paper,  carried  it  off  Avith  him,  remarking 
that  there  was  no  knowing  what  rash  act 
a  man  in  Jinks*s  state  of  mind  miglii  hv 
guilty  of. 

Sufficient  time  having  elapsed  for  him 
to  post  the  letter  and  find  safety  in  I  lis 
quarters,  Jinks  was  liberated,  and  wt*  saw 
no  more  of  either  that  niglil. 


CHAFIKR  II. 

In  spite  of  **'riie  Cherub's"  cheerful 
assurance  tiiat  a  few  davs  would  see 
jinks  on  the  high-road  to  happiness,  our 
senior  **  sub. "  lost  none  of  tlie  gloom 
which  had  settled  on  him  of  late. 

Seldom  leaving  his  quarters  unh'ss 
compelled  by  duty,  he  spoke  to  no  one 
unless  addressed ;  then  onlv  to  answer  in 
a  manner  so  wide  of  the  mark  that  it  was 
only  too  evident  that  his  thoughts  were 
far  from  Avhat  Avas  going  on  about  him. 
Indeed,  so  absent-mindetl  was  the 
unfortunate  Jinks  that  we  left  him  in 
peace,  and  contented  ourselves  with 
speculating  as  to  the  result  of  '*  Vhe 
Cherub's "  matrimonial  overtures  on  his 
behalf. 

One  morning,  expectation  rose  to  a  high 
pitch.  **  The  Cherub  "  had  received  a  letter 


addressed  in  a  handwriting  which,  like  the 
dainty  envelope  holding  it,  suggested  a 
fair  correspondent.  The  significant  air 
of  grave  importance  assumed  by  the 
recipient  as  he  read  it  convinced  us  that  it 
concerned  the  subject  uppermost  in  our 
thoughts  just  then. 

The  presence  of  the  Chief  placed  a  curb 
upon  our  curiosity  for  the  time,  but  we 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  folloAving  "The 
Cherub  **  to  his  quarters.  There  we  found 
that  lively  youth  in  an  ecstasy  of  triumph. 

**  Look  at  this ! "  he  cried  as  Ave  croAvded 
into  his  hut.  **  There's  a  beauty  ;  and  such 
a  letter,  too !  I  would  many  her  myself 
if  I  was  not  too  far  gone  in  another 
quarter.  I  shall  cut  the  Service  and  start 
a  Matrimonial  Agency." 

From  one  to  another  Ave  passed  tlie 
photograph  Avhich  he  handed  to  us.  It 
was  that  of  a  marvellously  handsome 
woman,  of  a  dark,  refined  type,  Avith  eyes 
that  struck  envy  in  the  heart  of  most 
of  us.  The  opinion  that  she  \fas  much 
too  good  for  Jinks  was  freely  expressed,  as 
well  as  much  admiration  of  a  less  ({ualified 
order. 

In  breathless  silence  we  listened  to  the 
letter  which  **  The  Cherub  "  reail  aloud — 

'•  Mv  DKAR  Sir,  How  can  1  ever  ihank  you 
>urticii'ntly  for  your  j^rcat  kincliK'*»s  in  interoting 
yourstlf  in  poor  little  mc  r  1  am  longing  to  meet 
Lieutenant  Jenkinson,  and  am  .sure  that  1  shall 
love  him,  if  he  is  all  that  you  (lescril>e  indeed,  I 
have  iK^gun  to  do  so  already.  1  hope  thai  he  nill 
like  the  photo  which  I  send.  I  am  ver\-  unhappy. 
Since  the  death  of  my  dear  father.  I  have  lived  with 
niy  aunt.  She  wishes  me  to  marry  her  son.  who  is 
an  odious  little  horror ;  and,  l)ccause  1  will  not, 
nn  life  is  made  a  miserv.  It  is  because  I  fear  that 
I  may  Ix'  })ersecuted  into  this  hateful  uni<m  that  I 
have  taken  the  unusual  course  of  advertising.  If 
your  friend  is  a  loving,  true,  and  brave  soldier,  I 
will  trust  my  future  to  him,  whether  he  Ik*  rich  or 
|X)or,  for  I  have  enough  for  lK)th.-  Kver  your 
grateful  friend.  Violkt  Vinckxt. 

**  P.S. — Will  he  meet  me  on  ihe  Seq^entine 
Bridge,  Kensington  (Jardens.  any  morning  next 
week,  at  ten  o'clock  ?  I  will  earr\-  a  bunch  of 
Wolets  in  mv  left  hand.  Write  and  sav  which 
morning  to  *  V.  V..  care  of  Saunders.  Newsagent, 
Sussex  Grove,  Kensingttm.' 

The  reading  finished,  \\r  trooped  off  to 
convey  the  glad  tidings  to  Jinks,  anvl, 
finding  him  off  his  guard,  burst  into  his 
hut,  in  spite  of  protest. 
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His  greeting  vas 
not  hospitable.  Hav- 
ing demanded  our 
business,  he  prompt!}' 
ordered  us  out,  with- 
out waiting  for  n 
reply, 

I'nilisturbed  by 
his  reception,  "The 
Cherub"  handed  him 
the  photograph. 
■■  'ITierc,"  he  cried, 
"see  what  I  havt- 
done  for  you.  Jinks  ! 
l.ct  the  fair  face  <)f 
yt>ur  future  wife  now 
and  for  ever  banish 
the  false  Delilah 
from     your    stricken 

Jinks  gazed  upon 
the  photograph 
thrust  into  his  hand 
insJIence,  while"  The 
Cherub"  read  the 
letter  to  him  ;  then, 
to  our  dismay.  Ion: 


It    in   pie 
Ik- 


which 
under 


imi>led 
foot. 

A  violent  scene 
followed,  which  was 
only  stopped  by  the 
sound  of  the  ilrcss 
bugle  and  our  hurrt- 
ing  off  to  iirepan- 
for  the  Commanding 
Oflicer's  para  lie. 

We  saw  no  more 
of  Jinks  that  day. 
though  " T  h  e 
Cherub"  wrote 
making  an  a|ipoint- 
ment  for  the  follow- 
ing Monday  at  the 
proposed  rendez- 
vous, and  applied  for 
leave  on  urgent 
private  affairs. 

Vainly  he  exertCil 
his  persuasive 
powers  during  the 
next  few  days  to 
induce  Jinks  to  apply 
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for  leave  also  and  accompany  him  to  town. 
Our  senior  **  sub."  refused  to  be  com- 
forted, and  angrily  forbade  him  use  his 
name  again. 

As  a  last  resource,  "The  Cherub"  urged 
that,  having  commenced.  Jinks  was  in 
honour  bound  to  go  on,  and  even  pleaded 
the  disagreeable  position  his  backing-out 
placed  him  in.  But  to  reason  or  entreaty 
Jinks  was  deaf,  relenting  at  last  only  to 
the  extent  of  promising  to  stop  the  affair 
himself  if  "  The  Cherub"  would  give  him 
the  girl's  letter.  This,  for  reasons  of  his 
own,  "  The  Cherub  "  declined  to  do. 

More  than  one  of  us  made  secret  over- 
tures to  "The  Cherub"  in  the  hope  of 
taking  the  place  of  our  cold-blooded  senior 
"  sub.,"  and  the  youth  might  have  been 
the  richer  by  a  certain  coveted  polo-pony 
had  he  listened,  but  all  offers  were  alike 
declined  on  the  ground  of  "  professional 
honour." 

The  eventful  Monday  came  and  went, 
but  "  The  Cherub "  did  not  avail  himself 
of  his  leave,  explaining  that  urgent  private 
affairs  no  longer  demanded  his  presence. 
He  wore  an  aggrieved  air  in  Jinks's 
presence,  and  indulged  in  long  sermons 
on  the  sin  of  ingratitude. 

Tuesday  morning  brought  a  letter  to 
Jinks,  and  our  watchful  eyes  detected  the 
same  handwriting  as  that  of  the  one  to 
"The  Cherub  "a  few  days  before.  Jinks 
opened  it  carelessly  enough,  but,  as  he 
read  its  contents,  the  habitual  look  of 
sullen  gloom  deepened,  and  he  thrust  it 
hastily  into  his  pocket  with  an  exclamation 
of  anger. 

Contrary  to  his  habit,  he  lingered  in  the 
mess  till  it  was  forsaken  of  all  the  seniors, 
and  only  "  The  Cherub  "  and  his  satellites 
remained.     Then,  turning  to  that  youth, 
his  pent-up  wrath  found  vent  in  a  torrent 
if  abuse,  which  only  ceased  when  speech- 
ess  and  breathless.     When  he  again  found 
vords,  he  continued  :  "  You  meddlesome 
young   mischief-maker!      See   Avhat    you 
lave   done  !     Here  's  your  adventuress  of 
ihe  advertisement  coming  down  to  see  me. 
4-ook  here  I  "     And  he  handed  the  letter 
(io  "  The  Cherub,"  who  read  it  out — 

"Mv    Darling, — How  could  you  treat  your 
poor  little  sweetheart  so  ?    All  yesterday  I  waited 


on  the  Serpentine  Bridge,  and  you  did  not  come. 
If  you  are  ill,  why  did  you  not  let  me  know .' 
Write  to  me  at  once,  or  I  must  come  and  see  you. 
Do  not  keep  me  in  suspense,  dear ;  you  are  breaking 
mv  heart. — Your  distracted  little  love." 

We  all  agreed  that  Jinks  was  acting  like 
a  brute,  and  that  there  was  only  one  course 
open  to  him  as  a  gentleman.  That  course 
he  declared  his  intention  of  taking.  There 
and  then  he  wrote  a  polite  but  decided 
note  to  his  fair  correspondent,  regretting 
that  she  had  been  the  victim  of  a  practical 
joke,  played  by  a  brother  officer,  an 
irresponsible  youth,  and  begging  her  to 
forget  the  painful  incident. 

Loudly  "  'I'he  Cherub  '^protested  against 
such  a  heartless  and  ungrateful  line  of 
conduct.  Nothing  moved.  Jinks  addressed 
and  posted  the  letter. 

But  here  the  matter  was  not  to  end. 
The  unhappy  man  was  for  the  next  week 
inundated  with  piteous  appeals  from  the 
fair  one  which  would  have  softened  the 
heart  of  any  man  save  the  senior  "  sub." 
of  the  Hogshires,  who  calmly  ignored 
them  all. 

Whilst  we  were  wondering  and  envying, 
events  took  another  turn.  Both  Jinks  and 
"The  Cherub"  received  an  indignant 
letter  from  the  lady^s  brother,  demanding 
an  explanation  of  their-  conduct.  Jinks 
pleaded  irresponsibility,  and  "  The 
Cherub  "  declared  that  he  had  acted  at  his 
friend's  request,  as  every  officer  in  the 
regiment  knew. 

Day  by  day  the  unfortunate  Jinks's 
perplexities  grew,  as  each  morning  brought 
a  heart-broken  appeal  from  the  unhappy 
girl  or  threats  of  exposure  from  the  indig- 
nant brother.  The  more  serious  amongst 
us  began  to  fear  that  he  might  seek  refuge 
from  his  many  troubles  in  suicide,  and 
wished  that  Ave  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
foolish  joke  that  now  seemed  likely. to  end  ^ 
seriously. 

One  morning,  "The  Cherub"  was  more 
than  usually  elated  over  a  letter  in  the  now 
familiar  handwriting  of  the  fair  one. 
P'agerly  Ave  crowded  round  him  Avhilst  he 
communicated  its  contents. 

It  Avas,  as  Ave  already  knew,  from  the 
lady  who  had  recently  become  such  a 
constant     topic    of     conversation     and 
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speculation  in  our  small  circle.  She  told 
"The  Cherub"  that,  acting  on  his  advice, 
she  had  decided,  as  a  last  resource,  to  call 
upon  Jinks.  Fearing  he  would  not  see 
her  if  aware  of  her  intentions,  she  begged 
him  to  meet  her  that  afternoon.  As  to 
how  the  interview  was  to  be  arranged,  she 
left  that  in  his  hands. 

At  five  o'clock  that  afternoon  a  closed 
carriage    stopped    near    tlie      Hogshires' 


heartily  congratulated  on  his  masterly 
stroke. 

"  Well,"  he  remarked,  "  I  flatter  myself 
I  have  carried  that  little  matter  through  to 
the  very  end  most  creditably.  What  a 
mark  I  should  make  in  diplomacy  1 " 

"  But  is  it  ended  ?"  someone  asked. 

"Of  course,  it's  ended  the  moment  I 
am  tired  of  the  game.  I  have  kept  that 
in  my  own  hands  :  played  both  characters 


^i/iii  sluod  bejo 


quarters.  "  The  Cherub "  alighted, 
accompanied  by  a  tall,  graceful  woman 
dressed  in  black,  and  closely  veiled. 
Through  the  deserted  lines  he  led  her, 
watched  by  some  half-dozen  youngsters 
from  convenient  comers,  to  the  hut  where 
Jinks  brooded  in  solitude  over  his  many 
troubles.  *  After  a  quick  glance  through 
the  window,  "The  Cherub,"  dispensing 
with  the  formality  of  a  knock,  thrust  his 
companion  through  the  door,  which  closed 
with  a  bang,  then  strolled  towards  us  with 
a  leisnrely  air  of  self-satisfaction,  and  was 


in  the  drama  myself — huarl-broken  damsel 
and  indignant  brother." 

Then  a  light  began  to  dawn  upon  us, 
and  that  light  revealed  the  unpleasant  feet 
that  we  had  all  been  victimised,  as  well 
as  Jinks. 

"  What  about  Miss  Vincent 't " 

"  She 's  an  imaginary  character.  I 
wrote  all  her  letters,  and  had  them 
posted  in  town.  The  same  with  the 
brother's." 

"  Who  is  the  lady  in  there  now .'"'  asked 
another,  pointing  to  Jinks's  hut. 
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"  She  is  my  cousin — u  joily  girl  with 
lots  of  tin.  I  mean  to  marry  her.  I  told 
her  that  Jinks  was  a  httle  off  his  head 
with  sunstroke,  and  vias  worried  about  an 
imaginar)'  girl  who  wanted  to  many  him. 
She  did  not  like  the  business  at  first,  but 
I  persuaded  her  that  it  would  be  a  real 
charity  to  come  and  personate  the  girl  and 
give  him  up.  She  is  a  soft-hearted  creature, 
and  only  came  because  she  thought  she 
might  save  his  reason.  By  Jove,  though, 
they  are  a  long  time  doing  it!" 

Another  five  minutes  passed  in  watching 
Jinks's  hut,  and  "  The  Cherub  "  began  to 
exhibit  signs  of  impatience.  The  five 
minutes  dragged  on  to  a  quarter-of-an- 
hour,  and  im])atiencc  was  succeeded  by 
uneasiness. 

"  Pcrliaps  the  old  bear  lias  strangled 
her!"  someone  suggested. 

That  he  was  quite  capable  of  doing  so 
we  all  agreed.  I'his  was  a  development 
which  the  far-seeing  "Cherub"  had  not 
counted  on,  and,  in  alarm,  he  hurried  to 
the  window. 

What  he  saw  he  did  not  communicate, 
but  paced  rapidly  up  and  down  the  square, 
digging  his  heels  deep  into  the  gravel  and 
muttering  strange  words  in  a  manner  that 
set  us  wonderin":. 


Still  we  waited  and  watche<l  til)  minutes 
ran  into  hours,  and  "  The  Cherub's"  face 
grew  more  disturbed  each  moment.  At 
last,  to  the  relief  of  all.  the  door  opened 
suddeni)-,  and  Jinks  stood  before  us,  the 
lady  leaning  on  his  arm. 

One  glance  at  Jinks  showed  him  a 
different  man ;  he  no  longer  wore  the 
dejected  look  of  late,  but  an  air  of 
triumphant  pride.  His  tale  of  woe  had 
fallen  upon  sympathetic  ears,  the  cars  of 
a  warm-hearted,  impetuous  girl,  who  had 
been  tricked  into  playing  a  part  in  a  cruel 
jest  against  which  her  womanly  instinct 
revolted.  These  two  had  agree<l  that 
"  The  Cherub  "  was  right,  and  when  Jinks 
left  his  hut  that  evening  he  was  once  more 
an  engaged  man. 

"The  Cherub"  sprang  towards  the  girl, 
but,  with  a  haughtj-  gesture,  she  stopped 
him,  and  the  two  passed  silently  to  the 
carriage.  As  «e  Hatched  them  drive  off, 
"  The  Cherub "  turned  on  his  heels  and 
walked  to  his  hut,  whistling  "  Never  intro- 
duce your  donah  In  a  pal." 

A  month  later,  the  same  day  that 
he  was  gazetted  Caplaiii.  Jinks  was 
married. 

"The  Cherub"  is  now  looking  out  for 
another  girl  with  lots  of  tin- 
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WHO  does  not  lake  an  interest  Jii 
the  languishing  beauties  of  the 
Court  of  King  Charles  U. — the  luxurious 
ladies  thai  look  at  us  dreamily  from  the 
nails  of  those  of  our  old  halls  and  manor- 
houses  with  anj-  pretensions  to  a  picturi- 
gallerj-  ?  -They  are  legion.  No  wonder 
that  the  demands  upon  ."^ir  Peter  I.cly's 
brush  compelled  that  fashionable  portrait- 
painter  to  keep  in  hand  a  stock  of  can- 
vases, finished  in  all  respects,  minus  thi' 
head  ;  and  thus  «o  have  Nell  (Iwyn,  ^loll 
Dans,  the  magnificent  Duchess  of  Mazarin, 
and  many  other  less-known  damsels  of  thi- 
alcove  and  the  matted  gallerj-  with  identi- 
cally the  same  figure,  arms,  hands,  atti- 
tude, anil  surroundings.  The  similarity, 
however,  does  not  end  here,  for  s<i 
strikingly  alike  are  many  uf  the  faces  that 
one,  might  almost  holie^■e  there  was  a 
reserve  supply  of  heads  also,  to  l>e  adjusted 
when  business  was  esceptionally  brisk. 
As  my  Ijidy  Castlematne  and  "  La  Helle 
Sluart"  set  the  fashion  in  faces  in  the 
early  dajs  tif  the  Restoraiion,  perhaps  it 
was  the  ambition  of  the  other  Court  ladies 
to  appear  as  much  like  them  as  possible ; 
at  any  rai^,  whether  they  desired  it  or  not, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  so  they  are  handed 
down  to  posterity  ;  and  if  wo  would  ha\e 
variety,  we  must  look  rather  to  I^lj  's  male 
sitters  than  to  his  re  presentations  of  the 
fairer  sex. 

Let  us  select  the  most  favoured  of  these 
grmrful  nymphs  —  the  King's  mistresses 
to  wit — and  glance  at  them  consecutively. 
Unfortunately  there  are  no  records  of 
Donna  Maria  >  i,  of  t  family  of  the 
Barons  of  St.  ?         .  v  e 

pnrsenied  the  v  i 

he    was    in   Je  m 

cxcc{>tion.   fini  t 


Welsh  girl,  Lucy  Walter.  alia>  ".Mrs. 
Harlow,"  who  won  the  exile's  aflections 
when  he  was  in  his  "  teens."  The  .same 
year  that  her  son.  the  ill-tated  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  was  boni,  Kvelyn.  u]»m  his 
w.-iy  to  pay  his  re.spects  to  the  Kin<:  :ii 
St.  Germain,  travelled  with  her  in  ihc 
same  coach,  and  has  briefly  summed  htr 
up  as  a  "  browne,  beautiful,  bold,  hut 
insipid  creature."  There  is  iv  doulil 
but  that  Charies  was  gc^nuineiy  fond  of 
l.ucy:  far  more  so  than  was  the  uisi'uiih 
most  of  her  successors  ;  but  it  wa>  niun- 
than  she  merited,  for  the  scandalous  «ay 
of  her  living  during  the  King's  alisinue 
led  the  authorities  at  the  Hague  to  (■rder 
her  dismissal  out  of  the  couniri.  ."^he 
directed  her  course  to  England,  Iml  the 
Loril  Protector  was  not  best  pleas.'d  niih 
her  arrival,  and  after  lodging  hir  fur  a 
month  or  so  in  the  Tovier,  direiiid  that 
she  and  the  "young  heir"  should  In- .-eiit 
away  and  "  set  on  shear  in  l''l.ind<rs," 
which  he  specified  was  "no  urdJnary 
counesie"  from  his  hands. 

L'pon  her  return,  some  forcibli-  attetnpts 
were  made  upon  the  King's  behalf  In  j;et 
his  son  (a  supjiosed  son,  for.  to  be  >(rJctly 
accurate,  Algernon  Sidney's  broihcr. 
Colonel  Robert,  could  have  claJnied 
paternity  away  from  his  unfortun:nr  sur- 
roundings. The  abduction  was  .len- 
lually  accomplished,  and  the  uidiappy 
mother  sunived  the  separation  Matiely 
a  year,  dying  in  Paris  in  1C58. 

Long  before  this  date.  Klizabeth,  l.ady 
Byron,  had  succeeded  Monmouth'^  nuiiher 
as  Charles's  mistress.  This  handsome  but 
avaricious  lady  exacted  from  her  easy- 
going but  verj-  hard-up  protector  an  order 
of  plate  to  the  amount  of  ^4000.  "  Bui." 
says  Pepys,  "by  delays,  thanks  be  to  liod. 
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she  died  before  she  had  it."  The  famous 
diarist  was  told  by  Evelyn  that  she  was  the 
King's  sevenkcnlh  mistress  abroad  1 

The  mother  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth 
(bom  in  1 658) —  Catherine  Peg,  after- 
«ard.s  united    to  an  Essex  Baronet — was 


her  appearance  in  London,  and  com- 
menced her  reign  simultaneously  with  the 
second  Charles.  Her  beauty  had  shortly 
before  brought  this  newly  married  lady 
into  notice  at  the  King's  Court  at  Breda. 
The  figure  her  husband  cut  at  Whitehall 


one  of  these,  as  also  was  the  young 
Viscountess  Shannon,  Elizabeth  Killigrew, 
niece  of  the  jester  and  dramatist,  and 
cousin  of  the  notorious  rake  of  that  name ; 
but  we  have  no  record  of  the  others. 

Amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  Restoration, 
that  imperious  beauty,  Barbara  Palmer,  nie 
ViJliers,  afterwards  Lady  Castlemaine,  and 
subsequently  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  made 


pitiable  in  the  extreme,  and  suggests 
the  ignominious  situation  in  which  Simon 
Dale,  of  modem  fiction,  would  have  found 
himself  had  he  reached  the  French  coast. 
On  July  13,  1660,  we  get  an  interesting* 
peep  from  the  immortal  Pepys.  We  find 
him  at  a  late  hour  at  Westminster  trying 
to  compose  his  mind  to  letter- writing,  no 
easy  matter  with  him  when  the  seductive 
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sounds  of  music  reached  his  ear  from  the  1661,  our  friend  failed  not  to  observe  my 

house  next  door,  where  the  King  and  his  lady  and  her  lord  walking  up  and  down 

brother  were,   he   says,   "  with    Sladame  without  taking  notice  one  of  another ;  only 

Palmer,  a.  pretty  woman  that  they  have  a  at    first    entry   he    put    off  his    hat  and 

fancy  to,"      The  entertaining  old  gossip  she  made  him  a  very  civil  salute,  but  after- 

(we  say  "  old,"  more  from  force  of  habit  wards  took  no  notice  one  of  another,  but 


than  fact,  for  the  diarist  was  but  a  young 
man  at  this  time)  always  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  Lady  Castlemaine,  even  to  that 
lady's  smocks  and  linen  petticoats,  which 
one  washing-day  happened  to  greet  his 
gaze  while  strolling  in  the  Privy  Garden  at 
White]ull.  "It  did  me  good  to  look  upon 
them,"  soHloquJses  unblushing  Mr.  Pepys. 
At  the  Queen's  arrival  in  London  in 


both  of  them  now  and  then  would  take 
their  child,  which  the  nurse  held  in 
her  arms,  and  dandle  it.  The  haughty 
mistress  showed  her  displeasure  at  the 
royal  marriage  in  a  marked  manner  by 
omitting  to  have  a  bonfire  kindled  in 
front  of  her  house,  a  solitary  exception 
at  the  universal  rejoicings.  In  vain  the 
insulted    Queen    struggled    against    the 
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indignity  of  recognising  the  King's  mis- 
tress. In  time  she  learned  to  live  it 
dpwn.  After  al)out  ten  yea^s  of  tyranny, 
the  indiscriminate  favours  bestowed  by 
Ladv  Castlemaine  afforded  thoJH;  schemers 
about  Court  who  were  plotting  her  down- 
fall an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost.  The 
handsoint-  young  Churchill,  afterwards 
the  famous  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was 
upon  one  occasion  not  quite  agile  enough 
in  effectiii*^  iiis  escape  out  of  the  window 
of  her  ladyship's  apartment  before  the 
King's  arrival,  and  this  formed  a  good 
excuse  for  a  separation.  So,  with  the 
title  of  Duchess,  this  vindictive  woman 
had  to  resign  her  position  at  Whitehall. 

Some  years  before  this  rupture,  Charles's 
aft'ections  had  wandered  off  to  the  graceful 
but  insipid  Frances  Stuart,  so  much 
so  that  her  fair  name  was  in  danger  of 
beiiii;  seriously  compromised  ;  but  by  a 
clandestine  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  she  withdrew  from  the  tempt- 
ations surroundintf  her.  Few  visitors  to 
that  strange  collection  of  wax  efligies  at 
\Vt!stiiiinster  Abbey  would  recognise  in 
tlu'  old  woman  clad  in  the  Court  dress 
that  was  worn  at  Queen  Anne's  coron- 
ation *' La  Belle  Stuart'* — the  same  who 
was  innnortalised  by  Rotier,  the  medallist, 
as  Britannia  upon  the  copj)er  coinage. 

Hetwten  lOGo  and  1670  there  were 
other  minor  mistresses  at  Whitehall. 
Winifred  Wells,  the  Maid-of-Honouf  to 
the  (^)ueen,  was  one  of  these,  but  an 
unlookeil-for  incident  and  equalh  unex- 
pected arrival  at  a  Court  Ball  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  her  retirement 
from  public  life.  The  beautiful  vocalist, 
Moll  Knight,  Peg  Hughes,  and  J  ant- 
Roberts  also  come  upon  the  scene.  The 
last  was  introduced  by  the  cunning 
Shaftesbury  for  his  own  intriguing  political 
purposes.  Jhirnet  selected  the  occasion 
of  her  p<*nitent  death-bed  as  a  good  object- 
lesson  for  the  King.  The  worthy  Bishop 
penned  a  lengthy  epistle  to  Charles, 
pointing  out  the  errors  of  his  ways,  to 
which  the  monarch  did  not  take  verv 
kindlv  at  the  time.  A  certain  Lad\ 
Price,  net'  Warcup,  must  also  be  enumer- 
ated in  the  royal  seraglio.  According  to 
h(T  proud  parent's  account,  she  was 
**  frequently  with  the  King,  and  very  well 


received  by  him.**  Strange  pride  for  a 
fond  fiather! 

And  now  we  come  to  the  well-known 
names  Moll  Davis  and  Nell  Gw\*n.  It 
Avas  in  1 667  that  the  former  sprightly  little 
actress  caught  the  King's  fancy  (owing,  it 
is  .said,  to  Buckingham's  desire  to  under- 
mine Lady  Castlemaine's  influence  over 
Charles)  in  the  part  of  Ceiania»  a  love- 
sick shepherdess,  who  had  to  chant  a 
pathetic  ballad  commencing  thus — 

My  lodj^n^;  it  is  on  the  cold  ground. 

And  vcr\-  hard  is  my  (are. 
Hut  that  which  troubles  mc  most   i> 

The  unkindness  of  mv  dear : 
And  still  I  cr}%   **  Oh,  turn,  love !  " 

And   I   prjthec,  l<»ve,   turn  to  mc. 
For  thou  art   the  man  that   I  long   for. 

And  alack  what  remedv  I 

This  direct  appeal  was  too  much  for  the 
amorous  monarch,  so  Moll  shortly  found 
herself  installed  in  sumptuous  lodgings  in 
Suflblk  Street.  Her  daughter,  Mar}' Tudor. 
born  in  1673,  Avas  mother  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Karl  of  DerAventw.iter^  who  lost  his 
head  in  171 6  by  his  allegiance  to  the  ill- 
fated  House  of  rStuart. 

Following  close  upon  the  heels  of  Moll 
Davis  comes  popular  Nell  (Jwyn.  A 
few  months  alter  the  fonner  had  quitted 
the  stage,  Nelly  also  had  joined  the  brazen 
\y4ud  of  beauties  at  Whitehall.  Her  storj' 
is  well  known.  Certainly  no  one  at  Court 
could  claim  such  squalid  antecedentN: 
but  with  all  her  vulgarity,  most  English- 
men retain  a  warm  corner  in  their  hearts 
for  the  kind-hearted,  witty  actress.  Here 
again,  doubtless,  it  was  owing  to  the  Duke 
of  lUickingham's  scheming  against  his 
enemy  which  brought  Nell  to  Whitehall : 
certainly  Barbara  X'illiers  was  not  just 
then  in  favour,  but  the  King*s  easy-goinj? 
nature  could  easily  br  imposed  upon — by 
a  woman,  at  all  eviiits. 

Among  NflTs  toriner  admirers,  the 
•ictor,  Charh-s  Hart,  anil  the  peer.  Charles 
SackvilK',  had  been  conspicuous  ;  her 
roval  lovir  was.  therefore,  stvled  by  her 
**  Charles  (he  Third/'  To  him  she 
remained  faithful  to  the  mil,  holding  the 
position  she  had  attaintnl  by  her  ready 
tact  and  natural  vivacity.  The  King  pre- 
deceased her  bv  onlv  a  couple  of  vears. 

.\nd  now  appears  upon  the  scene 
unpopular  Political   Tortsmouth.  the  wily 
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secret  agent  of  le  Grand  Monarque.  The 
diarist  Evelyn  was  staying  at  Euston  Hali 
as  Lord  Arlington's  guest  n-hen  doll-faced 
Louise  de  Keroualle  was  handed  over  to 
Charles  in  a  kind  of  roock  marriage  cele- 
bration. This  was  in  1671,  and  from  that 
dale  she  steadily  gained    influence   and 


personal  channs  of  the  magnificent 
Duchess  of  Mazarin  had  long  enjoyed  a 
world-wide  reputation.  When  an  exile, 
Charles  had  offered  her  his  hand  and  (ill) 
fortune,  but  came  away  with  as  little 
suctess  as  when  he  proposed  to  his  proud 
cousin  Montpensier.    .\fter  the  Restoration 


power;  but  some  four  years  later  she 
fell  Mck — a  good  opportunity  for  Lords 
Arlington  and  Montagu  to  plot  her  down- 
fall. A  new  temptress  was  required,  and 
the  latter  had  no  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  lovely  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  to 
come  to  England  with  a  view  to  conquer, 
w  tiie  bad  never  failed  to  do  tfith  hearts 
/(M  muceptible    than    Charles's.       The 


Hortensia  was  very  ready  lo   accept  the 


considered  it  r 
a    match    that    had 
his  prospects  were 


King,  but  his  adviser 
dignilied  to  refuse 
been  dechned  when 
unfavourable.    - 

So  after  the  lapse 
Italian  b«ax>l')  ca.ine  f. 

of  occw^ymg  a.  mo\>i  «nfiYSiit:;ai.-^'a*A«a.'s= 

WWitebaW. 
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She  landed  at  Tor  Bay,  and  came  up  to 
London  on  horseback  in  male  attire^a 
costume  much  in  favour  with  ladies  of 
fashion  about  this  period.  As  may  be 
imagined,  it  was  not  long  before  the  King 
became  her  slave,  and  probably  would 
have  continued  under  her  dominion  had 
not  her  love  of  intrigue  and  notoriety 
brought  into  prominence  a  rival  in  the 
person  of  the  Prince  of  ^Monaco,  then  upon 
a  visit  to  England.  This  little  affair 
caused  her  to  fall  into  disfavour,  though 
she  was  allowed  to  continue  at  Court 
until  the  King's  death  ;  indeed,  with  the 
other  two  Duchesses,  she  was  with  him 
upon  a  familiar  footing  only  a  few  hours 
before  the  apoplectic  seizure  which 
carried  liim  to  his  grave.  The  Duchess 
of  Cleveland's  daughter,  the  little 
Countess  of  Sussex,  became  much 
attached  to  the  romantic  adventuress, 
and  followed  her  flighty  example  in  many 
a  madcap  freak.  The  young  Countess's 
husband  strongly  objected  to  such  coni- 
panionshij),  so  she  was  marched  off  to  a 
convent  in  France — not  for  long,  how- 
ever, for  bv  the  connivance  of  the 
King  and  the  English  Ambassador  she 
managed  to  escape,  and  returned  to  the 
scenes  of  her  misdoings. 

When  Mazarin's  star  was  on  the  wane, 
Portsmouth  again  regained  her  all- but- 
lost  position.  Once  more  she  became  lirst 
favourite,  and  held  her  sway  to  the  last. 
Still,  there  was  an  interval  during  her  career 
when  there  was  some  keen  competition 
among  the  Court  ladies  to  supplant  her. 

A  contemporary  poem  quotes  some  well- 
known  names  in  the  list  of  applicants. 
The  handsome  ]\Irs.  ^liddleton,  of  De 
(irammont  fame,  the  notorious  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury  (that  charming  lady  who, 
disguised  as  a  page  of  the  j>rofligate 
Buckingham,  held  the  Duke's  horse  during 
tlie  encounter  in  which  her  husband  was 
slaughtered),  Anne  Fielding,  ]\Irs.  Elliott, 
Carey  Eraser,  etc.  The  last-named  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Court  physician,  and 
did  her  best  to  make  her  rivals  jealous 
wifh  her  gorgeous  gowns  of  ermine  and 
velvet,  "  embroidered  and  lined  with 
cloth  -  of- gold,"  but  when  her  prefer- 
ment was  imminent,  for  some  reason 
she  had  to  absent    herself   from    Court. 


Mrs.  Middleton,  not  being  a  successful 
candidate,  endeavoured  to  advance  the 
fortunes  of  her  young  daughter  by  throw- 
ing her  in  the  King's  way,  and  might 
have  succeeded  had  not  the  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth  detected  and  put  a  stop  to  a 
plot  so  well  calculated  to  destroy  her  own 
prospects. 

The  triumphant  competitor  was  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  the  Ladv 
Elizabeth  or  the  Lady  Katherine  Jones — 
probably  the  former.  In  the  meantime, 
Portsmouth,  having  gradually  recovered 
her  health  and  spirits,  once  more  asserted 
her  rights  as  first  favourite,  and  from  this 
time  forward,  though  she  had  only  dabbled 
occasionally  in  politics,  had  the  reins 
of  the  Government  entirely  in  her  own 
hands.  The  scare  of  the  Popish  plot 
having  subsided,  her  footing  was  once 
more  safe,  and,  with  skilful  handling. 
Sunderland  was   ever  pliable  to  her  will. 

No  longer  were  Nelly  and  Mazarin 
formidable  rivals.  The  time  had  been 
when  the  latter  had  refused  any  intercourse, 
and  when  the  popular  actress's  caustic  vit 
had  made  Louise  de  Keroualle's  excitable 
French  blood  boil  with  indignation.  But 
now  she  was  as  universally  courted  as 
feared ;  her  lavish  expenditure  as  com- 
jjared  with  that  of  Charles's  other  mis- 
tresses make  the  others  appear  quite 
insignificant.  Never  did  Queen  of  England 
live  in  greater  state. 

Evelyn  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
her  apartments  in  1683.  When  following 
the  King,  he  says  :  "I  went  with  the 
few  who  attended  him  into  the  Duchesse 
of  Portsmouth's  dressing  -  roome  within 
her  bed-chamber,  where  she  was  in 
her  morning  loose  garments,  her  maids 
combing  her,  newly  out  of  her  bed,  his 
^Majesty  and  the  gallants  standing  about 
her ;  but  that  which  engag'd  my  curiosity 
was  the  rich  and  splendid  furniture 
of  this  woman's  apartment,  now  twice  or 
thrice  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  to  satisfie 
her  prodigal  and  expensive  pleasures, 
while  her  IMajesty's  dos  not  exceede  some 
gentlemen's  ladies  in  furniture  and  accom- 
modation. Here  I  saw  the  new  fabrig  of 
French  tapissr)%  for  designe,  tendemesse 
of  worke,  and  incomparable  imitation  of 
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the  best  paintings,  beyond  an}thing  I  had 
ever  beheld.  Some  pieces  had  Versailles, 
St.  Gennain's,  and  other  palaces  of  the 
French  King,  with  hunting  figures  and 
landslips,  exotig  fowls,  and  all  to  the 
life  rarely  don.      Then  for  Japan  cabinets, 


The  sumptuous  saloons  she  had  ^■acate(l 

scarcely  five  years  had  latterly  presented 
a  woeful  appearance.  The  crystal - 
glass  windows  were  removed,  and,  says 
a  contemporary  ivriter,  "  the  holes 
stopp't  up  with  straH-  most  scandalously^" 


,  pendule  clocks,  greate  vases  of 
wrought  plate,  tables,  stands,  chimney 
furniture,  sconces,  branches,  braseras,  etc., 
all  of  massive  silver,  and  out  of  number, 
besides  some  of  her  Majesty's  best  paint- 
ings." The  Duchess's  apartments,  thrice 
rebuilt  to  suit  her  fancy,  were  situated  at 
Whitehall  over  the  Stone  Gallery,  and 
wne    deatrpjred    by  fire    in   April    i6qi. 


When  Charles  11.  died,  ihc  French 
mistress  returne<l  to  her  native  country, 
where  she  lived  until  1734,  dying  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eightj'-fivc.  The  latter 
part  of  her  career  was  employed  in  many 
acts  of  charity,  and  compares  very  favour- 
ably with  the  last  days  of  her  former 
companions  in  vice,  the  Ea^tisKv  -asA 
the  ItaWan  \>ac\ieasei. 
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AN    OLD    MAID'S    PARADISE. 


WRITTEN  FOR    WOMEN, 


By    HILDA     SX    JOHN* 


AN  old  maid  sat  alone  in  her  parlour — 
just  an  ordinary,  everyday,  lonely 
old  maid,  who  had  once  been  a  fresh 
young  girl,  and  \yho  had  fretted  througii 
a  certain  number  of  years  and  then  become 
softened  and  sweet  and  beautiful  in  mind 
if  not  in  body,  like  the  ripened  autumn 
^iiit. 

The  little  room  was  as  cheap  and 
meagre-looking  as  its  occupant,  but,  like 
lier,  had  an  air  of  twopenny  -  halfpenny 
makeshift  comfort.  The  old  armchair 
had  an  inviting  back,  and  a  footstool 
with  two  parrots  and  a  bunch  of  cherries 
worked  in  wool  on  it  was  drawn  up  for 
Tise  and  not  for  show ;  a  little  fire  burnt 
brightly,  and  a  small  iron  kettle  was 
singing  on  the  hob.  Outside,  the  murky 
November  gloom  struggled  to  suppress  a 
little  wintry  .sunshine. 

The  old  maid  sat  at  the  head  of  her 
table,  as  she  had  been  at  the  head  of  her 
•own  poor  little  uninteresting  affairs  for 
many  years.  She  had  made  the  tea,  and 
was  about  to  begin  her  scanty  meal.  She 
raised  the  cup  to  her  lips  and  set  it  down 
4mtasted. 

She  glanced  round  the  room  half  wist- 
fally,  and  her  glance  fell  on  an  old  music- 
portfolio.  Year  after  year,  wet  or  fine, 
she  had  started  out  with  that  portfolio 
•imder  her  arm,  up  and  down  the  old- 
i&shioned  streets  of  the  cathedral -town 
.she  lived  in,  teaching  a  pocrr  kind  of  meek, 
gentle  music  for  a  very  poor  sort  of  pay. 

She  had  grown  so  use4  to  her  daily  toil, 
though  she  had  at  first  so  bitterly  resented 
it»  thaty  now  the.  necessity  for  it  was  gone, 
she  missed  the  burden  from  her  patient 
ibacL 
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A  great  change  had  come  over  her  life. 
A  distant,  almost  unremembered  uncle  in 
South  America  had  died  and  left  a  little 
pittance  to  his  unknown  niece — a  small 
sum  enough,  but  to  her  almost  unheard-of 
wealth.  The  news  had  come  some  days 
since;  the  blue  paper  announcing  it  lay 
under  a  china  cat  on  the  mottled  marble, 
mantelpiece,  but  she  was  not  yet  used  to 
her  good  fortune.  Kvery  now  and  then 
her  gentle  face  flushed  rosy  red  at  some 
new  thought  which  crossed  her  mind — 
dreams  which  could  now  be  fulfilled ; 
dreams  which  I  hardly  like  to  mention  for 
fear  mv  readers  should  smile  at  their 
paltryness.  But  consider;  she  had  worked 
for  twenty- five  long  years  for  just  enough 
to  live  on,  and  now  she  had  four  or  five 
times  that  amount  at  her  disposal  without 
working  for  it. 

The  idea  of  rest  in  respectable  affluence 
for  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  most 
sweet  to  her.  She  drew  up  her  slender 
neck  and  settled  her  lace  collar  with  a 
delightful  feeling  of  imp0rtance.  She 
was  a  woman  to  the  very  tips  of  her 
thin  fingers,  and  before  her  eyes  rose  a 
vision  of  a  soft  grey  gown  and  velvet 
mantle. 

There  u^s  fresh  butter  00  the  table,  and 
ham,  but  she  could  not  eat,  for  one  thought 
kept  tormenting  her  in  the  midst  of  her 
pleasure.  She  must  not  use  this  newly 
acquired  wealth  selfishly;  she  had  been 
poor  too  long  not  to  have  the  keenest 
sympathy  for  the  poor ;  and  at  the  same 
time  she  had  had  her  ey^s  opened  very 
often  to  the  dishonesty  around  her. 

She  had  no  one  but  herself  to  care  for ; 
the  woman  of  the  house  she  lodged  in  had 

few  few 
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been  kind  and  attentive  in  her  rough  way ; 
her  daughters  were  smart,  brisk  girls,  but 
their  loud  laughter  had  often  jarred  on  our 
gentle  old  maid.  She  could  not  be  drawn 
into  such  a  circle,  knowing  how  willing  they 
would  be  to  welcome  her  under  her  altered 
circumstances. 

Mechanically  she  glanced  at  the  clock — 
it  was  her  usual  time  for  starting  out.  Then 
she  left  her  untasted  meal,  and  went  and 
sat  by  the  fire.  She  took  a  little  old- 
fashioned  picture  in  a  black  oval  frame 
down  from  its  nail  above  the  kettle- 
liolder,  and  sank  into  a  reverie  over  old 
times. .  She  thought  of  all  that  picture 
had  once  meant  to  her,  and  how  curiouslv 
life  had  paused  for  her  and  never  gone  on 
again,  stranding  her  at  last  alone,  unloved, 
with  no  kith  or  kin  to  call  her  own. 

Tlie  door  opened,  and  a  rosy-faced  girl 
looked  in.  She  began  to  clear  away 
noisily.  Usually  the  tray  was  piled  up 
and  placed  outside  the  door,  but  to-day  it 
had  been  forgotten.  The  girl  was  anxious 
to  talk.  She  knew  that  something  unusual 
had  happened  ;  but  their  lodger  was 
generally  quiet  and  reserved,  unless  her 
sympathy  was  aroused.  She  hazartled 
an  inquiry. 

"  You  're  eaten  nothing  to-day,  Miss," 
she  said,  with  unusual  civility  ;  *'  wasn't 
the  ham  to  your  liking  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  very  nice  indeed,"  was  the 
\nswer,  *^  but  I  was  not  hungry." 

The  landlady's  daughter  crossed  to  the 
Hoor,  then  she  looked  back.  "  That 's  a 
bad  business  next  door,"  she  said  mean- 
ingly. 

'*  What  business — I  had  not  heard  ?  " 
asked  the  old  lady  quickly. 

**  That  poor  creature  dead  and  gone, 
leaving  that  three  weeks'  baby  with  no 
look-out  but  the  workus ;  and  she  a  nice- 
spoken  woman  as  had  seen  better  days." 

The  old  maid  moved  quickly  to  the 
door  and  shut  it. 

*'  Now,"  she  said  excitedly,  **  tell  me 
all  about  it." 

Nothing   loth,  the  girl  poured  out  her 

tale  :  the  usual  story  of  poverty  and  pain, 

an  imprudent  marriage,  a  delicate  husband 

dying  with  nothing  laid  by  for  the  still 

morr  rielicate  wife.  The  little  healthy  babe 


whose  arrival  had  used'  up  the  last  of  the 
mother's  strength  was  now  lying  uncon- 
scious of  its  loss  or  its  position. 

The  elder  woman  listened,  and  when  the 
door  closed  behind  her  companion  she  sat 
down  with  a  new  expression  on  her  face — 
an  expression  of  life,  earnest  and  eager, 
verv  unlike  what  her  face  had  worn  before. 
She  sat  for  some  moments  conning  over 
her  new  ideas ;  then  she  tied  on  a  queer 
little  dowdy  bonnet,  and,  armed  with  her 
inevitable  umbrella,  sallied  out. 

The  autumn  sun  had  made  a  little  more 
progress,  but  the  streets  were  wet  and 
muddy  and  a  chill  wind  was  blowing. 
Regardless  alike  of  wind  or  mud,  she  bore 
steadily  on  till  she  found  her  way  to  the 
house  of  the  clergyman  whose  church 
she  usuallv  attended. 

Ushered  into  his  presence,  her  usual 
timidity  and  reserve  left,  and  she  poured 
forth  her  stor}-  into  his  ears  —  the  lonely 
life  she  had  lived,  the  struggle  with 
poverty,  the  little  fortune  which  had 
come  too  late  to  benefit  those  she  loved, 
her  desire  for  something  to  cherish,  and 
lastly  she  drew  a  moving  picture  of  the 
baby  left  motherless  next  door. 

Might  she  have  it  to  keep,  to  bring  up  ? 
She  could  only  give  her  solemn  promise 
to  be  worthy  of  the  trust  and  to  provide 
for  it  after  her  death. 

'*  You  don't  know  what  it  is  to  me," 
she  said,  turning  to  the  vicar's  wife ; 
'*  I  have  loved  children  so  all  my  life ; 
it  seems  as  if  this  one  was  a  gift  to- 
me from  Heaven." 

And  the  mother  of  many  looked  pity- 
ingly at  the  thin  eager  face  of  her  who 
had  never  been  a  mother,  but  in  whom  the 
instinct  of  motherhood  was  so  strong. 

The  poor  little  child  was  only  an 
additional  anxiety  to  the  vicar,  and  he  was 
most  glad  to  shift  the  responsibility  on  to 
other  shoulders.  There  were  no  relatives- 
to  consult ;  the  woman  of  the  house  where 
the  mother  died  was  only  too  anxious  to 
be  rid  of  it.  So  he  arranged  that  the 
child  should  be  brought  to  the  little  old 
maid  that  evening. 

'*  After  all,  Miss  Harrington,"  he  said, 
"  should  you  repent  of  your  scheme  there 
IS  aWa'^'S  vVve  v^orkhouse." 


AN  OLD  MAID'S  PARADISE. 
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Longafter.he  remembered  and  wondered 
at  the  indignation  those  faded  eyes  were 
capable  of  showing. 

Out  again  she  sped,  treading  underfoot 
the  rotting  leaves  which  lay  so  thickly  in 
the  close.  Matins  were  just  beginning, 
and  she  turned  into  the  stately  building 
and  took  her  seat  in  a  quiet  nook.  Usually 
she  particularly  disliked  the  Cathedral : 
its  size  and  grandeur  made  her  feel 
more  than  usually  lonely  and  insignificant ; 
people  seemed  less  human  in  their  sym- 
pathies, and  God  further  off. 

But  to-day  she  was  in  unison  with  all 
around.  The  anthem  touched  her  deeply — 
the  anthem  of  all  others  to  stir  the  human 
heart :  "  Oh,  trust  in  the  Lord,  wait 
^tiently  upon  Him,  and  He  will  grant 
thee  thy  heart's  desire." 

The  tears  of  the  little  old  maid  fell 
thick  and  fast  through  the  Rngers  of  her 
cotton  gloves-  She  hurried  out  before 
the  rest  of  the  congregation,  bent  on  a 
long  shopping  expedition.  First  she  drew 
with  timid  eagerness  her  first  cheque,  and 
as  she  counted  the  golden  sovereigns  into 


her  purse,  glanced  round  as  nervously  as  if 
she  had  stolen  it. 

Qh !  the  strange  things  she  bought  that 
day:  promiscuous  yards  of  flannel,  pink 
and  white,  night-lights  and  a  spirit-lamp, 
four  or  five  different  kinds  of  patent  food 
for  infants,  and  a  tittle  book  called  "  The 
Mother's  Friend  on  the  Rearing  of 
Children." 

Bearing  most  of  her  treasures  in  her 
arms,  she  reached  her  humble  home  and 
broke  the  marvellous  news  to  her  landlady. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said  shyly,  "  you  will 
help  me  a  little  at  first." 

Did  ever  young  mother  feel  more  blest 
than  she  di<i  when  at  last  she  received 
that  pink  bundle  in  her  open  arms  ? 
Tenderly,  almost  reverently,  she  opened 
it  and  inspected  her  treasure,  marvelling 
at  the  little  round,  rosy  limbs. 

The  tiny  thing  stretched  out  its  feet  to 
the  tire  and  cooed  contentedly.  She  raised 
the  fat  hand  to  her  lips,  and  the  babj 
regariled  her  new  friend  with  approval. 
And  the  face  bending  over  it  was  most 
pathetic  in  its  love  and  satisfaction. 
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No.    IV.— ON     A     PAI.KSTINE     COLONY. 


PAST  J.\FFA,  with  its  crowded  streets,  patches  of  green  suggest,  but  most  is 
busy  market  -  place,  and  restless  given  over  to  Nature,  who  weaves  a 
population  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Jews,  and  wonderful  carpet  of  flowers  with  scent 
other  races  in  smaller  number,  the  cotinlr}-  littU-  inferior  to  that  of  the  orange- 
opens  out  a  splendid  janorama.  'I'he  plantations  so  recently  left  behind.  The 
lanes  be)i,nd  the  town  are  bordered  with  road  is    good    and    level;   the    district    is 


orange- gro\'f 


iiling  perfume      almost  deserti'd.     A  few  wandering  Arab* 


has  almost  smothered  the  Irss-pleasing 
odours  of  the  market-place,  and  when  the 
lanes  are  tired  of  twisting  and  turning  in 
all  directions,  they  open  upon  the  jilains 
of  Sharon.  Far  to  the  nonh  in  vaiionuis 
distance  are  the  mountains  of  Juda.-a;  the 
traveller  riding  towards  the  east  leaves 
them  on  his  right  hand.  I'arts  of  the 
plains   are    under  cultivation,    as   shining 


ragged  lents  near  a  spot 
ind  drinkfortheircaltle; 
'd  Turkish  soldiers  jiass 
;  fool,  and  an  officer, 
.■y,  urges  a  tired  horse 
in  the  direction  of  ihe  lity.  Countless 
larks  fill  the  air  with  inrli>dy.  and  though 
the  spring  has  turned  towards  summer,  the 
heat  is  easily  endured. 


that  afford;.  pa:,tui 
half-a-dozen  taiti 


eia<i  dm 
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Passing  leisurely  along  the  road,  one 
comes  upon  a  village — not  a  native  village 
filled  with  howling  dogs  and  neglected 
children,  not  a  tangled  patch  of  dirty- 
white  hovels  and  tortuous  streets,  but  a 
modern  settlement,  with  neat  wooden 
houses  and  one  or  two  iron  buildings, 
undeniably  useful,  though  not  altogether 
in  keeping  with  the  landscape.  Cuhi- 
vated  fields  surround  the  buildings  on  all 
sides ;  com,  omnge,  and  vine  are  under 
the  care  of  men  and  boys,  while  where  the 
settlement  boasts  a  street,  women  may  be 
seen  passing  to  and  fro,  doubtless  bent  on 
household  work. 

In  most  parts  of  ihe  East  the  traveller 
is  welcome.  '  He  needs  no  passport  and 
no  letter  of  introduction  to  secure  refresh- 
ment, civility,  and  direction  on  his  road, 
and  this  settlement  is  no  exception  to  iho 
rule.  One  in  authority,  whose  European 
clothes  come  as  an  unpleasant  reminder 
of  the  half- forgot  ten  West,  gives  me  greet- 
ing ,  a  smart  youth,  wearing  Arab  dress  and 


Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  of  Run; 
that  the  majority  of  the  colonists  come 
from  Russia,  and  that  their  labotir  ii 
entirely  agricultural.  From  his  comfort- 
able house  we  pass  to  gardens  and  &eld!s 
where  the  work  is  proceeding  merrily, 
where  the  refugees  from  the  Pale  of  Settle- 
ment have  thriven,  until  the  sallow  cheeks, 
bent  backs,  and  decrepit  appearance  so 
painfully  in  evidence  among  the  Jews  in 
(•alicia  and  Poland  have  given  place  to  the 
hue  of  health  and  to  all  the  outward  signs 
of  manliness  and  vigour.  It  is  a  surprising 
transformation.  In  the  neat  little  houses, 
clean  and  with  but  little  furniture,  sit  the 
elders  who  are  past  work.  .  Their  season 
of  toil  is  over ;  they  have  made  the  long 
journey  from  Poland  to  Palestine,  and  will 
make  no  other  until  they  go  to  join  their 
forefathers  in  "  the  House  of  Life,"  Fot 
the  rest  of  their  sojourn  they  are  occupied 
with  the  Bible  and  its  countless  com- 
mentaries. There  are  little  children  io 
pli'iity ;    they    arc    growing    up    straight. 


W 


speaking  excellent  French:  takes  charge 
of  my  horse.  The  director  explains  that 
this  is  a  Jewish  colony,  founded  some  years 
ago,  and  supported  panlv  by  its  own 
ezertions  and  partly  by  the  munificence  of 


strong,  and  often  bcaulifu! — their  parents^ 
short  season  of  emancipation  has  sufficed 
to  accomplish  a  veritable  transformation. 
They  have  the  healthy  life  of  the  fields 
and  plains,  and  complete  education  that 
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inclades  several  modem  languages,  and 
when  they  are  ready  to  go  out  into  the 
world  a  place  is  found  for  them.  The. 
boys  are  taught  trades,  and  become  skilled 
carpenters  or  gar<ieners  before    they  are 


zniei  the  influence  of  modern  implements, 
and,  indeed,  the  vineyards  would  not 
be  disgraced  by  comparison  with  those 
round  the  Abbey  of  Fontenay,  neat 
Montbard,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus 


4   YOUNG  COLON] 


drafted  into  the  comers  of  the  world 
■where  their  ser%'ices  will  he  most  useful. 
This  is  but  one  of  many  Palestine  colonies. 
My  informant  names  nearly  a  dozen  more, 
some  situated  as  far  auay  as  the  hills  to  the 
north  of  Galilee. 

Wine-making  is  the  sta]>le  industry  <if 
this  colony,  but  others  arc  given  over  to 
flax  or  corn  raising,  and  one  situated  in 
some  little-known  corner  of  the  [oriliiii 
Valley  makes  scout  from  the  countless 
flower-  fields  around.  These  colonics, 
having  no  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred  inhabitant?  all  told,  are  govt-rnfil 
by  a  director  and  policed  by  their  own 
young  men,  who  are  often  called  upon  lo 
repel  the  inroads  of  Bedouin  Arabs,  .'^omc 
few  of  these  colonies  pay  their  way  ;  the 
majority  are  dependent  upon  subsidies 
from  England,  France,  or  Russia.  The 
Jewish  colonies  preserve  strictly  the  obser- 
vances of  the  faith,  and  in  some  of  them 
Hebrew  is  again  a  hving  language.  The 
land.'  naturally  fertile,    yields    bountifully 


SETTLEMENT. 


above  Lisbon.  The  wine  finds  an  ever- 
increasing  sale  in  I-ondon,  Paris,  and 
Vienna,  and  in  a  few  years,  says  the 
director,  this  colony  nill  enter  the  list  of 
those  that  pay  their  way. 

When  two  hours  of  sunlight  remain  for 
ly  joilrn 


tlie 


■oloi 


On< 


['■' 


,   of   i 


there  is  no  sign  to  suggest  the 
impending  presence  of  Western  progress. 
The  flocks  of  the  ISedouini  feed  at  peace  ; 
travellers  remain  few  and  far  between ;  the 
place  is  ;is  peaceful  as  it  has  ever  been 
since  the  days  when  the  C'rusaiiers  marched 
to  the  assault  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  hosts 
of  Saladin  gave  them  battle  near  Ramleh, 
a  few  miles  away.  The  country  sleeps, 
ami  coming  events  cast  no  shadows  before, 
though  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant  now 
when  Eurojie,  overflowing  its  bomniaries, 
will  turn  all  the  waste  places  of  Sharon 
into  one  vast  colony,  where  the  Crescent 
of  Islam  will  fly  no  longer,  and  the 
repose  of  the  land  will   be  forgotten. 
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No.    v.— EN    ROUTE    FOR    THE    BULL-RING. 


As  the  dock  strikes  the  first  quarter 
after  four.  Pedro  runs  into  the  patio 
and  says  that  the  curriag'e  is  waiting;.  Since 
lunch  we  have  been  at  our  ease  on  lounge- 


right  the  Giratda  seems  to  shine  in  thr 
sun.  From  every  turning  carriages  anil 
horsemen  are  entering  the  main  road ;  thi- 
footpath  under  the  trees  is  crowded.  While 


chairs  in  this  j)leas;iiil   placo    of  niirllL's. 
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course  the  aficionados  are  excited;  they  are 
anxious  to  explain  all  the  possibilities  of 
the  coming  iight ;  thc\'  will  appreciate 
ever}-  action  in  the  ring.  With  the  rest,  with 
the  women  and  children  who  are  everj'- 
where,  the  glittering  pageantry  and  the 
thrill  of  excitement  suffice  to  drown  all 
scruple,  I  sec  men  I  ha\e  met  over  and 
over  again  ;  on  ihe  Sierpes  or  at  the  opera 
they  have  seemed  inanimate  and  blase ; 
this  afteraoon  they  arc  wide  awake. 

Past  the  stretch  of  road  between  the 
heavily  scented  gardens  on  the  one  side 
and  the  yellow  Guadalquivir  on  the  other, 
we  go  now  at  a  footpace,  and  the  roadway 


the  blind — plead  in  shrill  tones  for  charity ; 
beggar-women  carrying  little  bundles  of 
miserj-  in  shawls  plead  on  behalf  of  their 
babies.  The  cry  of  the  unfortunate  is  lost 
in  the  merry  sounds  of  chatter  and  chaff. 

\\'hen  we  turn  to  the  right  from  the 
river  and  approach  the  huge  Plaza  de 
Toros,  which  can  accommodate  twelve 
thousand  people,  the  confusion  becomcs- 
indescribable.  Restive  horses  rear  and 
plunge  ;  carriages  returning  empty  from 
the  outer  barriers  get  in  the  way  of  car- 
riages proceeding  to  set  down  their  occu- 
pants. Coachmen,  footmen,  and  grooms- 
are  running  in  all  directions  to  take  final 


is  lined  with  the  unhappy  thousands  who 
lack  the  means  to  sec  the  coming  fight. 
Men,  women,  and  children  have  put  on 
their  best  clothes ;  the  girls  have  twisted 
dainty  flowers  in  their  hair — all  croud  the 
pavement  to  sec  the  procession  to  the 
arena.     The  beggars — the   halt,  the  lame. 


instructions ;  boys  and  men  pursue  every 
carriage  and  evcr>'  pedestrian  H'ith  seats 
for  sale,  or  refreshments  of  most  forbidding 
kind,  or  programmes,  or  biographies  of  the 
leading  nuilnJons,  or  flowers  or  favours, 
or  anything  that  may  find  a  purchaser, 
including  always  some  recent   issues  of 


j62 
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La  Lidia,  the  Madrid  journal  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  tauromachy,  and  illustrated  jn 
colours  by  that  excellent  artist,  Perea.  It 
lacks  but  ten  minutes  to  five  as  we  pass 
the  outer  barriers  and  reach  the  outer 
corridor,  where  that  eminent  bandirilUro, 

'os^  F ,  is  posing  in  full  costume  before 

a  big  crowd  of  admirers,  through  whose 
ranks  it  is  not  easy  to  make  way.  Once 
past  a  short  flight  of  broad  stone  steps,  wc 
find  our  scats,  overlooking  the  yellow 
arena,  separated  from  us  by  an  outer 
barrier  and  two  stout  wire  rails.  The 
sunny  side  of  the  arena,  facing  us,  is 
packed  from  lowest  to  highest  tier  by  a 
crowd  that  has  baked  contentedly  in 
pitiless  heat  for  two  or  three  hours.  Seats 
there  cost  about  half  the  price  of  those  on 
the  shady  side.  The  arena  is  deserted. 
Hetuccn  the  outer  and  inner  barriers 
aficidihuk's  who  ;irc  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration jft  congregate ;  a  chulo  passes, 
bearing  a  pile  of  blood  -  stained  plum- 
coloured  cloaks,  a  scarlet  mukia,  and  a 
.sword.  On  all  sides  there  is  an  incessant 
fluttering  of  fans,  but  no  noise  breaks  the 
silence— excitement  is  too  intense.     The 


municipal  band  Is  in  its  place — a  band- 
stand above  the  arena ;  the  conductor 
looks  anxiously  at  the  president's  box, 
awaiting  the  lirst  sign  of  his  arrival  to 
start  the  National  Anthem.  The  curtain 
at  the  back  of  the  box  is  drawn  aside ;  a 
director  of  the  arena  appears  showing  the 

«ay  to  the  Duke  of  V ,  who  takes  his 

seat,  amid  great  applause  and  the  first  bars 
of  the  music.  Straightway  one  of  the 
many  doors  leading  into  the  arena  opens 
slowly ;  the  gorgeous  procession  of  the 
malailims  leading  their  tuadiillas,  and  pre- 
ceded by  the  sober  alguasih,  comes  into 
the  sunlight  and  proceeds  to  salute  the 
president  and  audience.  The  procession 
sweeps  round  the  arena — the  bandirilkros 
in  splendid  (apus  d<  p,uio,  the  pkadnres  on 
fine  horses.  Slowlj-  it  retires,  amid  frantic 
applause,  and  then  from  the  reopened 
gates  the  ulguazih  ride  out  for  the  keys  of 
the  It'iil,  where  the  bulls  are  confined.  The 
company  of  the  first  ww/rji/r'*' reappears  and 
takes  up  its  position.  Shrill  and  sudden, 
the  trumpeters  sitting  below  the  judge 
ring  out  their  summons.  The  gate  of  the 
lord  is  drawn  back. — The  Thai 


FUR      IN      THE      FIELD. 


THE    KING   OF    SPAIN 

By  MARY   SPENCER   WARREN* 


ABOUT  twenty-one  years  ago  the 
marriage  of  Alfonso  XI  I.  to 
Christina,  an  Archduchess  of  Austria, 
took  place  at  JVIadrid  with  much  pomp 
and  ceremony.  The  parents  of  the  young 
Princess  were  each  cousins  of  his  Majesty 
Francis  Joseph,  and  so  her  childhood  and 
youthful  days  had  been  spent  in  and  near 
Vienna,  one  of  the  gayest  cities  of  Europe. 
Like  other  Austrian  Princesses,  the  youth- 
ful Christina  had  imparted  to  her  a  good, 
useful  education,  and  a  training  in  healthy 
outdoor  exercises,  among  which  horse- 
manship was  the  chief.  Alfonso  when 
a  mere  lad  had  been  a  student  at  a 
Viennese  College,  and  thus  thl^  young 
couple  had  been  given  opportunities  of 
meeting.  Subsequently  he  fell  in  love 
with  his  cousin  Princess  Mercedes,  was 
happily  married  to  her,  but  in  five 
months  had  to  mourn  her  loss.  Then  the 
memory  of  his  boyhood's  friend  returned 
to  him,  and  after  a  short  courtship  at 
l^iarritz  the  Archduchess  Christina  con- 
sented to  become  the  future  Queen  Consort 
of  Spain.  For  six  years  their  Majesties 
lived  a  life  of  much  happiness,  two 
daughters  being  born  to  them  mean- 
while. At  the  end  of  this  period,  how- 
ever, the  King  was  suddenly  taken 
alarmingly  ill,  and  notwithstanding  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  by  the  physicians, 
combined  with  the  devoted  nursing  of  his 
wife,  his  Majesty  quickly  succumbed  to 
that  dire  complaint — rapid  decline. 

A  few  months  afterwards,  Alfonso  XIII., 
the  present  monarch,  was  born,  to  the 
joy  and  delight  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
Born  a  King,  the  infant  was  received 
with  remarkable  magnificence,  the  entire 
country  was   en  pie,  and  the  ceremonies 


enacted  within  the  Palace  precincts  were 
without  precedent  and  stately  beyond 
description.  The  great  officers  of  State, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  be  present,  were 
assembled  in  one  of  the  saloons  near  the 
apartment  where  the  baby  monarch  first 
saw  the  light,  waiting  for  the  appearance 
amongst  them  of  the  Duchess  whose  duty 
it  was  to  announce  the  roval  birth.  Then 
when  the  momentous  intelligence  was 
received,  the  Premier  of  the  countr)-  duly 
proclaimed  the  fact  to  the  Avaiting 
courtiers ;  this  proclamation  being  pre- 
sently followed  by  an  actual  sight  of  the 
new  King,  for  amidst  much  ceremony  the 
infant  was  carried  in  on  a  well-cushioned 
silver  salver  and  gravely  presented  to  the 
grandees  to  receive  their  homage.  The 
festivities  were  prolonged  until  after  the 
christening,  this  ceremony  taking  place 
within  a  week  in  the  Corinthian  Chapel 
of  the  Royal  Palace.  Rich  and  poor  were 
alike  admitted,  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Queen  Regent,  a  mingling 
which  was  almost  without  precedent  in 
Spanish  Court  annals.  Eight  names  were 
formally  bestowed  upon  the  baby  King, 
and  he  was  also  made  Grand  Master  of 
seven  Orders  of  Chivalry. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  his  life  the 
young  Alfonso  was  entrusted  chiefly  to  . 
the  care  of  women,  the  nurse  being  a 
peasant  of  Asturia,  chosen,  according  to 
custom,  for  her  prepossessing  appearance^ 
An  English  governess  was  added  to  the 
suite  at  a  ver)-  early  period  for  the  young 
monarch's  sole  benefit,  she,  of  course, 
being  supplemented  by  masters  and 
tutors. 

T^he  etiquette  of  the  Spanish  Court  is 
extremely  formal,  and  the  same  amount 
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of  deference  has  always  been  com- 
pulsory to  the  young  King — even  in  his 
oabyhood — as  would  be  the  case  if  he 
were  a  grown  man.  His  person  was,  and 
is,  sacred,  and  no  personal  chastisement 
would  be  permitted,  no  matter  how 
refractory  his  conduct  proved.  As  his 
Majesty  has  always  had  a  ver}'  decided 
will  of  nis  own,  his  training  has  been 
carried  out  under  considerable  difficulties. 
What  would  have  been  the  result  without 
the  wise  influence  of  his  devoted  mother, 
one  can  only  faintly  imagine  ;  the  child 
has  ever  been  most  attached  to  her,  and 
so  her  persuasive  powers  have  prevailed 
when  the  sage  advice  of  teachers  might 
have  proved  totally  ineffectual.  Of  course, 
the  immense  amount  of  servility  and 
deference  which  has  inevitably  surroundetl 
the  boy  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  tending 
as  it  has  to  create  and  foster  an  exalted 
idea  of  his  own  importance.  Small  wonder 
is  it  that  Alfonso  has  often  reminded  not 
only  the  courtiers,  but  even  his  sisters,  that 
'*  I  am  King  "  ;  but  with  all  his  chances  of 
being  spoiled,  he  is  a  bright,  lovable  boy, 
high-spirited  but  tractable,  quick  to  learn, 
and  clever  for  his  years. 

As  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the 
King  is  regarded  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  formal  etiquette  that  is  rigorously 
demanded  towards  his  sacred  person,  the 
following  may  be  recorded.  One  day  his 
youthful  Majesty,  in  running  quickly  down 
one  of  the  Palace  staircases,  somehow 
missed  his  footing,  and  was  only  savetl 
from  a  nasty,  not  to  say  dangerous,  fall  by 
the  presence  of  mind  of  a  footman  who 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot.  With  the 
utmost  promptitude  he  rushed  forward  and 
caught  the  little  Alfonso  in  his  arms  just 
at  the  critical  moment.  But  what  was  the 
result?  His  Majesty's  person  had  been 
touched,  and  it  was  sacred !  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  retain  the  man  in  the 
royal  household,  and  he  forthwith  received 
his  discharge ;  but  the  Queen  Regent 
recognised  the  stupidity  and  injustice  of 
the  rule  she  was  obliged  to  adhere  to,  and 
so  out  of  her  private  purse  pensioned  the 
retainer  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  It  must 
not  by  any  means  be  inferred,  however, 
that    the    Queen    Regent    preserves    the 


senseless  formality  which  has  formerly  made 
Spain  almost  the  laughing-stock  of  other 
European  Courts.  Much  of  the  prescribed 
ceremony  of  the  receptions  and  audiences 
when  the  monarchs  appeared  in  all  their 
State  panoply  has  been  all  but  abandoned, 
and  modern-day  usages  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

The  inner  life  of  the  royal  family  is 
extremely  plain,  early  hours,  regular  exer- 
cise, and  simple  diet  being  rigidly  adhered 
to.  At  eight  in  the  morning  the  Queen 
Regent,  the  King,  and  his  two  sisters 
meet  for  breakfast,  her  Majesty  making  it 
a  rule  always  to  be  present  at  each  of 
her  children*s  meals.  State  affairs  on 
behalf  of  the  Queen,  lessons  and  open- 
air  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
take  up  the  first  part  of  the  day,  but  a 
drive  out  is  always  taken  some  time  during 
the  afternoon.  The  Spaniards  like  to  see 
the  King  in  their  midst,  and  the  loungers 
of  the  street-corners — ever  present  in  their 
brilliantly  lined  cloaks — together  with  the 
grandees  and  hidalgos  who  promenade 
the  Prado,  look  out  for  the  royal  equipage 
daily,  greeting  its  occupants  with  that 
chivalric  courtesv  which  is  a  trait  of  the 
people.  There  are  other  occupations  for 
the  young  King,  though,  besides  studies 
of  languages,  history,  and  *ologies. 
Military  drill  and  technique  form  a  very 
important  part  of  his  education  ;  and  he 
has,  in  fact,  the  command  of  a  boy-regi- 
ment, formed,  in  the  first  place,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  feel  so  acutely  the  want 
of  child  companionship,  which  his  position 
as  King  compelled  him  to. 

Then  there  are  the  charities  in  which  he 
is  interested,  about  which  ver}-  little  has 
been  heard  beyond  the  borders  of  his  own 
country.  Every  night  at  the  Palace  of 
Madrid  quite  a  large  number  of  poor 
children  are  given  a  good  and  plentiful 
meal  by  his  Majesty's  wish,  he  having  been 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  many  of  his  own 
age  had  to  go  hungry  to  bed  on  account  of 
the  poverty  of  their  parents ;  and  often  he 
makes  glad  the  hearts  of  the  youthful 
inhabitants  of  orphanages  and  hospitals 
by  the  gift  of  costly  articles  that  have 
originally  been  sent  to  him  from  various 
sources.     But  the  greatest  charity  of  all  in 
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which  Alfonso  is  interested  is  the  Invalid  birthday,  and  he  then  divides  it  amongst 
Children's  Fund,  of  which  he  is  sponsor,  the  different  children's  hospitals  of  the 
The   fund  in  question  is  a  sum  which  is      country.     This  he  does  personally,  signing 


gathered  together  every  year  by  the  differ 
churches  in  Spain,  each  church  giv 
a  proportionate  amount.  The  sum  collec 
is   handed   over   to    his   Maje.sty    on 


his  name  to  each  donation  as  it  is  allottetF 
out  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  his 
^Itnisters.  Another  thing  in  which  he 
takes  a  very  ai'live  part  is  his    Hirthday 
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Fete  entertainment.  For  this  the  young 
monarch  dresses  in  fancy  dress,  and  together 
with  the  children  of  the  Court  person- 
ages, poses  in  tableaux  and  dances  for  the 
amusement  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
This  fete  takes  place  annually  at  Madrid, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  charming  sights  of 
the  year. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  Spanish  royal  family  are  devout 
Catholics  ;  the  daily  observances  of  the 
Church  are  rigorously  adhered  to,  the 
services  being  held  in  the  Royal  Chapel 
of  the  Palace.  In  connection  with  one  of 
the  Sunday  morning  services  an  amusing 
story  is  told  of  his  Majesty,  when  he  was 
too  young  to  understand,  but  not  too 
young  to  be  bored.  A  certain  Bishop  of 
the  Church  was  preaching  a  long  sermon, 
and  Alfonso's  experience  had  taught  him 
that  he  was  expected  to  remain  until  it 
was  concluded.  A  quarter  of  an  hour, 
half,  and  three  quarters  passed^  but  still 
his  lordship  went  on.  At  last  the  child 
felt  he  could  endure  no  more,  and  tearing 
off  his  little  gloves,  he  flung  them  almost 
at  the  Bishop's  feet  with  such  a  look  of 
anger  and  impatience  that  the  preacher 
judged  it  well  to  bring  his  discourse 
abruptly  to  an  end. 

Since  his  Majesty  passed  his  tenth 
birthday  he  has  always  appeared  in  public 
•dressed  like  a  young  (niardsman,  and, 
moreover,  he  is  often  present  with  his 
mother  at  audiences  and  councils,  she 
judging  it  the  best  possible  training 
for  his  future  duties.  Unlike  the  majority 
of  the  European  royalties,  the  Queen 
Regent  and  the  King  never  leave  their 
country,  for,  although  affairs  had  been 
comparatively  peaceful  until  the  war 
with  America,  yet  an  absent  monarchy 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  antagonistic 
to  the  Spanish  nation ;  and  though, 
naturally,  Queen  Christina  would  have 
been  glad  to  visit  the  Austrian  Court  and 
the  scenes  of  her  girlhood,  yet,  in  her 
son's  interest,  she  has  forgone  that 
pleasure,  and  not  journeyed  farther  from 
the  capital  than  San  Sebastian,  the  place 
where  the  entire  family  have  been  wont  to 
pass  some  of  the  summer  months.  For 
the  maintenance  of  the  young  King  the 


Courts  voted  the  sum  of  one  million  four 
hundred  dollars  per  year  ;  but  out  of  this 
sum  the  whole  of  the  retainers  of  the 
various  palaces  have  to  be  paid,  so  that 
the  amount  is  not  actually  large  in 
comparison. 

There  are  several  residences  appertain- 
ing to  the  Crown,  the  largest  and  grandest 
of  which  is  the  one  at  Madrid.  This  was 
commenced  by  Philip  V.,  who  purposed, 
if  possible,  to  outrival  the  Palace  of 
Versailles.  It  is  an  immense  square  pile 
of  buildings,  and  presents  altogether  a 
very  imposing  appearance.  On  the  one 
side  of  it  runs  the  river  Menzares ;  on  the 
south  side,  where  is  the  royal  entrance,  the 
Palace  is  fronted  by  a  large  square,  planted 
with  beautiful  trees,  beneath  which  are 
many  pieces  of  fine  marble  statuary.  The 
grand  entrance  leads  direct  to  a  white 
marble  staircase  embellished  with  gilt 
balustrades,  overhead  being  a  series  of 
allegorical  paintings.  Each  lobby  shows 
marble  sculptured  groups,  one  or  two  of 
which  are  equestrian.  There  arc  many 
hundreds  of  rooms,  the  state  ones  being 
all  of  large  size,  and  containing  a  large 
number  of  works  of  art  and  curios  col- 
lected by  former  nionarchs.  The  entire 
decorations  and  fittings  are  extremely  rich, 
much  of  them  speaking  of  a  time  when  Spain 
occupied  a  far  greater  position  in  Eurof>e 
than  it  does  at  the  present  day,  and  when 
its  people  were  given  over  to  lavish  ex- 
penditure and  display,  as  well  as  to  an 
excellence  of  artistic  taste,  gratified  not 
only  by  their  own  productions,  but  by 
tributes  from  all  countries.  One  monarch 
seems  to  have  had  a  mania  for  collecting 
timepieces,  and  so  in  one  suite  of  apartments 
may  be  seen  not  only  a  large,  but  also  a 
very  costly  collection  of  clocks.  Another 
one  turned  his  attention  to  china,  amongst 
which  may  be  seen  a  splendid  collection 
of  Capo  di  Monte  ware.  Others  have 
made  it  an  object  to  obtain  works  of  art 
by  the  Old  Masters,  the  result  being  a 
magnificent  and  priceless  collection  of 
paintings  of  various  schools. 

The  thrcae-room  is  one  of  the  finest 
saloons  of  the  Palace,  showing  almost 
matchless  examples  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, as  well  as  a  lavish  decoration  beyond 
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description.  The  ceiling  is  by  Tiepolo, 
his  painted  frescoes  showing  a  brilliancy 
of  colouring  which  almost  delies  time.  The 
massive  plate-glass  mirrors  with  which  the 
saloon  abounds  were  specially  cast  at  San 
Ildefonso.  These  are  carried  by  finely 
carved  gold  frames,  which  in  their  turn 
are  sunnounted  by  exquisitely  carved  gold 
figures.  The  doorways  and  window 
recesses — not     only     here,    but     in     the 


in  art   and    manufacture ;    but    for    real 

prettincss  and  homelike  appearance  one 
must  see  the  private  apartments.  Those 
of  the  young  King — a  fine  suite  set  apart 
for  him  since  his  tenth  birthday — are  half 
luxurious  and  half  military,  and  full  of 
presents  from  nearly  all  the  European 
Courts,  those  from  Austria,  of  course,  pre- 
dominating. The  suite  of  the  Queen  Regent 
is     essentially    modem     in     appearance. 


majority  of  the  stale  apartments — are 
lined  with  the  richest  of  marble  and  the 
rarest  of  inlaid  woods.  Pillars  and  tables 
are  also  composed  of  marbles  of  rare 
beauty  and  every  variet)'  of  colour,  and 
everything  is  enhanced  by  the  warm,  rich 
appearance  of  the  costly  crimson  velvet 
hangings.  The  superb  throne — which 
was  made  for  Philip  II. — is  entirely  in 
silver,  the  chair  and  the  huge  lions  on  the 
daTs  being  also  of  the  same  costly  metal. 

Reception,  drawing,  and  ball  rooms  are 
each  representative   of  all    that   is   best 
No.  m8.    January  1901 


for  every  room  was  entirely  redecorated 
and  refitted  on  ht-r  marriage  with  the 
late  King,  ^ome  hcaniiful  gardens  are 
attached  to  the  Palace,  and  here  the 
King  and  his  two  sisters  have  had  some 
merry  games,  or  quiet  walks  and  talks  with 
their  mother. 

The  marine  residence  at  San  Sebastian 
is  reached  very  soon  after  crossing  the 
frontier  from  France  ;  but  it  is  essentially 
a  private  palace,  and  their  Majesties  when 
there  lead  a  far  less  conventional  life  than 
is  possible  elsewhere,   and  nearly  eveiy 
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line  day  they  may  be  seen  boating  or 
<njoying  the  freedom  of  the  beach,  which 
stretches  away  in  front  of  the  Palace. 
Some  consitlurable  distance  farther  up  the 
4;ountr)-,  and,  in  fact,  only  about  thirty 
miles  this  side  of  Madrid,  is  a  small 
:3tation  where  one  alights  for  the  Palace 
-of  the  Escurial.  This  is  a  vast  residence 
erected  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
mountains.  In  addition  to  the  royal, 
residence,  the  Palace  precincts  contain 
the  Royal  Pantheon,  a  cathedral,  a 
monaster)'  with  two  hundred  cells,  two 
colleges,  three  chapter- ho  uses,  and  three 
libraries.  The  place  is  of  curious  con- 
struction, and  is  commonly  know  as  the 
"  Ciridiron  Palace."  History  has  it  that 
■it  was  built  as  a  memorial  for  a  par- 
ticular martyr  who  was  roasted  to  death 
on  a  huge  gridiron.  The  then  King  of 
.Spain  determined  to  build  the  fialace  in 
jiie  shape  of  that  article,  but  was  rather 
puzzled  as  how  to  accomplish  it,  the 
<lifficutty,  of  course,  being  the  erection 
j)f  a  large  building  clear  of  the  ground 
with  nothing  but  the  four  supports  at  the 
joriiers.  'i'hc  puzzle  was  solved  bj'  a 
ilrcain,  in  which  the  martyr  saint  was 
1,-ood  enough  to  inform  the  monarch  that 


he  would  not  be  very  much  olfended  if 

the  gridiron,  were  upside  down ! 

The  interior  of  the  Pantheon  is 
wondrously  beautiful  despite  its  gloomy 
associations.  It  is  approached  by  a  long 
flight  of  pure  granite  steps,  the  tomb 
itself  being  just  beneath  the  high  altar  of 
the  cathedral.  It  can  only  be  seen  by 
artificial  light,  but  every  pari  is  composed 
exclusively  of  rich  marbles  of  every  hue, 
exquisitely  wrought  metals  and  coloured 
jaspers,  the  whole  interspersed  with 
precious  stones.  None  but  Kings, 
Queens,  and  the  mothers  of  Kings  may 
be  buried  therein.  The  coffins  are 
ranged  on  marble  shelves  on  either 
side, '  and  the  ceremony  which  accom- 
panies the  deposit  of  any  King  or 
Queen  recently  deceased  is  stately  beyond 
conception,  and  also  more  strangely 
weird  than  can  be  witnessed  in  almost  any 
other  country.  Dut  this  wonderful  Palace, 
;tiih  its  historical  associations  and  quaintly 
interesting  ceremonies,  would  demand  a 
special  article  to  itself.  It  is  occasionally 
resided  in  by  the  royal  family,  the  vast 
suites  of  apartments  occupied  by  them 
being  all  situated  in  the  handle  of  the 
gridiron. 


DESBOROUGH'S  DILEMMA. 


By  THOMAS    COBB. 


•**  \70U  liave  taken   me 
X       prise,"    said    Mrs. 


CHAPTER  I. 

rather  bv  sur- 
prise,'  said  Mrs,  Ravcnscroft, 
looking  up  into  Archie  Desborough's 
face. 

*'  But  you  know  how  immensely  I  have 
.always  admired  you,"  he  answered,  stand- 
ing a  foot  away  from  her  chair. 

"One  may  admire  a  woman  without 
.asking  her  to  marry  one,"  she  insisted. 

Though  Florence  Ravcnscroft  had  been 
two  years  a  widow,  she  was  only  twenty- 
five,  tall,  of  a  bewitching  shape,  with  dark 
iiair,  blue  eyes,  and  small  features. 

**  I  had  an  idea,"  she  suggested,  "  that 
Tthere  was  something  between  you  and 
Ethel  Bannister." 

**  Nothing  in  the  world ;  Kthel  is 
.nothing  to  me,"  Archie  answered 
vehemently. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  Florence  asked. 

**  Quite  sure,"  he  said,  not  thinking  it 
.in  the  least  necessary  to  explain  that  he 
liad  asked  Ethel  to  be  his  wife  three  weeks 
-SLgo,  that  he  had  scarcely  put  a  ring  on  her 
finger  before  she  became  jealous  on  learn- 
ing certain  biographical  details,  with  the 
result  that  he  returned  tc;  London  in  a 
Teckless  mood,  and  the  affair  ended  before 
-anybody  but  Mrs.  Bannister  knew  it  hail 
begun. 

**  Because  I  shouldn't  like  vou  to  make 
-a  mistake,"  said  Florence;  **  and  I  don't 
-want  to  make  a  mistake  mvself." 

**  I  daresay  I  *ve  made  a  few  in  my 
itime,"  he  admitted.  *'  I  don't  think  vou 
•will  make  one  if  you  promise  to  marry  me. 
It's  the  wisest  act  1  ever  contemplated. 
^Please  don't  spoil  a  good  intention, 
^Florence." 

Leaning  back  in   her    low    chair,   she 


looked  up  at  Archie  again.  He  was 
tall,  well-built,  robust,  witL  a.  shaven, 
handsome  face  and  fairish  brown  hair. 
If  lie  had  been  a  little  irresponsible" 
hitherto,  there  was  a  prevailing  opinion 
that  he  might  achieve  greatness  if  he  once 
jj^ave  his  mind  to  the  task. 

**  Yes,"  said  Florence,  giving  him  her 
riglit  hand,  '*  I  will  be  your  wife,  if  you 
like,  Archie." 

ch'apter  II. 

This  happened  on  Monday.  On  the 
following  Wednesday  Archie  was  sitting  in 
his  rooms  at  Granville  Chambers,  having 
finished  luncheon  and  lighted  a  pipe,  when 
a  telegram  was  brought  in. 

He  blew  a  big  cloud  of  smoke  as  he 
read  the  contents — 

"  I'xpect  you  four  lo-day.  Reached 
LcMulon    this    morning. —  Kthel,    Bailey's 

Archie  Desborough  had  promised  to 
call  on  Florence  that  afternoon,  but  he 
would  be  sure  to  meet  his  fiancee  at  Lady 
Carradin's  dance  the  same  evening.  He 
read  the  telegram  several  times  while  he 
finished  his  pii)e,  then,  rising  impulsively, 
set  forth  in  the  tlirection  of  South 
Kensington. 

On  entering  ]\Irs.  Bannister's  private 
sitlinLT-room  he  found  l^thel  alone.  She 
lookeil  more  fascinating  than  he  had  ever 
seen  her,  in  a  pale  blue  frock,  which 
admirablv  suited  her  fair  face. 

Kthel  was  in  her  twentieth  year,  and  if 
her  beauty  would  not  compare  with  that  of 
the  rival  of  whom  she  was  blissfullv  un- 
c(mscious,  she  possessed  in  a  far  greater 
degree  the  quality  we  name  charm,  and  are 
unable  more  exactlv  to  describe. 


.i^ 
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Her  height  was  about  the  average,  her 
figure  slight  and  graceful.  Her  grey  eyes 
sparkled,  and  a  smile  played  about  her 
rosebud  mouth  as,  with  an  abandon  that 
signified  perfect  trust,  pure  love,  and  not 
a  little  inexperience,  she  ran  forward, 
clasping  her  arms  about  Archie's  neck. 

**  So  sorry,  dear,"  she  whispered,  nest- 
ling her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

**  There  *s  nothing  to  be  sorry  about," 
said  Archie,  placing  his  hat  on  a  con- 
venient table. 

**  Vou  haven't  forgiven  me !  "  she  cried, 
raising  wistful  eyes. 

**  Ves,  I  have,  upon  my  word  1  have," 
he  protested. 

*'  Then  kiss  me,  Archie  darling,"  said 
Ethel,  holding  her  lips  temptingly  half  an 
inch  from  liis  own. 

There  may  be  men  who  would  have 
resisted  such  an  appeal,  hut  Archie- 
Desborough  was  not  of  that  order.  Hr 
closed  his  arm  about  her,  and,  in  fact, 
kissed  Ethel  several  times,  not  without  a 
thought  of  Florence  Ravenscroft,  who 
was  [)robably  at  that  moment  wondering 
at  his  absence. 

**  Are  you  going  to  stay  in  London  .^  " 
asked  Archie. 

"  Oh,  yes !  We  arc  here  for  tin- 
season— won't  it  be  delightful .''  "  she  cried. 

*'  Immenselv,"  he  ao:reed. 

*'  Weren't  you  surprised  to  receive  m} 
telegram  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  did  think  you 
might  have  written  !  " 

"  After  what  vou  said  ?  " 

"  Hush,  dear !  "  Ethel  crietl,  placing  a 
hand  on  his  lips,  whereupon  he  was 
tempted  to  kiss  the  .soft  palm.  **  Let  us 
Icjrget  all  about  it.  I  want  it  to  be  the 
only  real  quarrel  we  ever  have.  And, 
Archie " 

She  took  from  her  pocket  a  small 
morocco  case,  containing  the  ring  which 
he  had  placed  on  her  finger  two  or  three 
weeks  ago. 

*'  Please  put  it  on  again,  Archie,"  she 
pleaded,  and  he  held  her  left  hand  in  one 
of  his,  the  ring  in  the  other.  "  It  shall 
never  leave  my  finger  again  until " 

**  Of  course  not,"  he  said. 

"  Mother  says  I  can  wear  it  as  a  keeper. 
Don't  you  want  to  put  it  on,  Archie  }  " 


**  Yes,  Ethel,  but 


>» 


"  You  haven't  quite  forgiven  me  !  "  sh^ 
exclaimed  reproachfully. 

*'  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  feel  the  least 
unforgiving,"  he  said. 

**  You  're  not— you  don't  think  I  have 
been — been  too — that  I  was  wrong  to  send 
for  vou !  " 

*'  As  though  I  could  be  such  a  brute  !  " 
he  expostulated. 

**  You  see,  I  knew  you  loved  me, 
and  I  could  not  see  it  really  mattered,, 
did  it  }  " 

**  Of  course  not " 

"  I'hen,  please  put  the  ring  on,  Archie.  I 
shan't  feel  I  'm  quite  forgiven  until  you 
tlo,"  she  said,  bringing  her  finger  nearer 
the  ring  and  wriggling  the  tip  into  the 
hoop.  Then  Archie  sighed,  and  juished 
it  on. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  went  awav,  and 
took  the  first  hansom  to  his  chamber.s  in 
Granville  Place.  There,  having  mixed  a 
tall  glass  of  brandy  and  soda-water  and 
lighted  a  pipe,  he  Hung  himsdf  into  an 
armchair. 

He  tried  to  think,  but  there  are  moments 
in  a  man's  life  when  the  tangle  seems  so 
intricate  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to- 
reas(jn  a  way  out.  From  very  desperation 
one  is  inclined  to  let  things  take  their 
course. 

In  this  mood,  having  dinetl  at  his  club, 
Archie  Desboroutdi  set  forth  to  Ladv 
C'arradin's  dance,  where  Florence  would, 
beyond  a  doubt,  be  the  most  beautiful 
woman  present. 

*'  So    very    pleased,"    exclaimed    Lad)*^ 


Carradin,    retaining    his    hand. 


(( 


Dear- 


Mrs.  Ravenscroft  looks  charming.  You 
are  the  best-envied  man  in  London  ;  now 
don't  pretend  not  to  be  pleased,"  she  said 
as  he  left  her.  Then  Charley  Worsop- 
waylaid  him — 

**  I  say,  old  chappie,  is  it  true  }  " 

**  What  are  you  talking  about  }  "  asked 
Archie. 

**  Mrs.  Ravenscroft,  you  know.  She 
looks  awfully  ripping  to-night.  Wish  you 
luck,  old  man." 

**  You  're  rather  late,"  said  Florence  as 
Archie  made  his  way  through  the  group  of 
men  who  surrounded  her. 
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."Not  veiy,  am  I?    Will  you  give  me 
the  next  waltz?"  he  asked. 

"You   hardly  deserve  it.    Why  didn't 
you  turn  up  this  afternoon?" 


remarked  graciously.     "  The  news  is  every- 
u'here.      Congratulations  pour  upon  me  I  " 
".\nd    on     me,    which    seems    more 
suitable,"  he  felt  bound  to  say. 


"  One  may  admire  a  a-omari  ^i'lt/ioii/  asking  hft  /i 


'  she  insisted. 


"  The  fact  is.  I  had  an  appointment," 
hu  answered.  "  I  couldn't  very  well  put  it 
off,"  he  said,  leading  her  an-ay.  "  Capital 
floor,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  confess  vou  are  nice  to  waltz  with,"  she 


Fresh  guests  were  arriving  continually, 
and  the  crowded  floor  soon  brought 
Florence  to  a  standstill. 

"  There  is  a  friend  of  yours,"  she  cried. 

"  One  discovers  so  many  just  now  !  " 
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"  Ethel  Bannister.  She  has  just  come 
in  with  Mrs.  Mayhew.  Don't  you  think 
she  looks  charming  ?  She  isn't  exactly 
beautiful,  but " 

**  Shall  I  take  vou  to  a  seat  ?  "  asked 
Archie. 

"  Ves,  we  will  try  again  presently.  The 
room  is  too  crowded  for  anvthino^." 

As  he  crossed  the  room  after  leaving 
Florence  he  was  intercepted  by  Lady 
Summerhays. 

'*  Do  stop  to  be  congratulated,  Mr. 
Desborough.  I  am  pining  for  a  chance 
to  speak  to  dear  Mrs.  Ravenscroft." 

He  hastened  to  Ethel,  who  looked  up 
into  his  face  in  a  manner  which  might 
have  appeared  charming  in  difterent 
circumstances. 

'*  You  didn't  say  you  were  coming,"  he 
said  reproachfully. 

"  I  didn't  know  until  Lilv  Mavhew  came 
just  after  you  left.  She  insisted  on  bring- 
ing me,  and  you  may  flatter  yourself  by 
guessing  why  I  yielded.  Do  go  to  speak 
to  her,  onlv  be  sure  to  come  back  for  the 
next  waltz." 

He  went  to  Mrs.  iNIayhew,  who  looked 
rather  young  to  be  Ethel's  chai)eron. 

*'  You  know,'*  she  said,  "  Kthel  and  I 
have  been  friends  all  our  lives.  I  wonder 
whether  you  realise  your  good  fortune." 

*  I  know  Ethel's  awfully  sweet " 

*'  I  hope  you  will  be  very  happy,"  she 
continued.  "  Is  that  INFrs.  Ravenscroft  ? 
I  hear  she  's  going  to  be  married  again." 

"  Yes,  I — I  heard  something  about  it," 
said  Archie.  *'  Do  you  mind  excusing  me  ? 
Ethel 's  getting  a  crowd  about  her,  and  I 
must  have  the  next." 

Archie  began  to  feel  confused.  He  led 
Ethel  away,  however,  and  while  she 
waltzed  divinely  she  seemed  to  press  upon 
him  with  an  air  of  proprietorship. 

'*  How  delightful  it  is  !  "  she  whispered, 
as  he  skilfullv  steered  her  in  and  out 
amidst  the  throng.  **  And  how  miser- 
able everything  seemed  a  few  days  ago  ! 
After  all,  it  was  bound  to  come  right, 
Archie." 

"  Yes,  bound  to  come  right,"  he  said, 
compelled  to  stop. 

**  I  say,  Desborough,"  cried  Reggy 
Wheeler,  by   his    side,    **  I  've    only  just 


heard   of  it.      AwfuHv  glad.     You're    in 
luck " 

**  I  think  we  might  start  again,"  said 
Archie,  placing  an  arm  on  Ethel's  waists 

**  !\Ir.  Wheeler  might  have  said  some- 
thing to  me,"  she  murmured.  **  How 
quickly  news  travels!  " 

"Thanks  to  Mrs.  Mavhew." 

**  You  don't  mind  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  Mind  !     Of  course  I  'm  delighted." 

**  You  will  ask  Lily  for  the  next  dance  .^*' 
.said  Ethel,  as  he  led  her  to  a  seat. 

"  Not  the  next,  1  'm  afraid.  I  *m  booked 
for  Mrs. — Mrs.  Ravenscroft,"  he  answered- 

**  I  suppose  you  admire  her,"  said  Ethel. 
**  Everybody  does.  I  think  she's  rather 
cold."' 

*'  Well,"  asked  Florence,  a  little  later, 
"  did  Miss  Bannister  add  her  congratula- 
tions to  the  rest  ?  " 

**  No,  she  didn't  say  anything.  I  don't 
fancv  she  knows,"  he  saitl  ruefullv. 

*'Take  me  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Mayhew, 
Archie  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  say,  the  band  is  just  beginning. 
Don't  let 's  lose  a  bar,  Florence." 

"  What  a  dear,  foolish  boy  you  are  ! " 
she  whispered,  pressing  his  arm. 

Presently  Archie  went  to  ask  Mrs. 
IMayhew  for  a  dance,  as  Ethel  suggested, 
but  after  a  few  minutes  came  to  a  stand- 
still. Without  a  word  of  warning  Lily 
darted  towards  Florence,  a  few  yards 
away,  Archie  compulsorily  but  reluctantly 
following:. 

*'  1  was  so  delighted ! "  said  Mrs.  Mayhew, 
a  four  months'  bride,  who  regarded  any 
marriage  as  excellent.  **  Please  tell  me 
who  it  is  ?  " 

**  Ask  i\Ir.  Desborough,"  answered 
Florence,  smiling. 

'*  Who  is  he  ? — pray  tell  me,  Mr. 
Desborough  ! " 

**  You  should  spare  a  man's  blushes,"  said 
Reggy  Wheeler,  who  was  Florence's  partner. 

**  But  which  man's  ? "  Mrs.  Mayhew 
persisted. 

"  Desborough's,  of  course.  Congratulate 
him,  Mrs.  Mayhew." 

**  I  have  congratulated  3Ir.  Desborough,"' 
she  said,  looking  bewildered. 

*'Then  vou  knew  all  the  time!"  cried 
Florence. 
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"Of  course,  I   knew   Mr.  Dcsboruu^'li 

was  goinK  to  marn-  Ethol " 

"  Shall  we  ilancc  again,  Mr.  Wlieolt-r .- " 


vou  to  a  seat,  Mrs.  ^[ajiiew,"  saiti 
and  liaviiig  (lepositeil  his  jiarlnor,  1 
tor  the  rcfn-slimenl-room.     Aflcr  a 


sakl  l-U>r.Tco, 
Artlii.-. 

-  ]  think,  if 
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Major  Masterton,  **  got  to  congratulate 
you !  " 

"  How 's  that  ? " 

**  Going  to  be  married " 

"  I  say;  Masterton,"  said  Archie  reck- 
lessly, *•  would  vou  mind  telling  me  whom 
to  ?  " 

•*  You  ought  to  know,  don*t  you  know," 
answered  Masterton,  looking  at  Archie's 
empty  glass. 

"  Well,  I  'm  blessed  if  I  do,  anyhow," 
cried  Archie,  walking  towards  the  door, 
where  he  met  Ethel. 

**  Thank  you,"  she  said,  bowing  dis- 
missal to  her  partner. 

**  May  I  ? "  asked  Archie,  offering  his 
arm. 

**  Take  me  somewhere  so  that  we  can 
talk,"  she  said,  just  touching  his  sleeve  with 
her  finger-tips. 

He  gloomily  led  her  to  the  conservatory 
which  had  been  formed  on  the  wide  balcony 
of  I.ady  Carradin*s  house.  There  were 
other  couples  present,  but  soon  after  the 
band  began  to  play  they  departed,  and 
Archie  was  alone  with  Kthel. 

**  I— 1  don't  understand,"  she  said  wearily. 
"*  You  told  me  you  loved  me " 

**  1  do  love  you,"  he  answered,  siltini;  by 
her  side. 

**  That  was  only  a  few  hours  ai^o,"  she 
insisted. 

**  I  swear  it  was  true,  Kthel." 

**  Then  you  are  not  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Mrs.  Ravenscroft  .■-  '  she  askud, 
J>rightening. 

**  Well,  vou  see " 

•*  Oh,  if  it  is  true,  please  tell  mt- !  "  she 
cried. 

**  Of  course,  it 's  true  in  a  way,"  he 
admitted. 

'*  In  what  way  }  " 

•'You  see,  Kthel,  I  didn't  know.  I 
thought  you  meant  what  you  said " 

**  Do  tell  me  the  plain  truth,'*  she 
ilemanded.  **  Are  you  going  to  marry 
^Irs.  Ravenscroft }  " 

'*  The  plain  truth  is  that  I  haven't  the 
remotest  notion  what  I  'm  goins;  to  do,"  he 
replied  dejectedly. 

••  You  did  ask  her  to  be  your  wife, 
then  }' 

••  Yes " 


y*  Yet  you  let  me — oh,  it  was  shame- 
ful!" Ethel  cried  angrily,  and  began  to 
unbutton  her  left-hand  glove. 

"  Don't  do  that,"  he  urged.  **  People 
will  be  coming.  Uj>on  my  word,  1  *m 
immensely  sorry,"  he  said,  as  she  battled 
with  her  tears  and  lost.  **  1  know  1  'ni  an 
awful  brute,  but  1  didn't  mean  to " 

**  You  took  a  miserable  advantage  of 
me,"  she  insisted.  **  You  let  me — let 
me  expose  myself  because  I — because  I 
thought  you " 

•*  I  do,  Ethel ;  upon  my  soul  I  do !  " 

**  Then  why  did  you  wish  to  marr}-  Mrs. 
Ravenscroft  }  "  she  demanded. 

**  It's  no  use  trying  to  explain.  Besides, 
I  don't  know,"  he  answered  lamelv. 

**  You  admit  you  did  wish  to  marr}*  her !  ** 

**  I  suppose  I  did.  Yes,  I  did  at  the 
time " 

**  Perhaps  she  won't  marry  you  now," 
Kthel  suggested  eagerly. 

'*  Perhaps  she  won't.  I  hope  she  won't." 

**  1  would  sooner  die  ! "  cried  Ethel,  rising 
abruptly.     **  Take  me  to  Mrs.  Mayhew." 

**  Hadn't  you  better  wait  a  few  minutes.-" 
he  hinted.  **  People  will  .see — your  face, 
vou  know." 

'*  1  'ni  not  crying,"  she  retorted  indig- 
nantly. 

"Of  course  not,  only  tlx'y  might  think 
you  had  been." 

"  If  you  don't  take  me  back  I  shall  go 
alone,"  she  insiste<l,  and  offering  his  arm, 
Archie  led  her  ba<  k  into  the  ball-room, 
past  Florence  Ravenscrolt,  who  was  sur- 
rountled,  as  usual,  by  a  group  of  men. 
lie  led  Kthel  to  Mrs.  Mayhew,  who 
received  him  with  an  icv  stare,  then  with 
a  sigh  of  relief  Archie  hurried  to  make 
his  wav  out  of  the  house.     But  at  the  d<K)r 

m 

Florence's  voice  arrested  him. 

**  I  shall  expect  you  at  eleven  to-morrow 
morning,  Archie.  At  least,  it  will  be  tl;is 
morning,"  she  said,  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles. 


C'HAPrKR    111. 

*•  Archie,  you  don't  look  very  well  this 
morning,"  said  Mrs.  Ravenscroft,  when  he 
entered  her  room  at  the  appointed  hour. 

**  The  fact  is  I  didn't  get  much  sleep," 
he  answered,  lookhig  into  his  hat. 
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*•  Didn't  you  ?  Now  even  my  curiosity 
to  hear  what  you  would  say  for  yourself 
didn't  keep  me  awake.  Do  sit  down/' 
said  Florence. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  he  exclaimed,  **  I 
hardly  know  how  to  explain." 

••  You  declared  there  was  nothing 
between  you  and  Kthel  Bannister  !  " 

"  There  was  nothing — then,"  he  said. 

**  And  now  ?  "  she  asked. 

**  There  's  certainly  nothing  between  me 
and  Ethel  now,"  he  answered  ruefully. 

•'Then  why  did  Mrs.  Mayhew  con- 
,gratulate  you  ?  "  she  demanded. 

**  I  'm  not  responsible  for  Mrs.  May- 
liew " 

**  Oh,  dear,  no  !  Your  responsibilities 
are  quite  heavy  enough  without  that.  But, 
candidly — and  you  '11  admit  1  have  a  right 
to  candour— 1  suppose  she  knew  what  she 
ivas  talking  about  ?  " 

'*  Well,  yes " 

**  Do  you  think  you  have  acted  quite — 
•quite  nicely,  Archie  ?  "  asked  Plorence. 

•*  Of  course,  I  can  understand  vou  're  a 
little  annoyed,"  he  said  apologetically. 

•*  My  dear  man,  1  'm  not — I  'm  nut  in 
the  least  annoyed.  If  you  're  in  a  mess,  I 
-want  to  help  you  out  of  it " 

**  Awfully  good  of  you,  Florence  !  " 

'*  1  never  go  in  for  half  measures,"  she 
uaid.  •*  If  I  hadn't  rather  believed  in  you, 
I  suppose  the  difficulty  wouldn't  have 
arisen.  Only  as  you  asked  me  to  marry 
you  last  Monday,  1  feel  naturally  curious 
to  hear  why  you  asked  Ethel  to  be  your 
■wife  yesterday." 

**  I  didn't,"  he  answered  eagerly. 

*•  Well,  suppose  you  tell  me  exactly 
-what  you  did." 

He  fidgetted  in  his  chair,  showing  no 
alacrity  to  begin.  Presently  he  glanced 
into  Florence's  face,  and  could  not  help 
remarking  that  it  looked  more  beautiful 
than  ever  this  morning. 

"  The  fact  is,  I  asked  Ethel  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,"  he  said.  **Then  we  fell  out. 
and  I  thought  it  was  all  over." 

"  You  didn't  tell  me  this,"  she  answered. 
"  I  suppose  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  you 
came  here  in  a  fit  of  pique  !  " 

"  It  wasn't  that  at  all,"  Archie  protested. 
^'I'm  not  an  impulsive  man.     I  thought 


the  matter  out,  and  I — I  fancied  I  had 
i.iade  a  mistake,  you  know.  I  had  always 
admired  you.  immensely',  and  I  thought 
you  would  suit  me  better." 

**  That  was  complimentary  and  nice  of 
you ;  but  what  happened  next  ?  "  asked 
Florence. 

*'  You  see,  I  had  a  telegram  from 
Kthel  yesterday  asking  me  to  go  to 
see  her." 

**  You  went,  of  course  I  " 

**  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  thought 
it  over  and — yes,  I  went.  When  I  got 
there — well,  Ethel  met  me,  just  as  if 
there  hadn't  been  any  hitch,  don't  you 
know." 

**  The  woman  tempted  you  and  you  fell, 
poor  darling  !  "  exclaimed  Florence. 

•'  I  don't  mean  that,"  Archie  stammered. 
**The  fact  is,  every  word  I  say  makes  me 
seem  an  awful  bounder.  Upon  my  honour, 
it  was  a  difficult  situation !  I  asked  you 
to  marry  me  in  perfectly  good  faith,  but 
when  Ethel,  vou  understand " 

•*  Oh,  entirely  1 " 

•'  She  asked  me  to  put  on  the  ring 
again,  and  she  looked  so  awfully — she 
seemed  so  set  upon  it — I " 

"  In  short,  you  put  it  on,"  said  Florence. 

*'  Yes,  that 's  just  it,"  he  admitted. 

**  Now,  will  you  tell  me  where  I  was  to 
come  in.'*"  she  asked,  turning  the  ring 
which  he  had  placed  on  her  own  finger 
three  days  ago.  *'  I  fancy  I  am  in  a  rather 
undignified  position.  Everybody  knows — 
I  have  even  written  to  my  people.  Don't 
vou  think  mv  situation  is  a  little  embar- 


rassing too  f 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  said,  rismg 
and  approaching  her  chair.  **  I  respect 
you  a  lot  too  much  to — to  pain  you.  I 
am  willing  to  do  all  I  can,  only " 

**  England  is  a  monogamous  country — 
exactly  !  As  I  saitl,  I  want  to  help  you 
out,  and  the  wisest  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
write  to  Ethel — you  can  write  here.*  she 
added,  aixl  going  to  the  secretary,  took 
therefrom  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

**  I   detest   writing  about   this    sort    of 
thing ! "  he  cried,  as  she  placed  the  pen 
and   ink   on   a   small   table   at   his    side 
'*  You    can    say  more    in   half  a    dozen 
words " 
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**  It  isn't  necessary  to  say  much," 
Florence  insisted.  **  A  few  words  will  be 
quite  sufficient." 

"  Besides,  there 's  nothing  to  write 
about,"  Archie  protested.  "  Ethel  wouldn't 
marrv  me  to  save  her  life — I  mean  even 
if — ^" 


"  She  still  has  the  ring  1 " 

*'  Yes,  but " 

"  Just  write  a  sweet  little  note,  asking 
her  to  return  it,  Archie,"  said  Florence, 
resting  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  Archie 
took  the  pen  and  pressed  the  nib  on  his 
thumbnail.  After  staring  blankly  at  the 
grey  note-paper  for  several  seconds,  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair. 

**  I  'm  blessed  if  I  know  how  to  begin,** 
he  cried,  looking  up  into  her  face. 

**  Say  *  Dear  Ethel,'  "  she  suggested,  and 
having  written  accordingly,  Archie  stareil 
at  the  paper  again. 

**  Look  here,  Florence,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  there  's  no  need  to  write  !  We  Ml  just 
let  things  slide." 

**  Quite  enough  sliding  already,  my 
dear  man.  Suppose  I  dictate.  '  Dear 
Ethel,'"  she  5aid,  as  he  took  the  pen, 
**  *  Nobody  regrets  more  than  I  do  the 
humiliating  position  in  which  you  have 
been  placed.  I  ought  to  have  informed 
you  that  I  had  arranged  to  marry  Mrs. 
Ravenscroft' — or  you  may  say  Florence, 
if  vou  like,  dear " 

**  Mrs.  Ravenscroft  will  do,"  said  Archie 
gloomily. 

**  * — Arranged  to  marry  Mrs.  Ravens- 
croft in  about  a  month's  time.  Will  vou 
send  the  ring  to  Granville  Chambers  ?  '" 

**  Better  not  say  anything  about  the 
ring,"  exclaimed  Archie. 

** That's  the  gist  of  it,"  Florence 
insisted.  **  *  With  many  apologies,  1 
remain,  yours  sincerely,  Archibald '—  put 
that  in  full  —  *  Archibald  Desborough.* 
Here's  an  envelope,"  she  said,  looking 
over  his  shoulder  while  he  slowly  read 
and  folded  the  note. 

"I'll  slip  this  into  the  post  at  once, 
and  have  done  with  it,"  he  cried,  rising 
presently  with  a  more  cheerful  air. 

**  You  need  not  trouble,"  said  Florence. 
**  My  maid  shall  take  it  before  luncheon." 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  bothering  you !  " 


**  Not  at  all.  Of  course,"  she  added, 
**you  are  going  to  Mrs.  Marshall's  to- 
night. You  see,  I  have  my  reputation  to 
consider.  The  more  we  are  seen  together 
just  now  the  better.  You  can  dine  here- 
at  eight,  and  take  me  on  later." 

**  Thanks  verv  much,"  said  Archie. 

'*  Now  you  may  go,"  she  suggested- 
**  I  had  arranged  to  see  about  —  well,, 
about  my  trousseau,  and  that  is  why  1 
asked  you  to  come  so  early.  I  intend  to* 
have  a  good  morning's  shopping.  You  see, 
there  's  not  a  great  deal  of  time  to  spare."' 

'*  I  'm  sure  it  will  bother  you  to  send 
that  letter,*'  said  Archie,  taking  his  hat. 

**  No,  no ;  it  won't  be  any  trouble.- 
(iood-bvc ;  you  mustn't  forget  you  dine  here- 
at  eight,"  cried  Florence  as  he  left  the- 
room. 

CHAPTKR   IV. 

At    half-past  two   o'clock   that  afternoon 
history     repeated     itself.       Archie     Des- 
borough was  sitting  in  his  rooms,  smoking- 
a  \n\n\  when  a  telegram  arrived  as  it  had 
done  the  previous  day,  and  again  it  bade* 
him  come  to  Bailev's  Hotel  at  four  o'clock.- 
Hut  there  was  one  significant  difference  n 
instead  of  being  signed  "Ethel,"  its  last^. 
word  was  **  Bannister." 

l^thel's  mother,  he  thought,  eager  to 
relieve  herself  concerning  her  daughter's 
outrai^^ed  feelings  !  Much  as  Archie  would 
have  liked  to  avoid  the  interview,  he  felt 
compelled  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it,  and  four 
o'clock  accordingly  found  him  entering 
the  room  where  Ethel  luul  welcomed 
him  with  charming  yet  fatal  cordiality 
vesterdav. 

The  mistake  was  not  repeated  ;  indeed, 
Archie  was  surprised  to  see  Ethel  instead 
of  Mrs.  Bannister,  whom,  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  sooner  have  £aced. 
He  stopped  a  foot  from  the  threshold; 
she  regarded  him  with  marked  disfovour 
from  the  hearthrug. 

**  You — you  got  my  letter,"  said  Archie 
with  an  unpleasant  sensation  of  coldness. 

**  It  is  in  the  other  room,"  Plthel  replied. 
**  I  don't  know  whv  she  should  have  sent 
it  to  me.  Is  Mrs.  Ravenscroft  quite  ^vell 
this  morning  }  "  she  asked  with  elaborate 
politeness. 
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"  Oh,  Florence  is  all  right  I "  cried 
Archie, 

"  Vou  may  as  well  take  this,"  said  Etht-1, 
bringing  the  ring  from  her  pocket. 

"  1  'm  really  awfully  aorr>- ;  I  don't  knoiv 


"  Doesn't  Mrs.  Bannister^^loesn't  she 
want  to  see  me.'"  he  demanded. 

"  Neither  my  mother  nor  I  ever  desire 
to  sec  you  again,  Mr.  Desboroiigh,"  said 
Ethel,  looking  up  at  the  cornice. 


ihl  Elhel. 


what  to  say,"  he  stammered,  holding  forth 
his  right  hand. 

"No  need  to  say  anything,"  shc 
answcred,  giving  Archie  the  ring.  "  The 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  away  befort- 
my  mother  comes  home." 


"  But  you  sent  mo  a  telegram  !  " 
"  The  last  thing  we  should  have  done,'' 
shi-  retorted.     "  I  shall  never  forgive  myself 
for  SL-nding  the  telegram  yesterday," 

"  I  had  a  telegram,  anyhow,  and  that 's 
why  I  'm  here,"  Archie  protested. 
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**  I  wondered  at  your  effrontery,"  she 
said  coldly.     **  I  will  fetch  your  letter." 

"  Oh,  1  say,  Ethel,  I  don't  want  the 
wretched  thing,"  he  cried,  as  she  walked 
to  the  door.  He  opened  it,  and  she 
swept  out  of  the  room  with  her  head  in 
the  air;  but  before  Archie  had  time  to 
collect  his  thoughts  Ethel  re-entered. 

*'  Here  's  your  letter,  Mr.  Desborough," 
she  said,  handing  a  bulky  envelope,  with 
the  seal  unbroken,  addressed  to  himself, 
'*  care  of  Miss  Bannister,"  in  Florence's 
handwriting. 

"  This  isn't  what  1  meant  !  "  he  cried, 
breaking  the  seal,  while  P^thel  watched 
intently. 

**  Is  the  enclosure  for  me  ?  "  she  de- 
manded, seeing  its  superscription. 

"  Perhaps  Florence  sent  the  telegram," 
exclaimed  Archie,  hastily  thrusting  his 
own  letter  to  F2thel  in  his  pocket. 

*'  Perhaps  you  will  give  me  my  letter  !  " 
she  insisted,  holding  out  her  right  hand. 

*'  I  'm  going  to  read  you  this  first,"  he 
said,  scanning  its  contents  hastily. 

*  Mv  mother  will  be  back " 

**  I  don't  care,"  he  said,  with  his  eyes 
still  on  Florence's  letter. 

**  I  think  you  will,"  answered  Ethel 
significantly. 

'*  *  Dear  Archie,'  "  he  read  aloud,  "  *  I 
could  not  let  you  off  without  a  little  of 
the  punishment  you  richly  deserve,  though 
<:ircumstances  make  me  more  lenient 
than  I  might  have  been.  I  am  not  sure 
I  shouldn't  have  made  vou  marrv  me  as  a 
penance.  However,  here  is  your  letter, 
which  I  have  given  you  the  opportunity  to 
deliver  in  person — if  you  choose.  As  for 
me,  I  made  a  mistake,  and  there  's  an  end 
of  it. — Vours  sincerely,        Florenxe.' 


» »» 


"If  that  is  all,  I  will  ask  you  to  go 
away,  Mr.  Desborough,"  said  Ethel. 

"  It  isn't,"  returned  Archie.  **  There  's 
ii  postscript.  *  P.S.,'  '*  he  read,  **  *  On  my 
arrival  at  home  last  night  I  found  a  letter. 
Dick  Hambledon  is  coming  back  to 
F.ngland.     I  daresay  you  remember  Dick.' 


Dick  Hambledon  !  "  Archie  exclaimed. 
**  That's  the  Johnny  Florence  was  going 
to  marry  before  old  Ravenscroft  turned 
up!" 

**  I  know  nothing  about  Mrs.  Ravens- 
croft's  affairs,  and  I  don't  want  to  know," 
retorted  Ethel.  **  Will  you  kindly  give 
me  my  letter  ?  " 

*'  No,  I  won't,"  he  said  stoutly.  **  Look 
here,  Flthel,  vou  didn't  mean  all  vou  saitl 
in  the  conservatory  last  night !  " 

**  Indeed  I  did  and  I  do.  After  the 
way  you  treated  me !  To  come  here 
without  a  word  about  that  woman " 

**  Upon  my  word,  you  know,  you  didn't 
give  me  time,"  Archie  protested.  **  You 
were  awfully  nice — yesterday.  I  did  intend 
to  tell  you,  but  when  you  put  your  arms 
round  mv  neck " 

**  Oh,  you  add  insult  to  injury !  "  she 
cried,  turning  away  with  a  blush. 

**  When  you  sent  me  away  three  weeks 
ago — well,  I  was  rather  mad.  That's 
just  how  it  was " 

*'  I  have  asked  you  to  go,  Mr.  Des- 
borough," said  Ethel. 

**  But  vou  don't  really  mean  it,  dear." 

**  (}ood-bye !  "  she  said  with  a  quiver- 
ing lip,  and  walked  towards  the  door. 

**  It  's  not  going  to  be  *  Good  -  bye,* 
Ethel.  I  confess  I  was  wrong — that's 
one  to  each  of  us,  you  remember.  Let 
me  put  this  on  once  more,"  he  suggested, 
taking  out  the  ring. 

"  How  could  I  ever  trust  you  again.-'" 
she  demanded  rather  wistfully.  **  Next 
week  you  might  be  asking  some  other 
woman " 

"No,  1  have  done,"  said  Archie 
vehemently. 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  my  mother  and 
Lily  !\Iayhew  and  everybody.^"  asked 
Flthel,  looking  at  the  ring. 

**  Say  it  was  all  a  mistake — so  it  was. 
If  I  had  dreamed  you  would  relent  I 
shouldn't  have  done  it.  Come,  FIthel." 
She  sighed  with  an  air  of  resignation  as 
she  held  out  her  left  hand.  Then  Archie 
replaced  the  ring. 
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EXPLORAT/DXS  I.\    SCRTKHRAXKAX   FRAXCK. 


-I -'UK  sea,  with  its   Kiiii.. 

1.  and  treacherous  calm  : 
miitintains,  with  the  solriiiii 
(Icsolati-  [)caks;  the  solitudr 
(ort'Sis — these  ha^■c  l>eini  ui  - 
coniiii  ihrir  meeii  of  aiimir- 
niioii  byusall;  but  moM  >it 
lis  Iread  our  mother-earlii 
without  realising  that  sin- 
hfiMs  in  her  b'.jsom  a  sliirr 
of  mhcr  marvels  qiiilc  a-. 
great  and  mysterious- 
grottoes,  caverns,  palaces, 
and  another  world  with  rocks, 
stn-ams,  lakes,  and  animals. 

It    is   by   means   of  <lee|' 
gtdlii-s,    called     in     Cerilral 

enahleil  to  Lommunicate  with 
this  subterranean  Nature.  Ot" 
all  sizes,  shapes,  and  aspe<t>. 
they  are  objects  of  terror  to 
the  shepherds,  who,  uliiif 
driving  away  their  lloeks, 
huniedly  cross  themselv.s  ; 
these  pits  are  also  dangerous 
snares  for  wavfarcrs  and 
animals.  While  some  ar.- 
n-Iatively  narrow,  otiiers 
attain  to  a  eircumferenei'  ul 
330  fi.  There  are  some  of 
enormous  depth  (such  as 
thp"Aven  de  Rabanel,"  iii 
Herault,  636  ft..  and  that 
of  Trebiciano,  in  Austria. 
g6q  ft.),  where  the  fall  of  a 
Mone  is  unheard,  and  ot.i- 
proach  the  edge  without  U-i 
Down  there  in  the  darkness 
out  into  spacious  halls,  ci 
passages,      \^'ho  knows 


they    were     formed }       From     tlu- 
distant  ages  water    from    the  surfai  1 
been  infiltrating  through  the  grouiiil, 
ping  through  fissures,  it  has  uiuIiti 


rocks 


.lis 


rlin.i;   giddy, 
caves   open 

what    ciwch 


siniegrated  successively 
layers  undeme.ilh.  thus  gradually  lii.i 
ing  nut  of  the  earth's  crust  these  "  <  'ri 
Saucejians."      How  many  centuries 
it   have   taken    for    these    ever  -  driji 
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of  sucU  a 


idcrgrounj 

In  Austria, 

,e    cxplor- 

and  the 


pearls  to  form  ravines  and  wel 
vast  and  unfathomable  extent ! 
Tor  long  periods  these  i 
t-aves  have  remained  unknown. 
.■^chmidl  had  commenced  so 
ations  ;  but  he  had  feiv 
ivork  was  not  successfully  renewed  until 
1883.  It  Has  at  about  this  date  that 
M.  Martel,  a  i-renchman,  rtsoKcd  to 
discover  the  secret  beauties  of  the 
^'.avens"of  hisnalivi'  land.  For  many  years 
lie  was  engafjed  in  investigating  the  gorges 
of  the  Tarn,  the  Jonle,  the  Doiirbre,  ami 
the  plains  of  the  Cansses.  During  his 
wanderings  hu  had  frequently  come 
upon  gaping  orifices  and  unfaihumcii 
«clls,  and  having  heard  aboui  the  Austrian 
explorations,  lie  set  himself  to  find  out 
whether  these  "avens"  might  not  be  the 
entrances  to  a  subterranean  world  holding 
wealth  and  splendour  equal  to  the  marvels 
spoken  of  abroad.     Thus  it  was  that  he 


death,  he  worked  with  never- (lagging  zeal ; 
and  such  an  enterprise  is  veritably  an 
arduous  expeduion,  the  rubbish  having 
had  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  by  slow 
degrees  in  trucks  as  he  proceeded.  First 
come  the  plumb  -  lines,  long  enough  to 
.sound  the  abyss  to  be  penetrated ;  then 
rope  -  ladders  for  the  descent,  let  down 
bv  windlasses  and  pulleys,  and  some- 
times a  stick  attached  to  the  end 
()f  the  ropes  for  a  seat.  Next  come 
the  iron  ladders  for  escalading  the  walls, 
spades,  hammers,  cutting-tools,  and  the 
|Hjts  of  white  paint  for  marking  the  route  ; 
for,  as  with  Hop-o'-my -Thumb,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  leave  traces  of  the  «ay  taken. 

The  underground  rivers  discovered  by 
.M.  Marlel  in  his  early  descents  led  to  his 
use  of  a  portable  canvas  boat,  verj-  light 
and  3ct  strong  (the  Osg,«>d  or  the  Bcrthm, 
named  after  their  inventors).  Then  the 
e\]>lorer  donned  a  special  costume,  thick 


began  in  1888  the  scientific  exploration  of 
the  natural  caves  existing  under  French 
territory.  Heedless  of  the  warnings  of 
ih:'    peasants,   who    foretold    his    certain 


enough  not  to  tear  against  rocks,  and  to 
keep  out  cold,  draughts,  and  damp.  A 
short  apprenticeship  taught  him  the 
necessity    of   a    bag    containing    certain 
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indispensable  objects,  such  as  a  compass, 
iarge  stearic  candles,  magnesium,  thermo- 
meters, baraineters,  horns  and  whistles 
for  signalling,  maps,  pencils,  paper  for 
-topographical  charts, 
■chocolate,  mm,  and  steel 
for  striking  a  light  in  case 
matches  are  rendered  use- 
less by  an  untimely  bath. 
But  once  down,  how  to 
-communicate  with  ihusu 
^uve  ?  The  convergence 
At  the  top  of  these  '■  avens" 
is  such  that  at  ninetv  fctl 
■oi  depth  the  voice  only 
travels  as  a  confused  hum, 
so  that  M.  Marte!  conceived 
the  idea, after  1SS9,  of  using 
portable  telephones  similar 
to  those  of  the  army,  h 
is  strange  to  listen  to  these 
fragments  of  dialogne. 
"Stop!"  cried  the  nas;il 
tones  of  the  receiver,  "'iny 
candle  is  out  .  .  .  wait  a 
moment  I  Good  gracious ! 
it's  immense;  I  really  Ix- 

Jie^e  there  is "     Hurc 

a  iah  of  stones,  wliich 
-thnatens  to  injure  tlHt  ex- 
■plorer,  prevents  the  heariny 
■ot  more.  This  fortunately 
proving  nothing  uorse  than 
4  warning,  the  conversation 
u  renewed:  "  I.ei  i;«." 
"Take care;  shall  weccmc 
4I0WII  ?  "  "No,  it's  all 
tight."  "Splendid,  capital ! 
What  a  find!  "  The  first  and  perhaps 
most  dangerous  exploit  of  "SI.  Martel, 
the  "  traveller  in  holes,"  as  he  was 
called  by  the  countrj'side,  was  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  I'adirac  cave,  whicli  he 
Accomplished  in  three  journeys.  This 
has  a  circular  opening  in  a  flat  field 
with  nothing  to  indicate  its  ne4ghbour- 
hood.  It  is  only  when  standing  close  liy 
that  a  gigantic  pit  can  be  perceived,  from 
which  one  instinctively  recoils.  1 1  measures 
^5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  273  ft.  in  clrcum- 
fereocfl.  "On  the  gth  of  July,  i88g," 
Tecounts  M.  Martel,  "  1  attempted  for  the 
first  time  the  entire  descent.     I  arrived  at 


the  ed^  of  the  gulf  with  my  two  staunch 
guides,  Emilc  Foulquier  and  I.ouis 
Armand,  and  six  assistants  carrying  an 
equipment    weighing  about  8  cwt.     The 


soundings  announced  i6z  ft.  depili.  Uy 
tlif  aid  of  the  rope  I  descended  the  first 
nitigs  of  the  ladder,  feeling  keenly  exuiled. 
In  what  unknown  world  should  I  find  niy- 
.sclf  trans]iorlcd  as  though  by  magic  .'  In  a 
few  niinulcs  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  which  had  made  me  somewhat 
;riddy  by  twisting  round  and  round,  I 
undid  the  rope,  which  was  pulled  up  at  a 
given  signal,  leaving  me  alone  in  the 
de])ihs.  The  first  impression  was  fantastic. 
!t  was  like  looking  through  a  telescope  at 
a  circle  of  blue  sky,  and  the  vertical, 
nearly  violet  light  illumined  the  well 
with    reflections    such    as   I     have    never 
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seen  elsewhere.  At  the  border  ■i>f  the 
circle  appeared  the  diminutive  iieads 
of  my  companions,  who  were  lyinjf  flat 
on  the  ground  to  look  down  on  mc. 
Hnw  far  off  aiui  high  up  they  seemed ! 
At  the  mouth,  and  wherever  a  ledge  in 
the  vast  funnel  permitted,  hung  graceful 
plants,  children  of  damp  and  shade, 
clematis,  fern,  hartstonguc."  The  hmtom 
of  the  well  measured  195  ft.  in  dianieier, 
630  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, 
pa, sage,  fr, 


which  opened  an 
arcade  90 ft.  high, 
disclosed  itself  t'l 

the  explorer,  full 
of    the     decom- 

P< 

sing  corpses  ol 
imals     fallen 

do 

vn  the  gulf. 
'Mv      com- 

panions  rejoined 
me,    llie    faithful 

A 

r  m  a  n  d,       a 

pe 

isant  from  the 

ighbourhood. 

an 

i      IHO      other 

fri 

■nds.Foiilquii-r 
d   (iaupilial. 
■     quickly    lit 

stly  got   aloi 


suddenly   v 
camo      upon 


plunged    directly  i.>'-"„M,  , 

into  an  impene- 

trahle  fissure.  To  the  rightanoilii-r  p:[ssrige 
began,  up  which  we  went,  clitiibius  on  hands 
and  knees  and  half  under  water,  only  til  tiiid 
the  roof  so  low  as  to  bar  all  passaLf.'.  \\\- 
retraced  our  steps  and  trii-d  anoi!i,T  ■ipiii- 
ing  out  of  the  large  arcade:  tin-  -■luid- 
ings  here  gave  tSo  ft.  IVsccn.liiiL;  hy 
a  rope-ladder,  we  found  a  sm;dl  i;n>Ho 
leading  down  to  a  third  well,  ai  tin-  tmit 
of  which  water  gurgled.  Wiih  tli.'  aid  of 
our  knees  and  ellwiws  we  descend:-.!,  and 
before   our    astonished    eyes  app;Mred    a 


monumental  avenue,  i)o  <ir  1 00  ft.  high 
and  from  5  to  t  o  ft.  wide,  bordering 
a  stream.  Erom  the  darkness  on 
cither  side  legions  of  frightened  bats 
brushed  against  us,  and  we  lit  the  mag- 
nesium ;  but  it  was  Insufficient.  The 
stream  increased  in  volume,  and  at  last 
filled  all  the  space  between  the  two  per- 
pendicular walls.  It  was  impossihlc  logo 
farther  afoot,  and  as  the  (hgrn'i/  had  been 
left  above,  wc 
were  ..bliged  to 
go  back. 


sonl.  and,  em- 
barked in  the 
av«»/,  we  fol- 
lowe<l  with  the 
magnesium  light 
the  avenue  aban- 
e<l     the    day 


!>efnr 


\.h>- 


'.      In    Iront 
i  the  gallery 

cd  into  four 


b 

zarre  bas-reliefs 

<ha!i. 
nd  St,. 

■  in    da/ 
pi.->'  i'f 

ling   carlionate 
ties,    brackets, 
vhite  and  pink 

-iiUiUa 

t     up     to    the 

III    (.0 

n    90  a, 

ii;li.      Water  is 

tand  SI 

ulearlist 

thai  hascre.ilcd 

vcll.ius 

d.'oiraii. 

IS.      Kach  little 

ing  ilir 

m.LTli  Ih. 
in  >|iianl 

bmesK.ne    has 
\-  cif  carbonate 

afterw; 
to    the 

rds    fidlii 
slonr    a 

■^   and    leaving 
little    ring   of 

stance 

Another 

drop,  trembling 
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uver  this  nng^  -o-entoally  lengthens  it  and 
Jaitsin  its  turn.  Thus  long  and  delicato 
tUDes  are  slowly  I'ormed  around,  which 
calcareous  deposits  accumulate  gradually 
and  stalactites  arise.  I3ut  the  drops  siil 
permitted  to  trickle  have  not  hist  all  thi 
stone  particles  they  have  dissolved.  Th^■^i^ 
cause  dazzling  needles  to  grow  up  froir 
ground  —  the     statagmi 


apparently  veiled  with 
ter,  mount  to  the  dome  ot 
By  degrees  stalagmites  ai 
join,  and  create  columns, 
or  Iwautifutly  tinted  by  oxi. 
faces  gleaming  »ith  innuii 
crv'sials.  .Massive,  ciilossal 
of  grace  and  liglimess,  t 
wondrous  pilbrs  of  these  fa 
where  overcn.wded  de 
veritable  .unaius 
..livide  the  cave  iiiln 
separate  rooms. 
frees  and  statues  u])- 
risc,  here  a  group  uf 
chiselled  fruit  or 
lionets,  there  a  suc- 
cession of  altars, 
trophies,  urns. 

■'Before  this  exlra- 
nrdinarj-  spectacle  we 
were  dumh^ainiosi 
afraid,  without  know- 
ing why.  No  noise 
disturbs  the  inajestie 


;part 


t  alaba 


rvstal    ■ 


are  closed  and 


No  human  soul  has  preceded  us  in  these 
depths  ;  none  know  what  we  see  or  where 
we  go.  We  were  isolated— we  two — far 
from  all  contact  with  life.  Nothing  so 
weirdly  beautiful  had  ever  met  our  eyes, 
and  together,  spontaneously,  we  asked  each 
oilier  the  same  question  :  '.\rt  we  dream- 
ing r" '  Such  sensations  arc  unforgettable." 
Then  began  their  difficulties.  The 
explorers  were  incessantly  slopped  by 
barricades  formed  by  dykes  of  stalagmites 
which  cause  small  lakes,  or  •■goiirs,"  lo 
accumulate,  and  the  boat  had  to  be  passeil 
over  these  barricades.  "  The  roof  betami: 
low,"  continues  M.  Martel,  ■■  the  walls 
approached  eacli  other,  and  we  had  to  lie 
down  Hat  in  the  boat,  break  with  our  heads 
the  small  stalactites  which  impeded  our  way, 
and  occasionally  disembark  and  propel  our 


silei 


of  t 


splend. 


known 
and  tlu 
streameven  is  hushei 
The  only  sound  pe 
c-ived  is  the  falliii 


of  drops  sharp  o 


cording  ti»   tl 
tance,    faint   < 


Hat 


ih:' 

n  tlh.- 
stalagmite.  The 
echocs,  delicately 
gathering  these  varj- 
ina:  tones,  combine 
them  in  a  soft  music, 
infinitely  ]»enetratiiig 
atid  sweeter  than  any 
trrrestriil  harmonies. 
No.  108.    January  iqoi 


THE  CKOTTO  OF  UAKCIUUf. 
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craft  in  order  to  get  along.  At  length  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  *gours'  were  crossed,  and  the 
imknown  still  stretched  out — irresistible. 
Still  forward,  and  always  that  winding, 
interminable  gallery  and  the  dashing  of 
cascades.  \\*e  were  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Padirac,  and  it  was  two 
o'clock.  Willv-nillv  we  had  to  return,  and 
at  seven  in  the  evening  we  were  all  re- 
united on  the  surface,  wet  through,  starvin/;. 
and  furious  at  not  having  discovered  the 
end  of  the  gallery  ;  for  thirteen  hours  we 
had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk." 

{•'ourtcen  months  elapsed  before  I\I. 
Martel  and  his  associates  resumed  the 
cxpetlilion. 

*' Sept.  14,  iK()o,  at  night,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  over  a  thousand,  that 
the  gendarmes  had  some  difliculty  in 
controlling,  and  providetl  with  7  cwt.  of 
baggage  and  provisions,  three  boats  and 
an  electric  lamp,  we  descended  tlu'  ai)y^  >. 
It  was  midnight  when  we  arrived  at  ihe 
spot  wliere  we  had  stoi)ped  the  first  tim<-. 
We  followed  the  course  of  the  river  until  il 
suddenly  disappeared  beneath  the  rf)ck,  but 
found  an  opening  a  few  feet  abovi-  n>  lo 
the  right.  We  had  to  disembark,  uj»  to 
our  waists  in  water, unscrew  the  lloal-boaicU 
from  the  oars,  place  them  across  the  gaj", 
and,  lifting  the  boat  at  arm's  length,  makr 
it  slide  (ner  the  tloat-boards.  TIiun  we 
accomj)lished  the  passage  of  the  *  gours.' 
\\\-  passed  the  ihirty-fd'th  at  five  o'cl(»ck. 
The  damp  stiffened  our  limbs,  and  we 
were  exhaustetl  ;  neither  the  elec  trii  nur 
miner's  lamp  worked  any  longer,  but 
fortunately  the  candles  remained.  The 
•gours*  continued,  and  the  lai>our 
became  superhuman.  Should  we  pri.ss 
further.''  Wc  hesitated — courage  returned, 
however.  Lakes  again,  and  more  lakes, 
till  at  last  we  arrived  at  the  twelfth,  iSo 
feet  in  length.  The  roof  slanted  tlowii, 
forming  a  solid  barrier,  with  never  a  hole 
or  cranny.  The  end  was  reached — Padirae 
was  explored  1  We  returned  to  the  surface 
after  twenty-four  hours,  our  ai)pearann' 
pitiable  and  yet  laughable — clothes  torn 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  candle-grease, 
Jiats  battered,  hands  skinned.  We  had 
travelled  along  a  river  about  three  miles 
long,  forming  itself  into  twelve  lakes,  and 


we  had  climbed  over  thirty-six  barriers,  at 
a  depth  beneath  the  earth's  surface  of 
from  300  to  400  feet." 

These  subterranean  expeditions  oftea 
entail  dangerous  adventures.  For  in.stance. 
during  another  exploration  in  1895  in  the 
Gulf  de  Padirac,  a  sudden  movement  over- 
turned the  Osgmd  in  one  of  the  grotto- 
lakes,  and  M.  Martel  and  his  companions 
were  thrown  into  the  water.  All  llir 
candles  were  extinguished,  and  for  several 
seconds  a  i)rofound  and  terrifying  dark- 
ness ensued.  The  walls  rose  vertical  and 
smooth  from  the  water ;  one  platfonn 
alone,  formed  of  stalagmites,  was  at  a 
little  distance. 

*'  1    fell  out  at  the  further  e.xtrcinilv  ol 

« 

the  lake.  At  first  impeded  by  the  over- 
turned boat,  I  freed  myself  and  swam  all 
round,  trvini^  to  discover  mv  wherealKiut:^ 
by  the  cries  of  my  companions.  Finalk, 
1  si'ized  hold  of  their  hands  and  pulled 
myself  up  beside  them,  and  was  then  able 
to  light  my  matches,  which  had  been  kept 
in  a  metal  box.  The  radiation  from  tluN 
flint  illumination  cheeretl  us  more  than 
the  moNt  brilliant  sunshine." 

Thanks  to  the  engineering  .skill  of  a 
society  under  the  supervision  of  M.  Vire, 
in  Ml  stairways  auvl  footbridges  ha\e  enabled 
the  public  since  Nov.  i,  1898,  to  appreciate 
for  themselves  the  marvels  of  Padirac. 

There  is  not  a  plateau  in  the  Causses, 
not  a  gorge  in  the  Cevennes,  which  M. 
Martel  has  not  thoroughly  investigated — 
not  even  hesitating  to  spend  the  niglit  on 
a  I  amp-beil  at  a  ilepth  of  ninety  feet  (as 
in  the  Grotto  of  naumes-Chaudes\  st» 
that  nothing  should  escape  his  researches. 
Dargilan,  Armand,  Branabiau,  Rabanel,  arc 
the  wonilerful  stages  of  a  ten  years'  cam* 
paign.  The  Grotto  of  Dargilan  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  the  stalag- 
mites and  the  stalaitites  here  creating 
architectural  tormations  known  res|H'ct- 
ivt  'y  i\.s  the  Church  and  the  ]\Ios(|Ui*. 

*'()n  tlu-  occasi«)n  of  the  first  \isii,** 
narrates  M.  ]\Iartel,  "our  companion, 
M.  ral)ie,  remained  behind,  having  only 
a  small  can^lle,  in  one  of  the  passiiges 
known  as  I-.i  C'orde,  and  Louis  Armand. 
our  engineer,  and  I  jiusheil  on  that  dav 
as    far    as   Llie   hn passe  dw  Fuseau.     On 
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hoars.  Our  pre-arranged  series  i)f  signals 
hv  moans  oi  wliistles  and  hornn  liad  for 
somi.'  time  iaileil  to  reach  his  ear,  the 
sound  being  lost  in  the  windings  ol'   tlie 


reluming  to  the  spot  wher 

we  had  left 

our  friend,   kc  found  to  01 

r  dismay  that 

he  was  no  longer  there.     Fo 

r  a  moment  I 

\va>  horrified,  btit  fortunate!* 

,  m  answer  to 

our  desperate  shouts,  we  hearda  faint  voice  grotto.     The  candle  had  gi^ne  out,  and 

inthe  distance.  We  thought  we  had  scarcely  uries  had  not  penetrated  to  us,  so,  bel 

been  separated  half  an  hour,  h  hile  in  realit)-  ing  some  accident  had  happened,  he  ti 

we   had  left  him    alone  for  nearly   three  to  retrace  hi^^  steps  towards  the  openi 
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but  soon  lost  (lis  wav  in  the  dark 
labyrinth.  At  half-past  ciglit  we  quitted 
Ihc  cavern,  all  more  moved  than  we  cared 
to  show.  Prior  to  the  disappearance 
of  Fabii^',  we  had  already  received  a 
slight  .shock.    While  1  was  watching  the 


Expeditions  underground  are  quite  as- 
dangerous  as  the  climbing  of  high 
mountains,  but  this  fact  did  not  deter 
M.  Martel.  After  exploring  subterranean 
France,  hcdirectcd  his  attention  to  England 
and  Spain.  He  travelled  also  as  far  as 
Austria,  to  investigate 
the  celebrated  Adels- 
bcrg  (irotto  in  the 
Caiiiole,  so  vast  that 
it  has  not  yet  been 
seen  in  its  entirety. 
An  underground  river, 
the  Fiuka,  runs 
through  it.  After  an 
expedition  lasting 


dav 


M. 


Impasse  de  TKboiiloment  near  t 
waterfall,  Blanc  and  Armaiid,  who  had 
remained  behind  at  the  entrance  to  ihe 
passage,  saw  a  rock  suddenly  begin  to 
slide — a  boulder  which,  had  it  fallen,  would 
have  hemmed  me  in  and  buried  nie  alive. 
Their  cry  of  horror  caused  ine  t(t  rejoin 
them  at  a  bound,  but  it  was  a  false  alarm. 
The  stone  had  but  shifted  a  few  inches." 


Martel,  regardless  of 
fatigue,  succeeded  in 
extending  the  hitherto 
known  length  by 
nearly  tHo  miles.  Such 
triuniphs  naturally 
spurred  him  on  to 
fresh  efforts.  In  his 
own  words :  "  One 
must  have  undertaken 
these  wonderful  sub- 
terranean explorations 
to  feel  their  fascina- 
tion. .  .  .  One's  im- 
pres.sions  never  grow 
stale.  Despite  all 
previous  discoveries,  it 
is  always  a  fresh  sensa- 
tion lo  us  to  attack 
an  unknown  cave." 

These  hazardoot 
enterprises  have  had 
important  results. 
I'hey  have  stimulated 
a  desire  among  the 
learned  towards  scien- 
tilic  researches  in 
of  great  importance  to 
geologists  in  arriving  at  the  origin  and 
formation  of  caverns.  It  aids  the  study 
of  prehistoric  man  and  extinct  animals, 
and  discloses  a  hitherto  unknown  floia 
and  fauna.  Revealing  as  it  does  hidden 
springs  of  rivers  and  the  secrets  of 
subterranean  waters,  it  is  of  practical 
advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
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In  Oil'  futuri'.  cuviT 

.  «ill  |. 

ubaliK-  sen, 

an.l    l.v 

I'fiisc    liiriwn    into   tin-    K'Tges 

as  rusurvoirs  (o  [iro 
anil  i^igincurii  will  1 
stores   ijf   waliT   u> 
All  i-vcii  grciitir  t-.r 

iiiv  .u-ai 

■  illiio  U 

irrijrai.- 

-St  .lr<;us!.ts 
utiiisi-  tlies, 
till-  \all.-v> 

1h-   rrii.L-r.-. 

Ity  .loino 

I'llill.'UliL- 

ii-iiii;   llu 
.■ariu-(i  u 

isiratmg  the  caiisi-s    ol    variou 

llial     havo     ailacki'il     j)eo[il' 

.,'  >]irii,j;s.  M.  Mart.-l  «ill  Iiav, 

JviTsal  i;ruiitnc!i'.  Thi'  sliej>tit.-ril 

often    wit)  I 
unjustifi- 
able i:on- 

li<lcllL-L', 


^'  r^%^ 


lutcly  ]»un-. 

It    is    now 

made  plain 

that     manr 

Nprings  an- 

fed    from    subterranean    uaters  that  have 

I>ecn  contaminated  bv  bodies  of  animals 


fruni  the  Jf|Hiis  of  the  earth  bvM,  Martel— 
treasures  of  knoivtc<lge  and  Iteaniv. 


CARRIE'S  MYSTERIOUS  LOVER. 


By   PHILIP    VERRILL    MIGHELS. 


DRESSED  in  her  brother's  clothing  as 
she  was,  **  Cowboy  Maggie  "  vaulted 
tigain  to  her  saddle  with  familiar  ease. 

**  It  still  thumps— the  wretched  thing  !  '* 
she  muttered  as  soon  as  the  liorse  began 
to  gallop.  '*  Whoa,  Brutus  !  "  and  turning 
about  in  her  seat,  she  refastened  a  short 
branding-iron  tieil  on  behind. 

She  had  ridden  for  nearlv  an  hour, 
^luring  which  time  this  implement  had 
pounded  up  ami  down  in  a  manner  most 
annoying.  The  jerking  ami  flopping  (;f 
iier  cut-olT  revolver,  slung  at  her  waist, 
was  all  she  felt  like  enduring  in  her  present 
date  of  nervous  tension.  With  nOr  better 
Jight  than  that  afforded  by  the  sky  full  ot 
brilliant  stars,  she  now  made  the  iron  more 
secure.  Having  ridden  to  Kelsey  to  get 
ithc  instrument,  she  was  disinclined  to  hide 
it  by  the  road,  although  she  was  galloping 
straight  away  from  home,  this  night,  to 
Tamahan's  Bar. 

**  Seven  miles  we've  come," she  mused, as 
•she  rode  by  "  the  widow's,"  and  guided  her 
horse  into  Tarnahan  Road.  /'Thru  it's 
thirty  more  to  make.    I  '11  lx?at  them  yet !  " 

Fifty  yards  beyond  the  fork  of  the  roads, 
iher  broncho  suddenly  shied  at  a  dimly 
•seen  object  in  the  brush.  IMaggie  recog- 
nised a  white  calf.  She  assured  her  h(jrse 
^ith  a  touch  and  a  murmur.  Her  cjuick 
<;yes  then  discovered  a  number  of  (;ther 
calves.  She  knew  the  little  band  at  once. 
There  were  nine  small  heifers,  th(j  pro- 
perty of  Mrs.  Jordan,  **  the  widow." 

**  They  're  all  I  've  got  in  the  world," 
Mrs.  Jordan  had  told  her,  smiling  through 
tears  as  she  spoke,  **  for  Hickey  bought 
up  the  undertaker's  bills  against  me  and 
took  all  my  cows.  He  'd  have  taken  the 
calves,  too,  only  the  lawyers  made  him  stop." 

Maggie  thought  of  this,  and  her  indig- 
nation   rose.      "Hickey  —  the    miserable 


thief ! "  she  sputtered,  as  if  she  spoke  to 
lier  horse.  '*  And  to  think  of  Charlie 
llickey  daring  to  marry  Carrie  Downs! 
I  don't  see  how  she  ever  thouarht  o( 
saving  vi\s.  But  she  shan't — she  shan't — 
not  if  I  liave  to  steal  her  mvself  ami  run 
away!  Could  you  carry  double,  Ikutus, 
after  galloping  thirty-seven  miles  .-'  INIaybc 
you'll  have  to,  and  no  *  ifs '  or  'cans* 
about  it.  But  if  only  1  can  get  there 
ahuad  of  the  wretch,  I  know  she'll  throw 
him  over — I  know  it!  They  must  have 
made  her  take  him.  .  .  .  (iet  up,  Ikutus  ! 
What  are  you  doing  l!  " 

The  horse  had  slowed  down  abruptly 
on  approaching  a  dark  clump  of  willows. 
^Maggie  knew  the  place,  and  immediately 
comprehending  the  broncho's  desire  for 
water,  reined  up  and  permitted  the  animal 
to  walk  in  the  creek  and  to  take  in  half  as 
much  as  he  wanted. 

''That  will  do,"  she  told  him  soon,  and 
spurring  him  out  on  the  bank,  dismounted 
again  to  tighten  up  the  cinch. 

Engaged  as  she  was,  the  girl  now  turned 
luT  head  sharply  aside.  The  sound  of 
hoof- beats  came  from  the  distance,  back 
in  the  road  she  had  travelled  fiv(^  minutes 
before.  Almost  on  the  mcmient,  a  curse 
and  a  shout  indicated  that  two  or  more 
riders  had  discovered  the  calves,  doubtless 
through  the  shying  of  their  bronchos. 
MairiJ:ie  hesitated,  with  iier  hand  on  the 
saddle  to  mount. 

"  Here,  Skete,  hold  on,"  cried  one  of 
the  riders  behind  her ;  **  ain't  these  them 
Jordan  cattle  }  " 

The  girl  recognised  the  nas«il  snarl  of 
Charlie  Hickey.  Her  immediate  impulse 
was  to  get  into  her  saddle  and  race  for 
Tarnahan's  Bar  as  fast  as  her  horse  could 
travel.  She  waited  and  listened,  however, 
eager  to  know  what  might  hat)^)en,  uc»\k 
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that  this  shameless  ruffian  and  scoundrel 
had  discovered  Mrs.  Jordan's  calves. 

What  answer  was  made  by  "  Sketc  "  she 
could  not  determine.  A  murmur  repre- 
sented the  conversation  of  the  men,  who 
had  evidently  halted  in  the  road. 

**  Branded  ? — like  hell !  **  came  the  high 
voice  of  Hickey  again,  in  dispute ;  **  I  tell 
you  I  saw  'em  two  days  ago,  and  not  a 
one  of  *em  ironed.  Can't  nobody  swear 
to  a  calf  unless  it 's  branded.'^  This  is  the 
softest  snap  I  ever  seen.  Here — round 
'em  up  —  send  'em  along.  Bite  *eni, 
Rattler ! "  he  yelled  to  his  horse. 

Blazing  with  righteous  anger,  jNIaggie 
led  her  horse  quickly  to  the  cover  of  the 
willows.  Her  heart  was  beating  with  a 
tumult  of  excitement.  She  was  frantic  to 
know  what  to  do,  but  it  seemed  impossible 
to  ride  away  without  waiting  a  moment  to 
hear  and  see  all  she  could. 

Hickey  had  doubtless  overcome  what- 
ever scruples  his  companion  might  have 
had  concerning  cattle-stealing,  for  with 
many  sounds  of  dashing  through  the 
brush,  the  calves  now  came  running  down 
the  road  and  through  the  water,  "  Skete  " 
grunting  and  Hickey  cursing  bchiml. 

**  Vou  can  take  'em  up  to  the  old  corral 
in  Alder  Cafion,"  shouted  the  thief  in  com- 
mand, **  and  then  you  can  stiike  off  to  Butte 
Ranch  for  the  iron.  You  ought  to  have  it 
on  'em  bv  six  o'clock,  and  then  vou  can 
drive  'em  over  the  summit  to  the  range." 

**  Can't  do  it  alone,"  growled  the  other. 
**  You  better  come  and  help  on  the  job, 
if  you  want  it  done  up  so  sudden." 

**  Me  } "  snarled  Hickey,  as  he  swung 
his  vicious  horse  toward  a  loitering  heifer. 

*'  You  d n  fool,  I  've  got  to  git  a  move 

on  now  to  git  to  my  wedding.  I  told  you 
before,  it's  coming  off  at  daylight.  It's 
got  to  —  we  've  got  to  catch  that  train. 
Bite  'em  !  bite  'em  !  Hey  there  !  Rush 
'em  lively ! " 

The  scurr}'ing  hoofs  beat  up  a  cloud  of 
cold  dust,  felt  rather  than  seen.  Maggie 
issued  from  her  hiding-place  the  instant 
the  shadowy  forms  disappeared  around 
the  bend  of  the  road.  She  was  tingling 
with  indignation  and  nervous  uncertainty 
as  to  what  she  ought  to  do.  She  had 
caught  Hickey  fairly  in  the  act  of  robbery ; 
she  had  heard  him  confirm  the  maddening 


stor>'  that  he  meant  to  marry  Carrie 
Downs  at  daylight.  She  was  thrice  more 
anxious  than  before  to  fly  to  Tamahan's 
and  save  her  friend,  and  now — what  could 
be  done  to  save  Mrs.  Jordan's  calves  ? 

If  she  rode  back  and  alarmed  the  widow 
she   would  lose   invaluable   time   herself, 
and  ^Irs.  Jordan  and  her  five-year-old  boy 
would  not  be  able  to  perform  the  slightest 
assistance.      If    she    herself    rode    after 
the   calves  with  the  intention  of  driving 
them   back,  in  the  absence  of  **  Skete,"" 
Hickey  would  arrive  at  Tamahan's  Bar, 
marry  her  friend,  and  be  gone  hours  before 
a  warning  word  could  be  uttered.      If  she 
rode  on  to  the  Bar,  the  calves  would  be 
branded  and  run  into  Timothy  Valley  in 
spite  of  all  she  could  do.     And  once  they 
were  branded  and  had  mingled  with  Hicke/s 
thousands,  no  one  could  ever  pick  them 
out  again.      As  for  testimony,  two  factors 
entered  in.      She  could  not  swear  she  had 
seen  Hickey  stealing  the   calves,  for  th^ 
night  was  so  dark  that  to  recognise  a  &Cfr 
at  twenty  yards  would  have  been  impos- 
sible ;  secondly,  she  hardly  dared  to  think 
of  bearing  witness  against  the  powerful 
Hickeys.   They  owned  the  valfey.   Against 
such  foes  her  mother  and  herself  were  far 
too   weak   to   struggle.     They  dared  not 
incur  the  hatred  which  had  done  so  muck 
alreatly  to  wither  hearts  and  homes  in  tht. 
shadow  of  the  Pinon  Hills. 

The  precious  moments  were  slipping  by 
as  she  stood  there  undecided.  The  calves, 
were  of  vital  importance  to  a  struggling- 
woman  ;  the  wedding  would  be  a  fiendish 
barbarity  to  a  trusting,  foolish  girl !  Maggie- 
was  wild  with  contending  impulses  to  race 
awav  on  two  different  missions.  But 
Hickey,  she  suddenly  realised,  would  beat 
her  to  Tamahan's  now,  if  she  did  her 
utmost  to  win.  He  would  ride  but  a  mile 
with  his  partner  in  the  stealing,  and  then 
"Skete"  would  take  the  calves  up  the 
caiion  alone.  But  her  friend  must  be 
saved  from  this  fatal  plunge ! 

Maggie  fancied  she  could  see  old  Justice 
Carey,  cross  as  a  badger,  thin  as  a  knife, 
grey  as  the  desert,  standing  before  Carrie 
and  Hickey,  snapping  out  the  words  of  the 
sacred  ceremony-  Oh,  if  she  could  only 
go  to  him  and  get  him  to  refuse  to  per- 
form the  office!     He  was  the  only  man 
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within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  who 
could  perform  the  rite,  and  if  he  would 
only  refuse,  the  trick  would  be  won ! 

Hut  she  knew  old  Carey.  She  knew  he 
would  not  refuse,  not  for  love  nor  money. 
He  was  crazed  on  the  subject  of  marrying 
anyone  to  anyone  else.  He  seemed  almost 
to  take  a  devilish  delight  in  tying  together 
ill-assorted  couples.  He  had  been  married 
threr  times  himself,  (!ach  succeeding  affair 
having  been  more  exasperating  than  its 
j)re(lrcess<.)r.  Maggie  knew  how  he  would 
gloat  over  this  deed  at  daylight — how 
proin])lly  h(*  would  be  on  hand,  'i'hen, 
like  the  striking  of  lightning,  a  thought 
struck  in  her  brain.  It  almost  made  her 
reel  with  its  force.  But  her  whole  horizon 
v;:is  cl'.  and.  Her  frit.'nd  and  Mrs.  Jordan — 
everything  should  be  right  if  (nily 

She  vaultcul  uj)  into  the  saddle.  Not  a 
moment  did  she  have  to  spare.  Hrutus 
Je.'iped  at  the  aig  of  her  sj)urs  and  ^taried 
madly  down  the  roail. 

She  neither  >aw  nor  heard  a  sign  or 
;i  sound  of  the  calves  and  the  robbers  who 
had  them  in  charge.  Hickey,  she  knt^w, 
was  far  in  her  ](!ad  by  this,  and  forcing 
his  brom  ho  after  his  customary  brutal 
fashion.  As  tarele>s  as  tlu*  wind,  she 
S(nit  her  horse  throuijh  the  darkness  ai  a 
rapid  clip.  Six  miles  down  the  valle\ 
she  tame  to  a  sec(;nil  fork  of  the  roai'. 
This  time  she  abandoned  tlu^  highwav 
to  Tarnahan's  Bar,  and  took  the  c^ne  to 
Nicholl's  Station,  barely  twelve  more 
miles  away.  Justice  Carey  lived  at 
Nicholl's.     She  was  lu^ading  Hickey    off. 

Late  as  slie  had  started,  and  consider- 
;d>le  as  the  distance  was,  over  hills  and 
through  swales,  Maggie  arriveil  at  her 
destination  before  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Though  her  heart  was  hannner- 
ing  heavily  in  her  bosom,  she  rapj)ed  on 
justice  Carey's  door  with  a  robust  list. 

**  You  noisy  idiot,"  chopped  the  voice 
of  the  Justice,  who  thrust  his  thin  fare 
out  into  th(^  tlarkness,  ** 'tain't  time- 
'tain't  time  !  What  do  vou  mean  i  'Tain't 
time.  1  say!  What  do  you  want  .^  Vou 
<ion't  want  mc  now,  you  young  scoundrel  ?*' 

•*  Yes — now,'*  said  Maggie  as  roughly  as 
jjossible.  ^*  I  lurry  up,  or  we  *11  be  too  late  !  " 

*  D n  fools  !  "  jerked  out  the  Justice. 

lie  disappeared  and  .slammed  the  <loor. 


Maggie  feared  he  had  returned  to  his 
bed.  She  was  trembling  with  anxiety  and 
excitement.  She  took  out  her  pistol  and 
was  about  to  batter  the  door  again,  when 
the  man  came  out,  fully  dressed.  He 
chattered  in  the  chill  air. 

**  W — w!iere  is  m — m— my  horse?"  he 
demandtnl.  *'  Didn't  you  fetch  me  a 
h — h — horse  1:  Do  you  expect  me  to 
get  out  the  b — b — buckboard  alone  at 
lhi> 


s 

*'(iet  up  on  my  horse — it's  the  best 
we  can  do,  and  the  quickest  way/'  inter- 
rupted Maggie. 

She  boosted  the  man  astride  the  saddle 
in  a  hurry.  Then,  quickly  removing  the 
branding-iron  from  its  positicm,  she  sprang 
up  behind  him,  with  the  reins  in  her  hand. 
Turning  tlu;  horse  toward  the  hills  in  the 
west,  she  sj)iirred  him  into  a  gallop  so 
abruptly  that  the  Justice  gasped  for  breath. 
He  v»a:i  da/ed  h^r  a  sjjace,  yet  he  presently 
found  liis  voice  and  began  to  chop  at 
language. 

"Where  you — heading,  young — man  .'" 

he   said  disjointedly      **  D n  yo^,  this 

ain't  the  way  to  Tamahan's  Bar !  " 

"No,  it  isn't,"  assented  Maggie. 

**  Then  what — what — what — what  do  vou 
mean  ?  What  are  you  doing  t  Here,  you. 
let  me 

"  Be  still !  "  c(mimanded  the  girl.  **  You 
(an  feel  my  pistol  against  your  back.  You 
are  not  going  to  the  Bar  this  morning." 

'*  What !  —  pistol !  —  you     young 

I) — d — don't  ])ush  it  1 — 1 — like  that! 
I) — (I — d — don't  let  it  go  off!  You — 
(1 n  you! — I'll  have  you  up  for  con- 
tempt of  court!  Look  out,  there — it 
m — m — might  go  otf." 

**  It  won't  go  off  if  you'll  behave,"  rviid 
Maggii',  who  was  ready  to  laugh  by  this; 
*'  but  if  you  attempt " 

•*  But  the  wedding,"  cri«'d  the  <^ltl  fu-ntl; 
*'  the  wedding  this " 

"There  will  not  be  any  wedding,"  she 
told  him  shortly.  ^ 

He  comprehended,  with  pain,  then,  that 
he,  the  high  and  miglity  Justice  t>f  the 
Beace  "  in  and  for  saitl  county  and  town- 
shiii,"  had  actually  been  abducted  bodily. 
In  i)olyglot  moods,  of  rapid  succession, 
lie  threatened,  ranted,  reasoned  with  his 
t  aptor.  antl  entreated  that  sIh*  permit  him 
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to  );o  and  jicrfynii  tlirtti'iidiiig.    Al  k-iigth  llic  Jiislici-,  •>ni-h;tlf  of  her  scheme  was 

he  I  rii'd,  .-.'j  j;re;it  was  iiis  inauiu  ami  s<i  rciniph'ic.     Shr   hail   s|)oilctl  ihe  UL-ddiDg 

billi.-r  was  hiii  disajipuimmeiit  thus  to  have  for  a  litiu'  siilticiciit  lor  any  good  ].iirj]ii>e 

a  inarriaKe  iL-remonv  torn  from  his  talons,  i..  he  alVr.  ird   with    Cam,'  "|)o\mi.;.     She 

-Maggie  «as  a-^  .^rini  as  she  «as  IJrm.  was  wearied  hy  llu-  etioris  she  had  ixen 

H(T  horsf  was  in  a  reeking  perspiration,  ohMged  in  ir.akr,  hut  she  gave  hcrsilf  no 

hilt  she  eoid.i  not  afford  to  sji.ire  him  now.  time  for  r.-si. 

Straight  awav  into  the  monnlaiiis  slie  rode.  Inn.  the  v^uldlc  -lie  elinilud.  IJie  brand- 

■|'hn;emih's'fnim\iehoirs-.hecamenpon  ing-iron   n.m    held   in    her  hand,  and  she 

.Ihe   dim    form    nf  :,    ^h.mtv.  in    a    loiuK-  turned  the    si.-anijii-    t-ruiieho    down    the 


■ravine,    far    from    tiie    lr;i^el!ed   iraih.      It  -lo|„>.  and  vu,,ii  «a.-.  ridin.-;  hard  again,  ., 

ivas  all  thill  reiiiuincdofji  mining  exeiie-  a  hee-lim'  fur  lienih-y's  Home  Ran<  h  an 

mcnt  which   the   hills   had    onee   enjoyed.  .\l.ier  ("aiVm, 
Here  she  forced  her  priscmerlodismoiml.  ll    look    her    Iwo    honrs    lo     reaeh    th 

-after  which  she  tied  his  handUR-hind  hhn.  raneli.      She    had   no   necessity   to    arou> 

compelled   liim    to  enter  ihe  shantv,  atui  [ohn   lienrlevami  Ids 

there  secured   his  feet,  in  a  manner 'highly  !>erformed   the    Inisin,': 

satisfactory   lo    herself.      For   the  hinding  ra|ndly  did   -h.-   exjilai 

■she    employed   a    slc-udcr    tethering-rope  in    tifiei^n   minutes    Frank   and  Will  came 

which    shi;    carried     in    addition    to    her  elattering  <jiit  cjf  the  harn,  mounted  and 

braided  lasso.  ready   lo    riile  lo   the  <>nds  of  ihe  earlh. 

When  she  shut  the  d<jor  on  the  misuire  .Miiggie,  in  young  Uentlev  jiarlancc,  was 

of    threats,    life- se-ntences,    oaths,     and  a    "  brick.'"  '  While    ihe    'bovs   had    hecn 

pleadings  which  fl..wed  from   ihe  lij.s  of  saddling,  ihe    girl    had  swaU<\-«.i^'.  ^  v^^w^ 


hovs.  for  the  <logs 
s  lhor<iiighly.  So 
I  her  mission  thai 
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of  milk  and  five  fat  cookies.  She  rode 
away,  chewing  at  a  piece  of  cold  mutton. 

Althou*^h  John  Bentley  had  offered 
^lagi^ie  a  fresher  broncho,  she  preferred 
Brutus.  She  knew  him,  and  knew  what 
he  coulil  do.  Across  the  country  rode  the 
trio,  tlie  boys  shivering  with  delight  and 
expectancy,  Maggie  still  tense  with  excite- 
ment. 

Morning  was  coming.  The  faint  streaks 
gave  ni)  light  as  yet,  but  the  girl  feared 
that  "Skete"  would  beat  her  in  the  racv.r 
to  Alder  Canon.  Her  only  hope  was  that 
the  fellow  might  not  be  so  keen  without 
Hickey  to  drive  him  to  the  work.  She 
rode  at  top  speed  still,  though  the  willing 
Brutus  was  beginning  to  lag.  Had  he 
been  less  tough  than  barbed  wire,  he 
would  have  caved  in  hours  before  this 
final  dash. 

The  slits  in  the  skv  became  wider  ;  thev 
began  to  let  in  a  faint  illumination.  On 
and  on  rodt»  ^Maggie  and  her  partners. 
Her  heart  beat  furiously  v.hen  they 
entered  the  cafion  and  galloped  up  thr 
trail.  She  rolletl  in  her  saddle  to  peer 
ahead.  The  corral  was  in  sight  at  la^t  I 
'i'here  was  no  one  about.  A  bleat  came 
on  the  still  morning  air ;  then  came  a 
chorus  of  assorted   calf-complainings. 

**They  are  there!"  gasped  the  girl. 
She  could  hardly  speak  for  the  surge  t)f 
excited  feelings  in  her  breast. 

In  a  moment  she  was  off  her  horse  and 
staggering  against  the  fence  of  the  small 
enclosure.  **  Will,"  she  said,  **  you  make 
a  fire  just  as  quickly  as  \\)\x  can,  and  hral 
the  iron.  Frank,  you  help  me  ropr  ilu- 
bigge.sl  calves.  Those  four  little  luiler^ 
we  can  throw  without  the  lasso." 

She  knew  that  if  thev  should  start  the 
calves  away  still  unbrantled,  they  would 
probably  meet  **  Skete,"  and  pt-rhaps 
others  with  him,  who  \Nould  claim  the 
cattle  and  drive  them  awav  at  onct  .  She 
could  not  fight  with  rough  men.  It  wa^ 
ilangerous  to  have  the  creatures  unbramlrd 
for  another  minute  ;  she  therefore  meant  to 
brand  them  herself. 

I  ncoiling  her  riata  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  a  cowboy,  Maggie  ran  out  a 
noose,  and  swung  it  instantly  over  the 
head  of  the  nearest  heifer.  **  Whv,"  she 
said,   *'jhey  're  all   as   tame   as  kittens. 


I  might  have  known  it.     They  're  scared, 

that's  all." 

The  calves,  indeed,  were  perfectly 
docile  — almost  readv  to  come  to  an 
inviting  hand.  By  the  time  the  bru.sh-fire 
was  snapping  and  giving  heat  to  the 
branding-iron  which  had  thumped  behind 
her  saddle,  Maggie  had  thrown  and  tied 
the  two  largest  calves  with  amazing 
dexterity.  Frank  Bentley  downed  another 
heifer. 

The  girl  now  ran  to  the  fire  and  plucked 
out  the  iron.  It  burned  into  the  wood 
when  she  pressed  it  against  a  post ;  she 
therefore  ran  with  it  to  the  calves.  A 
pungent  smoke  curled  upward ;  each  of 
the  poor  creatures  let  out  a  bellow. 

It  was  work  requiring  a  strong  arm  and 
a  stronger  courage.  Maggie's  face  was  as 
grim  as  Medea's  as  she  hurried  to  and  fro 
between  the  heifers  and  the  fire.  The 
business  made  her  ill,  but  she  put  it 
through  "  like  a  man." 

**  Now,"  she  said  to  the  wondering  boys 
when  the  job  was  finally  finished,  "  stamp 
out  the  fire  and  cover  it  over  with  sand. 
We  '11  go  up  the  canon  a  little  distance 
and  watch  for  *  Skete.'  " 

Thi'y  had  hardly  more  than  disappeared 
behind  a  bend  in  the  gorge  betore 
*' Skete"  and  a  half-breed  cowbov  came 
thrashing  i:p  to  the  place  on  foaming 
bronchos.  "Skete"  had  ridden  for  all 
the  trick  was  worth. 

Maggie  waited  till  the  new  fire  was  well 
started,  and  both  men  were  running  out 
their  ropes ;  then  she  and  the  boys  rode 
ilown  to  the  small  corral. 

"  ( Jood-morning,"  she  said. 

"Skete "  St  arte  1 1  like  a  scared  dog. 
"  Hy !  "  was  all  he  said. 

"  Gettini;  readv  to  iron  some  cattle  }  "^ 
she  added,  gazing  carelessly  at  the  heifers. 
"  Why— isn't  that  funny?  Why,  of  course, 
you  aren't  going  to  iron  those — they've 
got  Mrs.  lordan's  brand  on  already. 
\ow  weren't  getting  that  fire  ready  to  heat 
Mr.  Iliekey's  iron  .•'  " 

The  man  stared  hard  at  the  brands  on  the 
(alve>,  wliich  he  now  beheld  for  the  first 
time.  lb- stood  there  open-mouthed  ;  he 
rubbed  his  nose  across  his  sleeve  pensively. 
"  Diamond  A,"  he  read.  "  Nice  iron.'* 
Then  his  gaze  wandered  to  Maggie,  and 
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then  away,  "  Firu  "' "  said  he,  looking  at 
the  cheerful  blaze  with  an  air  of  complete 
surprise.  "  Wh)- — no.  Fire — lire  to  boil 
some  cotTee."  His  face  gave  a  far-away 
impression.  He  smileil  in  the  ghastly 
manner  of  a  man  who  is  "  game  "  on  \\\c 
gallows.  His  half-breed  partner  lurncd 
his  back  and  slunk  awav. 

"Well,"  said  :\IaggiJ  crisply,  "1  wa^ 
hunting  for  the  cattle.  1  "m  real  glad 
somebody  rounded  them  up  in  this  corral. 


mother  on  the  following  day.  "Charlie 
Hickey  rode  around  after  poor  old  Mr, 
Carey  like  a  rooster  without  his  head.  I 
wish   I   might  have  seen  the    fun.     They 


tokl  t 
Of  ci 


c  that  Ta 
.eCharlit 


■arly  went  crazv. 
got  horribly  drunk.  You 
cry  so  much  in  all  your 
nd  laughed  together.  I 
lievcd  a  girl  could  be  so 
all  up — after  getting  all 
ses  and  presents,     I'uor 


V  Jordan's 
•'Ain't  it 


It  ivas   very  kind,   I'm    sure, 
let  them  out,  and  we'll  drive  ilv 

"  Sketc"  stood  like  a  post,  i 
seemingly  paralysed,  uhile  h 
the  cavalcade  go  briskly  down  t 

"  But '  Diamond  A' isn't  Widf. 
iron,  is  it  .-"said  Will  li.^ntley. 
yours .'' " 

"She  and  I  are  i>arliiers  in  the  brand," 
said  Maggie.  "  Now,  you  two  boys,  just 
hurry  the  heifers  borne  as  fast  as  ever  you 
can.  I'll__take  it  slow  for  Tarnahan's 
Bar." 

#  #  *  * 

"  They  liad  a  great  old  time  at  the  Bar," 
said  the  girl,  concluding  her  story  to  her 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  DUEL 

PART      V.—  CrRIOSiriES      OF     DUEl.LIXG, 

By   ROBERT    MACHRAY. 


I. 

A  WHOLE  volume  might  tasily  be 
devoted  to  this  part  of  the  siihject, 
and  it  would  be  full  of  interesting-  and 
even  entertaining  matter.  To  begin 
with,  though  duels  were,  and  are,  essen- 
tially combats  between  two  people,  styled 
the  principals,  yet  those  who  seconded 
and  tierced  them  frequently  took  part 
as  well,  and  so  from,  duets  these 
encounters  changed  into  (juartets  and 
sextets.  The  result  of  tiiis  arrange- 
ment was  more  than  once  that  those  who 
were  the  parties  to  the  quarrel  came  out  of 
the  fight  without  a  scratch,  while  one  or 
other  of  those  who  had  no  share  in  the 
dispute  was  done  to  death.  The  most 
extraonlinarv  duel  ever  fouirht  was  that 
bet\\:een  a  man  and  a  dog.  'J'he  story 
reads  like  fiction,  but  liiere  seems  little 
doubt  that  it  is  true.  It  has  been 
dramatised  under  the  title  of  *'  Robert 
Macaire.'' 

.Somewhere  about  thi'  year  1400,  when 
Charles  V.  was  King  of  France,  a  certain 
gentleman  named  Aubrey  INIontdidier  was 
murdered,  the  body  being  buried  under  a 
tree  in  a  forest  near  Paris.  Montdidier 
bad  a  dog  who  was  extremely  attached  to 
its  master,  and  when  he  did  not  return 
home  the  animal  went  out  and  began 
searching  for  him.  (iuided  by  its  .sense 
of  smell,  it  gradually  scented  out  Mont- 
did  icr*s  steps,  and  at  length  came  to  the 
place  where  the  corpse  was  hidden.  Here 
it  remained  till  hunger  compellcil  it  to  go 
back  to  its  home ;  but  finding  no  one  there, 
it  sought  the  house  of  Montdidier's  greatest 
friend,  the  Chevalier  Ardilliers,  who  knew 


the  animal  very  well.  As  sOon  as  the  clog 
.saw  him,  it  tried  to  attract  his  attention  in 
vnrious  ways,  and  the  Chevalier,  thinking 
it  might  be  hungry,  gave  it  food.  It 
devoured  the  meat  greedily,  but,  when  it 
had  finished,  immediately  recommenced 
whining  and  moaning.  At  length,  taking^ 
hold  of  the  .skirt  of  his  coat  with  its  teeth, 
it  endeavoured  to  drag  him  to  the  door. 
Understanding  at  last  that  the  dog  was- 
trying  to  tell  him  that  something  was  the 
matter  with  his  friend,  and  that  it  bad 
come  to  fetch  him,  he  put  on  his  bat  and 
sallied  forth.  The  faithful  beast  led  him 
through  till-  .streets  of  Paris,  out  of  the 
city,  and  on  and  on  into  the  forest  until 
it  reached  the  spot  where  its  murdered 
master  lay.  Here  it  began  pawing  the 
ground,  making  the  while  the  most  lament- 
able noi.se.  Assistance  was  then  procured 
and  the  body  dug  up. 

All  this  is  remarkable  enough,  but  what 
is  to  come  is  more  wonderful  still. 

Among  the  acquaintances  of  both 
Montditlier  and  Ardilliers  was  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Maquer,  or  Macairc,. 
as  the  modern  form  of  the  name  is.  When 
^lacaire  was  walking  in  the  .street,  the  dog^ 
which  was  generally  as  (juiet  as  a  lanib^ 
made  a  fierce  attack  on  him,  and  was 
repulsed  with  difficulty.  And  whenever 
the  dog  came  upon  him  it  at  once  renewed 
the  fight.  Ws  this  time  everybody  knew 
that  ^lontdidier  had  met  with  foul  play, 
and  the  dog*s  extraordinary  enmity  to 
Macaire  caused  it  to  be  remembered  that 
he  had  been  heard  to  utter  threats  against 
the  dead  man.  People  talked  about  the 
matter,  which  finally  came  to  the  ears  of 
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the  King,  who  »'as  sn  much  impresscil 
tlnit  he  ordereH  Anlilliers,  Macairc,  and 
the  dog-  to  be  brouRlit  before  him.  The 
animal  fawned  upon  even-ouf  excei>t 
Macairc,  whom  it  instantly  attacked  with 
the  utmost  ferocity.  In  those  days  liie 
"  oulcal  by  battel "  was  tlie  recojcnised 
wav  (if  cletermining  the  innocence  or 
guilt   of  jiarlics    accused    of  nmrdiT,  and 


fun-.  In  vain  did  he  tn'  to  pin  it  to  the 
ground  or  to  disable  it  with  a  blow. 
Springing  aside  for  a  moment,  it  then 
bounded  upon  him,  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  and  threw  him  down.  To  pre- 
vent tlie  horror  of  seeing  him  lon>  ti> 
pieces  before  their  eyes  the  combatants 
were  sejiarated.  but  not  until  Macairc 
confessed    that    lie    had   commiileil    the 


the  King  commanded  that    there  shmild 
be  3  duel  between  the  dog  and  ^lacaire. 

The  lists  were  set  in  the  usual  way. 
The  King  was  present  with  his  whole 
Court,  and  there  was  a  great  conc<iurse 
of  speclatons  to  witness  so  strange  a 
spectacle.  Macaire  was  given  a  lance 
(or,  according  to  some  narratives,  a 
staff)  with  which  to  defend  himself  When 
the  dog  was  let  into  the  enclosure  it 
nishcd   upon    Macaire    with    tremendous 


crime.     The  wretched  man   was 

■x.cuted 

forthwith,    while   the    fidelitv   of 

thf    (log 

was  commemorated  hv  a  monunu 

It  which 

the    King  ordered   to   he  erccti-i 

in   the 

forest    over  the  place  iihcre  the 

bodv  of 

Montdidier  had  been  found. 

The  duel  between   Macaire  and 

the  dog 

is    the    onlv    instance  of   a  set 

combat 

between  a  man  and  an  animal. 

Several 
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duels  have  been  fought  by  women,  and 
two  or  three  instances  might  be  given  of 
encounters  between  a  man  and  a  woman — 
in  which  the  man  did  not  always  get  the 
best  of  it. 

Duels  have  been  fought  in  all  sorts  of 
places,  some  of  them  strange  enough. 
They  have  taken  place  on  lawns,  in 
g^ardens,  in  rooms,  in  the  streets,  .  in 
public  squares,  in  the  pits  of  theatres, 
in  a  carriage,  in  balloons,  on  bicycles,  on 
chairs,  on  horseback.  Two  men  fought 
with  knives  in  a  tub.  Another  queer  duel 
was  that  in  which  the  two  combatants  held 
each  other  by  the  left  hand  and  hacked 
away  with  daggers  in  the  right.  '^I'hcre 
have  been  duels  across  a  handkerchief, 
and  across  the  breadth  of  a  table.  The 
favourite  time  for  duels  was  the  early 
morning,  but  they  have  come  off  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  by  torchlight,  in  the 
•dark  even.  All  imaginable  weapons — and 
not  a  few  which  would  never  be  imagined — 
have  been  used.  For  a  loni?  time  the  sword 
reigned  supreme — Swords  of  all  kinds: 
rapiers,  sabres,  estocs,  foils  without  the 
buttons,  double-edged  swords,  four-edged 
.swords,  scimitars,  and  so  on.  Sometimes,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  dagger  supplemented  the 
:sword.  Next  in  importance  to  the  sword 
as  a  means  of  settling  affairs  of  honour 
comes  the  pistol — not  only  the  tluelling- 
pistol  proper,  but  horse  -  pistols  and 
revolvers.  The  carbine,  the  rifle,  and 
even  the  double-barrelled  fowling-piece 
have  all  been  brought  into  requisition- 
to  say  nothing  of  contests  with  fixed 
bayonets.  Knives,  too,  have  also  seen 
service  in  these  combats,  the  bowie-knife 
in  particular  having  met  with  not  a 
little  favour  in  America.  Among  other 
"  weapons "  may  be  mentioned  clubs, 
fshillelaghs,  umbrellas,  bottles,  razors, 
•water-hose,  potatoes,  billiard-balls. 

With  the  space  at  my  disposal,  it  is 
-obviously  impossible  to  do  more  than 
make  a  selection  from  the  long-  list  of 
eccentric  duels.  One  of  the  most  singular 
is  that  which  is  known  as  the  **  Black- 
Patch  Duel." 

The  actual  names  of  the  combatants  in 
this  affair  do  not  seem  to  be  known ;  the 
•Jtwo  parties  are  described  as  the  Baron  de 


and  the  Chevalier  de  T- 


— .     Thev 

were  both  officers  of  the  French  Guards, 
and  one  day  the  Baron  boasted  of  his 
good  fortune  in  never  having  fought  a 
duel.     **That   is  strange,"  remarked   the 

Chevalier  de  T .     **  How  in  the  world 

could  you  avoid  fighting  when  you  were 
insulted  ?"  **  Easily  enough,"  replied  the 
Baron  ;  **  I  have  never  given  offence,  and 
no  one  has  ever  presumed  to  insult  me. 
Even  if  I  were  wantonly  insulted  I  do  not 
know  that  1  should  necessarily  challenge 
the  man.  I  would  first  consider  his  cha- 
racter before  demanding  satisfaction." 

Perhaps  there  was  something  offensive 

in  the  Baron's  manner,  or  at  least  de  T 

seems  to  have  considered  it  as  such,  for  he 
now  proceeded  to  strike  the  other  in  the 
face  with  his  glove,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  "  Perhaps,  Sir,  you  will  not  consider 
this  an  insult !  "  The  result  of  this  outrage 
was  a  duel  with  swords. 

When  the  Baron  appeared  on  the 
ground  he  wore  a  patch  of  black  court- 
plaster  the  size  of  a  crown-piece  upon  his 
cheek.  At  the  very  first  lunge  he  wounded 
his  man  in  the  sword-arm  and  disabled 
him.  *'  This  will  do  for  the  present,"  said 
he,  and  he  cut  off  a  border  from  the  black 
patch,  the  rest  of  which  he  continued  to 
wear.  As  soon  as  his  adversar}'  had- 
recovered,  he  again  challenged  him.  A 
duel  was  fought,  and  the  Chevalier  was 
again  wounded,  so  seriously  that  the 
combat  had  to  be  stopped.  **  We  arc 
getting  on,"  remarked  the  victor,  and  he 
cut  another  border  from  off  the  black 
patch.  On  two  other  occasions  the  duel 
was  resumed,  with  similar  results,  until 
only  a  small  disc  of  the  patch  was  left. 
Not  yet  satisfied,  the  Baron  challenged  his 
antagonist  to  a  fifth  encounter,  in  which  he 

ran  de  T through  the  body.    **  This  is 

the  end,"  said  he,  taking  the  last  remnant 
of  the  black  patch  from  his  cheek. 


A  duel  which  lasted  eighteen  years  must 
be  considered  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  article  on  the  curiosities  of  duelling. 
Somewhere  about  1796  a  portion  of  the 
French  army  was  at  Strasbourg,  and  a 
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certain  Foumier,  a  Captain  of  Fiussars,  liail 
killed  in  a  dui.']  a  loung  man  of  the  place 
called  Blunim,  the  sole  support  of  his 
family.  The  occasion  of  the  combat  had 
been  extremely  slight.  The  whole  town 
lamented  the  young  fellow's  death,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  angry  feeling 
about  the  matter,  f^o,  when  a  ball  was 
..^ven  by  General  llorcau  ic  the  citizens  of 
Strasbourg,  the  General  told  his  aide- 
de-camp.  Captain  r>tipnnt,  not  to  allo^^■ 
Foumier  to  enter  the  ball-room.     Duponi 


recovered,  and  in  their  next  duel  Dupont 
was  badly  hurt.  In  falling  he  exclaimed, 
"That's  the  second.  As  soon  as  possible 
we  will  at  it  again,  and  then  for  the  finish." 
They  did  fight  again,  and  both  were 
slightly  wounded.  They  now  resolved  to 
continue  the  contest  till  one  of  them 
should  confess  himself  beaten  or  satisfied. 
They  even  went  the  length  of  drawing  up 
formal  terms  of  warfare,  agreeing  that 
every  time  they  shoidd  be  d  hundred  miles 
from  each  ()lher  they  would  approach  haH" 


managed  to  keep  r'oumier  out,  but  \v;ts 
immediately  challenged.  "  I  (.annot  call 
OOt  the  General,"  said  Fournier,  "  for 
closing  his  door  to  me,  but  nothinj,' 
prevents  }ou  froui  meeting  me,  anti  I 
iatend  to  make  y<iu  pai'  haiulsomely  fur 
accepting  the  <)irice  of  door-keeper." 

The  duel  came  off,  ami    Fournier  was 
laid  on   the    grass  by  a  vigorous  sword- 


.rd   L 


lid. 


thrust.     "  That 's  the  fii 
as  he  fell.     "  Then  yo 
bout  ?"  asked  Duptrnt.     " 
and  before  long,  I  hope." 
In    about    a    month's 
No.  108.     January  1901 


ch,"  s 


further  pruviso  wns,  that  hi  the  event  of 
one  of  lliem  Iicing  |)revented  by  the  tluties 
cif  the  service  from  travelling  to  meet  the 
other,  the  aiv  who  was  free  was  to  go  the 
enlirc  distance  so  as  to  reconcile  the 
duties  of  the  service  with  their  under- 
standing. No  excuse  whatever,  except 
those  of  military  obligation,  was  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  their  meeting.  This  e.ttra- 
ordimiry  contract  was  kept  most  religiously, 
anil  their  eagerness  to  meet  was  like  that 
of^two  lovers.  They  had  several  encoun- 
ters; but  without  much  result.      Both  men 
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ultimatelv  became  (jenerals,  and  as  soon  as 
they  got  on  an  equality  of  rank  in  their 
military  careers,  the  one  last  promoted 
never  failed  to  receive  the  congratulations 
of  the  other  and  a  cordial  invitation  to 
**  another  thrust." 

One  of  their  most  famous  meetings  was 
the  following :  Dupont,  ordered  to  join 
the  army  in  Switzerland,  arrived  in  the 
evening  at  a  village  which  had  neither  an 
inn  nor  a  tavern.  Seeing  a  light  in  the 
window  of  a  small  cottage,  the  Cieneral 
made  for  it,  and  on  entering  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  Fournior.  The  two  men 
professed  themselves  delightetl,  and  at  once 
renewed  their  "  progressive  "  duel.  They 
talked  as  they  fought. 

*'  I  thought  you  were  jironioted  to  some 
high  administrative  function,  ;/\\v/  o  pas  ?  " 
asked  the  oiu-. 

*'  You  were  wn^ng,  7fion  ami.  I  'm  still 
at  the  same  trade.  The  ^Minister  has  sent 
me  to  the  Fourth  Corps  iV Antue,  and  here 
1  am." 

**And  your  first  visit  is  to  me?"  said 
Fournier.  **  It  is  very  kind  of  voii. 
Sacre  hhu  !  " 

Meanwhile  tiieir  swords  iuul  been  busy 
enough,  and  l)uj)<)nt  after  a  while 
succeeded  in  driving  his  sword  through 
Fournier's  neck,  ami  held  him  s|)itted  to 
the  wall.  *' Ha,  you  will  admit  that  you 
did  ntjt  expect  that  thrust.     C'ontess." 

*M  )h,  I'll  be  even  with  you  yt't."  mut- 
tered Fournier. 

"  What  thrust  can  you  giv(»  ?" 

**  As  .soon  as  you  lower  your  arm,  and 
before  vou  can  i>arrv,  I  siiall  run  vou 
through  the  body." 

"Thank  you  for  the  hint.  Then  we 
shall  pass  the  night  in  this  position." 

"That's  an  agreeable  prospect!  But 
really,  consider,  Tm  not  very  comfortable." 

"  Drop  vour  sword,  then,  antl  I  set  vou 
free." 

**  No,  no.     I  must  run  vou  throuijh." 

Thev  made  so  much  noise  over  their 
fight  that  they  attracteil  the  attention  of 
some  officers,  who  rushed  in  and  separated 
them. 

This  series  of  duels,  begun  in  1 796,  was 
terminated  in  1813.  Dupont  wanted  to 
marry,  and  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 


senseless  affair.  He  now  proposed  a  fmal 
duel  with  pistols,  to  which  F'ournier  agreed, 
expres.sing  at  the  same  time  his  surprise, 
because;  while  he  was  a  very  good  shot 
the  other  was  not.  Dupont  thereupon 
remarked  that  he  had  a  plan  for  equalising 
the  contest ;  it  was  that  they  should  fight 
in  the  forest  near  Neuilly  ;  each  was  to 
have  a  pair  of  horse-pistols  ;  they  were  to 
go  out  of  sight  of  each  other,  and  then 
track  one  another  like  beasts,  and  fire  at 
their  convenience. 

On  the  appointed  day  both  were  in  the 
wood,  and  crept  about  in  the  thickets 
trying  to  get  a  glimpse  of  each  other. 
They  sighted  one  another  at  the  same 
moment,  each  being  more  or  less  con- 
cealed by  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  Dupont 
raised  the  tla])  of  his  coat,  and  Fournier's 
bulh^t  pierced  it.  Moving  his  hat  to  one 
side,  Dupont  tricked  his  adversary  into 
wasting  a  secoiul  bullet. 

**  Now,  twm  hra7't\  it  *s  all  up  with  you/* 
said  Dupont,  walking  out  from  his  shelter 
with  both  pistols  in  hand  and  cocked. 
**  Vour  life  is  mine,  but  1  shall  not  take 
it.  However,  do  not  cross  my  path 
again,  or  1  shall  be  tempted  to  put  two 
bullets  in  your  brain,  as  1  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do."         

IV. 

There  have  been  two  duels  fought,  I 
think,  from  balloons,  but  the  more  inter- 
esting of  the  two  was  that  between 
M.  de  (irandpre  and  .AF.  Le  i^ipie.  The 
two  gentlemen  (juarrelled  about  a  dancer; 
th(*v  had  been  friiMuls,  but  their  feelini'S 
towards  each  other  wen^  champed  bv  the 
discovery  on  the  i)art  of  one  of  them  that 
the  othtT  was  intriguing  with  the  lady 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  own  special 
pnjperty.  The  result  was  a  duel,  but 
why  they  should  have  selected  balloons 
to  tight  from  is  not  (juite  clear.  It  is 
suggested,  however,  that  it  was  because 
both  of  them  possessed  "elevated  minds." 
rh(»  reason  may  have  been  that  ballooning 
was  one  of  the  crazes  of  the  day,  and  the 
bizarre  character  of  the  cond)at  may  have 
tickled  their  fancy. 

On  May  3,  1808,  the  two  oi>|>onents, 
with   their  balloons,  of  course,  met  in  a 
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field  adjoining  the  Tuileries.  Each  duel- 
list, accompanied  by  his  second,  got  into 
a  balloon,  and  the  cords  were  cut  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  crowd,  who  watched 
the  majestic  ascent  of  the  aeronauts  with 
no  little  interest.  There  was  a  moderate 
wind  from  the  N.N.W.,  which  gave  the 
balloons  considerable  velocity.  Presently 
a  shot  was  heard^blunderbusses  were  used, 
as  pistols  would  have  been  quite  ineffective. 
At  about  800  ft.  from  the  ground  Le  Pique 
fired.andGrandpre  immediately  responded. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
the  Restoration  in  France  the  debates 
in  the  tribune  were  prolonged  into 
duels  with  swords  or  pistols  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne. 

There  was  once  more  a  sort  of  rage  of 
killing,  and  duels  were  not  only  frequent 
but  were  fought  on  the  most  trifling 
grounds.  When  one  person  desired  to 
fight  another  he  had  recourse  to  the 
-limple  expedient  of  treading  on  his 
adversary's     toes.        One     of    the     most 


The  latter  was  successful ;  a  ball  [K'nctratcd 
his  opponent's  balloon,  which  rapidly 
descended,  and  l.c  Pique  and  his  second 
were  dashed  to  pieces  on  a  housetop.  The 
■victors  mounted  aloft,  seemeti  to  have  had 
a  very  enjoyable  trip,  and  descmdcd  safely 
about  seven  leagues  away  from  the  spot 
at  which  the  ascent  had  been  made. 


As  an  example  of  the  duel  fought  under 
veiy  unusual  circumstances,  that  between 
Colonel  Barbier  Dufai  and  young  Kaoul 
i»  worthy  of  being  included  in  our  list. 


Mililnry.  iH^. 


ri-d<mblulilc  of  the  fallen  Imperial  party 
was  Colonel  Barbier  Dufai.  This  individual 
one  night  at  the  Palais  Royal  caught 
sight  of  a  young  man  of  gigantic  dimen- 
sions, deliberately  went  up  to  him  and 
walked  on  his  loes.  The  aggrieved 
person  merely  requested  Barbier  to  be 
more  careful,  but  the  only  answer  he  got 
to  his  polite  remonstrance  was  that  the 
other  dug  his  elbow  into  the  youth's 
side.  On  Raoul  again  objecting,  liarbier 
remarked  in  a  bullying  tone  that  he  would 
go  where  he  pleased.  The  Coloni'l's 
companions  expostulated   with   him,   but 
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wen*  told  that  it  was  no  use  talking;  he 
had  intended  the  insult — not  so  much  to 
Raoul  himself  as  to  the  cockade  he  wore. 
Whereupon  Raoul  said  that  as  that  was 
the  case,  they  must  fight. 

A  duel  having  been  agreed  upon,  the 
choice  of  weapons  was  much  discussed. 
Raoul  professed  to  be  equally  indifferent 
whAlier  sword,  rapier,  or  pistol  was  used. 
This  led  the  Colonel  to  express  his  sur- 
prise that  Raoul  could  be  equally  skilled 
in  all  three  weapons,  to  which  the  young 
fellow  replied  that  it  was  not  skill  but 
ignorance  which  had  prompted  his  state- 
ment. Harbier  then  asked  him  in  what 
way  he  had  passed  his  life  up  till  that  time. 
**  1  am  but  eighteen,**  was  th(*  response. 
"  ( )nly  eighteen  !  Then  let  *s  say  no  more. 
I  cannot  fight  with  a  child.**  The  Colonel 
was  walking  away  when  Raoul  ran  after 
him,  and  striking  him  on  the  cheek,  said, 
**  Von  are  a  coward.**  Instant  satisfaction 
was  demanded,  ami  a  pair  of  rapiers  were 
produced. 

Hut  the  contest  was  too  unequal.  Four 
times  Barbier  disarmed  Raoul,  who  was 
completely  at  his  niercv.  Still  the  Colonel 
would  not  strike  a  mortal  blow,  declaring, 
**  I  am  not  an  assassin.  Try  other 
wea|>ons."  The  (|uarrel,  however,  had  to 
br  settled  somehow.  A  brilliant  ukii 
suggi'Sted  itself  to  l^arbier :  it  was  that 
both  of  them  shouKl  enter  an  appn^iching 
cab  ;  their  rii^ht  arms  weri'  to  be  free, 
their  left  tied  toi^cther  ;  each  was  to  have 
a  poniard,  atid  the  fight  was  to  be  to  tin- 
death. 

'i'lie  doors  of  liic  cab  were  closed  ;  twice 
the  vehicle  was  driven  round  tlu'  Place  du 
Carrousel  :  two  of  the  seconils  mounted  the 
box,  the  driver  having  been  dismissed, 
while  two  other  .seeomls  stood  up  behind 
the  carriage.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
round  of  the  iMace,  the  door  was  openetl. 
Raoul  was  dead,  and  I^arbier  appeared  t(^ 
l)e  so,  but  was  still  alive,  and  ultimately 
recovered,  although  he  had  received  four 
wounds  through  the  chest. 


VI. 

The  duel  with  billiard-balls  took  place 
on  Sept.  4,  1 843,  in  France.  Two  young 
men,  named,  respectively,  Lenfant  and 
Melfant,  quarrelled  over  a  game  at 
billiards ;  a  challenge  was  given,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  settle  the  dispute  with  the 
balls  they  were  playing  with.  Iliey  dreir 
lots  for  the  red  ball  and  the  first  throw : 
Melfant  won.  They  took  up  their  positions 
in  a  garden,  at  twelve  paces'  distance. 

**  I  am  going  to  kill  you  at  the  first 
throw,'*  said  Melfant ;  and  he  hurled  the 
ivory  sphere  with  such  deadly  aim  that 
Lenfant  fell  dead 'without  a  word,  having 
been  struck  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead. 
Melfant  was  tried  for  wilful  murder,  and 
was  convicted  of  manslaughter. 


VII. 


American  duels  have  presented  many 
singularities.  \Vhat  was  known  as  the 
**  American  Duel  '*  was  that,  when  two 
men  (|uarrelled,  they  agreed  to  ilecidc  by 
lot  which  of  them  should  kill  hims<*lf;  and 
it  is  said  that  many  an  apparent  case  of 
suicitle  was  explainetl  in  this  way.  Perhaps 
the  oddest  American  dui'l  was  that 
between  two  men  who  had  quarrelled 
about  a  bet.  They  resolved  to  fight  with 
]>istol>  in  a  dark  room ;  one  fired  and 
missed.  **  Xow,  you  l-ascal,  1  '11  track 
vou  till  1  send  mv  bullet  into  vou,"  cried 
tlie  other;  and  he  began  groping  about 
f(»r  his  victim,  but  could  not  find  him. 
Suihlenly  he  thought  of  the  chimney,  and 
poked  his  pistol  up  it.  *'  For  (Jod's  sake, 
don't  fire :  I  '11  pay  the  bt^t,'*  said  an 
ai^onised  voice  from  the  ilarkness. 

"  Will  you  j)ay  that  eight  hundred 
dollars  r  " 

"  Ves,  ves ;  oidy  do  take  away  that 
(1 (1  pistol  !  "      ' 

**  But  I  must  have  some  sort  of  voucher,'* 
Lrrumbled  the  other,  and  he  insisted  on 
cutting  out  a  large  piece  of  his  opponent's 
breeches.  The  Ix^t  was  paid,  and  the 
*'  voucher"   reileemed. 
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By  B.  PAUL  NEUMAN. 


TM  IS  is  not  a  story,  it  hardly  doscrvcs 
iht  namu  of  a  sketch  ;  pcrha])s  a 
*'  muiiiory "  would  describe  it  bi'st,  anil 
its  chief,  its  only  value  may  lie  iii  this — 
that  it  in  typical ;  tut  men  may  come  and 
tava  may  gw,  but  the  Jew  goes  on  lor  ever. 

Levis  llicy  Lulled  themselves,  ami  they 
lived  ill  a  title  tirtv  house  in  a  line  new 
road  in  the  S'.W.  district,  a  road  which 
some  local  wap  has  nicknamed  "ihe 
lews'  Pil^ad^^"  They  belonged  to  a  hirjn' 
Family  with  many  branches — Klvy  of  Xeu- 
iiigtoii  Hntts,  Imv'w  of  South  Kensington, 
and  Lewis  of  Urighton,  all  looking  buck 
to  a  common  ancestor,  jiluin  Solomon 
IjTvi,  whfi  half  a  century  ago  came  over 
from  (Jaiiciii,  throve  in  the  Minorics, 
and  sent  forth  his  sons  ami  daitglucrs 
lu  [lossi-s.v  till-  land  .-md  >|i<>il  llie 
Egyptians. 

Now  I  liiiw  hloo.1  of  the  lew  in  nij 
own  veins,  but  I  have  never  rist-n  to  llie 
bei};ht  of  gruwing  ashamed  of  it.  Tlic 
Dcart-st  approach  I  ha\'e  made  lo  that  lofty 
altitude  has  btren  when  I  bate  nulkid  up 
Philippine  Awnue  behind  Mr.  l-.vis  and 
his  two  ddttr  wms.  Walter  H.  Jlyani  and 
Lco]X)Id  M.  (Mosca),  or  have  shared  his 
carriage  in  iht:  morning  train. 

For  it  must  be  franki)  .i.kn.wledgrd 
that,  whatever  they  might  l»  m  dieirdeath. 
in  their  lives  they  were  I'lniili.ilicallv  nut 
lovely.  Old  Levis  w:i»  shorL  :ind  stout, 
loaaidy  made,  as  if  he  wore  clothes  to  keep 
hhneclf  ti>gethcr.  and  they  <inly  inijier- 
fecttf  fulfilled  their  object.  He  carried  the 
lUweof  history,  almost  of  airicaturc  ;  his 
HfM  mm;  coortc  :n  not        ly  formed  ; 

his  eyes  gltKimed  1  nnght  under  u 

■A»^y  tltati'h   (      ■-;  u.     fie    alwa)'s 

'.  lodkMl  ill-dn-xv.-  creased 


when  it  was  not  positively  dim  ;  he 
affected  double  -  breasted  waistcoiits  of 
stnmgc  materials  and  stranger  paitrrns, 
across  which  stretched  a  hugi-  i  liain, 
massive,  yellow,  hideous.  His  ne.klie— 
generally  scarlet  or  light  green— li.osr  and 
greasy,  was  secured  by  a  ring,  in  uliich 
Hashed  a  phenomenal  brilliant.  .\  >.iniilar 
ring  shone  forth  from  the  dnsky  ln.k- 
ground  cif  his  ungloved  hand. 

.\s  fur  Mrs.  Levis,  sln^  seldom  ;i|i|n,-,r,;ii 
in  public  except  when  she  paid  lirr  rutnid 
uf  calls  in  a  very  ornate  brougham.  On 
the-R'  ociasions  she  shone  resplendrnl  in 
jewels  and  primary  colours,  and  ilioiigli, 
no  doubt,  somewhat  ungainly  in  li.nnri', 
really  seemed  to  me  rather  impcisin.i,'.  'Ilu: 
mention  of  her  name,  hmn-vir,  tu  n-rt.iiii 
ladies  of  my  at:(|uainiance  pmvokrd  ^ui  li  a 
shower  of  sarcastic  remarks,  wiiisj.errd 
<  ritiiisms,  and  confi.leniial  lau^'lit.r  iii.it 
I  hUJiposc  the  feniiniiu;  rye  could  di  In  1 
weaknesses      ubicb      e-.caped     tin-     miri.' 

rhi-  sons  1  fell  more  comprtriii  to 
criticise  myself,  and  I  found  ilnin  ^is 
nnplcasingas  their  father,  onlv  in  adilliTent  ' 
«ay.  They  were  sbghtlv  taller,  bm  still 
barely  of  the  middle  b.'ight,  sick.  u. 11 - 
lovi-red  young  fellows,  with  the  jinmiise  of 
plumpness  already  on  their  i-li-\et,  m-K 
satisfied  faces.  For  ihey  «er.-  .  I.:v.r- 
looking — there  could  be  no  doubi  almut 
that.  Their  clothes  wer.;  well  .  ul.  ,iiid 
not  too  loud;  all  the  linen  thai  -.Imni'd 
was  white  and  glossy,  ami  their  i^lo^es 
lilted  like  skins.  The  no.str  uas  tlinrs 
too,  but  not  yet  in  its  fullness,  and  the 
eyes  large,  black,  and  lustrous.  What 
annoyed  me  in  them  was  their  ama/iiig, 
colossal  assurance.      I  have  ridilcn  on  the 
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omnibus  with  Leopold,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  behaved  in  the  matter  of  the 
horn  fairly  disgusted  me.  No  one  could 
perform  on  it  decently,  but  he  wak  about 
the  worst  of  the  lot.  Yet  he  persisted  in 
tootling  from  Holbom  Circus  to  the  Swiss 
Cottage,  with  only  a  momentar>'  break, 
when  another  man  insisted  on  a  turn. 
Carmen  scoffed  and  cabmen  jeered  :  he 
only  drew  a  deeper  breath  and  blew  a 
louder  blast.  Rude  little  boys  chaffed 
him ;  if  he  paused,  it  was  only  to  pay 
them  back  in  their  own  coin.  When 
angry  fellow -passengers  looked  daggers 
and  grumbled  audibly,  he  smiled,  wiped 
his  lips,  and  got  to  work  again.  And, 
worst  of  all,  before  we  reached  the  Swiss 
Cottage  even  I  had  to  admit  to  myself 
that  he  had  made  distinct  improvement 
in  his  horrid  pastime. 

It  was  very  much  the  same,  I  fancy, 
with  Walter.  He  was  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  my  friend  Martin  told 
me  all  about  him. 

**  He  *s  as  sharp  as  a  needle  and  as 
keen  as  a  razor,  with  the  cheek  of  Old 
Harry.  I  don't  say  he  's  dishonest,  but  he 
isn't  credited  with  being  over-scrupulous, 
though  it  may  be  jealousy  makes  men  talk. 
Get  on  ?  Of  course  he  will  ;  did  you 
ever  know  a  nose  that  didn't .'' " 

As  for  religion,  they  were  certainly  not 
rigid  in  the  matter  of  observances. 
Saturdays  found  them  in  the  train  jiisi 
as  usual,  with  never  a  prayer-book  amouL^ 
the  three.  1  remember  one  morning  1 
was  walking  down  Philippine  Avenue  when 
I  was  astounded  to  see  old  Levis  with 
Leopold,  sauntering  round  the  front  garden 
smoking  their  pipes.  On  my  way  to 
Finsbur}'  Circus  I  noticed  that  the  Jewish 
shops  were  closed,  and  then  it  struck  me 
that  it  was  the  Dav  of  Atonement. 

In  such  a  household  who  would  e.xpect 
to  discover  a  shrine  ?  Yet  there  was 
one — on  the  first  floor. 

There,  in  a  room  luxuriously  furnished, 
lay  the  youngest  of  the  family — Charlie 
(without  any  following  initial).  He  was 
a  poor,  twisted,  atrophied  little  fragment 
of  humanity,  but  with  a  face  of  singular 
beauty,  hardly  marked  at  all  by  the  cruel 
spinal  disease  that  had  wrecked  his  life. 


So  regular  were  the  features,  so  delicate 
the  cur\'es,  it  was  the  Hellenic,  rather 
than  the  Semitic,  t}'pe  of  beauty  they 
recalled.  And  this  was  the  paradox — one 
of  those  in  which  Nature  seems  to  delight— 
that  the  only  member  of  this  family  who 
was  proud  of  his  race  and  his  blood  was 
just  that  one  whose  face  bore  no  witness 
to  his  Jewish  descent. 

Yet  there  in  that  puny  little  frame, 
looking,  and  not  seldom  laughing  out  of 
those  dark  eyes,  dwelt  the  true  vis  Hebraka^ 
the  genius  that  still  dominates  a  scornful 
and  persecuting  world,  whether  it  sings  with 
David  or  rhapsodises  with  the  Prophets, 
or  laughs  (but  what  a  laugh  1)  with  Heine, 
or  reasons  with  Spinoza,  or  plans  and  toils 
with  Lassalle.  That  bedside  was  like  no 
other  I  have  ever  known.  In  what  strange 
way  the  boy  had  gathered  his  store  of 
Jewish  legend,  I  could  never  find  out. 
But  hour  by  hour,  as  long  as  he  could 
find  a  listener,  he  would  tell,  in  his  voice 
that  was  but  a  whisper,  tales  of  his  chosen 
heroes— Hal^vy,  Akiba,  and  Meir,  Klisha 
Hen  Abuya,  Rashi,  Sabbthai  Zvi,  and 
many  another  strange  and  shadowy  figure. 
And  on  his  lips  the  stories  grew,  and 
though  he  told  them  as  simply  as  a  littie 
child,  every  now  antl  then  would  come  a 
swift,  light  touch  of  humour  that  left  you 
wondering  whether  it  were  genius  or  pure 
accident. 

I  havt^  called  the  sick-room  a  shrine, 
and  so  indexed  it  was.  There  ever\'  mom- 
ing,  and  almost  every  evening,  the  whole 
family  assembled  to  pay  their  devotions. 
and  the  sick  boy  was  the  object  of  their 
worship.  It  was  not  orthodox,  but  the 
worshippers  wen*  transfigured.  Greed  of 
gain,  and  tricks  of  trade,  and  defiant 
assurance  fell  into  the  background,  and 
love — anxious,  tender,  generous,  .self- 
sacrificing  love — leapt  to  the  front.  Yes, 
it  is  true.  When  Charlie  was  concerned, 
money  flowed  like  water,  and  old  Levis 
never  grudged  a  single  cheque.  His 
lightest  whim  was  law.  and  Leopold  H. 
and  Walter  M.  would  scour  half  the 
London  streets  to  do  his  errands.  They 
mourned  over  him,  but  pride  went  hand 
in  hand  with  .sorrow,  for  the  first 
article    of    their    faith,  and    nearly    the 


last,  n-as  this — that  there  never  was  such 
a  boy  as  Charlie. 

In  some  wonderful  way,  tidings  of  the 
sick  boy  reached  the  Yiddish  eating- 
houses  in  the  far  east,  and  soon  a  regular 
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of  visitors.  They  crooned  (he  synagoguei 
hymns ;  they  drew  forth  from  the  awful 
gloom  of  mysterious  undergarments 
pictures  of  the  gaonim,  or  hideous  little 
views   of  the   holy  places,  and   in   their 


'.iiilteJ  lip  Philippine  Avenue  behind  .\/i:  /.ei 


train  of  shabby,  black-eyed  pilgrims  began 
to  find  their  way  to  Philippine  Avenue. 
They  were  not  pleasant  to  behold,  many 
of  them,  with  their  well-oiled  ringlets,  and 
their  ^ma,  unrelieved  by  dis 


broken  English  they  answered  his  eager 
questions,  helping  themselves  meanwhile 
with  liberal  hand  to  any  eatables  that 
stood  within  reach.  And  Abraham  Levis, 
for   years    had   tried  —  with 


tothesickboythey were  themost welcome     spicuous  success,  he  flattered  himself— to 
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disguise  his  Jewish  descent,  (llsmissed 
them  with  royal  largesse,  though  he  knew 
well  the  inevitable  result — that  all  White- 


But  with  the  memor)'  of  certain  scenes 
in  that  room  which  I  have  called  a  shrine, 
still  fresh  and  quick,  I  find  1  look  upon 


Thty  'Mould  .auur  half  tht  London 


do  his  crrandi. 


chapel  would  rise  up  tu  call  him  brother. 
It  was  not  for  long.  The  thin-spun  life 
was  soon  cut  short,  and  the  pilgrims  from 
the  east  found  their  occupation  gone. 


the  family  of  I-evjs  with  otlur  i;ycs  than  of 
old.  If  only  they  would  rt'iioiince  that  final 
"  s,"  and  remember  that  sham  tJentile  is, 
after  all,  a  poor  substitute  fur  true  Jew  ! 


SKULLS    AND    SCALPS. 


By  HELEN  C.  GORDON. 


Thou  hast  no  tonj^ue  thy  talc  to  tell, 
What  hopes  have  reveird  in  thy  brain, 
What  it  once  soujjht  or  did  repel — 
What  was  thy  owner's  joy  or  pain-  - 
Where  hail'd  the  lij^ht  or  closed  his  eyes. 

H.'  R. 

THE  custom  of  employing  for  a  variety 
of  practical  and  symbolical  pur- 
poses the  unyielding  bony  case  which  is 
so  admirably  adapted  for  the  protection  (jf 
our  mental  organism  is  prehistoric  in 
its  antiquity,  and  now  happily  confined 
entirely  to  the  races  which,  as  yet 
uncurbed  by  the  restraining  hand  of  a 
liigher  civilisation,  still  adhere  to  the 
inhuman  practices  of  a  ruder,  unenlight- 
ened age. 

To  cut  off  the  heads  of  their  enemies 
seems  natural  t<;  all  l)arbarians,  and  Kali, 
wife  of  Siva,  a  goddess  of  the  Hindu 
mythology,  might  in  effect  be  ccJiisidered 
the  presiding  deity  of  savagery  and 
destruction  the  world  over,  and  not  have 
been  limited  to  co-operation  with  the 
Varla  Vandla  (people  who  use  the  noose), 
more  generally  known  as  the  **  Thugs" 
of  India.  She  is  represented  with  one 
foot  on  the  breast  and  the  other  on  the 
thigh  of  her  prostrate  husband,  holding  in 
one  of  her  four  hands  a  scimitar,  and  in 
another  the  freshly  severed  head  of  a 
victim,  and  is  garlanded  with  a  necklace  of 
skulls  which  falls  to  her  knees. 

Victories  in  Central  Asia  were  frequently 
commemorated  by  i)yramids  of  skulls,  and 
a  triumphal  monument  of  this  description 
existed  until  companitively  recent  times 
at  Xisch,  in  Southern  Servia — a  ghastly 
memorial  of  Ottoman  conquest. 

'I'he  Hairy  Ainus  probably  learnt  from 
the  "  black  savages  "  who  invaded  them  in 


early  times  how  to  build  skull  fences,  such 
as  they  erected  at  Wzo.  The  conquest 
thus  vaguely  alluded  to  in  Japanese  history 
may  have  been  from  J^orneo,  where  the 
natives  have  a  positive  ])assion  for  head- 
hunting, firmly  believing  that  the  persons 
whose  heads  they  taki'  will  become  their 
slaves  in  tlie  ne.\t  world.  Bv  them  skulls 
**ar(;  prized  as  the  most  valuable  of 
goods,"  antl  no  man  woukl  be  considered 
an  eligible  suitor  for  the  hand  of  a  Dyak 
maiden  unless  he  could  j)resent  her  with 
one  or  two  at  least  at  their  betrothal.  The 
hill  tribes  preserxe  their  treasures  with  the 
flesh  and  hair  adhering  to  them,  but 
<jthers,  again,  cook  them  in  bundles  of 
twenty  or  more  over  a  lire  kindled  on  a 
bed  of  earth  mitil  not  a  vesticre  of  llesh 
remains,  and  hang  tlurni  up  in  Pangahs, 
or  head-houses,  whicli  Admiral  Keppel 
facetiously  christened  *'  skulleries." 

Fashions  in  skulls  vary  in  different  parts 
of  the  island.  Some  are  ornamenteil  aiid 
overlaid  with  lead,  or  i)ainted,  or,  again, 
incised  deeply  into  the  bone  and  inlaid 
with  shells.  Cowries  an^  placed  in  the 
eye  -  .sockets,  wootlen  blackened  teeth 
airjxed  in  the  jaws,  and  sometimes  a  boar*s 
tusk  inserted  in  the  nostril  with  the  curve 
j)ointing  upwards. 

To  possess  in  life  a  flattened  skull  of 
one's  own,  especially  if  born  a  woman,  is 
among  the  tribe,  of  Milanaus  a  mark  of 
great  beauty;  consequently  fond  mothers 
cipply  an  instrument  of  torture  to  their 
babies*  heads  when  fifteen  days  old,  fur- 
nished with  a  pad  which  presses  on  the 
child's  forehead.  The  **  tadal,"  or  squeezing 
machine,  is  12  in.  long  and  9.1  in.  in  height, 
l)ut  the  infants  are  only  .subjected  to  the 
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operation  when  asleep.  Not  so  ai  poor 
little  Flat-head  babv  of  North  America, 
who,  slumbering  or  waking,  is  kept 
kiglitly  strapped  into  a  canoe  -  shaped 
cradle,  or  simply  on  to  a  piece  of  boarp, 
for  from  five  to  eight  weeks,  during  which 
the  head  and  shoulders  arc  never  moved 


inscribed    upon  a  Cup    formed    from   a 
Skull."  that  'tis— 

BeUcT  to  hold  ihe  ^paricliD):  gnyit! 

Than  nut>e  (he  earthwnnn's  itlimy  brood . 
And  circle  in  the  goblet's  shape 
The  drink  tif  ^od^,  ihan  repli)e'>  food, 
the    ver^-  idea  nf  so  uttlJsmg  the  hamac 


from  their  original  imsiiion  under  an 
inclined  piece  of  wood,  which  is  ilaily 
drawn  down  tighter  and  tighter  until  the 
crown  of  the  head  is  s(]ucc/od  into  a 
straight  line  with  the  tip  of  the  nose. 
Strangely  enough,  this  barbarous  treat- 
ment docs  not  seem  to  weaken  the  intel- 
ligence, nor  in  any  way  to  injure  the  brain 
which  it  displaces. 
Despite  Byron's  aisertioo  in  his  "  Lines 


i-puj,'naiit  lo  a  higlil* 
[<>  make  the  draught 
diiiiasleful.  The  followers  <if  Odin,  in  a 
less  sensitive  ajjf.  sanij  tin-  praisi-  of  death 
in  their  hyiinis  fur  mi  belter  n-nsim  than 
the  ho|)e  of  ijuaniii!,'  liec-r  oui  ()f  their 
enemies'  skulls  in  the  1  an queting- halls  ot 
Valhalla.  It  is  conjeeturcil  thai  the  myth  of 
the  great  war-goil  i»f  ihe  Norlh  originated 
with  the  chief  iif  the  < Msir,  whose  s])leiidid 
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physique  and  prowess  caused  him  to  he 
worshipped  as  divine  by  the  inferior  race 
he  conquered  in  Scandinavia  in  the  days 


whose  hi^to^y  is  hall  real,  ball  lablc.  With 
him  he  brought,  no  doubt,  the  mihtary 
regulations  of  the  Serthians,  fr<)rn  whom 
he  sprang,  who  were  wont  to  drink  thi' 
hlood  of  their  first  foe  slain  iti  battle,  and 
whose  individual  share  nf  the  jilundcr 
depended  upon  the  number  of  human 
heads  each  could 
offer  to  his  King  as 
an  undeniable  proof 
of  skill  and  courage 
in  the  fight.  The  art 
of  scalping  Has  pro- 
bably introduced 
owing  to  the  trouble 
and  difficulty  expcri- 


whoever  lias  the  greatest  number  of  these 
skin  -  napkins  is  accounted  the  most 
valiant  man,"*  In  imint  of  fact,  [hi? 
statement,  written  by  the  "  l-'ather  o[ 
Histor)- "  400  years  ii.c,  is  eipially 
applicable  to  the  wild  tribes  who  dwell 
to-day  in  the  "(Ircat  Far  West,"  ;itid 
serves  to  corroborate  the  theory  ib[it 
North  America  was  originally  peopled  from 
the  Old  World.  The  American  Indian 
grasps  the  hair  of  his  enemy's  head  »i[|i 
his  left  hand,  and  [mssing  his  knife  niund 
the  crown  of  the  head  without  injuring 
the  bone,  tears  oft"  the  patch  of  skin  whiib 
immediately  covers  the  bump  nl  mIT- 
esteem.  and  which  must  show  the  ceiiire 
of  the  head,  from  which  the  hair  radjairs. 
Only  a  foe  may  be  subjected  U-  lliis 
indignity,  for  even  if  he  were  justilii-d  bv 
the  laws  of  his  people  in  taking  the  lile  of 
one  of  his  own  tribe,  to  scalp  hitii  would 
brand  a  Redskin  with  disgnue  aiid 
infamy.     These  trophies  of  "  war\  direful 

of  a  crown  (liece  to  that  <if  the  jiabii  nf 


:ed    in 


-'vmg 


these 

tntphies  for  long  dis- 
tances, and  Herodotus 
ffivcs  a  detailed 
description  of  the 
operation  as  per- 
fonned  by  a  Scythian 
warrior.  "  Havini;  ' 
made  a  circular  in- 
cision round  the 
cars,  and  taking  hold 
Of     the     skin,     he  ,„ 

shakes  it  front  the 
sknll ;  then  having  scrajied 
with  the  rib  of  an  ox,  h< 
skin  with  his  hands.  .  .  .  Ilach  nian 
hang!  it  on  the  bridle  of  the  horse  which 
be  rides,  and   prides  himself  on  it;  for 


off  the 
soften 


flesh 


the  hand  or  even  larger,  and  are  frri|uiutly 
fastened  to  ponimis  of  clothing,  nr  ,U 
public    shows  to    the    horse's   bridle-bit. 
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The  social  position  of  a  warrior  is  largely 

dependent  on  the  number  of  scalps  he  has 
taken  in  battle,  and  occasionally,  by  order 
of  the  chief,  these  |)roofs  of  intnpidity  and 
valour     are     sus- 
pended from    the 
tops   of   the    wig- 
poles — the  medals 
And  decorati 


frames  at  the 
of  a  stick,  two  or 

three  feet  long,  to  lie  used  in  tlie  ■'  scalp- 
dance"  held  ill  celebration  of  a  victory. 
Hy  ilie  light  of  flarinj;  torches  the  con- 
quering heroes,  howlinjf  out  the  names 
of  their  victims,  wildly  leap  and  career 
round  these  memorials  of  their  success, 
which  are  held  aloft  in  tlieir  midst  ])y  the 
young  women  of  the  tribe. 

The  Mandans  may  possibly  have  inheri- 
ted from  other  warrior  nomads  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  the  custom  of  preserving  the 
skulls  of  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to 


iiffec 


Th 


.■  e.\|». 


■  the 


the  deceased  are  collected  and  buried, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bleached  and 
purified  skulls.  These  are  placed  in 
circles  of  a  hundred  or  more  on  the 
prairies,  and  visi- 
ted frequently  by 
relatives,  who  even 
hold  converse  with 
and  embrace  them. 
Kach,  with  its  face 
turned  towards  the 
centre,  reposes  on 
a  bunch  of  sage, 
and  is  preser\*ed 
from  year  to  j'ear 
in  its  exact  position 
at  a  distance  of 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  from  those  on  either 
side.  This  "(Jolgotha  of  the  Prairies" 
finds  its  prototype  in  the  Dark  C"ontinent, 
where  are  worshipped  the  .spirits  of  the 
departed,  and  notably  at  Taita,  in  Kast 
Africa.  Here  it  is  customary,  twelve 
months  subsequent  to  the  death  and  burial 
of  a  ruler  or  venerated  patriarch,  to  open 
the  grave  and  remove  tJie  skull  from  it, 
which  is  finally  deposited  in  the  "  sacred 
place  of  oracles,"  iisuallv  situated  in  a  grove 
of  trees. 

Many     a     linman      skull     has     appro- 
priately   decked    ihe    war-drums,   carried 


bodies  of  their  dead,  clothed  in  buffalo- 
skins  and  handsome  robes,  on  scaffolds 
erected  for  the  purpose.  When  these 
temporary  structures  of  \vood  and  willow- 
lods  decay  ami  fall  to  pieces  the  bones  of 


shoulder-high,  of  the  Bekwais,  and  of 
the  Ashantis  who  inhabit  the  Gold 
Coast;  or,  divided  into  fragments,  bat 
adorned  the  warriors  themselves  in  the  fbnn 
of  necklaces  and  brcaBt-omaments.      At 
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drinking-vcs-si'ls,  skulls 
in  use,  and  the  head  of 
Go*ernor3  went  to  in; 
Afihanti  Kin^-  In  iS 
powerful  and  sanKuin; 
to  invade-  the  \Vassa\ 
Charles  Mai-arthy,  who 
was  then  re  present  in  j; 
the  Crown,  endeav- 
oured to  check  his 
advance.  Unhappily, 
as  is  too  often  the  casr 
in  our  contests  with 
uncivilised  races,  the 
enemy's  strength  was 
underrated,  and  the 
equipment  for  the 
Kuropean  and  native 
force  sent  against 
them  so  ill-jnepared 
that  the  kegs  which 
were  supposed  to  con- 
tain the  necessary 
ammunition  were, 
wheti  opened,  found 
to  be  full  of  vermi- 
cetli.  As  a  natural 
consequence  the  expe- 
dttJon  ended  in  dis- 
aster,   and    but    few 


41 J 

sunived  to  tell  the 
tale,  the  unfor- 
tunate   Governor 

himself  falling  a 
victim  to  his  own 
incompetency. 

N'  o  r    are   the 
earlier  pages  of 
I'.nropcan  history 
free  from  individual 
records    of  the 
.^shanti     King's 
method  of  utilising 
the     skull    of    his 
eiieiny.      The     lif- 
tcenth  -  century 
poet,   [ohn  Cower, 
in    his    "  Hook    of 
the    Seven    Deadly 
Sins,"    i|uotes    the 
classic     late     of 
.Alhiiin    and    Kosa- 
mund   as, an    illus- 
tration of  the  lerrihle  ciinseipienccs  of  Pride. 
Colonial      Albinius,  .is  he  is  sumi-titnes  called,  the 
ke  a  goblet  for  an      founder    of    the    Lombard    dominion    of 
!3  the  chief  of  this      Italy,  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Gepida). 
iry  tribe  proceeded      whoso  mighty  King  (Hiroiand  he  slew  with 
■  Icrritorv,  and   Sir      his  own  band  in  battle,  anil  converted  ibe 
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head  of  his  fallen  foe  into  a  drinking-cup, 

which  was 

Wiih  i;oId  anil  richv  r-toats 
Beset  and  bounds  for  iht  nones, 
And  stood  upon  a  fiitc  cm  highle, 
or  bumC-d  RiM  and  with  great  sljj-hte 
or  WL'ckman^liip.  .  .  . 

lie  had  espoused  G u mi and's  daughter,  but 


mart)TS  were  frt'tiuently  converted  into 
chalices,  and  in  14.65  Leo  von  Rotzmittal 
mentions  that  he  saw  the  costly  tomli  of 
Si.  QuirinuK  at  Ncuss,  and  dnmk  from  a 
skull  cup.  These  holy  relics  had  a  n- 
markablt^  pom-r  of  multiplying  themselves, 
anil  an  amusing  stor}-  is  told  of  a  some- 
what sceptical  traveller  in  France  in  the 
sixteenth  ccntun',  K. 
uhoiii  was  exhibited 
the  head  of  John  ihi- 
lluptisi.  He  evinced 
great  surprise  at  seeing 
it,  for  which  he  ac- 
coimted  by  saying  that 


.mlv 


the  pn 


day  John  the  liaptist' 
licail  had  been  shimi 
to  him  at  anothe 
religious  hiiusc.  Hi 
monastic  guiile, 
id   displayed    ihi 


hu 


pr<,»>v 

vs  thai 

g..l>l,-l 
such    1 
beh.'St 

which 
ir;.gic   1 
a>  if  1 

Alhoin 
shonlv 


lis  isn.  A^  i.KiNKiN.;..ii>.  lreasur<-        of       hi- 

Iriiiemity    with     gn-at 

i-\uhaliuii    at    his      [.ridi-.  w;ls  ipiiiv  I'lpiai  to  the  occa.sion,  and 

IVasl  at  Verona  he       explained  llial  "those  monks  oiilv  |h.sm-s> 

1.1  drink  from  tlie      ilie   skitll    >.(    the    siiint    when    ho    was  a 

,as  .-issoeiati-d  with      youn;,'  inaii,  ami  <mrs  was  his  skull  when 

Slu-   ■ibeyed    his      'he   was   ;ia\an.ed   in   years  ami   wisd.mi." 

L-onscious  St.  Si'liiiMJaii  ;ift<T  death  was  al>o  the  <tw«M 

ml  iluii  all  iiin  of  tun  he;iil-,  which   wen-  quile   indeiM-ii- 

"<■'■■  -il-'"*  dem  i.r  his  f.xir  i..ldie^.  and  on.'  of  i.hich 

I   l.,il„.r-.  -.nik'.  ),   preserved   ;i.  ii   chalice  at   Kh.-rsburg. 

and  barl)aritv  cost  A     visiter     u.     tlu-     liriti-h      Museura 


gaii.m  of  his  uutrai: 
wife. 

A  dicadc  ol  c. 
tunes  effecteil  sntl 
comi)lele  revolution 
]''urnpcai 


that  the    Fe 


illai 


r<-for 


id      Ortler 
skulls  ks  di 


uf 


ing-cups  to  mortify  themselves,  and  for 
much  the  same  reason  that  the  death's-head 
was  introduced  during  an  ancient  Fgyptian 
feast  as  a  reminder  of  the  brevity  of  life. 
At  the  same  time,  the  skulls  uf  saints  and 


in    the    rarlv 
must    have  'ii 


reduplicati 
the  exhihii 


111  the  present  reign 
d  that  the  heads  of 
irncttlimsly  capable  of 
IT  searching  among 
nt-  time  he  in<]uired  of 
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an  assistant  if  they  had  a  skull  of  Oliver 
(.romwell  in  the  building.  Receiving  a 
reply  in  the  negative,  he  was  much  aston- 
ished, and  exclaimed,  "  Well,  I  wonder 
at  that,  as  they  have  one  at  the  .\shmoIe 
Museum  at  Oxford."  It  is  doubtful  if, 
after  all,  this  not  too  intelligent  sightseer 
had  really  gazed  upon  the  veritable  head 
of  the  Protector,  which  underwent  some 
vicissitudes  after  the  Restoration.  When 
Charles  II.  was  firmly  established  on  the 
throne,  the  embalmed  head  of  the  Pro- 
tector was  dug  up,  together  with  those  of 
Ireton  and  Hradshaw,  and  fixed  at  the  top 
of  Westminster  Hall  with  a  spike  which 
was  driven  through  ii.     There  it  remained 


Riiabon  Church  for  "  ever  so  small  a 
piece  of  a.  human  skull "  to  mix  with  the 
medicine  she  was  giving  her  daughter  as 
R  remedy  for  fits.  With  what  special 
healing  properties  the  bony  structure  was 
credited  is  not  on  reconi,  but  even  to 
drink  from  it  was  at  one  time  considered 
efficacious  in  the  cure  of  certain  ailments. ' 
Some  coiners  at  the  Mint,  wlw  were 
suffering  from  arsenical  poisoning  caused 
by  the  fumes  from  the  melting-vats,  were 
"advised  to  drjnke  in  a  dead  man's  skull 
for  their  recure";  and  a  warrant  was 
obtained  from  the  "  Counsaile  lo  take 
of  the  heades  vppon  London  liridge  and 
make  cuppes  thereof,  whereof  they  drank 


until  the  beginning  of  the  riglitecnlh 
■century,  when  it  was  blown  down  during 
a  tremendous  gale,  and  picked  np  by  a 
passer-by.  Por  a  time,  Je.it  (ioverinncnt 
should  demand  its  restitution  as  Crown 
property,  the  skull  was  kept  in  great 
secrecj-  hy  the  family  intii  whosi!  hands 
it  had  so"  literally  fallen  :  and  has  always 
been  considereil  by  ilieui  a  relic  of  great 
■value,  and  been  Iransferred  by  legacy  to 
different  branches  of  their  house. 

In  the  ruins  of  a  dwelling  in  Duke  Street, 
Westminster,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pro- 
tector's apothecary,  was  found  a  prescrip- 
tion in  which  a  portion  of  a  human  skull 
was  ordered  in  powder  for  Sir  Nicholas 
Throckmorton :  and  only  fifty  years  since 
A  collier's  wife  implored   the  sexton    of. 


mid  founiJe  some  relief,  although  the  inoosi 
of  them  dyed."  'I'he  monks  ()f  Trier  used  to 
administer  a  fever-draught  lo  the  sick  from 
the  skull  of  St.  Theodolph,  the  curative 
liroperlies  of  which  were,  d<mbliess.  attri- 
buted to  the  sanctity  of  the  vessel,  anil,  in 
the  idea  of  a  Tibetan  Huddliisi,  would 
have  been  still  more  potent  for  good  if 
([uaffed  from  a  cup  mounted  in  silver- 
once  t!io  head  of  a  I  Jinia — which  has 
found  its  way  into  the  Religious  (iallery  of 
the  British  Museum. 

From  the  actuality  itself  to  a  represent- 
ation of  it  was  a  natural  transition  in 
Europe  as  the  Jige  grew  more  fastidious, 
and  yet  when  the  stern  religious  creed 
which  prevailed  in  the  sixteenth  anti 
seventeenth    centuries  demanded    of   its 
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votaries  that  they  should  have  "  toua  Ics 
jours  devant  les  yeux  la  mort,  et  les  maux 
qui  semblent  les  plus  insupportables." 
An  order  of  knighthooil,  instituted  about 
this  time  in  Silesia  by  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg,  had  for  its  ensign  a  death's- 
head  and  cross-bones,  surmounted  by  a 
cross  palt£  sable  and  another  cross  com- 
posed of  five  large  jewels.  As  a  rcgi- 
msntal  badge  the  device  was  adopted  by 
the  famous  Pomeranian  Horse  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus;  by  our  own  17th  Light 
Dragoons,  raised  in  1751)  by  Colonel  John 
Hale;  and  by  the  "  Bhick  Brans  wickers," 
with  whom  the  emblem  and  its  motio, 
"  Death  or  Ciury,"  was  significant  that 
they  would  ncitlicr  give  nor  accept 
quarter. 

Death's  -  head  buttons  were  formerly 
worn  by  the  clergy,  and  rings  ornamented 
with  a  skull  were  in  especial  favour;  so 
much  so  that  one  was  accidentally  employed 
as  a  wedding-ring  at  the  union  of  Cn'iin. 
Earl  of  Balcarres,  and  .llauritia  of  Xassau. 
The  bridegroom  was  escejilionally  heedless 
and  forgetful,  .ind  on  the  morning  of  his 
marriage,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  wedding- 
parly  were  asseniliiiug  at  the  church,  was 
c^ifortably  eating  his  breakfast  in  his 
niglit-gown  and  slippers  until  startled  into 


recollection  by  a  breathless  messenger. 
In  his  hurry  he  left  behind  him  the  golden 
circlet  so  nccessarj-  an  adjunct  to  the 
ceremon)',  and  a  friend  in  the  companv 
lent  him  one,  which,  without  examining, 
he  placed  on  his  bride's  finger.  When 
the  unhappy  girl  perceived  it  was  a 
inouming-ring  .  wilb  a  mort  head  and 
cross-bones,  she  fainted  away,  and  on 
recovering  predicted  her  own  death  within 
the  jear,  which  prophec}'  was  too  surely 
fulfilled.  Watches  also  were  made  in  the 
form  of  skulls,  and  when  Henri  H.  fell  a 
victim  to  the  charms  of  Diane  de  Poitiers, 
the  complaisant  French  Court  won- 
mourning  colours  and  adorned  them- 
.sehes  with  jiersonal  ornaments  in  the 
shape  of  skulls,  skeletons,  and  coffins  in 
honour  of  the  favourite  who  had  reccntly 
become  a  widow. 

(irim  trinkets!  one  of  the  fancies  of  a 
bj'gone  age  which  docs  not  commend 
itself  to  the  present  generation  ;  and 
though  not  long  since  a  miniature  skull 
uith  ruby  eyes  was  the  gift  chosen  for  a 
great  lad)'  by  a  royal  personage,  it  is 
unusual  noHadays  to  call  undue  attention 
to  the  fate  which  at  some  time  must  over- 
take each  one  of  us,  and  lo  deck  ourselves 
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"Run.  man.  run  for  yer  life  ! 
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By   HUGH    COLEMAN    DAVIDSON. 
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SHE  had  the  face  of  an  angel,  rather 
an  under -sized  angel  perhaps — 
thoagh  no  exact  standard  of  measurement 
has  been  haiided  down  to  us — and  as  her 
brilliant  black  eyes  gazed  steadily  at  him 
in  thie  lamp-light,  she  said — 

"  Me  steal  yer  bloomin*  link  !  Perhaps 
jou  '11  tell  me,  Mister  Clever-tongue,  what 
I'd  do  with  it.  Stick  it  in  me  *air,  I 
rs'pdse,  when  I  goes  a-ridin'  to  the 
theayter  ?  Oh,  my  !  "  She  paused  to  give, 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  a  most  effective 
imitation  of  the  mincing  ways  of  a  fine 
lady,  and  ended  the  performance  with 
the  scornful  comment,  "  Gur  *long  with 
yer ! " 

"What    did    you    steal    Mrs.    Pottle's 

brooch    for  ? "    asked    the    young    man, 

^watching  her  with  indolent  amusement  as 

he  sat  at  the  supper-tray  which  she  had 

.  laid  before  him. 

"There  yer  lie  again,"  she  said.  **I 
never  stole  no  brooch.  All  I  done  was  to 
borrow  it  for  the  Sunday  evenin*  to  make 
Christian  Ann  mad  —  and,  oh  my  heye, 
you  should  just  'ave  seen  'er,"  said  she, 
smiling  as  at  a  pleasant  recollection;  **she 
•was  fit  to  tear  the  bonnet  hoff"  me  *ead, 
ishe  was  that  henvious  —  and  before  the 
'brooch  was  put  back,  the  old  frump  had 
found  it  was  gone.  That 's  Gospel  truth 
I  'm  tellin'  yer." 

For  a  few  moments  the  silence  was 
unbroken,  except  by  the  dull  roar  of 
traffic  from  the  street  below,  and  a  hack- 
ing cough  coming  at  intervals  from  the 
next  room. 

Ho.  209.    February  1901 


"Angelina,"  said  the  young  man  pre- 
sently, **  I  'm  afraid  you  are  a  bad  girl. 
Where  you  got  that  face  I  can't  imagine — 
I  think  vou  must  have  stolen  it  too,  for  it 
represents  nothing  in  your  nature— but  if 
you  keep  on  as  you  are  going,  I  can  tell  you 
where  you  '11  end.  Do  you  know  where 
hell  is  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 

**  I  *ve  *eard  it  a  deal  talked  about,"  she 
answered,  "but  I  ain't  so  sure." 

"  Then  you  had  better  find  out  without 
delay.  That 's  my  advice  to  you,  Angelina. 
You  have  no  moral  sense." 

**  Some  people  'ave  no  sense  at  all,"  she 
said  sharply. 

"  Well  I  won't  accuse  vou  of  that.  In 
fact,  I  am  going  to  credit  you  with  a  large 
amount  of  sense.  I  shall  be  out  for  half 
an  hour  this  evening.  Now  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  surprise  if,  upon  my  return,  I  were 
to  find  the  missing  link  upon  my  dressing- 
table — precisely  where  I  left  it,  you  under- 
stand. I  value  it  highly  because  it 
belonged  to  my  father." 

Angelina  stamped  her  foot  angrily.  She 
looked  like  a  wrathful  goddess  in  a  i)rint 
dress  rather  the  worse  for  wear. 

"Drop  it,"  said  she.  "  I've 'ad  more 
nor  enough  of  sich  rubbidg}'  talk.  Didn't 
I  tell  yer  I  ain't  got  it?  Ham  I  to 
say  it  all  over  again  }  What  in  'eaven's 
name  do  you  take  me  for  }  A  bloomin' 
fool }  " 

"No,  certainly  not  that,  Angelina. 
Blooming — ^yes ;  but  far — very  far — from  a 
fool ! " 
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**  But  you  do.  Why  should  I  take  one 
of  yer  links  }  What  good  would  one  do  me  } 
Why  shouldn't  I  'ave  took  the  two  when  I 
was  about  it  ?     Now,  I  arsk  you  that." 

And  almost  she  persuaded  him  for 
the  moment  that  he  had  wronged  her. 
Angelina  was  quick  to  notice  her  success, 
and  marched  off  with  flying  colours.  But 
at  the  door  she  stopped,  and  said  in  a 
different  voice — 

"There's  two  new  lodgers  come,  Mr. 
Barnard." 

"  The  more  the  merrier,"  said  he.  "  I 
shall  now  be  able  to  let  my  little  weekly 
account,  as  your  mistress  is  pleased  to 
call  it,  run  longer.  That 's  her  one  fault, 
Angelina — her  craving  for  punctuality." 

But  she  did  not  seem  able  to  enter  into 
his  words.  She  was  following  out  her 
own  vein  of  thought,  and  presently  said — 

"  There 's  a  hold  one  and  a  young  one." 

"  Is  the  young  one  pretty  ? "  asked 
Barnard. 

"  As  hugly  as  sin,"  replied  Angelina 
with  emphasis,  and  closed  the  door  with  a 
bang.     That  was  her  postscript. 

Barnard  turned  his  attention  to  his 
supper  of  bread- and-cheese,  and  when  he 
had  finished  it,  he  pushed  the  tray  on  one 
side  and  went  on  with  his  writing.  He 
was  a  young  man  who  wrote  for  a  living, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence  he  had 
grave  doubts  about  the  value  of  life.  His 
heroines  helped  him  along;  they  were 
models  of  propriety  and  virtue,  and  they 
pressed  forward  undauntedly  towards  the 
reward  which  was  always  theirs  in  the  end. 
As  he  wrote,  the  dull  roar  of  traffic  down 
in  the  street  grew  fainter,  but  the  hacking 
cough  from  the  next  room  still  continued. 
Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  Barnard 
went  for  his  usual  daily,  or  rather  nightl). 
walk,  always  a  very  short  one.  He  had  no 
time  for  any  other  exercise. 

There  was  a  cab  at  the  door  as  he 
approached.  A  young  lady  and  her 
mother,  evidently  just  returned  from  the 
tlieatre,  alighted  from  it  and  entered  the 
hoiise.  Barnard  only  caught  a  passing 
glimpse  of  the  former's  face,  but  that  was 
enough  to  show  that  it  was  beautiful. 
Then  he  wondered  why  Angelina  had 
^one  out  of  her  way  to  lie  to  him. 


"Ain't  she  a  little  fright.?"  she 
whispered  from  behind  the  open  door. 

"  No,  certainly  she  is  not,"  he  answered. 

Angelina  swore — he  did  not  know  why, 
and  did  not  care. 

"  And  look  here,  Angelina,"  he  said  ; 
"  I  should  recommend  you  to  be  more 
respectful  towards  your  betters  in  future." 

Her  beautiful  eyes  flashed,  and  her 
beautiful  face  looked  as  if  she  would  have 
struck  him  dead. 

"Oh,  my  stars  !  Is  that  speckled  thing 
my  better } "  she  demanded,  pointing  up 
the  stairs. 

"  You  know  that  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  An'  who  made  'er  my  better  ?  " 

"  You  are  getting  too  deep  for  me, 
Angelina,"  said  Barnard.  "  I  'm  not 
equal  to  a  theological  argument  to- 
night." 

"  I  know  nothing  about  no  arguments," 
she  said  fiercely,  "an'  I  don't  want  none. 
But  why  is  she  my  better  }  That 's  what 
I  want  to  know.     Is  her  looks  better  ?  " 

"If  I  said  they  were,  I  should  make 
you  angry ;  but  at  least  she  doesn't  steal. 
Have  you  put  that  link  back  ?  I  can  see 
you  haven't.  Then  I  tell  you,  you  must, 
or  the  consequences  may  be  serious. 
What  is  that  young  lady's  name  t " 

She  started  back  from  him  as  if  he  had 
stung  her. 

"  Arsk  'cr  yerself,"  she  said.  "  Just  go 
an'  ask  'er  yerself  if  you  want  ter  know  so 
pertickler.  Don't  come  wastin'  my  time 
with  yer  impident  questions." 

As  he  went  up  the  stairs  he  could  hear 
her  using  bad  language  in  the  hall. 
Angelina  was  really  a  rnosc  outrageous 
girl.  But  she  was  an  uncommonly  hard 
worker,  and  therefore  useful  in  a  house 
where  there  were  several  sets  of  lodgers 
to  attend  to ;  otherwise,  she  would  have 
been  turned  adrift  long  ago.  Late  as  the 
hour  was,  she  had  seized  a  broom  and  was 
sweeping  as  if  her  life  depended  upon  her 
exertions.  That  was  her  way  when  she 
was  in  a  temper,  and  her  mistress  highly 
approved  of  it,  though  not  of  the  banging 
against  the  wainscot. 

On  the  top  floor,  where  Barnard  lived, 
the  coughing  still  continued.  He  stopped 
lo  listen  to  it,  and  Anally  knocked  at  the 
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door  next  his  own  and  went  in.  The 
room  was  small  and  cheerless,  containing 
only  a  bed,  a  chair,  a  chest  of  drawers, 
and  a  washstand,  the  strip  of  shabby 
<:arpet  not  half  covering  the  floor,  while 
the  only  light  was  that  of  a  candle.  On 
the  edge  of  the  bed  sat  an  old  man  not 
unlike  a  mummy,  thin  and  shrivelled,  but 
with  a  large,  well-defined  nose  suci  as  no 
mummy  ever  had.  Like  most  "jig-nosed 
men,  he  had  bushy  brows,  and  they  were 
-white,  like  his  hair  and  beard.  He  had 
no  chin  to  speak  of,  and  his  lips  had 
fallen  in.  His  occupation  was  cutting 
notches  in  a  stick  with  an  accompaniment 
of  coughing.  He  looked  up  with  filmy 
eyes  as  Barnard  entered,  and  then  returned 
to  his  task. 

**  You  're  up  late  to-night,  Mr.  Gutt- 
ridge,"  said  Barnard. 

**  I  'm  busy,"  said  the  old  man  huskily- 
•**  I  suppose  you  're  busy  too.  How  is  the 
work  getting  on  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  've  been  writing ;  of  course  I 
must  do  that,  you  know.  Even  if  people 
won't  read  I  must  write.  If  the  present 
generation  is  stupid,"  said  Barnard,  with 
a  smile,  **  I  must  hope  the  next  will  be 
wise.  At  any  rate,  I  like  to  think  that  I 
may  be  doing  good  to  somebody." 

**  It's  a  noble  ambition,"  said  the  old 
man.  He  stopped  to  cough,  and  then 
added  :  **  I  had  a  noble  ambition  once.  It 
was  to  marry  a  noble  woman." 

The  young  man  looked  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  old  mummy  on  the  edge  of 
the  bed.  He  could  not  conceive  of  love 
and  marriage  in  such  a  connection.  But 
he  was  interested,  and  asked — 

**  Well,  and  the  result  ?  " 

"**  I  am  here  notching  this  stick." 

^*  Then  she  was  a  bad  woman  ?  " 

''  No,  she  married  somebody  else.  Do 
your  heroines  never  do  that  ?  " 

"Never,"  replied  the  young  author. 
**  They  are  true  as  steel." 

The  old  nmn  shook  his  head.  He  did 
not  seem  to  think  that  right  at  all. 

^*  We  must  itak«  them  as  thev  come,"  he 
«aid,  "  the  gaod  with  the  bad ;  they  are 
all  mixed."  He  .cut  move  notches,  and 
stopped  to  c&wat  them.  "  Seventy- three," 
Jbe  said.    ^  Eighfy  is  <ntr  limit,  for  we  're 


a  long-lived  family.  I've  seven  more 
years.     It 's  a  long  time  to  wait." 

He  spoke  dreamily,  as  though  he  were 
wandering  in  his  mind.  Barnard  glanced 
round  the  room  and  could  not  see  any  sign 
of  food.  He  felt  sure  that  the  old  man 
was  starving.  Startled,  he  stammered  out 
some  excuse  for  leaving  the  room,  and  ran 
downstairs. 

Down  in  the  kitchen  he  heard  Angelina 
abusing  Christian  Ann,  the  cook.  He 
called  her  up,  and  she  came  at  once, 
though  with  weary  feet  that  plumped  down 
heavily  all  over  the  stairs.  Barnard  asked 
her  whether  she  would  mind  getting  a 
plate  of  soup  and  taking  it  to  old  jNIr. 
Guttridge,  who  seemed  exhausted  for  want 
of  food.  She  hesitated,  and  then  said 
she  would.  And  after  thanking  her  he 
went  up  to  his  own  room. 

Not  many  minutes  afterwards  she 
pushed  her  head  in. 

**  He  's  got  it,"  she  said. 

**  Thank  you,  Angelina,"  said  Barnard, 
looking  up  from  his  writing.  *'You  are 
not  such  a  bad  girl,  after  all.  I  '11  give  you 
a  shilling  when  next  I  have  one." 

**  Drat  yer  shillin's  !  "  she  exclaimed 
with  sudden  fury.  **  Keep  'em  for  them 
as  wants  'em."  And  she  slammed  herself 
out. 

She  was  an  inscrutable  riddle  to  Barnard, 
for  he  was  altogether  without  conceit. 
Editors  had  knocked  it  all  out  of  him  long 
ago.  That  is  one  service  they  render  to 
mankind. 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock  he  went 
to  bed,  and,  as  all  do  who  work  late,  lay 
awake  for  hours — listening  to  the  cough 
from  the  next  room,  and  wondering  about 
the  name  of  the  beautiful  girl  sleeping  just 
below.  He  found  out  next  morning  that 
it  was  Elsie  Deane. 

For  a  young  man  who  led  such  a 
secluded  life  Barnard  certainly  made  rapid 
progress.  In  some  way  or  other  he  struck 
up  an  acquaintance  with  Elsie's  mother, 
and  so  got  to  know  Elsie  herself.  Then  it 
was  comparatively  smooth  sailing.  At  first 
he  was  content  with  casual  chats  upon  the 
stairs,  but  afterwards  he  interested  her  in 
Mr.  Guttridge,  and  in  the  bare  little  room 
of  that  queer  old  man  they  spent  many  an 
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hour  together.  And  now  a  strange  thing 
happened.  Angelina,  who  had  lately 
shown  much'  zeal  in  conveying  him 
little  delicacies — only  scraps  in  reality — 
suddenly  seemed,  bent  upon  starving  him. 
She  utterly  refused  to  take  anything  to 
Mr.  Guttridge  except,  of  course,  what  the 
old  man  ordered  on  his  own  account. 
This  was  another  trait  in  her  character 
which  Barnard  could  not  understand. 

But  he  was  soon  too  much  in  love  with 
Elsie  to  bothef  his  head  about  it,  and 
when  he  had  reached  that  stage  nothing 
would  content  him  but  asking  her  to  marry 
him.  It  was,  of  course,  a  preposterous 
thing  for  a  young  man  in  his  position  to 
do.  If  he  had  been  a  young  publisher 
there  would  have  been  some  hope  for  him, 
but  for  a  young  author  it  was  simply  per- 
dition. If  Mrs.  Deane  had  been  a  prudent 
mother  she  would  have  sent  him  about  his 
business,  but  when  he  was  accepted  by  her 
daughter  she  ratified  the  compact — upon 
conditions.  As  she  had  little  more  money 
than  he  had,  this  was  surely  a  most  foolish 
proceeding.  Still,  no  fear  for  the  future 
interfered  with  the  billing  and  cooing  upon 
the  stairs  and  in  various  rooms  of  the 
house,  and,  in  spite  of  Angelina,  .Mr. 
Guttridge  began  to  fatten — so  curiously  are 
our  lives  interwoven.  For,  when  one  of 
the  young  coui)le  felt  more  than  usually 
loving  towards  the  other,  he  or  she  worked 
it  off,  in  part,  by  carrying  some  delicacy  up 
to  the  lonely  old  man,  and  sometimes 
shared  it  with  him.  In  consequence,  he 
was  not  in  quite  such  a  hurry  to  run  off 
those  last  seven  notches. 

About  Angelina  at  this  time  it  is  hard  to 
speak  with  patience.  She  surpassed  even 
herself  in  scandalous  behaviour;  in  fact, 
so  unbearable  did  her  temper  become  and 
so  shocking  her  language  that  at  last  she 
was  told  she  must  go  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  For  Elsie  she  seemed  to  have 
conceived  an  especial  hatred.  One  morning 
Elsie's  best  shoes  were  found  literally 
hacked  to*  pieces.  The  task  was  one 
upon  which  much  time  and  labour  must 
have  been  spent,  and  it  was  certainly  done 
very  thoroughly.  As  Christian  Ann,  a  fairly 
truthful  girl  as  cooks  go,  denied  having 
even  seen '  the  shoes,   Angelina,  though 


she  denied  twice  as  fast  and  twice  as- 
vehemently  as  Christian  Ann,  was  regarded 
as  the  culprit.  There  could  be  no  question 
that  the  conclusion  was  just.  When  she 
saw  that  she  was  not  believed,  she  said 
sullenly  she  didn't  care.  '  "It  was  a 
mercy,  whoever  done  it;  that  speckled 
thing  would  now  have  a  chance  of  buying 
shoes  she  could  put  on,  fer  as  fer  pn- 
tendin'  she  could  wear  them  bits  of 
rubbidge,  why,  she  [Angelina]  wam't  bom 
yesterday."  Plainly,  Barnard  was  right  in 
saying  that  Angelina  had  no  morid  sense. 

But  her  sullenness  vanished  when  he- 
had  his  first  quarrel  with  Elsie.  She  grew 
interested  then,  and  watched  the  fiaf 
from  below  with  eager  eyes,  her  head 
thrust  through  the  banisters.  It  endec);ii|. 
the  usual  way — the  complete  revocstiM 
of  all  vows  of  eternal  devotion  and  tlie- 
retum  of  some  presents,  bat  not  aDL 
When  it  was  over,  Angelina  went 
about  her  work,  and  carried  abont 
trays  with  a  smiling  countenance,  aiii|^iig' 
to  herself  between  whiles.  Towardii  teieth 
ing  she  left  the  house  for  a  short  tiMv 
and  came  back'  with  new  ribands  atld  it 
new  cap.  Then  she  put  on  her  best  dwas 
and  combed  her  hair,  which  she  had' to 
do,  poor  girl,  with  her  fingers,  for  all  ik/b 
lodgers  happened,  unfortunately,  to  be  at 
home,  so  their  combs  were  not  availaWfe 
Still,  experience  stood  her  in  good  istead^ 
and  when  she  had  donned  the  ne#  CKf 
and  ribands,  she  really  looked  a  ytij 
fine  girl  indeed.  About  the  beailt)r.  of 
the  face  there  could  not  be  two  opimoni. 
Thus  prepared,  she  carried  up  the  jroDllg' 
author's  supper,  a  task  which  she  liiijl 
lately  left  to  Christian  Ann,  who  had  ddp(||^ 
it  grumblingly,  as  being  none  of  'np 
work.  '\ 

**  You  are  smart  this  evening,  Angelinai?^ 
said  Barnard,  from  his  seat  at  the  table.- "- 

She  laid  the  tray  before  him  with  a 
proud  smile. 

"Who  gave  you  the  ribbons?"  he 
asked.     "  Your  young  man,  eh  ?  " 

*'  Young  man  yerself,"  she  fired  back  at 
him.  **  Don't  young  man  me.  I  want  no 
young  man.  You  're  very  fond  of  yer  larf, 
Mr.  Barnard.  You  '11  larf  yerself  to  death 
some  day." 
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**  Well,  well,  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you," 
he  said  more  gently. 

She  walked  slowly  towards  the  door, 
but  stopped  to  ask,  **  Should  I  take  hany- 
think  to  th*  old  chap  next  door  ?  " 

**  But  your  principles,  Angelina — what 
has  become  of  your  principles  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  drat  'em  I      Should  I  take  hany- 

think,  I  say  ?    I  '11  do  it  if  yer  '11  tell  me." 

**  My  goodness  !  "  he  exclaimed,  **  have 

you  at  last  determined  to  turn  over  a  new 

leaf  ?  " 

How  it  came  to  pass  he  could  never 
exactly  tell,  but  as  he  looked  at  her  he 
suddenly  thought  of  PHsic,  and  saw,  as  if 
by  a  flash  of  light,  the  mistake  he  had 
made.  The  cause  may  have  been  some 
reflection  from  Angelina's  mood,  or  it  may 
have  been  the  reference  to  the  old  man  next 
<loor,  perpetually  brooding  over  his  loneli- 
ness in  his  wretched  little  room,  yet  with 
a  certain  breadth  of  view  which  had  left 
its  impression.  But  the  result  was  that  a 
sudden  and  overwhelming  fear  fell  upon 
Barnard.  The  very  idea  of  a  disagree- 
ment between  Elsie  and  himself,  if  only 
for  a  single  night,  became  intolerable, 
for  who  could  say  what  might  happen  in 
the  morning  to  separate  them  for  ever? 
So  he  scribbled  a  hurried  note,  begging 
Elsie's  forgiveness,  and  gave  it  for  delivery 
to  Angelina,  whom  he  had  requested  to 
wait. 

She  looked  doubtfully  at  the  address. 
It  was  reckoned  as  Angelina's  greatest 
virtue  that  she  could  not  read. 
"  Who  's  it  for  ?  "  she  asked. 
•*  For  Miss  Deane,"  rej)lied  Barnard. 
•*  I  want  it  given  to  her  at  once — 
instantly." 

In  a  moment  the  beautiful  girl  seemed 
transformed  into  a  fiend,  and  her  face  was 
dreadful  to  look  upon.  But  she  knew  this 
and  turned  away,  so  that  he  could  not  see 
it.  It  was  her  instinctive  cunning  that 
gave  her  the  necessary  self-control.  Had 
she  obeyed  her  first  impulse  and  flung  the 
letter  at  his  head,  it  would  have  been 
delivered  by  somebody  else.  Therefore 
she  still  kept  firm  hold  of  it,  and  with 
a  rush — without  daring  to  speak  or  to  look 
back — left  the  room. 

Barnard  waited  for  the  answer  to  that 


letter  until  he  was  sick  at  heart.  He 
wrote  as  long  as  he  could,  hoping  to 
distract  his  thoughts.  At  last  he  went 
to  bed. 

It  was  very  quiet  that  night.  There 
was  no  sound  except  the  old  man's  cough, 
and  Barnard  lay  awake  listening  to  it  and 
thinking  of  Elsie.  After  a  time  it  stra^ 
him  that  Mr.  Guttridge  must  be  gettmg 
worse,  for  the  cou|^h  was  certaialf  most 
frequent  and  more|[^  distressing.  To  dus 
cause  he  at  first  attributed  the-  aeaie  at 
oppression  from  which  he  was 
but  presently  he  became  aware  of 
of  smoke.  It  could  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  his  pipe,  long  cold ;  he  had 
thrown  any  matches  about.  While  he 
wondered, '  he  heard,  in  addition  to  Ae 
coughing,  a  crackling  sound  which  filled 
him  with  alarm.     He  sprang  out  of  h^i. 


lit  his  lamp,  and  found  that  thli 
full  of  smoke. 

While  he  was  hurraing  on  a  .few  dodieSv 
the  door  opened  and  Angelina  rnshitf  in. 
She  wore  her  ordinary  print  dress,  and  it 
reeked  of  paraflin.  Indeed,  the  wliole 
house  seemed  to  reek  of  paraffin. 

"Quick,  Mr.  Barnard,  quick!"  die 
said  excitedly.  **  The  'ouse  is*  afire  fron 
top  to  bottom.  Staircase  an'  all,  a-bnmin* 
awav  like  blazes.  Run,  man,  run  for  jer 
life  !  " 

''  Have  you  told  Miss  Deane  and  her 
mother  ?  "  asked  Barnard. 

**  Both  safe  houtside,"  replied  AngdKm. 
'*  I  worn't  likely  to  forget  them.  J>idll*t 
you  *car  *eni  squeal  as  they  scutteied 
through  it?" 

I^arnard  cast  a  longing  glance  at  his 
manuscripts  lying  upon  the  table.  Bnt  hu 
said — 

**  There 's  old  Guttridge,  anyway." 

And,  in  spite  of  her  entreaties,  he  ran 
into  the  next  room.  Great  tongues  of  fire 
were  already  forking  up  the  stairs,  and  by 
the  fitful  light  they  gave,  he  groped  hit 
way  through  the  suffocating  smoke.  The 
old  man's  coughing  guided  him  to  the 
bed.  He  called,  and  a  dreamy  voice 
from  the  darkness  said — 

"  It 's  ven'  smokv  in  here." 

There  was  no  time  for  explanations. 
Barnard  caught  the  old  man  in  his  arms 
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and  bore  him  away  downstairs,  a  desperate 
journey  through  scorching  flame  and 
choking  smoke,  Angelina  hovering  around 
like  an  uneasy  spirit  and  voluntarily  incur- 
ring more  risk  than  she  need  if  she  had 


When  Barnard  had  set  old  Mr.  Gutt- 
ridgc  on  the  ground  outside,  he  looked 
around  and  saw  beneath  a  lamp-post  a 
group  of  persons  all  more  or  less  un- 
They  were  evidently  the  other 
occupants  of  the  house,  and 
had  rushed  out  Just  in  front 
of  him.  But  when  he  looked 
into  the  face  of  each  he  dis- 
covered, to  his  unspeakable 
horror,  that  neither  Elsie  nor 
her  mother  was  among  them. 
The  shock  was  the  greater 
because,  passing  the  door  of 
the  sitting-room,  he  had 
noticed  it  was  open,  and  had 
not,  therefore,  entertained  any 
doubt.  He  ran  back  to 
Angelina,  who  stood  by  her- 
self afar  off. 

'•  Where  is  ^^iss  Deane  f  " 
he  panted.  "Is  she  still  in 
the  house?  Have  you  lied 
to  me  ?  " 

•'  Don't  speak  so  stiff,"  she 
said  pitifully. 

She  put  her  hand  on  his 
and  stroked  it,  but  he  shook 
her  off. 

'■  You  fiend  !  "  he  cried. 
Hut  as  he  turned  she  caught 
him  by  the  arm  and  held  him 
fast. 


'■  Where 
she  asked. 


■'To 


j'er   goin  ; 
ive    her,    as     y( 


looked  after  herself  alone.  The  fire  had 
broken  out  so  suddenly,  and  had  burned 
with  such  astonishing  rapidity,  that 
there  were  as  yet  very  few  people  in  the 
street.  No  engines  had  arrived.  But 
a  couple  of  policemen  were  on  the  spot, 
and  were  exerting  themselves  to  pre- 
vent the  spectators  from  approaching  too 
near. 


would  have  done  if  you  had  a 
morsel  of  good  in  your  cursed 
body.  Let  me  go,  will  you  ?  " 
"  Am'  s'posc  1  save  'er," 
said  she,  not  relaxing  her 
grasp,  "will  yer  think  kinder 
of  me  ?  " 

'^'  "Yes,  but " 

"  Then  you  stay  back.  It 's  no  fit 
place  for  the  like  of  you."  And  she  was 
away  like  a  streak  of  light. 

But  if  she  was  swift,  Barnard  was  swifter 
He  reached  the  railings  first,  but  at  the 
gate  the  policemen  stopped  him.  The 
hall  door  being  open,  the  flames  were 
raging  up  the  staircase  as  up  a  funnel,  and 
it  seemed  impossible  that  any  human  being 
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could  get  through  alive.  The  fire-engines 
were  expected  every  moment ;  the  police- 
men said  that  nothing  could  be  done  until 
they  arrived,  and  in  spite  of  Barnard's 
struggles  and  entreaties  they  would  not  let 
him  go. 

But  in  some  way  or  other,  while  they 
were  engaged  with  him,  Angelina  managed 
to  slip  through.  For  one  moment  a  light 
print  dress  fluttered  at  the  door  of  the 
burning  house,  and  then  vanished  in  the 
smoke.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  there 
was  a  crash  of  glass.  An  upper  window 
had  been  blown  out  either  by  the  heated 
air  or  by  an  explosion  of  gas.  It  was  the 
window  of  Mrs.  Deane*s  sitting-room,  the 
one  immediately  below  Barnard's,  and 
through  the  shattered  frame  rolled  great 
coils  of  smoke,  with  frequent  darts  of  flame. 
Of  ail  the  horrified  spectators,  not  one 
ever  expected  to  see  Angelina  again. 

But  after  a  long  time  she  appeared  at 
the  window  of  Barnard's  room,  and  with 
her,  amid  the  smoke  alreadv  luminous  from 
the  flames  behind,  were  jNIrs.  Deane  and 
Elsie.  When  she  had  pushctl  up  the 
window,  it  was  seen  that  she  had  manu- 
factured a  sort  of  rope  out  of  the  sheets 
and  blankets.  She  lowered  Elsie  first,  tied 
by  the  waist,  the  people  in  the  streets 
watchini^  in  breathless  silence,  for  the 
height  from  the  ground  was  great.  The 
flame  from  the  window  underneath  scorched 
the  rope  when  about  twenty  feet  of  it  had 
been  paid  out.  Angelina  shifted  it  to  the 
other  side  and  then  managed  better.  But 
she  was  only  just  in  time,  for  Kisie  had 
hardly  reached  the  ground  wlien  the  rope 
parted  at  the  place  where  it  had  been 
damai^ed. 

The  crowd  down  in  the  street  cheered 
loudly  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  part 
of  her  task.  Thev  saw  in  her  conduct 
onlv  an  act  of  extraordinarv  heroism,  and 
they  were  prepared  when  she  came  down 
herself  to  give  her  an  ovation.  As  for 
Barnard,  he  had  no  time  to  think  about  it ; 
he  was  too  much  engaged  in  carrying 
Elsie  into  a  neighbouring  house. 


Angelina  drew  up  the  remainder  of  the 
rope  and  then  lowered  out  Mrs.  Deane. 
Of  course,  it  was  much  too  short — twenty 
feet  too  short.  There  was  no  possibility 
of  reaching  the  suspended  lady  from 
below ;  the  only  help  could  come  from 
above.  Angelina  soon  made  up  her  mind. 
The  flames  were  already  playing  around 
her,  as  she  looked  down  and  said — 

**  Stand  hunder,  some  of  you,  an'  catch 
'er!" 

They  knew  what  that  meant,  and  each 
man  held  his  breath.     Not  one  stirred. 

And  now  in  the  distance  sounded  the 
roar  and  rattle  of  the  approaching 
engines — one  coming  from  each  end  ot 
the  street ;  but  the  street  was  a  long 
one.  There  was  a  simultaneous  movement 
in  the  crowd  then.  They  shouted  to 
her  to  wait.  But  Angelina  could  not 
wait  ;  the  flames  were  scorching  her 
cheeks. 

**  Stand  hunder,  yer  dolts  !  "  she  said. 
"  Quick,  or  I  'II  drop  'er  on  the  ground  !  *' 

Half-a-dozen  men  moved  forward  to  do 
her  bidding,  and  when  they  stood  below, 
Angelina  loosed  her  hold  of  the  rope, 
thus  cutting  herself  oflf  from  all  hope 
of  escape.  As  soon  as  she  saw  that 
Mrs.  Deane  was  safe  she  stood  up,  and, 
looking  towards  where  Barnard  now  stood, 
said — 

''  D'  yer  think  kinder  of  me  now  .^  '* 

Those  were  the  last  words  she  spoke. 
One  moment  she  was  there,  and  the  next 
she  was  gone.  All  that  the  engines  could 
do  when  tliey  arrived  was  to  prevent  the 
fire  spreading  ;  they  could  not  help 
Angelina.  But  the  room  in  which  the 
young  author  had  lived  was  less  injured 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  here  one  of 
the  firemen  discovered  what  had  lately 
been  a  beautiful  girl,  ami  to  the  neck  was 
attached,  i)y  means  of  a  metal  chain,  a 
curious  old-fashioned  sleeve-link. 

"  It  belongs  to  me,"  said  Barnard.  '*  I 
n^ver  could  understaml  her." 

He  understands  her  better  now — though 
perhaps  not  much. 
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By   EDWARD    VIZETELLY. 


DEIFIED  by  the  ancients,  and  immor- 
talised by  poets  of  ail  countries 
and  in  all  ages  ;  woven  into  the  fairy-tales 
and  folk-lore  of  every  land,  and  crowned 
with  a  glorious  halo 
of  romance; 
vouched      for      by 


thousands 


)f 


mortals;  high  and 
low,  yet  enveloped 
in  a  tantalising  veil 
of  mystery,  that 
peculiar  creature, 
the  man-fish, 
popularly  styled  a 
mermaid,  to  the 
further  glorifica- 
tion, no  doubt,  of 
the  "eternal 
feminine,"  boldly 
lays  claim  to  that 
position  in  thi; 
world's    ect)nomy 

natnralists  seem  re- 
solved to  deny  her. 
Whether  scien- 
tists are  right  pr 
wrong,  the  author 
of  these  lines  does 
not  seek  to  deter- 
mine. Possibly  Mr. 
Borchgrevink,  who 
lately  returned  from 
the  Antarctic  regions  on  board  the 
Soulhtm  Crass,  might  be  able  to  throw  some 
*  light  upon  the  subject  from  observations 
made  on  his  travels.  For  it  may  be 
remembered  that  at  the  Itmcheon  given  by 
Sir  George  Newnes  to  the  members  of  bis 
expedition  to  the  South  Pole,  the  gallant 
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leader  of  the  enterprise  remarked  that  in 
zoological  directions  he  expected  great 
discoveries  to  be  made,  especially  on  the 
Victoria  Continent  itself.  And,  he  added, 
that,  so  ^r  as  was 
1;  n  o  w  n,  the 
Antarctic  Circle  was 
the  home  of  fish. 
\v hales,  seals,  and 
birds  of  the  most 
widely  different 
kinds,  but  undoubt- 
edly there  were  also 
in  those  regions 
hitherto  unknown 
mammals. 

Literature  from 
the  most  remote 
times  supplies  a  vast 
fund  of  information 
respecting  mermen 
and  mermaidens, 
but  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paper  it  will 
siiffjce  to  remain 
iviihin  the  limits  of 
the  Christian  era, 
and  to  go  no  further 
back  than  Pliny 
Che  elder,  whom  we 
find  relating  in  his 
K  .  J-  J  s  H  "  Natural  History  " 

„jf/t/  that   a    special 

deputation  of  per- 
sons from  Olisipo  (Lisbon)  took  word 
to  the  Emperor  Tiberius  that  a  triton 
had  been  both  seen  and  heard  in  a 
certain  cavern  on  their  coast,  blowing  a 
conch-shell,  and  that  he  was  of  the  form 
in  which  these  creatures  '  were  usually 
depicted.    This  busy   astfaori^,  who,  it 
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may  be  remembered,  went  to  the  length  of 
reproaching  his  nephew,  PHny  the  younger, 
with  idleness,  because  he  happened  to  meet 
bim  walking  out  for  exercise,  goes  on  to 
Slate  that  nereids  are  by  no  means  fabulous 
monsters,  and  assures  us  that  the  part  of 


.iflfr  It. 


their  body  which  resembles  the  human 
figure  is  rough  with  scak-s.  He  further 
relates  that  the  plaintive  murmurs  <if  one 
of  these  maritime  animals,  which  died  on 
the  Portuguese  shores,  were  heard  by  the 
inhabitants  a  considerable  distance  away. 

The  I.egatuE  of  Gaul  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus  that  a  considerable 
number  of  nereids  had  been  discovered 
lying  dead  on  the  beach,  and  old  I'liny 
himself  interviewed  some  distinguished 
parties  of  e<iuestrian  rank,  who  stated  that 
they  with  their  own  eyes  once  perceived 
in  the  Ocean  of  (iades  (Cadiz)  a  sca-mnn, 
who  bore  in  every  part  of  his  body  a 
perfect  resemblance  to  a  human  being. 
During  the  night  he  would  climb  up  into 
the  ships,  making  the  side  of  the  vessel 


on  which  he  seated  himself  instantly  sink 
downward,  and  if  he  remained  there  any 
considerable  time,  sending  it  right  under 
water. 

According  to  Benoist  de  Maillet,  a  dis- 
tinguished and  learned  Frenchman,  who 
was  Consul-Gcneral  in  Eg>'pt  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Governor 
of  one  of  the  towns  of  Lower  Eg)'pt  was 
walking  along  the  bank  of  the  Nile  with 
some  friends  on  March  t8, 542,  when  they 
beheld  a  man-5sh,  accompanied  by  a 
female  of  the  same  species.  Their 
bodies  rose  out  of  the  water,  and  were 
exposed  from  the  waist  upwards.  The  male 
seemed  very  ferocious,  and  had  a  fright- 
ful look,  with  bristly  red  hair  and  a  skin 
as  brown  as  a  beny.  So  much  as  could 
be  seen  of  him  resembled  the  human 
figure.  The  face  of  the  female,  on  the 
contrary,  wore  a  gentle  ejtpression.  She, 
moreover,  had  long  black  hair  falling 
about  her  shoulders,  a  white  skin,  and 
protuberant  breasts. 

These  creatures  remained  for  a  couple 
of  hours  exposed  ta  the  gaze  of  the 
( lovetnor.  his  friends,  and  other  persons 
who  had  hurried  to  the  spot  on  hearing  o( 
ihi-  extraorilinary  occurrence.  They  were 
first  seen  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  dark- 
ness eventually  hid  them  from  view.  An 
account  of  the  event  was  prepared,  and 
having  been  .signed  by  the  Governor  and 
several  witnesses,  was  forwardetl  to  the 
EmpiTor  Mauritius,  who  then  reigned  at 
Constantinople. 

But  to  come  to  more  modem  times. 
Guillaume  Kondelet,  a  learned  doctor  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Montpelier, 
published  in  1558  a  "Complete  History 
of  Fishes,"  in  which  he  relates  how,  in 
his  own  days,  a  sea-monster  was  taken  on 
the  coast  of  Norway  after  a  storm.  All 
those  who  saw  this  maritime  wonder  gave 
it  the  name  of  Monk,  for  it  had  a  man's 
face,  though  a  rustic  and  unpleasant-look- 
ing one  ;  a  smooth,  bare  head ;  a  sort  of 
monk's  cowl  on  the  shoulders,  and  two 
long  tins  in  lieu  of  amis,  while  its  body 
ended  in  a  broad  tail. 

Rondelct  gives  a  picture  of  the  creature, 
which  is  reproduced  here,  from  a  drawing 
presented  to  him  by  Marguerite  dc  Valois, 
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Queen  of  Navarre.  The  Queen  received 
it  from  a  nobleman,  who  was  carrying  a 
similar  one  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
then  in  Spain.  The  nobleman  declared 
he  had  seen  the  monster  in  Norway, 
where  it  was  cast  ashore  during  a  tempest 
at  a  place  called  Dieze,  near  a  town  named 
Denelopoch.  In  other  words.  Die  Zunt, 
the  sound  ;  and  Den  Ellcnbogen,  the 
ancient  name  of  the  city  of  Malmo, 

Rondelet  is  confirmetl  in  this  account 
by  Pierre  Belpn  du  Mans,  who  about  the 
same  time  wrote  a  work  entitle<l  "  The 
Nature  and  Diversity  of  Fishes."  He 
adds  that  the  creature  only  lived  three 
days,  and  neither  spoke  nor  uttered  any 
sound,  save  several  deep,  plaintive  sighs. 

Rondelet  saw  the  picture  of  another 
sea-monster,  which  this  time  resembled  a 
bishop.  The  drawing  had  been  forwarded 
to  Rome  accompanied  by  letters,  wherein 
it  was  absolutely  affirmed  that  the  creature 
had  been  seen  in  isjr,  it  having  been 
caught  in  the  Baltic,  and  sent  as  a  present 
to  Sigismund,  King  of  Poland.  Kondctct 
adds  that  it  made  signs  that  it  wished  to 
return  to  the  sea,  and  being  taken  to  the 
shore,  plunged  into  the  deep  and  was 
never  seen  again.  But  a  more  modern 
writer  affirms  that  the  monster  did  not 
survive  more  than  a  few  days,  during 
which  time  it  was  seen  by  the  entire 
Court. 

Pierre  Belon  relates  that  according  to 
the  "Annals  of  Brabant,"  this  man-fish 
was  covered  with  scales,  and  provided 
with  a  bishop's  mitre  and  other  pontifical 
paraphernalia.  At  least,  so  wrote  Messire 
Comeille  of  Amsterdam  to  a  certain 
Gilbert,  physician  at  Rome.  Aldrovandus, 
in  his  "  Monstronim  Historia,"  also  men- 
dons  these  monk  and  bishop  fishes,  and 
gives  figures  of  them  which  differ  but 
slightly  from  the  others. 

This  same  Messire  Comeille  tells  of  a 
female  monster  found  in  his  own  country 
in  a  lake  at  a  time  of  great  Hood.  This 
creature  actually  lived  awhile  with  the 
women  of  the  place,  performing  all  the 
acts  and  tasks  of  females,  though  it  never 
spoke  and  was  never  able  to  learn  a  word. 
Other  accounts  say  that  this  mermaid  was 
found  struggling  in  the   mud,  after   an 


inundation  in  1430,  by  some  girls  of  the 
town  of  Edam,  in  West  Friesland,  who 
were  out  in  a  boat  seeking  their  cows, 
which  had  taken  refuge  from  the  flood  on 
some  high  ground. 

They  pulled  the  strange  new-comer  out 
of  the  mire,  washed  and  cleansed  her,  and 
conveyed  her  to  Edam,  where  she  was 
clothed  in  their  own  garments.  In  the 
course  of  time  she  was  taught  to  dress 
herself,  to  spin,  and  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to 
teach  her  to  speak,  notwithstanding  that 
she  was  taken  to  Haarlem  and  placed 
under  some  learned  men  for  that  purpose. 


Messire  Corncille  affirms  that  with  the 
exception  of  very  slight  differences,  this 
creature  was  similar  to  human  beings. 
She  retained  a  great  fondness  for  the  sea,. 
and  even  fiar -rivers  and  canals,  so  that  she- 
had  to  be  closely  watched  lest  she  might 
plunge  into  them. 
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Posublj  it  was  in  this  story  that  Matthew 
Aniold  found  inspiration  for  that  passage 
.in  his  poem,  "The  Forsaken  Merman," 
where  he  sings — 
She  sits  at  her  wheel  in  the  hummiiig  town, 

Til]  the  spiodlc  drops  from  her  hand. 

And  the  whizzing  wheel  stands  stiU. 

She  steals  to  the  window,  and  looks  at  the  sand, 

And  over,  the  sand  at  the  sea ; 

And  her  eyes  are  set  in  a  stare ; 

And  aoon  there  breaks  a  sigh. 

And  anon  there  drops  a  tear, 

From  a  sorrow  clouded. 

And  a  heart  soirow-laden, 

A  long, .  long  sigh  ; 

For  the  cold,  strange  eyes  of  a  little   mermaiden 

And  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair. 

About  a  century  after  the  mermaid  had 
been   found   in   Holland   by  the   girls  of 


Nov.  g,  1533,  by  Diego  Becerra  and 
Hernando  de  Grijalva,  and  their  crew. 
The  two  persons  mentioned  were  so  filled 


Edam,  another  of  these  peculiar  maritime 
;animals  was  espied  off  the  coast  of  Mexico, 
apparently  in  latitude  i^deg.  jomin.,  on 


with  admiration  at  the  creature's  resem- 
blance to  the  human  species  that  they 
both  made  drawings  of  it  in  the  diary 
they  were  keeping  of  the  voyage.  It  was 
not  possible  to  distinguish  whether  this 
monster  was  male  or  female,  whether  it 
had  scales  or  not ;  but  it  had  herctilean 
arms  and  haiids,  and  appeared  to  be  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  tunny- fish  or 
Spanish  mackerel. 

Jean  de  L4ry,  a  fiurgundian,  who 
accompanied  an  expedition  to  Brazil  in 
'556.  relates  how  a  native  in  a  bark 
canoe,  on  a  calm  day,  encountered  a  big 
fish  which  caught  hold  of  the  craft  with 
its  paw,  either  with  a  view  to  entering  it. 
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or  merely  to  overturn  it.    So  he  cut  off  The  natives  wore  these  teeth  as  rings  on 

the.  paw-  with  a  bill  he  carried,  and  was  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 

surprised  to  find  that  it  had  five  fingers  Father  Cavazzi,  a  missionary,  who  set 

like  a  man's  hand.     The  creature  uttered  out  for  the  Congo  from  Italy  in  1654, 


a  cry  and  displayed  a  face  that  looked  very 
human. 

The  poet  Southey,  in  commenting  upon 
this  occurrence  in  his  **  History  of  Brazil," 
says  that  if  mermen  exist  anywhere  it  is  in 
those  climes.  **I  see  no  sufficient  reason," 
he  adds,  "for  discrediting  positive  testi- 
mony of  their  existence,  since  the  analogy 
of  nature  renders  it  probable.  The  natives 
call  them  Upupiara,  and  represent  them 
as  mischievous  animals,  who  go  up  the 
rivers  in  summer,  and 
if  they  find  a  man  ,-...__..  ,,__-^ 
swimming,  or  fishing 
on  one  of  those  rafts 
upon  which  he  sits 
half  in  the  water,  drag 
him  down,  in  sport, 
it  appears,  just  as  men 
would  catch  them, 
rather  than  for  food, 
for  the  bodies  have 
been  afterwards  found 
greatly  mangled." 

In     1560    some 
fishermen   of   Ceylon        t.. 
caught     seven     of 
these  creatures  of  both 
sexes,   and    they  were    seen    by    several 
Portuguese    gentlemen    then    at    Menar, 
among    the     rest     by    Dimas     Bosquez, 
physician   to   the   Viceroy   of  Goa,  who 
minutely    examined   them,  made    dissec- 
tions, and  asserted  that  the  principal  parts, 
internal  and  external,  were  like  those  of 
the  human  species. 

Jean  Mocquet,  a  Frenchman,  who  sailed 
from  Lisbon  to  Goa,  in  the  East  Indies, 
in  1608,  also  bears  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence of  what  he  terms  the  pesce-mulier^ 
or  woman-fish.  According  to  him,  this 
creature  was  found  on  the  Mozambique 
coast.  The  body  down  to  the  waist  resem- 
bled an  ugly  woman,  the  remamder  being 
like  a  fish.  The  young  were  carried  under 
two  fins,  one  either  side  of  the  body.  The 
teeth  of  these  mermaids,  pulverised  and 
taken  in  water,  were  deemed  a  sovereign 
remedy  against  fever  and  other  ailments. 


remained  there  twelve  years,  when  he 
returned  home  and  wrote  an  account  of 
his  adventures.  In  1670  he  went  to 
Loanda.  In  the  course  of  this  worthy 
father's  account  of  what  he  saw  in  those 
comparatively  unknown  parts,  he  says: 
"What  the  negroes  of  the  Congo  call 
N* gullu-a-masa  is  known  by  Europeans 
as  the  pescc'donnay  or  woman-fish.  I  am 
surprised  that  it  should  be  alluded  to  in 
the^feminine  gender,  as  there  are  males  as 


Jmu^tmii  nimsj  mwuma:  /at  Avuv 
I  mMHit  mmrujuff/jitr  fnf  vimc*  U  * 
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THE  MERMAN  SEEN   OFF  THE   MEXICAN    COAST  IN    1 533. 

well  as  females.  It  has  a  pretty  name,  but 
a  very  ugly  face,  if  one  may  so  term  it. 
Its  mouth,  or  rather  jaws,  are  very  large 
and  furnished  with  teeth  like  a  dog.  It 
has  big,  prominent  eyes,  a  broad,  flat 
nose,  and  scarcely  any  chin.  The 
ears  are  large  and  erect,  and  it  has 
long  and  very  coarse  hair  which  hangs 
down  its  back.  Its  neck  is  thick  and 
short,  its  shoulders  broad,  its  breasts  full 
and  drooping,  its  belly  covered  with  hair, 
its  arms  long  and  sinewy,  and  its  hands 
divided  into  five  fingers,  jointed  like  those 
of  the  human  species,  but  joined  together 
by  strong  and  flexible  membranes,  similar 
to  chicks*  feet.  From  waist  downward  it 
is  covered  with  thick  scales,  like  a  fish, 
and  ends  in  a  forked  tail.  A  tough  and 
heavy  skin,  which  is  susceptible  of  expand- 
ing, hangs  like  a  mantle  from  the  neck 
over  two-thirds  of  its  body,  and  envelops 
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it  when  desired,  or  serves  as  a  safeguard 
for  its  young. 

"  The  flesh  of  these  animals  is  fat  and 
rather  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  it  is 
dangerous  for  Europeans.  The  stomachs 
of  the   negroes  suffer  no   harm  from   it. 


They  can  digest  anytliing.  Tliese  men- 
fish  are  to  be  found  in  many  rivers,  and 
particularly  in  the  lakes,  where  they  love 
to  hide  themselves  in  the  reeds  and  tall 
grass.  The  blacks  kill  them  with  arrows; 
and  as  male  and  female  are  inseparable, 
if  they  kill  one  they  are  sure  to  kill  the 
other,  in  spite  of  the  shrieks  and  heart- 
rending tears  of  these  poor  creatures,  for 
pity  has  never  entered  the  heart  of  the 
negro,  and  to  seek  it  there  is  waste  of 
time. 

"When  fishermen  happen  to  find  traces 
of  these  creatures,  they  dig  deep  pits 
on  the  river-bank,  fill  them  with  water, 
and  bait  them  with  dead  fish.  The  pesct- 
donna  hasten  to  the  feast,  plunge  into  the 
pits,  and  are  killed  while  feeding,  the 
more  easily  as  by  nature  they  are  heavy 
and  sluggish." 

The  Chevalier  de  Chaumont,  who  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Siam 
in  1685,  mentions  that  there  was  a  pond 
in  the  palace  gardens  full  of  extremely 
rare  fish,  among  others  one  having  a  face 
like  a  man.    The  Chevalier  is  confirmed 


by  the  Abb^  de  Choisy,  who  accompanied 
the  mission,  and  who  says  :  "  After 
dinner  we  saw  in  the  canals  some  fish 
which  have  a  head  like  an  ugly  woman, 
or,  rather,  an  ape,  with  red  lips,  the  face 
or  snout  fairly  white,  but  the  eyes  much 
lower  than  the  nose." 
In  the  Quarterly 
Review  for  1815  ts  the 
following :  "  MaroUa, 
the  missionary,  says 
that  'Francis  de 
Pavia  was  one  day 
invited  by  the  Queen 
of  Zinga  (Queen  Anne 
Zingha  of  Matamba, 
according  to  Cavazzi) 
to  fish  for  mermaids 
in  this  lake  (AqiK- 
lunda) ;  that  they  anr 
thirteen,  and  caught 
one  female,  who  had 
nails  on  her  fingers 
and  long  black  hair; 
that  she  refused  all 
food,  and  lived  only 
twenty  hours.'  The 
story  was  discredited,  nol  from  any  dotAt 
of  Ihe  exisUncc  of  mermaids,  but  from  an 
opinion  that  none  of  the  seal  tribe  took 
up  their  fixed  abode  in  fresh- water 
lakes  or  rivers.  If,  however,  we  are  not 
very  much  mistaken,  the  phoca  Siberita, 
or  silvery  seal,  is  the  constant  inhabitant 
of  the  Baikal  Lake,  whose  waters  are  per- 
fectly fresh  and  clear  as  crystal,  and  whose 
distance  is  not  far  short  of  two  thousand 
miles  from  the  sea." 

Mr.  James  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  who  resided 
seventeen  years  in  India  and  t)eld  an 
appointment  under  John  Company,  was  a 
firm  believer  in  mermaids.  •  He  relates  in 
his  "  Oriental  Memoirs"  that  Mr.  Matcbam, 
a  gentleman  of  great  respectability,  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Company's  Marine 
at  Bombay,  frequently  saw  these  extra- 
ordinary animals,  measuring  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  long,  when  in  command  of  a 
trading  vessel  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
The  head  and  face  resembled  the  htmian. 
save  about  nose  and  month,  >  vhidt 
were  more  like  a  hog's  snout.  TheaiiR 
was  fair  and  smooth,  and  the  bead  had  a 
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covering  of  dark,  glossy  hair  of  consider- 
able length  ;  while  the  neck,  breasts,  and 
body  of  the  female,  as  low  as  the  hips, 
looked  like  those  of  a  well-formed  woman. 
Thence  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail 
the  creature  was  perfect  fish.  Shoulders 
and  arms  were  well  proportioned,  but  the 
elbow  tapered  to  a  fin,  like  the  turtle  or 
penguin.  These  animals  were  daily  cut 
up  and  sold  by  weight  in  the  fish-market 
of  Mombaz  (Mombasa),  and  resembled 
the  (ishy  pork  familiar  to  those  who  had 
resided  at  Calicut  or  Angengo, 
,It  will  be  easily  conceived  that  an 
ancient  people  like  the  Chinese  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  mermaid,  which 
they  call  fiai  nil,  sea-woman.  The  author 
of  a  work  entitled  "  Yuch  chung  chieh 
wfin  "  ("  Jottings  on  the  South  of  China  "} 
Darrates  how  a  fisherm.an  captured  a 
mermaid  on  the  shore  of  Namtoo  Island. 
Her  features  and  limbs  were  in  all  respects 
human,  except  that  her  torso  was  covered 
with  fine  hair  of  a  variety  of  beautiful 
tones.  The  fisherman  took  home  his 
prize  and  married  her,  though  she  was 
unable  to  talk,  and  could  only  smile. 
Happy  husband !  This  novel  fishwife 
leamt,  however,  to  wear  clothes  like 
ordinary  mortals.  When  the  fisherman 
died,  the  sea-maiden  was  sent  back  lo 
the  spot  she  had  come  from,  and  there 
disappeared  beneath  the  waves. 

Here  is  another  instance  :  The  Cabinet 
Councillor  Cha  Tao,  being  di' spate  lied 
on  a  mission  to  Korea,  and  lying  at  anchor 
in  a  bay  on  the  coast,  perceived  a  woman 
stretched  upon  the  beach  face  upwards. 
Her  hair,  which  would  have  been  shurt 
for  a  woman,  was  streaming  loose,  and 
she  had  webbed  feet  and  hands.  Recog- 
nising a  ini-nnaid,  Cha  Tao  gave  orders 
that  she  should  be  carried  to  the  .sea. 
This  having  been  done,  she  first  of  all 
clapped  her  hands  with  an  expression  of 
loving  gratitude,  and  then  calmly  .sank 
beneath  the  waters, 

V  Captain  Richard  Whitbourn^,  one 
of  the  bold  race  of  Elizabethan  sea- 
men roainli  instrumental  in  the  per- 
manent colonisation  of  Newfoundland, 
in  the  reign  uf  James  I.,  had  also  his  ad- 
venture with  a  mermaid    in  those  cold 
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regions.  He  was  standing  alongside  the 
water  in  St.  John's  Harbour  when  he 
observed  a  strange  creature  come  swiftly 
swimming  towards  him,  "  looking  cheer- 
fully, as  it  had  been  a  woman,  by  the  face, 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  chin,  eares,  necke,  and 
forehead.  It  seemed  to  be  so  beautiful, 
and  in  those  parts  so  well  proportioned, 
having  round  about  upon  the  head  all 
blew  strakes,  resembling  hayr,  downe  to 
the  necke  (but  certainly  it  was  no  haire), 
for  I  beheld  it  long,  and  another  of  my 
company  also,  yet  living,  that  was  not  then 
far  from  me  i  and  seeing  the  same  coming 
so  swiftly  towards  me,  I  stepped  backe,  for  it 
was  come  within  the  length  of  a  long  pike, 
which  when  this  strange  creature  saw  that 
I  went  from  it,  it  presently  thereupon  dived 
a  little  under  water,  and  did  swim  towards 


the  place  where  before  I  landed,  whereby 
I  beheld  the  shoulders  and  backe,  downe  . 
to  the  middle,  to  be  as  square,  white,  and 
smoothe  as  the  backe  of  a  man,  and  from 
the  middle  to  the  hinder  part  poynting  in 
proportion  like  a  broad  hooked  arrow; 
how    it    was    proportioned    in     the    fore 


part  from  the  necke  and  shoulders,  I 
know  not ;  but  the  same  came  shortly 
after  into  a  boate,  wherein  one  William 
Hawkridge,  then  my  servant,  was, 
that  hath  since  been  a  captain  in  a  ship 
to  the  East  Indies,  and  is  lately  there 
employed  againe  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
in  the  like  voyage  ;  and  the  same  creature 
did  put  both  his  hands  upon  the  side  of 
the  boate,  and  did  strive  to  come  into  him 
and  others  in  the  said  boate ,  whereat 
they  were  afraide ;  and  one  of  them 
strooke  it  a  full  blow  on  the  head ; 
whereby  it  fell  off  from  them  :  and  after- 
wards it  came  to  tivo  other  boats  in  the 
said  harbour,  the  men  in  them  for  fear 
fled  to  land.  This  {I  suppose)  was  a 
maremaide.  Now  because  divers  have 
written  much  about  maremaids,  1  have 
presumed  to  relate  what  is  most  certaine 
of  such  a  strange  creature  that  was  seen 
at  Newfoundland,  Whether  it  were  a 
maremaid  or  no,  I  know  not.  I  leave  for 
others  to  judge." 

Another    distinguished    navigator,    one 
James    Weddell,     Master    in    the    Royal 


years  1S22-24,  crentun-  n-jiortH 

to   hfivc    hvK-n        Ti  oiiL>   '..!"  his  crc" 


•-h^'KS-,. 


which,  according  to  the  sailor's  nccoUM 
of  it,  he  could  only  term  a  nondescript. 
The  man  hail  been  left  on  one  side  of  an 
island  to  guard  some  stores,  while  the 
officers  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  were 
engaged  on  the  other  side.  About  toi 
o'cloik  at  night,  when  he  had  retinid  u 
rest,  he  heard  a  noise  resembling  hnoaa 
cri«.'S,  so  he  got  up  and  looked  about  biBi 
hut  seeing  no  one,  went  back  to  his  coudh. 
Presently  he  heard  the  noise  again,  asd 
nisi- a  socond  time,  bui  siill  saw  nolhini;. 
('onct-i^ini,',  however,  the  possibilily  ol  a 
b<iat  having  been  upset,  and  that  some  ol 
the  crew  might  be  clinging  to  the  rocks, 
he  went  a  short  distance  along  the  beach 
ami  heard  the  noise  more  distinctly,  bot 
in  a  musical  strain  After  searching  about 
he  saw  an  object  lying  on  a  rock  a  dozen 
yards  from  shore,  whereat  he  was  some- 
what frigiitencd.  "  The  face  and  shoulders 
.ippeared  of  human  form,  and  of  a  reddish 
colour  ,  over  the  shoulders  hung  long 
green  hair,  and  the  (ail  resembled  thai 
of  the  seal  .  but  the  extremities  of  the 
arms  he  could  not  see  distinctly.  The 
creature  continued  to  make  a  musical 
noise,  while  the  man  gazed  about  two 
minules  ;  and  on    j  iving   him  It  dis- 

appeared in  an  i  it.  Inimedialel; 
when  the  man  saw  1         flicer  he  told  this 
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vild  tale,  the  trnth  of  which  was,  of 
course,  doubted ;  but  to  add  weight  to 
his  testimony  (being  a  Catholic)  he  made 
a  cross  on  the  sand,  which  he  kissed  in 
fotm  of  making  oath  to  the  truth  of  his 
statement."  The  captain  also  questioned 
him  very  closely  on  the  subject,  but  the 
sailor  persisted  in  his  story. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  foreign 
climes  for  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
mermen  and  mermaidens.  These  creatures 
appear  to  have  made  frequent  apparitions 
on  our  own  shores ;  and  to  this  day  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland  and  the 
North  of  England,  of  Cornwall,  \\'ales,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  firmly  believe  that  they 
are  to  be  found  among  the  denizens  of  the 
waters. 

in  1775  a  mermaid  was  exhibited  in 
London,  while  a  score  of  years  before 
another  had  been  shown  at  the  Fair  of 
St.  Germain-en-Laye,  near  Paris.  The 
Gentleman's  Magazine  gave  drawings  of 
these  marvellous  creatures  at  the  time. 
The  London  specimen  appears  to  have 
been  rather  handsome.  Gifted  with  the 
foce  of  a  young  woman,  it  had  light  blue 
eyes,  a  small  handsome  nose,  and  little 
mouth,  with  thin  lips  and  small,  regular, 
white  teeth.  Hands  and  arms  were  well 
proportioned,  but  the  fingers  were  without 
nails.  From  the  waist  downward  the  body 
resembled  that  of  a  codfish. 


The  specimen  exhibited  at  St.  Germain- 
en  -  Laye  was  hideously  ugly.  Its  skin 
was  coarse,  the  ears  inordinately  large, 
and  the  back  of  the  body  and  tail  were 
sheathed  in  scales.  The  drawing  of  this 
animal  was  made  by  the  famous  Sieur 
Gautier,  inventor  of  a  system  of  colour- 
printing,  who  saw  it  alive,  and  described  it 
as  being  very  active  and  about  t«o  feet 
long. 

According  to  an  old  record,  a  merman 
was  caught  at  Oreforde,  in  Suffolk,  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John.  It 
was  the  same  size  as  a  man,  with  limbs  of 
the  usual  proportions,  a  bald  head,  and  a 
verj-  ragged  beard,  and  cither  could  not 
or  would  not  utter  any  speech.  Sir  Bar- 
tholomew de  Glanvile  kept  this  creature 
many  months,  until  one  day  it  escaped 
into  the  sua. 

Camden  tells  us  in  his  "Britannia" 
that  a  merman  was  caught  about  15+0 
at  Skengrave,  a  little  village  on  the 
Yorkshire  coast,  but  it  succeeded  in 
regaining  its  freedom  after  a  few  days' 
confinement. 

It  is  not  so  very  many  j'ears  since  the 
country  was  startled  by  a  circiunstantia! 
account  of  a  mermaid  having  been  seen 
disporting  herself  off  the  Caithness  coast, 
and  since  then  some  persons  have  pro- 
fessed to  have  encountered  these  strange 
creatures  in  the  Orkneys. 


THE  GREAT  JAGDALPUR  DIAMOND. 

By   HERBERT   W.  TOMPKINS* 


W¥.  had  been  roughly  treated  by  wind 
and  wave.  We  had  left  Nagasaki 
on  the  brightest  morning  I  ever  enjoyed 
on  the  Island  of  Kiusiu,  but  soon  found  a 
change  in  the  general  outlook.  By  the 
time  we  were  thirty  hours  out  from 
Nagasaki,  and  were  heading  for  Shanghai, 
a  stiff  nor'-wester  rattled  across  the  Yellow 
Sea  and  beat  down  upon  our  starboard 
quarter.  A  few  of  us  braved  the  un- 
gracious elements,  and  stood  clutching 
the  taffrail  of  the  Yo-hang-ho,  Every  now 
and  again  the  spray  drenched  us  thoroughly. 
Stanford,  of  the  China  Coast  Mission,  and 
the  fat  gentleman  who  hailed  from  Aber- 
deen were  making  frantic  efforts  to  walk 
the  deck  without  stretching  their  length 
upon  it.  Mr.  Cresswcll,  of  Bangkok,  the 
merchant  from  Kagoshima,  and  the  writer 
were  seated  aft,  as  comfortably  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  debating  the  hard- 
ships and  amenities  of  navigation,  and 
watching  the  long  trail  of  engine-smoke 
stretching  away  to  leeward. 

Braving  the  elements  is  all  very  well  as 
an  occasional  iour  de  force ^  but  a  little  of  it 
goes  a  long  way  at  times — particularly  when 
shelter  may  be  had  for  the  seeking.  So 
when,  presently,  the  fat  gentleman  from 
Aberdeen  slyly  withdrew  below,  where  the 
spray  ceased  from  troubling  and  the  wind 
was,  comparatively  speaking,  at  rest,  we 
quickly  followed  suit.  As  the  ladies — we 
had  a  few  charming  ladies  on  board — did 
not  grace  the  saloon  with  their  presence 
that  afternoon,  Mr.  Cresswcll  broached  a 
box  of  Burma  cheroots,  and  very  soon 
their  characteristic  pungency  had  made 
itself  decidedly  manifest. 

"  I  never  light  a  Burma  cheroot,"  said 

Paul  Wilkins,  a  lean  and  ferret-eyed  globe- 

trottcr  whose  acquaintance  I  had  cultivated 


earlier  in  the  day,  **  without  thinking 
of  Telok  Pang  and  the  Great  Jagdalpur 
Diamond.  For  a  whole  company  of  us 
were  smoking  Burma  cheroots  on  the 
verandah  of  a  hotel  in  Batavia  when  I  first 
set  eyes  on  Telok  Pang  and  listened  to  his 
Low  Malay  patter  as  he  stood  beneath  us 
talking  to  another  swarthy  devil,  who  was 
hawking  pipes  and  cigar-holders.  At  that 
time  I  didn't  understand  one  word  of  all 
he  uttered  ;  but  when,  the  day  after,  he 
brought  his  cunning  countenance  into  the 
room  below,  where  w^  were  having  a 
friendly  hand,  I  found  he  could  diatter 
English  glibly  enough  when  it  suited  his 
purpose.  If  the  present  company  are 
agreeable  I  *11  relate  a  thing  or  two  about 
that  chap  which  are  worth  hearing,  if  onljto 
show  some  of  you  what  a  strange  place  the 
world  is  and  what  a  lot  there  is  to  leam 
before  you  know  its  ins  and  outs." 

Nobody  raised  any  objection,  so  the  far- 
travelled  Mr.  Paul  Wilkins,  who  was  bom 
in  Florida  in  1840,  and  was  commonly 
reputed  to  have  circumnavigated  the  globe 
by  three  different  routes,  settled  himself 
down  in  a  corner  of  the  saloon  and  told  us 
the  following  story — 

"  Telok  Pang  was  the  most  expert  thief 
in  the  native  quarter  of  Batavia.  Now,  as 
ever}'body  knows  who  is  acquainted  with 
that  choice  spot  of  earth,  it  is  full  of  men 
who  are,  to  say  the  least,  tolerably  pro- 
ficient in  the  purloining  arts ;  so  the  dis- 
tinction enjoyed  by  Telok  Pang  was  not^ 
I  can  assure  you,  easily  acquired.  But 
were  I  to  tell  all  I  know  about  him — were 
I  to  relate  the  story  of  the  murder  of 
Ching-Li-How  in  the  opium-boat  away 
down  the  Yangtse-Kiang,  the  circmn* 
stance  of  the  false  aliti  at  Saigon,  or  the 
wrongful  imprisonment  of  young  LasceDe» 
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for  the  theft  of  a  consignment  of  spices  in 
Singapore,  in  all  of  which  doings  Telok 
Pang  had  a  hand — you  would  set  him 
down  as  the  most  consummate  rogue  in 
creation.  Moreover,  some  of  us  have  seen 
a  thing  or  two  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of 
San  Francisco  and  in  the  crib-crackers' 
quarters  in    Hoxton  and  .Shoredhch,  hut 


45/ 


hand  along   h  s   c     ho  Some  of  his 

friends  r  gardcd  tl  s  as  -i  rvous  habit. 
Others  atlr  but  d  t  to  ost  ntilious  display 
of  his  s  p  rb  d  an  o    1  r  ng 

"  {Je  tl  n  e  I  u  t  put  in  a  word 
about  ti  s  r  i,  !  cl  h  1 1  n  its  golden 
embra  e  tl  e  (  r  at  Jagdaljur  Diamond. 
When   tl  e    L  I     C  1  j1     oire   «as   a 


./  ff.o  of  ,n  ImtT,:!  II 

believe  me,  gentlemen,  those  spots  are 
virtuous  when  compared  alongside  of 
some  dens  I  could  show  j'ou  in  the  capital 
of  Java. 

"  One  morning,  si.t  or  seven  years  hack, 
Telok  Pang  was  sauntering  up  and  down 
before  one  of  the  most  swagger  hotels  in 
fiatavia.  Now  his  passing  and  repassing 
was  noticed  by  the  Comte  de  Chalcnoiru 
as  he  stood  before  the  window  of  the  East 
India  Hotel.  The  Comte  had  a  strange 
trick  of  passing  the  fingers  of  his  right 


baby  his  parents  visited  some  merchant 
friends  at  Jagdalpur,  and  ihe  child  was 
handed  over  to  the  care  of  an  ayah. 
Just  before  the  family  left  Jagdalpur  the 
ayah  died,  and  when  the  body  was  being 
prepared  for  burial,  there  was  found,  care- 
fully sewn  into  the  centre  of  her  broad 
sash,  a  very  large  diamond.  You  may 
guess  how  carefullj'  the  father  guarded 
that  stone  ;  and  when  a  native  expert 
estimated  its  value  at  twct^t-j  ^.Vvii'assiKA. 
rupees,  \w;  swo^c  '\\.  ^ct\:\'\  \\fcvc^  X^-wi  ■<»si 
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family.  As  I  never  heard  how  that  ayah 
came  to  possess  such  a  treasure,  I  must 
leave  you  to  form  your  own  conjectures. 

"When  the  young  Comte  came  to  his 
own  he  had  that  diamond  set  into  a  gold 
ring,  and,  very  foolishly,  he  wore  this 
splendid  sparkler  continually,  indoors  and 
out,  at  home  and  abroad.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  on  the  morning  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  quick  eye  of  Telok  Pang 
caught  the  glint  and  glitter  of  the  Great 
Jagdalpur  Diamond  as  the  Comte  de 
Chalenoire,  standing  before  the  window 
of  the  East  India  Hotel,  passed  his 
finger-tips  from  time  to  time  along  his 
eyebrows. 

•*  *  Jack  ! '  said  the  Comte  suddenly  to  a 
bilious-looking  chap  in  a  lounge-suit,  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  *  why  tlfe  devil  does 
that  Malay  rascal  keep  prowling  round 
under  our  noses  in  that  fashion  !  I  *11  lay 
a  rattan  across  his  dirty  hide  if  he  stares 
in  here  again.' 

**  *  You  '11  do  nothing  of  the  kind,* 
replied  Jack.  *  My  dear  Comte,  don't 
pick  a  quarrel  with  a  scoundrel  like  that, 
unless  you  want  to  be  taken  to  your  long 
rest  before  vour  time.' 

**  Now,  whether  this  speech  riled  the 
Comte,  or  whether  Telok  Pang  stared  at 
him  impudently  at  that  moment,  I  can't 
say,  although  I  was  in  the  room  at  the 
time.  But  before  we  had  the  least  notion 
of  what  was  up,  he  had  rushed  out  into  th(.' 
street.  Three  of  us  followed,  but  before 
we  could  reach  the  spot  he  had  struck 
Telok  Pang  across  the  face  with  his  cane. 
The  Malay  ducked  his  head,  they  closed, 
and  in  a  twinkling  I  saw  the  Comte  on 
the  ground,  with  a  krise  in  his  shoulder- 
blade.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  relate, 
a  crowd  rushed  together,  seeming  to  come 
fn^m  all  sides  at  once ;  so  that  while  we 
were  carrying  the  Comte  into  the  hotel 
such  a  swarm  had  gathered  round  that 
Telok  Pang  was  as  well  hidden  as  he 
could  wish.  .\s  it  proved,  the  wound  was 
not  so  dang(*rous  as  we  had  feared  ;  but 
there  was  a  tidy  huUaballoo  set  up  j>re- 
sently,  I  can  assure  you.  For  something 
had  happened  over  and  above  that  short 
encounter,  cane  versus  krise.  The  Great 
Ja^daJpur  Diamond  was  no  longer  on  the 
finger  of  the  Comte  de  Chalenoire  I 


**  Gentlemen,  I  have  already  told  the 
friend  seated  opposite  that  I  have  seen 
much  of  the  world.  I  may  say  now,  in 
order  that  you  may  the  better  undentand 
why  I  was  chosen  to  go  upon  the  warpath 
in  this  affair,  as  I  am  going  to  relate,  that 
I  have  rubbed  shoulders  with  men  of  very 
different  nationalities — with  some,  I  might 
almost  say,  of  no  nationality  at  all.  I  can 
make  myself  understood  by  Fktagonians 
and  Digger  Indians,  and  can  patter 
Chinese  or  Low  Malay  quite  wrfBrimtly 
to  bargain  with  the  \ying  rascals  who  taUi 
in  those  languages.  So  when  we  fimd 
that  the  finger  of  the  Comte  was  mums  its 
priceless  jewel  I  offered  to  go  down  info 
the  most  cut-throat  quarters  of  Batam 
disguised  as  a  Chinaman,  and  seek  a  wry 
personal  interview  with  the  latest  holder  of 
the  Great  Jagdalpur  Diamond. 

'Mt  was  a  desperate  game  to  pfaf. 
Like  as  not  I  shoufd  be  on  the  iwi—ing 
list,  and  be  found  with  my  throat  cot 
ear  to  ear,  or  with  a  Dyak  dagger, 
or  Chinese  carver  sticking  between  my 
ribs.  But  I  was  hard- up  at  the  time^  aad 
when  the  Comte  promised  me  five  hmidnd 
dollars  down  on  the  nail  if  I  got  tfaatitone 
again,  I  reckoned  I  had  sufficient  indOGO- 
ment  to  go  upon  the  long  trail. 

•*  When  my  get-up  was  completei  it 
took  a  deuced  clever  cove  to  know  I  was 
not  a  genuine  Celestial.  At  that  tiaae  I 
had  spent,  all  told,  about  three  yean  in 
Batavia.  I  had  put  my  head  into 
where  you  would  not  care  to  put 
and  had  often  spent  the  night  where  Wf 
life  was  not  worth  an  hour^s  purdHHa* 
So  now,  for  reasons  best  known  to  nqmH 
I  soon  decided  on  my  first  move. 
ing  down  the  street  in  true  Johnny 
fashion,  I  skirted  the  New  Town 
made  mv  wav  towards  an  old  hoim  a 
couple  of  miles  down  the  Jaccatra  Rivsit 
where  I  had  a  strong  suspicion  I  ihoaM 
find  an  opium  debauch  going  forward. 

"I  reached  the  door  and  gave  duae 
low  taps.  As  I  expected,  it  was  (q>ened» 
inch  by  inch,  by  the  one-legged  China- 
man from  Tonquin  who  ran  the  show. 
His  name  was  Li  Wong.  I  passed  the 
word,  for  I  had  been  in  that  devil's  den 
before,  and  he  led  me  to  a  laige  room  ia 
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■■  Jack  !  "  said  the  CuiiiU  suddenly. 
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"  Li  Wong  pushed  aside  a  heavy  curtain 
hanging  before  the  entrance.  Seated  or 
lying  on  the  floor  in  various  postures  were 
from  twenty  to  thirty  men.  Some  of  them 
stared  at  me  with  horrible,  meaningless 
eyes.  Some  were  so  far  drugged  as  to  be 
lying  on  their  backs,  staring  up  at  the 
ceiling,  without  the  will  to  move,  much 
less  power  to  do  so.  One  old  fnan,  a 
Chinaman,  sat  with  his  back  against  the 
wall  and  his  knees  drawn  up  towards  his 
chin.  His  lower  jaw  had  dropped  ;  his 
features  seemed  rigid,  and  I  supposed  him  to 
be  dead.  Next  to  hirn,  stretched  upon  the 
ground  apparently  asleep,  lay  Telok  Pang. 

**  Old  One-leg  handed  me  a  pipe,  ready 
primed.  I  took  it  with  a  grunt  of  thanks, 
and  lit  it  from  the  charcoal-brazier  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Then  I  sat  down  in 
a  corner  where  I  had  a  good  sight  of 
Tclok  Pang.  Apparently  I  smoked  much  : 
in  reality  I  smoked  only  enough  to  save 
appearances.  I  m^ant  to  sit  there  a  week 
if  necessary,  until  I  had  found  out  whether 
the  Great  Jagdalpur  Diamond  was  con- 
cealed on  the  person  of  Telok  Pang,  as  I 
guessed,  or  whether  it  had  changed  hands. 
As  it  chanced,  my  vigil  was  very  short. 

**  After  sitting  there  for  about  half  an 
hour,  1  gradually  slipped  down  to  the 
floor  and  pretended  to  be  asleep.  Pre- 
sently I  saw  the  Malay  raise  himself  upon 
one  elbow  and  look  stealthily  round  the 
room.  As  I  watched  him  narrowJv  under 
my  eyelids,  I  noticed  a  clear  glitter  in  his 
eves  that  told  me  he  had  not  come  there 
to  smoke  opium.  He  glanced  suspiciously 
from  one  face  to  another ;  then,  satisfied 
that  his  opportunity  had  come,  he  motioned 
to  Li  Wong.  The  Chinaman  stumped 
slowly  across  the  room,  and  the  pair  sat  side 
bv  side  with  their  backs  to  the  rest  of  us. 
They  talked  together  in  whispers,  and  the 
Malay  f)assed  something  to  Li  Wong.  The 
Chinaman  bent  over  it  in  rapt  attention. 

**  In  a  moment,  before  I  could  realise 
the  game  they  were  playing,  Li  Wong 
whij)ped  a  knife  from  his  breast  and  made 
a  drive  at  Telok  Pang.  A  fearful  struggle 
followed.  The  Malay  was  quick  and  power- 
ful, and  as  the  two  rolled  over  and  over  in 
niad  endeavour  to  keep  uppermost,  he 
struck  the  Chinaman  time  after  time,  and 
gashed  him  horribly  in  the  face  and  across 


his  hands.  It  was  a  nasty  game  to  watch, 
but  it  all  happened  verj'  handy  for  me,  for 
as  the  Chinaman,  freeing  himself  by  a 
grand  effort,  raised  his  hand  to  stab  the 
Malay,  I  saw  the  Comte's  ring  flash  on  his 
finger.  He  had  slipped  it  on  as  he 
resolved  to  murder  the  Malay  and  collar 
the  Great  Jagdalpur  Diamond. 

**  But  Telok  Pang  was  one  of  those  men 
who  have  nine  lives  and  take  a  lot  of  kill- 
ing. Just  as  I  thought  the  moment  had 
come  for  me  to  rush  in  and  go  for  that  ring, 
the  Chinaman  gave  a  yell  such  as  only  a 
devil  of  his  sort  could  give.  He  fell  heavilj, 
and  I  saw  a  knife  buried  in  his  side. 

"  Then  I  had  a  lively  five  minutes.  Just 
as  Li  Wong  got  his  finishing  stroke  I 
started  up,  and,  pulling  myself  together. 
pointed  my  pistol  at  Telok  Pang.  He  nv 
me  cover  him,  and  sprang  into  the  corner, 
glaring  like  a  tiger.  I  took  a  step  or  two 
forward,  fearful  of  missing  my  mark,  bol 
stumbled  against  a  chap  at  my  feet  and 
fell  over.  !My  pistol  went  off*  and  the  shot 
buried  itself  in  the  floor.  As  you  mqr 
sup])ose,  the  Malay  was  on  me  like  a  streak 
of  lightning.  Before  I  could  rise,  his  hand 
was  upon  my  throat.  I  felt  his  fingen 
close  over  my  wind-pipe  like  a  vice,  and  I 
knew  I  should  be  strangled  in  a  few 
seconds.  I  had  fallen  across  the  man  I 
stumbled  against,  my  neck  above  his  arm, 
and  as  the  ^Nlalay  flung  himself  upon  me 
he  forced  mv  head  back  over  that  arm  till 
the  blood  ran  out  of  my  mouth.  Then  I 
became  unconscious.  .  .  . 

**  When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  Ipng 
near  the  water's  edge.  It  took  me  a  long 
time  to  realise  my  situation  or  to  remember 
what  had  happened.  My  throat  was 
parched,  my  eyes  felt  like  balls  of  fire, 
and  I  was  so  faint  I  could  scarce  crawL 
As  soon  as  1  could  sit  up  and  do  a  squint 
round,  I  saw  I  had  been  dragged  or  carried 
a  long  distance  from  Wong's  hell-hole ; 
for  I  was  in  a  swampy  sort  of  enclosure 
down  by  the  Weltein  Canal.  I  fell  back 
again  in  a  half  swoon,  and  lay  there 
wondering  by  what  devil's  own  luck  it  was 
1  hadn't  been  stjibbed  in  twenty  places. 
My  money  was  still  in  the  belt  next  my 
skin,  where  I  had  purposely  placed  it. 

"  Just  as  I  was  thinking  I  might  as  well 
be  dead  as  left  to  rot  there  in  that  £ashioii. 
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a  boat  came  slowly  down  the  canal,  shifted 
on  by  a  boy  working  an  oar  shoved  out  at 
the  stern.  He  took  no  notice  when  I 
hailed  him,  but  when  I  held  up  a  dollar 
between  my  fingers  he  ran  the  boat's  nose 
to  the  bank  sharp  enoug-h,  I  scrambled 
in  somehow  with  the  boy's  help,  and 
we  moved  off  down  the  canal  till  we 
reached  a  sort  of  landing  -  stage  facing 
towards  those  open  waters  where  the 
Sunda  Strait  runs  into  the  Java  Sea. 


"  I  look  a  step  or  two  forward,  fearful  of  mis 

"  Now  there  stood,  just  where  the  boy  put 
me  ashore,  a  dirty  little  drinking-shop — 
such  a  tumble-down-looking  show  that  you 
would  be  almost  afraid  to  put  your  noses 
inside.  But  in  I  went.  After  resting  for 
a  spell  and  swallowing  some  spirit,  I  felt 
a  bit  stronger.  I  had  a  few  words  with 
the  boss  and  went  upstairs.  I  changed 
myself  from  John  Chinaman  to  Paul 
Wilkins  in  just  no  time  at  all,  and  when  I 
got  down  to  the  bar  .again  I  saw  three 
rough-looking  seafaring  chaps  standing 
together  near  the  window.  At  first  I 
couldn't  believe  my  eyes,  for  there  stood 
that  jolly  old  smuggling  rascal  Dekker, 
who  owned  a  small  craft  at  Singapore  and 
one  in  the  Samarang'  Roads. 
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"  I  walked  up  to  him  when  the  others 
had  their  backs  to  us.  I  touched  him  on 
the  arm. 

'"Dick  Dekker,  I  think?" 
"  He  turned  quickly  and  looked  me  up 
and  down. 

"  'Curse  me  if  it  ain'tWilkinsl '  he  said. 
'  So  you  've  found  your  way  again  down 
among  the  big  islands.  What 's  in  the 
wind  now  ? ' 

"'Our  old  friend  Telok  Pang  been 
here  this  morning.'''  I 
asked,  somewhat  in- 
con  sequent  ly. 

"  '  Went  aboard  Van 
Litter's  lugger  hours 
ago.  Reckon  they  're 
running  before  the 
wind  nicely  now. 
Pound      for      lianjer- 

"  '  Hang  it !  •  I  said, 
half  to  myself:  'it 's 
more  than  six  hundred 
miles  from  Patavia  to 
Panjermassin.  straight 
sailing,  .\nyway,  I  've 
got  to  strike  his  trail 

"  '  I  suppose,'  said 
Dekker,  looking  at  me 
knowingly,  'vou  don't 
happen  to  want  any- 
body to  put  you  across 
to  Borneo  .-' ' 
}ig  ftiy  ?nark:'  "I    drcw    him    to- 

wards the  door. 
'  Dekker,'  I  said,  '  we  have  had  dealings 
together  in  Singapore,  and  )'OU  know  me 
for  a  man  of  my  word.  Put  me  across  to 
Banjermassin,  stand  byfor  mcsnugand  safe 
for  three  days  if  need  be,  land  me  back 
here,  and  I  '11  count  you  down  a  hundred 
dollars  for  your  trouble.  If  you  care  to 
help  me  to  run  against  Telok  Pang  and 
take  a  stolen  diamond  out  of  his  clutches 
I  'II  make  it  twenty-five  more.  Are  you 
satisfied?' 

"  Two  hours  aftenvards  we  were  aboard 
a  queer-looking  lugger,  and  standing  well 
out  over  the  Java  Sea.  Such  a  strong 
nor'-wester  sprang  up  later  that  we  made 
nearly  due  east,  and  in  the  ^oVA^ft.  Vy;^  <&. 
that  cvemng  'we  i\^\£&  ^^«■  "V^si*-  "VS^s- 
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away  over  our  starboard  bow.  But  the 
wind  veered  in  our  favour  after  dark,  and 
continued  thus  all  next  day  ;  so  we  fetched 
the  coast  of  Borneo  and  found  ourselves 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Banjer  River  sooner 
than  I  expected. 

"  We  sailed  up  the  fifteen  miles  of  river 
towards  the  town.  Now  that  town  is 
certainly  made  up  of  the  oddest  collection 
of  habitations  I  ever  set  eyes  on  in  the  Old 
World  or  the  New.  Picture  to  yourselves  a 
town  without  any  streets  whatever,  a  town 
where  every  house  is  built  either  on  a  raft 
or  on  a  pile,  in  order  to  keep  out  of  the 
water's  reach — for  the  Banjer  River  has  an 
awkward  habit  of  rising  every  now  and 
again,  and  the  only  way  to  pass  from  house 
to  house  is  on  planks  placed  from  raft  to 
raft.  As  I  stood  in  the  bows  of  our 
lugger,  I  was  struck  by  the  multitude  of 
small  craft  plying  up  and  down  the  river. 
I  sighted  native  coves  from  the  interior, 
Chinamen,  Malays,  Dutchmen,  darkies  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  Lord  knows 
where ;  and  I  guessed  I  had  my  work  cut 
out  to  smoke  Telok  Pang  out  of  Banjer- 
massin.  Presently  we  passed  a  small 
coasting-steamer  moored  in  mid-stream ; 
the  crew  were  busy  on  deck,  getting  ready 
to  weigh  anchor  and  run  down  the  river 
with  the  tide  Before  we  were  a  hundred 
yards  ahead,  I  saw  three  men  moving 
awav  from  that  steamer  in  a  cutter  and 
pulling  for  the  near  bank.  One  of  those 
three  men  was  Telok  Pang. 

**  I  knew  no  soul  in  Banjermassin  to 
speak  with  ;  Dekker  had  a  mate  there  who 
had  been  to  sea  with  him  once  or  twice ; 
but  Telok  Pang  had  a  hundred  fellow 
thieves  and  cut-throats  in  that  place,  for 
he  spent  half  his  days  in  dodging  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  Banjer- 
massin and  Batavia.  So  I  guessed  it 
was  no  good  following  him  right  away;  if  I 
met  him  in  the  open  by  day  I  should  be 
murdered,  like  as  not,  and  the  chances  of 
the  Comte  de  Chalenoire  ever  seeing  that 
ring  again  would  be  very  small.  So  after  a 
long  palaver  with  Master  Dekker  we  laid  a 
little  trap  for  Telok  Pang,  and  he  fell  into 
that  trap  very  neatly,  as  you  shall  learn. 

"Dekker  was  well  known  to  a  native 

who   owned   a   small  boat  and  hawked 

whittles,  hatchets,  ?  "^"^  the 


river.  So  very  early  the  next  morning  off 
goes  Dekker  in  search  of  this  chap,  and 
very  soon  he  brought  him  aboard  the 
lugger.  He  was  a  small,  wiry  man,  but 
of  great  strength  for  his  size.  On  being 
given  ten  dollars  and  promised  a  further 
reward  if  he  obeyed  us  to  the  finish,  he 
readily  undertook  to  find  Telok  Pang,  and 
pitch  a  yam  to  him  which  would  induce 
the  rascal  to  join  him  in  boarding  our 
lugger  stealthily  by  night,  for  the  purpose 
of  stealing  a  quantity  of  diamonds  and 
gold-dust  which  the  native  was  to  declare 
we  were  to  carry  across  to  Samarang  next 
day.  We  were  confident  that  the  Great 
Jagdalpur  Diamond  would  be  on  the 
person  of  the  Malay,  unless  he  had  already 
sold  it,  which  was  hardly  probable,  as 
time  and  care  would  be  required  before 
such  a  great  jewel  could  be  disposed  of. 
So,  confident  of  the  success  of  our  plot, 
Dekker  and  I  waited  impatiently  till  dark. 
Then  we  made  everything  neat  for  the 
reception  of  visitors.  We  meant  using  no 
shooting-irons,  for  we  didn't  want  a 
hornet's  nest  about  our  ears  two  minutes 
after  firing;  but  we  fitted  ourselves  out 
very  efficiently  in  the  cold  steel  line.  Then 
we  split  a  pint  of  brandy  and  waited. 

**  I  had  seen  quite  enough  of  the 
encounter  between  Telok  Pang  and  li 
Wong,  and  hady^//  enough  of  the  Malay's 
strength,  to  believe  that  we  were  in  for 
a  very  lively  scuffle.  We  were  not  dis- 
appointed. It  was  almost  dark,  and  the 
craft  in  the  river  showed  like  indistinct 
shadowy  forms  in  the  distance,  when  we 
made  out  a  small  punt  coming  slowly 
towards  us. 

"  *  Lay  by,'  whispered  Dekker,  'and  let 
'em  board  us  before  you  show  your 
colours.* 

"We  went  down  on  our  hands  and 
knees.  I  saw  Dekker  tighten  his  belt  and 
place  his  knife  handy. 

"Our  lugger  stood  well  out  of  the 
water ;  so,  after  a  few  moments  had  passed, 
we  heard  somebody  cursing  under  his 
breath  as  he  clutched  ineffectually  at  oar 
rail  when  the  roll  of  the  river  carried  him 
towards  us.  A  second  attempt  succeeded, 
and  then  the  face  of  the  Malay  appeared 
over  the  lugger's  side.    In  a  moment  he 
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"  I  rushed  forward,  but  already  Dekker 
had  the  anns  of  the  thief  pinned  in  his 
powerful  clutches. 

"  '  Friend,'  he  said,  '  glad  you  answered 
oar  invite.  This  gentleman  will  trouble 
you  to  hand  over  that  big  diamond. 
Lively,  now !  No  noise,  or  you  '11  find 
yourself  in  hell  before  the  boss  down 
there  expects  you.     Hold ' 

"  What  more  the  Dutchman  meant  say- 
ing I  don't    know,   for  at  that  moment 
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career   of  Telok   Pang  of   Batavia    was 
finished. 

"  Sure  enough,  we  found  the  Great  Jag- 
dalpur  Diamond  stowed  away  very  securely 
in  a  small  pouch  on  the  breast  of  Telok 
Pang.  We  fastened  an  old  trawl-head  to 
the  body  and  dropped  it  quietly  overboard. 
We  paid  off  that  native,  giving  him  an 
extra  coin  or  two  to  keep  his  mouth  shut, 
and  before  daybreak  we  had  our  backs  to 
the  IJanjer  River,  and  were  soon  heading 


m  i    Dekler,   I  think  ? 


Telok  Pang  plunged  and  wriggkd  like  in 
ill-gaffed  conger.  Dekker  lost  his  balauLL 
and  the  pair  fell  heavily.  I  collared  the 
Malay  by  one  arm  and  the  native  chap  laid 
hold  of  the  other.  Dekker  was  uppermost 
as  they  went  down,  so  Telok  Pang  was 
BOW  fiat  on  deck  with  the  three  of  us 
on  top.  Then  something  happened  I  've 
been  SOny  for  ever  since.  The  Malay  got 
his  hand  on  Dekker's  throat ;  this  so 
exasperated  the  Dutchman  that  just  as  I 
managed  to  free  him  he  stabbed  the  other 
whete  no  second  stab  'vs  necessary.    The 


straight  for  Batavia  as  fast  as  our  one  sheet 
could  carry  us. 

■' '  Wilkins,'  said  the  Comte  de  Chale- 
noire  some  days  later,  as  wc  sat  again  on 
the  verandah  of  the  Kast  India  Hotel, '  you 
ought  to  throw  up  globe-trotting,  and 
settle  down  in  Paris  or  London  as  a 
detective.  If  you  want  credentials,  my 
boy,  apply  to  me.  I  ivill  just  put  on 
paper  the  whole  story  of  the  theft  of 
the  Great  Jagdalpur  Diamond  by  Telok 
Pang  and  the  teco^erj  ol  ^sKoa  Vj  ■^■»s^ 
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Here  lay  the  ma/ia-  (sec-face),  or  hand- 
mirror,  of  highly  burnished  copper,  with 
handle  wrouKht  in  some  fantastic  sh^>e, 
and    beside   it   a   ivoodeii    comb  with  its 


lAe 


.  .i/m 


SITIIAIUR.      IKIJ, 

I  iiiiiiiis  -Ills  iliiii  I'harm--  ri-vivc. 
'  I  "lllU'i;!!  the  poet's  famous  asser- 
1  11011,  "  I  .ovfliiiess  is,  when  un- 
inliiiiiM,  .i.loniM  the  must,"  has  furnished 
liMiikM.d  vulh  .1  m.Kh-ai>preciated  ami  oft- 
(liioii'il  iii^i\iiii,  it  would  appear  tliat  the 
lint  ••f\  has  not  found  this  ideal  theory 
Wiiikiil'ie  in  practice,  since  from  lime 
Ininieinorial  women  have  been  wont  to 
lieolou-  much  care  and  labour  upon  their 
liiili-ls.  and  have  sought  to  heighten 
Iheir  charms  throughout  all  ages  by  the 
iioe  ot  such  "  adulteries  of  art  which  strike 
the  eye  "  as  unguents,  false  curls,  hair-dye 
iind  powder,  lip-salve  and  l»aint,  "to  please 
the  world." 

The  resi'archeB  and  discoveries  of 
an  liii'ol<)Kists  have  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  dressing- r<)om  of  a  lady  of  Ancient 
K(!>pt  was  invariably  furnished  with  a 
wooden  stand,  somewhat  broad  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height,  having  one  or  more 
shelves,  on  which  were  set  forth  the 
/iiinirritux  n-iiuisitcs    of  her  apparelling. 


INCISED. 


double  row  of  teeth,  one  large,  one  small, 
on  either  side  the  carved  or  inlaid  centre- 
Uodkins,  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length. 
ser\ed  to  fasten  up  the  hair  when  dressed, 
and  keep  securely  in  their  place  the 
borroweti  locks  which  then,  as  now,  so 
frequently  augmented   the  coiffure  of   a 
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coquette.    Quite  an  array  of  small  wooden 
or  ivory   boxes,  of  bottles    and  pots  of 


POKCELAIN 

glass,  alabaster,   or  porcelain,   contained 
cosmetics     of    divers    kinds,    and    most 
important    amongst   them   was   the   vase. 
divideij  into  three  or  more  compartments, 
which  held  that  requirement  so  essential 
to  an    Egyptian   l)cauty,    the 
.  kohl  or  stibium,  wherewith  she 
darkened  her  bro«'s,  elongated 
the    form    of    her    eyes,   and 
painted  their  lids.    S 
this  was  effected  by 
a    moistened     Mack 
made  of  antimony,  bl; 
ganese,  or  of  thu  I; 
of     frankincense     or     burnt 
almonds;  sometimes  with  oint- 
ment of  a  bluish  green  hui- 
variously  scented,  and  manu- 
foctured  from  nut-oil  or  animal 
grease.     A  long  line  needle- 
like instrument  was  provided  greek  votivk  t 
to  apply  the  preparation,  and  beoic 
tiny  shallow  utensils,  answering 
the  purpose  of  spoons,  transferred  other     of  Gaul, 
onguents  from  the  larger  receptacles  to     bid    fair 
shells  when  required  for  immediate  use.     favour. 
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The  application  of  stibium  was  introduced 
from  Egj'pt  to  the  Jews  and  Romans,  and 
recent  authorities  in  Biblical  criticism 
maintain  that  it  was  her  eyes,  and  not  her 
face,  that  Jezebel  painted  on  that  memor- 
able occasion  when  she  "tired  her  head 
and  looked  out  of  the  window  "  to  watch 
for  the  coming  of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Ninishi. 
On  a  tomb  at  Thebes  Egyptian  art  has^ 
depicted  a  lady,  in  the  first  stages  of  her 
toilet,  supported  in  her  bath  by  an 
attendant  who  holds  a  flower  to  her  nose, 
while  two  others  massage  her,  and  pour 
water  over  her  head  from  a  vase.  There 
are  no  evidences  of  the  u.se  of  soap,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  Ciaulish  invention  of 
a  later  period,  and,  according  to  Pliny, 
was  composed  of  fat  and  ashes.  A  small 
quantity  was  discovereii  at  Pompeii ;  and  a 
mural  painting  in  the  ruins  of  the  same 
buried  city  givfs  us  an  insight  into  the- 
mj'sterics  of  ancient  hair-dressing  a  la 
Gnrqui:  The  flowing  tresses  of  a  beauty 
were  usually  of  a  bright  yellow  hue,  either 
dyed,  or  heavily  powdered  with  gold  dust 
by  the  extravagant  and  wealthy,  then 
parted  down  the  centre,  and  rolled  up  and 
secured  by  a  hair-needle  of  ivory,  l)one, 
bronze,  or  silver.  A  corrosive  pomatum, 
made  of  cinders  and  tallow,  which  red- 
dened the  hair,  and  was  extensively 
patronised  by  both  the  men  and  women 


powder 
ick  man- 
mp-black 


:  imported  thence,  and  soon 
oust    golden    locks    from. 
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Every  Roman  lady  of  quality  possessed 
a  cisla,  or  dressing-case,  of  bronze  or 
silver,  the  casket  often  beautifully  oma- 
niented  with  incised  designs  of  mythical 


or  historical  subjects ;  and  amonf;  the 
implements  it  held  was  included  a  s/r/gi/f, 
or  flesh -scraper,  to  be  emploj'ed  during 
the  hot  or  steam  bath.  Her  loilel-table 
was  compared  bv  a  writer  in  1810  to 
that  of  "our  modem  belles,  all  loaded 
with  jewels,  bodkins,  false  hair,  fillcitK, 
ribbands,  washes,  and  paich-boxes  "  ;  so 
strangely  dues  historj-  repeat  itself  at 
diffLTcnt  periods,  even  in  the  minute 
particulars  of  personal  adornment.  C!url- 
ing-tongs  and  crisping-irons  are,  hoH- 
cver,  conspicuous  bv  their  absence  ;  and 
it  si'ems  to  have  l>een  left  for  Norman  and 
Frankish  ladies  to  inaugurate  the  mode  of 
wearing  frizzled  locks  in  the  world  of 
fashion.  Anglo-Saxon  beauties  are  accused, 
not  only  of  curling  their  hair,  hut  of  jiaint- 
mg  their  faces ;  and  that  they  jtaid  con- 
sidenblc  attention  to  the  minor  details  of 
their  toilets  is  proved  by  the  discovery 
in  their  graves  of  chatelaines,  from  which 
hung  a  variety  of  small  articles  such  as 
scissors,  tooth  -  picks,  ear  -  picks,  nail- 
cleaners,  and  e*en  tweezers  for  the 
rem()val  of  superfluous  hair. 

The  "make-up"  of  the  French  ladies 
Ot  the  Middle  Ages  is  freely  commented 
upon  by  writers  of  the  period,  and  (lauiier 
de  Consi,  a  religious  |ioet  of  the  thirteenth 

WI1.1  lUi-k  Ihein«.avts  out.  who  c^t.iIi  llKiii-t-lvi.-. 
Wild    )>amt    lliL-iithctvi-s,    and   ulm   .iiininl   lliim- 


I    them^e]v(.■ 


Stock  of  a  coquette  "  comprised  a  goodlj 
number  of  requisites  set  forth  in  another 
poem  of  the  same  period,  which  introduces 
a  mercier,  who  declares  he  possesses 
among  his  wares — 

All  the  ulCDsib 
Which  1  woman  uses  at  her  toilet : 
Razors,  forceps,  looking-glasses.  .  .  . 
Tooth- brushes  and  toothpicks. 
And  bandeaux  and  crisptng-irons, 
TraincAux,  combs,  minors, 
And    rubcwatcr  »4lh   which    ibcy   Turbish    them- 

I  have  cotton  with  which  they  rouge  themselves, 
I  have   whiteninj;  with   which    ihej-   make   Ihem- 

In  due  course  of  time  the  list  grew  longer, 
for  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centunr 


Kven  at  that  early  stage  in  the  record  of 
European  manners  and  customs,  the  "whole 


there  was  a  notable  increase  in  co(]uetry, 
and  I'ierre  de  rEloile  mentions  in  his 
Journal  that  even  the  nuns  walking  in  the 
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streets  of  Paris  wore  their  hair  curled  and 

powdered. 

About  this  time  a  fashionable  preserva- 
tive against  infection,  the  original  of  the 
present-day  vinaigrette,  came  into  general 
use,  and  was  worn  attached  to  a  lady's 
girdle,  or  suspended  by  a  chain  about  her 
neck.  This  was  the  silver  scent-ball 
perforated  with  holes,  and '  called  a 
pomander  {poume  de  aumbre),  from  the 
ambergris  which  formed  the  principal 
ingredient  of  its  contents.  A  nutmeg  set 
in  silver,  and  jewelled,  answered  the  same 
purpose;  or  the  rind  of  a  dried  Seville 
orange,  either  filled  with  a  sponge  soaked 
in  vinegar,  or  stuffed  with  cloves  ant! 
spices. 

Though  pins  of  some  description  had 
been  in  use  from  the  earliest  ages,  notably 
so  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  to  fasten  the 
gorget  on  either  side  the  face  as  high  as 
the  ears,  they  were  usually  of  a  more 
ornamental  nature  than  the  tiny  requisites 
now  seen  on  every  modem  dressing-table. 
These  made  their  appearance  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
were  at  first  so  expensive  that  lovers  con- 
sequently considered  them  as  fitting  gifts 
to  present  to  their  mistresses.  They  were 
manufactured  of  iron  wire,  blanched,  but 
were  soon  superseded  in  popular  favour 
by  the  brass  pins  imported  from  France 
by  Catherine  Howard,  wife  of  Henry  VIII. 

For  a  century  and  more  perfumes  had 
been  in  great  request,  especially  saffron  ; 
but  in  King  Hal's  reign  its  fragrance  was 
relegated  to  the  vulgar,  and  the  a 


and  refined  patronised  lavender  in  its 
stead.  The  name  of  Edward  de  Vere, 
Earl    of    Oxford,    has    come     down     to 
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posterity  linked  with  the  introduction 
into  England  from  Italy  of  "  the  whole 
mystery  and  craft  of  perfumery  and  costly 
IV ashes."  To  his  royal  mistress  the 
"  Italianated  "  peer  presented  a  pair  of 
scented  gloves  trimmed  with  roses,  which 
vastly  pleased  Queen  Bess,  and  the  sweet 
odour  by  which  ihey  were  permeated  was 
for  manv  years  known  by  the  name  of  the 
coxcombical  donor.  To  quote  a  well- 
known  essayist — "  The  toilet  of  Elizabeth 
was  indeed  an  altar  of  devotion  of 
which  she  was  the  idol,  and 
all  her  Ministers  were  her 
votaries."  Her  reign  was  the 
golden  age  of  cosmetics  and 
Loquetry,  and  she  and  her 
ladies  used  an  endless  variety 

'is.  These  were 
boxes  called  "  sweet 
,"  which  formed  a 
necessary  part  of  the  furniture . 
of  all  State  bed-chambers,  and 
were  flanked  by  rows  of 
"  casting  -  bottles,"  filled  with 
rare  and  costly  perfumes. 
Beauties    in     the    he;- day    ol 


kept  ir 
coffer; 
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preserve  *hc  i>(fftness  of  their  skins,  but      ivas    frizzled     with    crisping  -  irons,    an-: 
i   sooner  (lid  Hiiwclconic  wrinkles  make      according  to  Stubbs,  was  "  under-propiK.- 
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The  mask,  or  "  loiip,"  as  it  was  called  at 
this  perioii,  became  exlremuly  popular 
with  Parisian  belles.  It  was  made  of  black 
velvet,  and  kept  in  place  by  a  liny  gold 
ehnin  atlaelied  to  its  lining  of  white  satin, 
and  terminated  hy  a  jK'arl  which  was  hcW 
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firmly  between  the  wearer's  lips.  In  this 
country  it  presently  made  its  d^but  in  a 
modified  form,  concealing'  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  face  ;  and  following  closely  on 
its  introduction  came  the  first  faint  pre- 
monitions of  the  adoption  of  hair-powder, 
not  yet  composed  of  the  wheaten  flour 
used  by  French  country  girls,  who  little 
dreamt  that  their  example  would,  at  no 
distant  date,  be  folloiied  by  the  beau 
monde  of  Europe,  but  of  poudre  de  viokHr 


had  been  fashi&nable  among  Roman  ladies 
as  early  as  the  second  century  u.c,  and 
had  gradually  been  handed  on  from  one 
country  to  another— Italy,  Spain,  and 
France,  whence  it  was  introduced  to  the 
fair  dames  of  Ehzabeth's  Court,  who 
quickly  recognised  in  the  waving  group  of 
feathers  with  jewelled  handle  a-— 
Wondrous  engine  ihat  by  magic  charms 
Cools  j'ciui  oivn  breasl,  and  every  other  warms. 

More  nearly  resembling  the  shape  which 


musquk  and  other  scented  preparations 
with  which  the  beauties  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV'.  were  wont  to  .sprinkle  llieir 
perukes  and  false  curls. 

Yet  another /f/// WH  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  mirror  was  nnw  worn  suspended 
from  the  girdle  or  inserted  in  the  handle 
of  the  fan,  which  was  fast  becoming  a 
necessary  article  of  life  on  nnv  and  every 
occasion —    ■ 

In  house,  in  ficl.l,  in  cliiirch,   in  slreel, 
la  cold,  in  heal,  in  ilri-.  in  «x>ci,  .  .  . 
This    charming    instrument    of    co(]uctry 
No.  109.     February  1901 


■,1 ../  nil- 

we  are  acciistomed  to  seo  at  the  present 
day  was  the  fan  imported  from  her  native 
land,  and  wiejded  tn  such  purpose  at 
Whitehall,  by  Charles  the  Second's  French 
mistress,  Mdllc.  de  Querouailica,  whom  he 
created  Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 

The  Restoration  inaugurated  the  palmy 
days  of  "love  ■  locks"  and  "iieart- 
breakers."  terms  used  to  designate  the 
artificial  curls  which  supplemented  thu 
stifilv  fri/nled  coifi^ure  of  its  beauties,  anti 
which  were  securely  held  in  place  by 
"pins    lipp'd    with    diamond    point    and 
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Many  and  varied  were  now  the  contents 
of  a  coquette's  casset*  of  firgrant.  or 
japonian  X>  consisting  of  Spanish  paper 
or  red  leather  to  stimulate  a  lovely  bloom 
on  her  cheeks ;  chicken-skin  "  for  night, 
To  keep  her  hands  soft,  plump,  and 
white "  ;  pastillo  di  bocca,  or  perfumed 
lozenges  ;     pomatum,    scents,    unguents. 


to  hold  "  every  cut  and  kind "  of  black 
taifeta  mauches  to  heighten  the  brilliancy  of 
her  complexion.  These  had  come  into 
vogue  at  the  close  of  Charles  the  First's 
reign,  but,  together  with  al!  like  witcheries 
of  art,  had  been  sternly  forbidden  by  the 
Puritans.  Hardly  had  the  second  Charles 
been  ayear  at  Whitehall  when  beauty-spots 
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cosmetics,    polvil  § ,  and    if  past  her  first 

That  (he  cheeks  may  both  ^^kk. 

Plumper?  to  fill  Ihe  cuily. 
Nor  was  her  dressing- table  complete  in  its 
furnishing  unless  there  stood  upon  it  one 
or  more  tiny  boxes  of  porcelain  or  silVer 


again  made  their  appearance  in  a  variety 
of  fantastic  shapes — owls,  rings,  crescents, 
and  crowns — of  which  the  "coach-and- 
horses  "  patch  was  the  especial  favourite. 
In  Anne's  reign,  when  party  feeling  ran 
high,  the  political  views  of  fashionable 
dames  might  be  surmised  from  their  fans 
and  their  faces.  Those  who  were  neutral 
patched  on  both  cheeks,  but  a  Whig  ladj 
on  Vhe  tmjXA  oue  ovi'j ,  \u  tovvwa&v  «i  e.  feir 
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High-Church  Tory,  who  adorned  the  left, 
and  wore  suspended  from  hcrwrist  afau.on 
■which  was  depicted  a  scene  from  the  trial 
of  Dr.  Sacheverell  at  Westminster  Hall. 
The  "  wondrous  engine  "  was  more  indis- 
3)ensable  than  ever,  and  often  not  loss 
than  a  yard  wide,  and  both  the  S/icchi/oi 
and  Taller  have  much  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  fan  -  manoeuvring.  "Women,"  writes 
Addison  in  the  former,  "  are  armed  with 
fans  as  men  with  swords,  and  sometimes 
do  more  execution  «iih  them."  It  took 
three  months  to  learn. the  various  effective 
"flutters"  which  expressed  either  love, 
anger,  confusion,  merriment,  or  modesty, 
as  its  fair  ownerdesired.  These  coquetries 
exhausted,  or  failing  her,  the  "  wily  virgin 
throws  a  pinch  of  snuff,"  quoth  Pope,  and 
the  costly  receptacles  which  contained  the 
"fragrant  powdered  herb"  played  an  active 
part  in  the  flirtations  of  beaux  and  belles  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
A  play  of  1650  tell  us  that — 

She  that  with  pure  Tobacco  will  not  prime 
Ka  noM,  can  be  no  lady  or  the  time ; 
and  Addiaon  says  that  "the  fair  one  who 
ir»s  proof  against  a  jewelled  necLlace  could 
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not  resist  a  diamond  snufT-box."  F^t, 
red  and  white,  was  universally  employed 
by  women  of  fashion,  who  perforce  kept 
their  lovers  at  a  respectful  distance  lest  a 
kiss  "snatched  by  a  forward  one  might 
transfer  the  complexion  of  the  mistress 
to  the  admirer."  The  untimely  decease 
of  more  than  one  famous  beauty  was 
attributed  to  the  paint  with  which  she 
besmeared  her  countenance,  a  notable 
instance  being  the  death  of  Lady  Coventry, 
whose  husband  had  been  wont  to  chase 
her  round  the  dinner-table  in  his  deter- 
mined efforts  to  remove  the  deleterious 
compound  from  her  face  with  his  servi- 
ette. According  to  Walpole,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  used  the  cheapest  white 
paint  obtainable,  and  left  it  so  long  on 
her  skin  that  it  had  literally  to  be  scraped 
off.  It  may  be  inferred  that  these  tine 
ladies  rarely  washed,  but  the  age  was 
careless  in  that  respect,  personal  cleanli- 
ness at  a  discount,  and  the  essence-pot, 
consequently,  in  great  demand. 

In   the   latter  half    of    the   eighteenth 
century  the  coiffure  became  a  monstrous 
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erection,    covered    with     pomatum,    and 

thickly  powdered ;  frizzed  up  into  twists 
and  curls,  and  adorned  with  feathers,  jewels, 
and  ribbons.  The  greatest  possible  care 
■was    taken    to    keep    this   greasy    pile 


the  "  scratch -back,"  which  dates  from  the 
days  of  Queen  Bess,  became  an  absolutely 
essential  adjunct  of  the  toilet,  carried  by 
every  lady  suspended  by  a  cord  round  her 
waist,  and  en  evidence  in  her  dressing-room 


intact  and  undisturbed,  often  for  as  long  and  boadoir.     The  hand  or  claw  of  ivory 

as    a    month    at   a    lime,    and,    naturally  which  performed  the  much-needed  function 

enough,  it  became  the  asylum  for  guesis  of  scratchiiig   its   fair   owner's    back  was 

»/iic/j  onjy  an  extreme  devotion  to  fashion  engraved     with    her    initials,    beautifully 

would   have    endured.       'I'hen,    if    ever,  carved,  c\\o\ce\-(  vA^  a.T\4  ■m'iVHsXfi.i  "aa  a. 
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landle  some  twelve  inches  in  length, 
erminated  by  a  knob  with  a  hole  or  ring, 
'ortanately  the  tax  on  hair  -  powder 
mposed  by  Pitt  in  1795,  aided  by  the 
Jmplicity  in    the    style  of  dress    which 


perchance  some  day  the  rouge-pot  and 
powder-puff  may  follow  it. 

In  this  new  era  the  sale  of  cosmetics 
and  hair-dyes  is,  as  of  yore,  a  flourishing 
trade ;  and  only  some  twenty  years  back 


prevailed  after  the    Revolution,  banished  startling  revelations  were  made  at  the  trial 

the  offensive  fashion  of  hair-dressing ;  and  of  the  notorious  Madame   Rachel,   uith 

not    long    after,    the    scratch -back    was  regard   to    prices    paid    by    silly   women 

•■dgned  a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  curios,  for    washes    which,    they    were    assured, 

aloDgnde  of  patch  imd  snuff  box,  whither  would  make  them  "  beautiful  for  ever." 
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"  The  Arabian  Perfumer  to  the  Queen," 
as  she  styled  herself,  who  claimed  to  be  a 
sister  of  the  great  trag6dienne,  but  whose 
real  name  was  Leverson,  opened  a  shop 
in  Duke  Street,  to  which  came  one  fateful 
afternoon  the  daughter  of  Signor  Mario, 
the  singer.  This  lady,  Mrs.  Pearce,  who 
was  only  twenty-three  years  old,  was 
admired  for  the  brilliancy  of  her  com- 
plexion, which  Madame  Rachel  informed 
her  she  might  retain  into  old  age  by  the 
use  of  her  "  enamel."  During  the  ensuing 
six  months  the  vendor  of  this  marvellous 
cosmetic  obtained  twenty  pounds  from  her 
dupe  for  a  mixture  of  lead  compound, 
hydrochloric  acid,  common  fuller's -earth, 
starch,  and  water,  valued  by  an  analytical 
chemist  at  sixpence  a  bottle  and  sold  at 
a  guinea.  The  treatment,  however,  pro- 
duced a  rash,  and  in  alarm  Mrs.  Pearce 
again  sought  her  toilet- adviser,  who  had 
moved  to  Great  Portland  Street.  It  was 
anything  but  reassuring  to  be  told 
that  her  skin   was   in  a  "  terrible  state," 


and  the  enormous  fee  of  a  thousand 
guineas  was  demanded  to  effect  a  cure, 
and  for  the  "  finishing  process,"  such 
as  Madame  Rachel  claimed  to  haw 
achieved  on  Lady  Dudley,  who,  she 
averred,  had  used  her  washes  from  child- 
hood. "In  consideration  of  friendship" 
the  sum  was  reduced  to  .£500,  then  to 
jiJioo.and  finally  to  ;i^ioo,  but  Mrs.  Pearce 
was  persuaded  to  place  two  necklaces  and 
other  valuable  trinkets  in  the  hands  of  this 
daring  adventuress,  who  pawned  them  for 
fifty  pounds.  In  order  to  recover  these 
jewels  the  unhappy  victim  of  this  singular 
fraud  was  forced  to  take  legal  proceedings 
against  the  "Arabian  Perfumer,"  and  to 
undergo  the  humiliation  of  publishing  to 
the  world  her  own  egregious  folly,  and 
that  of  many  of  her  sisters,  in  their  vain 
and  pitiful  endeavour  to  gain  perennial 
possession  of  that  loveliness  of  youth 
denied  by  Nature,  e'en  to  the  fairest 
among  women,  save  in  the  springtime 
of  their  lives. 


MISS     NOBODY. 

By  R.   RAMSAY. 


I. 

MRS.  HARDWICKE'S  relations  had 
been  permitted  to  walk  about  in 
the  garden.  Once  a  year  they  paid  a  state 
call  upon  that  grim  lady,  when  they  alt 
sat  and  shook  in  the  very  dark  drawing- 
room,  3i\ii  praised  her  flowers  (the  one 
safe  subject)  until  she  told  them  to  go  out 
and  pick  a  fc«'.  U  was  their  only  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  her  before  they  parted 
and  took  their  ways  to  their  several  smoky 
towns.  Sometimes  on  these  visits  it  had 
been  wet,  but  they  had  gone  out  solemnly 
in  the  rain  »ith  umbrellas,  and  spoken 
their  minds  oier  the  dripping  bushes. 

Aa  the  litilu  procession  passed  down  the 
apple  -  tree  -  shaded  path,  the  old  lady 
watched  it  dubiously  from  the  window. 

"There  thiy  go!  "  she  sai<l.  "  Pretend- 
ing to  be  so  careful  of  the  border.  But 
whenever  thty  're  out  of  sight  their  great 
feet  will  go  trampling  all  over  the 
mj'Osotis.  .  .  -  Rose,  run  out  and  go 
round  with  them,  and  make  them  keep  off 
the  grass." 

The  girl  came  forward,  a  stately  creature 
in  her  while  frock  with  roses  at  her  waist — 
and  in  her  cheeks.  The  relations  did  not 
love  her  :  she  was  too  like  a  young  queen, 
and  they  were  all  elderly  and  suspicious. 
She  hesitated,  but  had  to  go. 

With  an  air  of  dignity  she'  lifted  her 
white  skirt,  thut  trailed  a  little,  an<l  walked 
down  the  garden,  coming  up  with  the  tail 
of  the  procession.  Those  in  front  did  not 
turn :  they  were  talking  earnestly,  all  but 
l^e  last,  who  s  too  <■  if  to  "ten,  and 
who   went   bil  disc  ly.      She 

was  a  cousin  nt       s.  H;      ivi        ;, ; 
sourly    that    t 
against  her  ch  .  •  . 


walked  in  silence,  unhappy  at  being  ilirust 
into  this  company,  and  glad  lo  remain 
unnoticed,  almost  shut  out  from  liii-  rusl 
by  the  apple -boughs. 

"It  would  be  terrible!"  one  na>  say- 
ing. This  was  a  second  cousin,  a  big, 
stout  woman  with  little  eyes,  who  sniffed 
angrily  at  a  huge  bunch  of  lavender  she 
had  pulled. 

".4s  you  say — terrible!  But  wo  have 
to  face  it — unless " 

"  Culm,  Mr.  Packe  ?" 

He  was  a  brother-in-law,  and  lie  had 
been  a  lawyer.  When  he  was  on  a  bicycle 
he  looked  very  like  a  spider;  to-day,  with- 
out that,  there  was  a  likeness — perhaps  in 
his  hungry  C)-es. 

"  There  is  always  a  chance,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  flutter  along  the  line.  Rose 
only,  keeping  shyly  on  the  outskirts,  h:id  ■ 
her  eyes  fi.ted  on  the  speaker's  booi>.  that 
were  visibly  transgressing  upon  ihe  border, 
but  she  did  not  like  to  warn  him,  because 
she  knew  he  would  think  it  rude,  and 
because  the  whole  procession  would  turn 
and  glare. 

"  I  will  put  the  case  plainly,"  said  Mr. 
Packe.  He  liked  putting  cases,  and  this 
one  was  of  vital  interest  to  them  all.  "  A 
certain  person  quarrels  with  her  only  son, 
casts  him  off",  will  not  allow  his  name  to 
be  mentioned " 

"Anne  mentioned  it  once,"  >aid  the 
second  cousin  with  intention.  .Anne  had 
been  since  shut  out. 

Mr.  Packe  waved  his  hand  at  the  iii..-'i 
ruption,  looking  very  spider-like. 

"Justso,"  hesaid.  "Well.this  pi  rson, 
instead  of  cultivating  the — ah— atliciion 
of  her  relations,  picka  up  a  workhouse 
child  to  supplant  them " 
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He  was  treading  on  a  hkie  sea  of  forget- 
me-nots.  Rose  leaned  forward  anxiously, 
but  did  not  venture  to  interrupt.  .  .  . 
Being  thus  concerned,  she  heard  what  he 
was  saying  idly.  The  words  had  not  struck 
her  yet. 

**  A  workhouse  brat,"  he  repeated  slowly. 

The  second  cousin  was  brandishing  her 
bunch  of  lavender.  **But  the  chance — the 
chance  ?  "  she  said. 

**  It  is  more  than  likely,"  said  Mr.  Packe, 
"  that  this — Thing's — parents  were  dis- 
reputable— drunkards,  thieves,  or  worse. 
VAnd  that  kind  of  thing  can  be  handed 
on.  ...  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in 
, ,  the  child — I  have  watched  for  the  heredi- 
tary tendencies  to  appear ^" 

**  How  clever  of  you !  "  said  the  second 
cousin. 

**  Quite  so.  Up  till  now  I  have  been 
disappointed.  I  have  never  seen  her  with- 
out saying  to  myself,  the  hereditary  instincts 
will  appear,  and  then  there  will  be  a  scandal 
and  a  shock,  and  you  will  go  back  to  the 
gutter — out  of  the  way.  .  .  ." 

**  Oh,  yes  —  and  if  any  discreditable 
connections " 

**  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Packe.  **But  I 
pinned  my  hopes  vainly  to  the  hereditary 
failings,  and  it  is  time  to  take  action.  As 
it  is,  the  girl  could  not  marry  into  any 
decent  family.  Who  would  have  her? 
Who  would  risk  such  an  importation  ?  .  .  . 
And  why  not  ?  Because  of  the  past 
that  lies  behind  her,  and  may  any  day 
become  a  present — and  then  our  rash 
relative " 

There  was  a  little  shriek  from  the 
women,  for  a  white  young  face  appeared 
through  the  apple-boughs. 

**  Are  you  speaking  of  Me  ?  "  she  cried, 
poor  Rose  only  then  understanding. 

They  had  not  known  or  guessed  she  was 
there — the  deaf  cousin  had  made  no  signs. 
Mr.  Packe  plunged  right  into  the  forget- 
me-nots. 

**Were  you  speaking  of  me?"  said 
Rose.  In  her  face  there  was  not  anger  as 
much  as  terror.  Mr.  Packe  would  have 
temporised,  but  the  stout  second  cousin, 
feeling  that  the  boats  were  burnt,  threw 
prudence  to  the  winds,  and  took  kindly  to 
the  blaze. 


*'  Yes,"  she  said  ;  **  listeners  never  hear 
any  good  of  themselves.  But  they  hear 
the  truth." 

"  'Sh,  'sh  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Packe.  The 
girl  stood  in  their  midst  with  sad,  startled 
eyes :  a  pathetic  figure  in  her  white 
summer  gown  ;  still,  with  the  dignity  of  an 
insulted  princess. 

**  Oh  ! "  she  cried.  The  unkind  faces 
were  all  fixed  on  her  in  suspicion  and  in 
dislike ;  she  felt  for  a  moment  like  some 
poor  thing  who  had  stumbled  into  an 
ambush.  Then  she  straightened  herself 
and  looked  at  them  all  with  courage. 

**I  did  not  intend  to  listen,"  she  said. 
**  I  did  not  know  you  had  come  out 
among  the  flowers  to  —  plot.  But  I  Ve 
known  for  a  long  time  that  you  all  hate 
and  despise  me,  and  that" — she  would 
not  let  her  voice  falter — **  that  you  would 
gladly  do  me  harm." 

The  colour  was  coming  back  into  her 
cheeks  as  she  braved  them.  They  stood 
and  stared  at  her,  all  transfixed. 

"Do  what  you  like,"  she  said;  "say 
what  you  like — I  'm  not  afraid.  After  all, 
what  are  you  with  your  meanness,  your 
narrow-mindedness,  and  your  greed  ?  Who 
would  change  with  you  ?  Not  I — not 
even  / !  And  there  are — people — who 
care  for  me  as  I  am." 

She  walked  away  proudly  till  she  was 
out  of  sight ;  and  they  gazed  after  her, 
still  aghast. 

"*'  This  is  regrettable,"  said  Mr.  Packe. 
The  others  recovered  slowly,  looking 
blankly  at  each  other,  and  apprehensively 
towards  the  house.  "  Regrettable !  It 
will  ruin  us  all !  "  cried  the  second  cousin. 
**  She  will  tell  Isabella — and  we  shall  be 
turned  out — without  any  tea !  " 

The  deaf  relation  came  forward,  curious 
to  hear  what  had  been  the  matter,  and 
the  other  women  turned  upon  her  and 
shook  her.     If  she  had  had  any  sense! 

"  Hum,"  said  Mr.  Packe.  He  was  still 
treading  down  the  ruined  border  of  forget- 
me-nots,  putting  the  case  abstractedly  to 
himself. 

"  Curious  I  "  he  said. 

"What?"  asked  they.  He  lifted  his 
spidery  arm  and  pointed  towards  the  last 


"  Did  yon  no     e  5  familiar  in 

that  outbreak .- "  ] 

"  She  was  vei_,  —gjy  and  very  rude," 
said  the  second  cousin. 

"  Hercditaiy  instincts  ?  Humph  ! "  said 
Mr.  Packe.  "  It  never  struck  me  before. 
None  of  you  saw  the  likeness  ?  "  They 
shook  their  heads. 

Mrs,  Hardwicke's  brother-in-law  put  on 
an  air  of  mystery. 

"  It 's  an  odd  thing,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
have  only  seen  one  person  look  just 
like  that  in  a  rage,  and — and  there 's 
another  likeness.  .  .  .  Curious  !  " 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ? "  asked  the 
second  cousin,  who  was  impatient  of  his 
maundeiinp;.  She  glanced  nervously  at 
the  house. 

"Do?"  said  Mr.  Packe,  waking  up, 
*'  Do  ?  Why,  I  shall  go  to  the  orphanage 
that  girl  came  from  and  make  inquiries. 
Who  knows  wliat  discoveries  I  might 
make  ?  Who  knows  what  connections 
the  girl  may  have  ?  It  is  time  to  take 
action."     And  they  agreed. 

"  When  my  sister-in-law's  cats  died  of 
<in  epidemic,  and  she  decided  to  adopt  a 
child,  my  wife  and  I  did  our  best  to  stop 
it,"  said  Mr.  Packe.  "Cats  are  all  verj' 
well,  but  when  it  comes  to  children ! 
However,  we  vainly  combatted  the  intru- 
sion of  this  cuckoo  in  the  nest,  and  my 
wife  went  with  Isabella  to  the  orphanage 
to  choost-  it.  Kor  if  Isabella  were  to  fix 
on  a  great  bouncing  healthy  creature,  the 
injury  to  us  would  be  immense  — and  last- 
ing.    We  coulil  It  least  hinder  that." 

The  listeners  sniffed  with  a  Httie  scom. 
The  precaution  had  surely  failed. 

'*  Isabella  would  not  adopt  a  boy  i  she 
hated  boys,  because  they  reminded  her 
of  her  son.  There  were  many  girl  babies 
in  the  place,  and  she  looked  them  over. 
This  one  was  teething;  it  was  pale  and 
interesting  —  and  just  the  child  to  go 
<iff  in  convulsions,  or  chills,  or  croup. 
It  Kit  up  and  vhimpered,  and  my  wife 
picked  it  up.  '  Is  it  likely  to  live  ? '  she 
siaid  apart,  and  1  se  :  '  Wi 

isn't  so  strong  a'  '      J 

lO"k  it  across  tt  '  J 

down  that  fat  b 
'  and  look  ai  iliis 
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"Ah  I"  said  the  second  cousin,  "then 
you  are  responsible " 

Mr.  Packe  smiled  a  little  sourly.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon.  I  was  about  to  say  that 
if  my  wife's  judgment  was  at  fault  (Poor 
Maria,  it  was  the  chill  she  caught  on  that 
expedition  that  flew  to  her  limbs  and 
has  kept  her  bedridden  ever  since — we 
owe  that  to  this  girl  also  !),  still,  her 
going  was  an  advantage.  While  Isabel^ 
dandled  the  baby,  my  wife  saw  the  officials 
and  arranged  about  the  adoption.  She 
heard  the  few  facts  that  were  known 
about  it — its  parentage  was  not  known; 
there  was  nothing  vital,  but  1  know  where 
to  begin.  And  even  a  foundling  must 
have  a  past — parlicularly  a  foundling." 

It  was  time  to  return.  They  threaded 
their  way  through  the  garden  slowly 
Mr.  Packe  had  again  fallen  into  abstrac- 
tion. His  mind  was  not  so  much  occupitii 
with  the  dire  possibilities  awaiting  them 
if  Rose  should  have  gone  straight  in  to 
Mrs.  Hardwicke.  There  was  a  line  of 
reflection  across  his  brow  over  the  cunning 
eyes,  and  he  was  muttering — 

"Curious!  " 

But  they  all  grew  nervous  as  the  pre- 
cession approached  the  house.  They  put 
the  deaf  lady  in  the  van  with  a  large  bunch 
of  roses,  to  bear  the  brunt.  But  she  kept 
twisting  her  long  neck  round  to  read  their 
disturbed  looks,  and  was  not  much  of  a 
screen. 

With  awe  and  trepidation  they  crossed 
the  threshold  and  ventured  in.  There  w:is 
no  sign  of  storm  in  the  gloomy  silence  of 
the  drawing-room,  but  Rose's  low  chair 
was  empty,  and  there  was  no  graciuiis 
voung  presence  bending  over  the  half- 
filled  cups. 

"  Weil,  ha«^  vou  stripped  my  ganlen  .' " 
said  Mrs.  Hardwicke. 

The  harsh  voice  made  them  start,  but 
they  filed  in  meekly.  Had  she  not  liecii 
told  > 

"The  garden  is  a  perfect  paradise." 
said  Mr.  Packe. 

Rose  lay  on  her  bed  and  cried. 

It  had  been  hard  to  walk  up  that  lon^; 
garden  with  her  little  head  high  and 
haugh^.    But  it  was  harder  to  fight  the 
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thing  out  alone.  She  had  never  thought 
much  about  herself.  "Grannie"  had 
adopted  her  when  she  was  so  very  young 
that  she  had  no  past  to  think  of. 
•*  Grannie  "  had  not  talked  to  her  of  her 
people — would  never  let  her  ask — and  thai 
was  why ! 

She  was  a  pauper  child  ;  her  people  had 
very  likely  been  thieves,  that  man  had 
said  —  that  man  who  was  watching  for 
hereditary  tendencies  to  come  out  in 
her  and  disgrace  her !  What  might  not 
be  lurking  in  her  blood  ?  "As  it  is,  the 
girl  could  not  marry  into  any  decent 
familv,"  Mr.  Packe  had  said.  That 
meant — that  meant 

She  had  said  :  '*  There  are — people — 
who  care  for  me  as  I  am."  But  would  she 
wrong  the — people  }  She  shut  her  hands 
over  her  face  with  a  moan. 

The  visitors  were  departing.  She  could 
hear  the  somewhat  shrill  civilities  of  the 
ladies  and  the  old  lady's  gruff  reply.  The 
iron  gate  swung  heavily  to  after  them,  and 
their  harpy  figures  would  be  hurrying  to 
th(»  station.  Rose  lifted  her  wet  face  out 
of  the  pillow  and  hesitated.  Mrs.  Hard- 
wicke  would  be  sitting  in  the  empty 
drawing-room,  wondering  where  she  was. 
Should  she  run  down  and  sob  out  her 
troubles  at  the  old  ladv's  knee  ? 

Softlv  she  slid  down  the  stairs  and 
opened  the  door  a  little  way.  Mrs.  Hard- 
wicke  was  marching  up  and  down  leaning 
on  her  stick,  amidst  the  dark  splendours 
of  the  room.  She  did  not  notice  the  fan* 
at  the  door,  for  her  own  was  full  of  a  bitter 
agitation.  .  .  .  Rose  knew  that  it  was 
vain  for  her  to  thrust  herself  in  upon 
that  dark  moment.  Once  she  had  tried  to 
drive  and  smile  it  awav,  but  Mrs.  Hard- 
wicke  had  pushed  her  away,  and  looked  at 
her  with  a  look  like  hatred,  for  intruding 
into  her  bitter  thoughts. 

Rose  dared  not  attempt  to  comfort ;  she 
could  only  slip  away  and  take  her  own 
trouble  with  her  into  the  lonely  garden. 
But  she  was  not  to  be  alone.  A  visitor 
was  coming — not  by  way  of  the  gate 
and  the  gravel-path :  but  like  a  tramp, 
through  the  hedge.  He  had  caught  the 
glint  of  her  white  skirts,  and  came  up  to 
her  through  the  bushes. 


"  Rose,"  he  said. 

She  looked  up,  but  was  too  overwhelmed 
to  smile. 

"  I  Ve  come  from  the  Hall,"  he  said, 
"  with  a  letter  for  the  old  lady.  Oh,  it's 
about  a  concert  the  mater  is  getting  up. 
But  that 's  not  my  business — yon  know  it 
is  not  my  business." 

She  smiled  then,  faintly. 

"I'm  going  to  say  to  her:  'Madam, 
I  've  been  screwing  my  courage  up  for  a 
week  —  for  I  'm  a  little  bit  afraid  of 
you  (like  ever}'body  else) — but  now  I'm 
going  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  (I 
beg  her  pardon)  and  ask  you  to  give 
me — Rose.' " 

"  Don't,"  she  said.  "  Go,  and  forget — 
and  leave  me " 

He  looked  down  to  her,  laughing,  and 
his  own  fingers  closed  over  her  little 
hands. 

"Why.?  Are  you  afraid.?"  he  said. 
"  I  know  she 's  a  grim  lady,  but  still — 
dear,  has  she  made  you  cry  t " 

Rose  shook  her  head  sorrowfully.  Was 
not  Dandie  the  son  of  the  great  Withcr- 
ingtons,  the  potentates  of  the  place.? 
She  had  forgotten  that,  because  Dandie 
loved  her.  But  she  remembered,  when 
she  was  little,  being"  in  awe  of  the 
Witheringtons,  with  their  loud  voices 
and  lordly  ways  and  she  remembered 
thinking  that  Lady  Witherington  did  not 
like  her. 

"It  is  your  people  I  am  afraid  of,"  she 
said.  He  put  his  arm  round  her  and 
laughed  again. 

"  Oh,  1  can  fight  mv  people,"  he  said 
lightly.  **  But  why  should  you  be 
afraid  }  " 

"  Because  I  'm — nobodv,"  said  Rose. 

"  What  a  proud  nobody  !  "  said  Dandie, 
with  a  gleam  of  fun  in  the  eyes  that  should 
have  been  very  grave — for  her  tone  was 
tragic.     "  Say  it  again.*' 

Sadlv  and  soberlv  she  said  it. 

**  Well,  Madam  Nobody,  the  sooner 
vou  become  Mrs.  Somebodv  the  better. 
And " 

"  Don't !  "  she  said.  "  Go  away — far 
away — and  forget  me,"  and  as  he  looked 
astonished,  she  laid  her  face  on  his 
shoulder    for    an    instant    to    hide    her 
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tears.  "  I  have  been  told  that  I  could 
not  marrj-  into  any  decent  family — that 
nobody  would  risk  such  an  importation," 
she  said  bitterly.  "  Would  your  mother  like 
to  have  me  if  she  knew  thai  I — I — came 
from  the  workhouse — that  my  people  may 
have  been  drunkards,  criminals,  anylhing\ 
Oh,  go  away — go  away !  " 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Dandie  stoutly. 

"  But  /  care,"  said  Rose.  She  drew 
herself  away  and    tried   to   look    al    ]iim 


"  If  I  did ,"  she  began,  and  faltered, 

pulling  back  the  hand  that  slid  out  to 
his.     "  Oh,  no,"  she  ended  stiffly.     "  I  'm 

nobody — nobody And  I  've  no  right 

to  be  more  favoured  than  other — nobodies. 
1  ought  to  be  scrubbing  floors,  and  you 
ought  to  pass  me  bj-.  It  was  only  chancD. 
Tell  your  mother  I  'm  not  a  lady,  and  if 


Rose  lay  on  her  bed  and  eried. 


coldly.  He  was  trying  to  make  her 
believe  that  Lady  Witherington  and  Sir 
John  would  receive  her  with  open  arms. 
But  in  the  attempt  he  stopped  short  and 
stammered. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said,  "Cood-bye.  I 
will  not  afflict  your  family.  I— oh,  it's 
laughable  in  me,  but  I'm  loo  proud." 

"  If  I  go  to-day,"  he  said,  "  you  know 
I'll  come  back  to-morrow." 

But  the  vision  of  Lady  Witherington's 
contempt  —  such  a  bitter  vision  —  kept 
Rose's  little  head  very  high. 

"  I  will  not  let  you,"  she  said. 

"Ah,"  said  Dandie,  "you  will  turn  out 
to  be  a  Btoien  Princess " 


she  cares  to  come  and  kiss  mo  then  .  .  , 
ah,  good-bye  !  "    

II. 
Old  Mrs.  Hardwicke  could  not  think  what 
had  come  over  Rose.  The  girl  had  grown 
thin  and  wistful,  and  often  she  would  sit 
by  herself  and  think.  The  Witherington 
carriage  went  by  sometimes,  and  in  it 
Lady  Witherington  sat  in  state.  On  these 
occasions  the  girl's  colour  would  come 
and  go.  She  thought,  from  one  carefully 
abstracted  look  the  great  lady  had  given 
her,  that  Dandie  had  made  an.  a-ij^jaai.  "wi 
Viis    moftvw,    B.tv4   &«.^  "Cm,  ■o\'=Sw«  ^>.'aS>- 
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**  Are  you  ill,  child  ?  "  Mrs.  Hardwicke 
said  once.  She  laid  her  wrinkled  hand 
over  the  girl's  with  a  rough  caress,  but 
her  gruff  voice  was  always  a  little  start- 
ling. 

**  No,"  said  Rose,  and  looked  anxiously 
out  of  the  window.  A  visitor  had  come 
in,  and  the  gate  clanked  after  him.  But 
there  was  no  need  for  her  to  rise  up  and 
run  away.     It  was  Mr.  Packe. 

Mrs.  Hardwicke's  brother-in-law  had 
the  advantage  of  living  within  a  mile  of 
her  door.  But  he  was  not  expected  to 
call  too  often,  and  he  tried  to  look  apolo- 
getic. 

"I  ventured  to  call  and  say  good-bye 
to  you,  Isabella,"  he  said  quickly. 

"  Eh  ?  Is  the  man  going  to  emigrate  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Hardwicke.  "What  will  you 
do  with  Maria  ?  " 

**  N — o,"  Mr.  Packe  said  ;  **  no  ;  but  I  *m 
going  up  to  London  —  on  business  that 
may  keep  me  some  little  time.  One  or 
two  surprising  things  have  come  to  my 
knowledge — and  there  is  a  problem  I 
want  to  work  out  in  person." 

**  Go,  then,"  said  the  old  lady. 

Mr.  Packe  coughed  and  glanced  round 
the  room.  It  was  quaintly  and  richly 
furnished,  and  the  car\'en  woods  made  it 
darker.  In  the  furthest  corner  there  was 
a  shadow,  as  of  a  picture  turned  to  the 
wall.  Mrs.  Hardwicke  sat  upright  in  her 
chair  and  eyed  him. 

**  Isabella,"  he  said,  looking  like  a 
person  about  to  make  an  experiment,  and 
half  expecting  to  be  blown  up  by  it, 
**  Isabella,  I  dreamt  yesterday  of  poor — 
Harry." 

Mrs.  Hardwicke  started  up,  shaking  all 
over,  and  striking  her  walking-stick  on 
the  floor.  She  shook  her  fist  at  him  in  a 
gust  of  passion. 

**  Don't  speak  of  him  !  Don't  speak  of 
him !  "  she  cried,  and  her  old  white  face 
grew  purple. 

**  I    beg    your    pardon ;     I     beg    your 
pardon,"  said  Mr.   Packe.     But  when  he 
got  safely  outside  the  door  he  chuckled. 
«  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  weather  was  trying.  That  was 
what  people  said  when  they  heard  that 
Mrs.  Hardwicke  was  not  well.    (Weather 


is  always  the  excuse  for  old  folks'  failings 
till  one  says  they  are  breaking  up.)  Ladj 
Witherington  sent  to  inquire  for  her  .once 
or  twice,  and  Dandie  would  go  with  the 
inquiries — poor 'Dandie,  who  passed  half 
his  time  in  vain  struggles  to  soften  Rose, 
and  the  other  half  in  imploring  his  mother 
to  make  advances.  When  he  came  the 
girl  sent  down  cold  messages,  m«e 
bulletins,  and  refused  to  see  him ;  but  she 
would  listen  to  his  voice,  leaning  over 
the  stair,  high  up  and  out  of  sight, 
and  when  he  was  gone  she  wept  over  the 
banisters  and  ran  to  the  staircase  window. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Packe  returned.  There 
was  something  odd  in  his  walk  as  he  came 
up  the  path  :  it  had  become  a  stmt. 
It  was  one  of  Mrs.  Hardwicke's  good 
afternoons,  and  she  was  throned  in  the 
drawing-room. 

"  I  can't  see  him,"  she  said  groffiy,  hot 
he  pushed  his  way  in. 

'*  I  have  something  important  to  say 
to  you,  Isabella,"  he  said,  whereupon  she 
stared,  but  permitted  him  to  remain.  He 
cleared  his  throat,  sat  down  uninvited, 
and  then  began — 

**  That  girl  you  adopted,  Isabella — ah, 
you  little  know " 

The  old  lady's  hard  mouth  tightened. 
There  was  a  glint  in  her  sunken  eyes  that 
reminded  him  of  the  old  Isabella  Hard- 
wicke who  had  kept  him  and  his  wife 
at  a  distance,  who  had  overthrown  all 
their  plans  of  dominion.  Also  her  look 
recalled  the  earlier  Isabella  who  had  cast 
off  her  son  and  cursed  him  because  he 
married  against  her  will.  The  girl  had 
been  a  good  girl,  but  friendless :  some- 
body's companion -drudge,  and  her  pretty 
face  had  thwarted  Mrs.  Hardwicke*s 
dearest  hopes.  Mr.  Packe  and  his  wife 
had  watched  the  battle  a  little  way  off 
with  chuckles  ;  they  had  seen  the  two 
wilful  young  things  go  hand-in-hand  to 
''^nfess  —  encouraging  each  other  —  that 
they  had  braved  her  and  got  married,  sure 
that  she  would  forgive.  They  had  been 
mistaken. 

Looking  at  the  old  woman  sitting  in 
her  arm-chair,  upright  and  grim,  Mr. 
Packe  had  no  trouble  in  recalling  that 
fatal    day :    how   the    two    had     come 
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away  with  bent  heads  and  blanched  faces 
to  begin  the  world  by  themselves,  and 
had  never  been  heard  of  more.  Mrs. 
Hardwicke  had  gazed  after  them  with  a 
wild  and  bitter  face.  The  vindictive 
passion  in  her  eyes  had  terrified  Mr.  Packe 
and  his  wife  when  they  came  running  over. 
All  mention  of  the  cast-off  son's  name 
had  been  instantly  forbidden.  The  mother's 
affection  had  been  swallowed  up  in  a 
hatred  that  could  not  pardon. 

Mr.  Packe  was  sure  of  his  ground.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  proceed. 

**  I  have  long  regretted  having  let  Maria 
help  you  in  the  matter  of — of  that  young 
person,"  he  said ;  **  and  lately  certain 
misgivings  —  and  my  sense  of  duty — 
prompted  me  to  go  and  make  inquiries." 

•*  Vou  were  always  a  busybody,"  said 
Mrs.  Hardwicke. 

**  I  felt  that  I  had  been  remiss  in  letting 
you  take  such  a  risk.  Really,  I  can  hardly 
forgive  myself,  Isabella." 

**  Humph  !  "  said  the  old  lady  grimly. 

*'  At  all  event.s,"  said  the  brother-in- 
law,  **  better  late  than  never.  I  have  been 
-working  at  it  since  I  saw  you  last ;  I — " 
modestly — **and  a  confidential  agent.  I 
have  almost  worn  nivself  to  a  shadow " 

**  You  will  get  nothing  for  your  pains," 
interrupted  Mrs.  Hardwicke  unkindly. 

**  Ah,  it  was  mv  dutv  to  find  out  and 
tell  you  whom  you  have  been  harbouring," 
said  he  in  a  loftv  tone,  unshaken.  **  At 
last,  through  a  lucky  inspiration  and  weeks 
■of  industry — at  last  I  have  got  the  proofs. 
This  girl  whom  you  have  warmed  in  your 
bosom,  Isabella,  is — is " 

•*  A  viper  }  "  asked  the  old  woman  with 
a  harsh  laugh  ;  but  her  brother-in-law  was 
not  to  be  abashed. 

**  The  daughter  of  your  disobedient  son 
and  the  girl  he  married." 

Mrs.  Hardwicke  started  out  of  her  chair, 
and  stared  at  him  like  one  demented. 

*•  Is  it  true  t "  she  said,  in  a  hoarse,  wild 
voice. 

**  True,"  answered  Mr.  Packe. 

The  look  on  her  face  was  awful.  Her 
brother-in-law  gasped  and  drew  back  a 
little  from  the  clutch  of  her  withered 
hands. 

After  battling    for    a   while    with    her 


emotion,  she  sank  into  her  chair  again, 
and  made  him  a  sign  to  speak. 

**  They  had  lived  in  London,"  said  Mr. 
Packe,  **  in  lodgings.  When  the  child 
came  they  were  very  poor,  and  afterwards 
they  thought  they  would  make  another 
appeal  to  you ;  so  they  went  together, 
and  the  train  was  run  into^and  lives  were 
lo.st " 

"  Theirs  also  .^ " 

•*  Theirs  also." 

Mrs.  Hardwicke  had  never  in  all  the 
years  made  any  inquir}'  as  to  the  fate  of 
her  only  son.  Even  now  she  would  not 
allow  him  to  pause,  but  moved  her  thin 
hand  impatiently. 

**The  landlady  kept  the  child  for  a 
little,"  said  Mr.  Packe,  **and  hunted  for 
its  relations  ;  but  she  did  not  know  to 
whom  to  apply.  They  had  burnt  their 
letters  ;  and  then  it  went  in  her  name  to 
the  orphanage,  where  you  found  it." 

There  was  a  sound  in  the  passage — 
Rose  was  lightly  coming  down,  with  her 
skirts  brushing  the  inner  wall. 

**  Don't  let  her  in— don't  let  her  in!" 
cried  the  old  woman  suddenlv,  as  in  a 
panic.  Mr.  Packe  rose  quickly  and  tip- 
toed to  the  door,  holding  it  a  little  way 
ajar. 

**  We  are  having  a — hum — a  talk,"  he 
said.  ••  Prav  (lon*t  disturb  us."  And  Rose 
passed  on.  Then  he  took  a  packet  of 
papers  out  of  his  coat-pocket,  and  laid 
them  down  on  the  table  at  the  old  woman's 
elbow. 

*'  There  are  the  proofs,"  he  said.  *'  But 
when  I  got  so  far  1  wired  to  your  solicitor 
to  come  up,  that  things  might  be  investi- 
gated lawfully  and  in  order.  Hf  was 
satisfied.     If  vou  doubt  me  ask  him." 

He  looked  across  the  papers  at  Mrs. 
Hardwicke.  Ah !  was  not  that  the  old 
fury  waking  ?  Well  had  he  calculated 
that  Lsabella  would  onlv  remember  the 
thwarting  and  the  defiance  of  that  child's 
parents.  Well  had  he  guessed  that  she 
did  not  know  how  to  relent ! 

As  she  tried  to  speak,  her  gruff  voice 
was  choked  with  agitation  ;  she  waved  her 
skinny  hands  in  gesticulation,  awesomely 
like  the  old  pitiless  Isabella. 

**  It 's  a  shock.     It 's  a  shock,"  she  said. 
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There  was  a  minute's  silence,  like  the 
pause  before  thunder ;  then  she  rose  up 
and  tottered  across  to  him  with  sudden 
haste. 

**  I  '11  never  forget  you.  1  '11  never 
forget  you,  William,"  she  said.  "  You  've 
done  me  a  great  service — opened  my 
eyes  in  time.  In  a  day  or  two  it  might 
have  been  too  late.     Do  you  know,  I  'd 

actually But  hurry.    Go  and  fetch  my 

lawyer.     Tell  him  to  hurry.     Quick  !  " 

"  Don't  you  believe  me } "  said  Mr. 
Packe,  as  she  thrust  him  out.  "  Do  you 
want  him  to " 

**  To  alter  my  will,"  she  said. 
♦  ♦  ♦  « 

Rose  was  all  alone.  Her  eyes  were 
•dim  with  crying,  and  the  shadow  of  her 
black  frock  made  her  look  thin  and  wistful, 
and  as  colourless  as  the  white  flowers  she 
had  laid  on  Mrs.  Hardwicke's  coffin. 

After  Mr.  Packers  visit,  the  lawyer  had 
arrived  in  haste,  and  the  old  lady  had  shut 
herself  in  with  him.  There  had  been 
exclamations,  audible  to  the  servants 
curiously  hanging  about  the  passage  ; 
and  then  a  long,  long  talk,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  bell  rang  sharply  and  the 
housekeeper  and  the  butler  were  ordered 
in  to  witness  the  signing  of  ]\Irs.  Hard- 
wicke's  will.  Why  she  was  making  another, 
and  what  was  in  it,  they  could  only  guess. 

When  the  lawyer  at  last  departed.  Rose, 
who  had  all  the  time  been  banished,  had 
hurried  in.  The  cook  waylaid  her  with  a 
cup  of  beef-tea,  **  for  the  mistress,"  and 
Rose  tapped  lightly  and  entered  with  it. 

At    that    Mrs.    Hardwicke    had    risen, 

staring  at  the  girl  with  fixed  eyes  as  if  she 

saw  a   spirit.     Rose,   gazing  in  terror  at 

her    altered    face,    dared    not    approach. 

For  an  instant  the  old  woman  struggled 

to  speak,  and  then  she  fell  back  rigid,  and 

the  girl's  cry  brought  in  the  servants,  to 

add  their  shrieks.     Mrs.   Hardwicke  was 

•dead. 

«  ♦  ♦  « 

It  was  strange  how  the  girl's  position 
altered. 

At  the  first  intelligence  Mrs.  Hard- 
wicke's  brother-in-law  walked  into  the 
house  like  the  rising  sun,  and  the  house- 
hold turned  to  him  like  sunflowers.     For 


the  butler  had  made  out  his  name  in  a 
hurried  peep  at  the  stiff"  blue  sheets  he 
had  signed. 

Rose,  the  adopted  daughter,  was  left 
totally  to  herself.  It  was  noticed  that 
the  brother-in-law  did  not  ask  for  her, 
that  he  only  addressed  the  servants, 
and  that  was  sufficient,  in  view  of  his 
long  visit  and  the  lawyer's,  to  make  her 
of  no  account.  So  she  sat  all  alone. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  funeral  was  over,  but  they  had 
forgotten  to  come  in  and  draw  up  the 
blinds.  Also  there  was  nobody  about 
to.  answer  the  door,  and  announce  the 
one  visitor  who  happened  to  come  for 
Rose. 

He  stood  for  a  minute  in  the  silent 
doorway,  then  walked  impetuously  into 
the  passage,  across  the  dim-shadowed 
room,  and  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 

**  Rose,"  he  said.  v 

He  was  dusty  and  tired  with  travel,  for 
he  had  been  away,  and  as  soon  as  the 
news  reached  him  had  hurried  to  her  side. 
She  looked  up  with  a  smile.  Dandie 
Witherington  had  been  very  lover-like  and 
faithful :  he  had  lain  in  wait  and  watched 
for  her  with  wondrous  patience,  and  it 
had  been  hard  for  her  to  be  firm.  She 
had  implored  him  to  leave  her  in  •  peace 
(he  refused  flatly)  and  had  said  his  per- 
sistence made  life  a  burden  ;  yet  because 
he  had  not  been  with  her  in  her  trouble 
she  had  felt  forsaken. 

That  was  inconsistent,  and  when  his 
smile  answered  hers  she  tried  to  look 
reproachful.  Impossible  to  hush  the  glad 
beating  of  her  heart — his  face  was  too 
dear  a  sight ! — but,  at  least,  she  could  hide 
it. 

**  Don't,"  she  said. 

*'  I  will  not  be  good,"  said  Dandie. 
**  You  have  nobody  but  me  to  take  care  of 
you  now,  and  I  mean  to  do  it.  You  have 
snubbed  me  and  shunned  me  and  sent  me 
away  too  often.  I  've  come  to  stick  up 
for  my  right  at  last." 

**  You  have  no  right,"  said  Rose. 

It  was  unkind  of  him  to  try  her  when 
she  was  so  forlorn — when  she  would  ^c^ 
gladly K^,  ^^  tw\^\.  \k^  \.xv^^  \.<5k  V^et 

CO\OUIS  \  but  \\.  N^J^'S*  N^T>J  V^x^- 
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**No  right?"  said  Dandie.  **I  saw 
your  dear  wan  face  brighten  as  you  looked 
up.     No  right  ?  " 

She  turned  her  face  away. 

**  I  've  heard,"  continued  Dandie — the 
man  who  had  driven  him  from  the  station 
had  let  out  all  the  rumours,  and  there 
were  many,  all  unfavourable  to  Rose — 
**  I  've  heard  that  Mrs.  Hardwicke  altered 
her  will  just  before  she  died  :  that  her 
sister  and  her  husband  are  to  have  every- 
thing, and  that  you — Rose,  will  you  marry 
me  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  bustle  of  feet  and  of  new 
crape  trimmings.  The  relatives  had  all 
arrived  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  will,  and 
all  were  in  great  expectation,  for  the 
lawyer  had  gone  about  like  a  Sphinx,  and 
was  plainly  hugging  some  amazing  secret. 
He  had  not  looked  so  important  since  old 
Squire  Thompson  had  been  mourned  by 
twenty  -  five  presumptive  heirs,  who  had 
come  down  at  great  expense,  and  there 
had  been  no  assets. 

They  flocked  in,  curious  and  very  sus- 
picious of  each  other.  The  old  alliance 
*'  for  the  common  weal "  (meaning  the 
woe  of  adversaries)  had  faded  into  thin 
air  ;  the  cousins  who  used  to  cast  up  their 
eyes  together  at  Mrs,  Hardwicke's  vagaries 
now  glared  nervously  round  about. 

Mr.  Packe  had  been  very  silent.  He 
had  ushered  them  in  in  a  lordly  way, 
murmuring  something  about  "  possible 
surprises,"  as  a  preparation  ;  but  otherwise 
he  had  conducted  himself  haughtily,  as  a 
thing  apart.  He  walked  across  and  drew 
up  the  window-blinds  with  a  snap.  The 
sunlight  streamed  all  at  once  into  the 
•  darkened  room. 

**Are  we  all  here  .^ "  said  the  lawyer, 
glancing  at  them  over  his  spectacles. 
**  Oh,  pray  remain,  Mr.  Witherington." 

Dandie  looked  round.  Sir  John  was 
there  too,  having  attended  the  funeral 
and  "by  special  request"  accompanied 
the  mourners  into  the  house.  He  was 
astonished  to  see  his  son,  but  merely 
nodded  amazedly  and  said  nothing,  for 
the  business  was  about  to  begin,  and 
Dandie  followed  Rose  into  a  far  corner, 
ivhiJe   the  relations,   with  hungry  looks, 


pressed    round    the    solicitor,    who    was 
unfolding  the  fateful  paper. 

It  was  a  short  will.  He  galloped 
through  a  few  legacies  to  servants,  and 
then  arrived  at  the  important  part — 

**  I — the  above  Isabella  Hardwicke — 
hereby  revoke  and  annul  my  previous  will 
in  which  my  property  was  equally  divided 
among  my  relatives  living,  with  an  annuity 
to  my  adopted  daughter,  commonly  known 
as  Rose  Smith  or  Hardwicke.  Now,  find- 
ing the  above  Rose  Smith  to  be  the  lawful 
daughter  of  my  late  son  Henry " 

Here  Mr.  Packe  looked  round  loftily,  as 
who  should  say,  *'  Thanks  to  me !  "  and 
the  relatives  gasped.  But  what  was  the 
lawyer  saying  ?  His  voice  grew  slow  and 
distinct — 

**  I  leave  all  of  which  I  may  die  pos- 
sessed, saving  and  excepting  the  aforesaid 
legacies,  to  my  said  dearly  beloved  grand- 
daughter Rose." 

There  was  a  pause  such  as  might  follow 
an  earthquake — if  all  humanity  had  been 
swallowed  up  and  none  had  been  left  to 
scream — then  a  gasp  of  consternation. 
Mr.  Packe  turned  green.  But  the  lawyer's 
voice  broke  coldly  upon  the  hum  of  voices. 

'*  That  is  not  all,  ladies  and  gentlemen." 

They  listened  blankly  to  the  last  para- 
graph. 

"Lastly  I  give  and  bequeath  ;^ioo  to 
my  brother  -  in  -  law  William  Packe,  in 
recognition  of  his  discovery  of  my  said 
granddaughter,  and  I  solemnly  enjoin 
upon  my  executors  to  see  him  compensated 
in  full  for  all  costs  and  charges  incurred 
in  his  undertaking." 

#  «  «  « 

There  was  little  more :  but  no  more 
was  needed.  Only  the  few  characteristic 
words  that  followed  explained  to  any  who 
could  read  between  the  lines  the  agitation 
of  this  grim  woman — an  agitation  easily 
mistaken  in  its  vehemence  and  incoherence 
for  the  old  wild  anger.  For  long,  long 
years  Mrs.  Hardwicke  had  been  stubbornly 
resentful,  and  when  remorse  gripped  her, 
it  seemed  too  late  for  her  to  make  amends. 
Her  son  had  passed  out  of  her  life, 
and  she  could  not  find  him.  But  she 
was  too  proud  to  admit  the  change  from 
V\aXicd  to  ^tv  ^^oTv^'  Q^l  \^\w:i\^e,  and  her 
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brother-in-law     hail     misiindfTstotKl     licr 
terrible  emotion  in  their  last  interview. 

Almost  annihilated,  Jlr.  I'acke  sat,  an 
abject  heap,  in  his  chair,  which  be  had 
himself  placed  in  a  most  prominent 
position.  He  looked  like  a  man  ))resi()ing 
at  Am  own  execution.  On  all  sides  < 
No.  tog.     February  igoi 


I  glared  at  him,  as  at  a 

l<ir  John  Witberington  was  one  of  the 
6xecutt)rs.     He  crossed  over  to  Rose  with 
outstretched  hands  awd  b.  Vxa-i  ■skS*.  <:?,. 
coiigialu\al\i.m  ■,  XiviX  \N\e  ^\xX%  ^Ka^.'i.  ■**'^ 
fast  in  DaivWt'a. 


THE   "BLIND"   READERS   OF   THE   G.P.O. 

By  GEORGE   A.  WADE. 


IN  the  roar  portion  of  the  (lencral  Post 
Office  at  St.  Martin's  •  le  -  (Jrand. 
I.onjon,  there  is  a  room  which  contains 
one  of  the  most  curious  ami  inletesting 
collections  of  letters  in  the  world.  And 
ncarit  is  another  apartment  which  contains, 
surely,  some  of  the  cleverest  hrams  to  1h^ 
found  anywhere.  For  these  arc  the  rooms 
where  .some  half-dozen  men,  trained  for 
years  to  the  work  (and  specially  gifted  for 


have  been  sent  here  for  the  cleverest 
officials  of  the  Post  Office  to  endeavour  to 
solve  their  mysterious  <lcsti nations. 

When  the  sorters  of  the  G.P.O.  arc 
going  through  their  daily  monotonous 
task  of  sorting  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  letters,  etc.,  that  pour  into 
St.  Martin's-le-(jrand  and  elsewhere,  ihey 
here  and  there  come  across  an  address 
which,  at  the  time,  they  cannot  decipher. 


iiin 

^f|^T-||-|il      ' 

1 

KiBiaHil    «.        9 

it,  to  begin  with),  manage  lu  decipher  and  .\ll  such  letters  and  cards  are  placed  in 

make  plain  addresses  on  letters  and  post-  pigeon  -  holes     above    the    sorters,    and 

cards  which    have   puzzled    many    postal  these   receptacles   arc   labelled    "Blind," 

authorities   oi  the  kingdom  before  they  which    is    intended   to   signify  that  the 
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addresses    upon    them    are    not  easy  to 
understand. 

After  the  first  sorting  is  done,  the 
sorters,  or  fresh  men,  take  these  "blind" 
letters  and  have  another  try  to  make  out 
where  they  are  destined  for.  In  most 
cases  the  experienced  brains  and  know- 
ledge   of    the    men    making   this    second 


circumstances.  When  missives  roll  into 
the  (j.P.O.  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  at 
such  times  as  Christmas  and  Easter,  those 
men  may  number  tno  dozen,  whereas  at 
other  times  three  or  four  may  suffice. 
Hut  what  these  readers  cannot  make  out 
from  a  mysterious  address  may  well  be 
taken  as  incapable   of  being   made    out. 


attempt  solve  the  mystery,  and  the  letter 
is  then  clearly  readdressed  anii  dispatched 
to  its  projwr  quarter.  But  occasionally, 
after  the  most  arduous  endeavours  to 
wrest  the  secret  01  its  destination  from 
the  wretched  cali  graph  y  and  spi-lli;ig 
that  adorn  the  envelope,  lhe.se  ofiicials 
have  also  to  acknowledge  themselves 
beaten,  and  in  that  case  the  letters 
thus  renowned  are  forwarded  to  tin; 
rooms  s])oken  of  above,  known  as  the 
"  blind  "  rooms. 

Here  sit  a  number  of  wonderfully  trained 
and  experienced  men,  who  maybe  guaran- 
teed to  decipher  the  mysterious  hiero- 
glyphics upon  the  letters,  if  such  writing 
can  ever  be  read  at  all.  The  number 
of  these  "  blind "  readers  varies  much, 
according  to  the  time  of  the  year  and 


The  classes  of  such  letters  lliat  come 
before  them  mii>-  bi'  usually  set  down  as 
three.  Firsl,  there  are  those  which  are 
s<i  budly  written  and  so  spelt  that  the 
M'rie.st  advocate  of  phonetic  spelling 
would  stand  aghast  at  the  mere  sight  of 
tlieni.  Secondly,  there  are  ihe  letters 
which  come  from  phtyfid  correspondents 
who  have  a  pretty  faculty  for  sketching, 
and  who  iliink  that  a  pictorial  rejiresent- 
aliiin  of  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended 
will  not  only  serve  to  exercise  their  own 
talents  for  drawing,  but  will  also  provide 
a  charming  [la.stimc  for  the  country  post- 
man as  he  tries  to  decipher  its  meaning 
on  his  long  round ;  or  for  his  town 
confrere  who,  the  skelchers  fondly  imagine, 
has  heaps  of  time  to  devote  to  deciphering 
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the  pictorial  address  while  impatient 
mercliants  are  waiting  for  their  morning 
letters.  Thirdly,  there  is  that  class  of 
letters  which  may  be  tenned  "  insuf- 
ficiently addressed,"  but  whose  intended 
destination  may  possibly  be  discovered 
by  the  clever  sorters  in  the  "  blind " 
rooms. 

In  this  article  are  given  some  capita? 
examples  of  each  of  these  sorts  o-: 
missives,  which  I  have  been  kindly 
allowed  to  use  for  the  purf>ose.  Space 
would  not  allow  me  to  deal  even  with  all 
the  photographs  of  letters  given  here,  let 


destination  of  a  traveller.  The  tap 
letter  of  the  two  on  the  right-hand 
gives  another  favourite  kind  of  address, 
that  style  which  depends  upon  fancy 
printing  or  curious  arrangement  of  words. 
This  letter  was  directed  to  "  Mrs.  Horton, 
No,  I,  Moon  Place,  Broadstairs."  The 
lower  example  shows  another  common 
form  of  picture,  the  setting  of  the  address 
upon  a  sketched  pillar-box. 

Such  styles  as  these  are  curious  and 
interesting,  but  they  do  not  much  trouble 
the  Post  Office,  let  alone  the  "-blind" 
men.      I  next  give  a  specimen  which  is 


alone  with  all  that  may  be  seen  at  the 
rooms  in  question.  But  we  may  devote 
a  little  time  to  a  selection  of  them.  Let 
us  look  first  at  some  curious  pictorial  ones. 
The  authorities  discourage,  as  much  as 
possible,  all  such  attempts  on  the  part  of 
artistic  correspondents.  And  they  have 
much  reason  for  so  doing,  since  the 
plainer  and  more  legibly  the  address  of  a 
letter  is  written,  the  easier  it  is  for  the 
said  missive  to  be  expeditiously  and 
promptly  delivered,  which  is  what  the 
Post  Office  people  undertake  to  do.  Our 
first  example  here  shows  the  exteriors  of 
three  letters  which  were  photographed 
together.  That  on  the  left  -  hand  is 
characteristic  of  many  such  pictorial 
addresses  —  the  sign-post  indicating  the 


far  more  elaborate  in  its  drawing  than  any 
of  the  foregoing.  It  was  addressed  to  a 
"  Lord "  at  Ramsgate,  and  purported  to 
set  forth  the  various  diversions  of  that  gay 
spot.  You  see  the  cheap  trippers  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture,  and  the  different 
delights  of  Ramsgate  surrounding  them! 
Probably  some  of  the  noble  "  Lord's " 
friends  made  fine  fun  out  of  their  little 
joke  at  his  expense  I 

The  two  designs  shown  in  the  following 
example  are  distinctly  novel.  The  upper 
one,  a  lady  shielding  her  pretty  face  with 
a  fan  that  carries  the  address  of  the  letter, 
is  good;  while  the  lower  one,  where  an 
owl  holds  the  postage- stamp  and  the 
facsimile  of  the  letter,  is  also  capitaL 
Both  these  specimens  were  London  letter^ 
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rate.  And  equally  quaint  was  the  enve- 
lope, of  which  a  facsimile  is  here  given, 
where  another  Scotch  joke  upon  the 
weather  comes  to  hand.  It  is  distinctly 
good,  and  we  can  appreciate  it.  Evidently, 
the  sketcher  had  suffered,  perhaps  in  his 
summer  holidays,  from  the  too-persistent 
attentions  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  and  the 
watering-pot,  and  he  took  this  method  of 
having  his  revenge  upon  J.  P.,  Esq.  It 
is  certainly  strange  that  most  such  joking 
pictorial  addresses  should  have  some  con- 
nection with  Scotland  and  Scotchmen, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  in  England 
are  supposing  that  the  dwellers  north 
of  the  Tweed  are  without  the  sense  of 
humour. 

I  give  two  specimens  of  really  good 
pictorial  addresses  in  the  next  photo- 
graph. The  upper  one  shows  all  sorts  of 
advertisements,  among  which  is  the  one 
that  carries  the  address  of  the  letter.  The 
whole  is  well  done,  but  it  is  just  the  kind 
of  thing  that  the  Post  Office  people  hate 


and  so  came  directly  under  the  cognisance 
of  Metropolitan  authorities.  Some  of  the 
best  examples  I  shall  give,  however,  arc 
those  that  have  been  sent  from  provincial 
towns,  as  curiosities,  to  complete  the 
museum  of  the  St,  Martin's-le-Grand 
people,  of  which  I  shall  speak  latLT. 

There  is  evidently  a  "comic  man" 
somewhere  who  has  a  friend  in  Dum- 
bartonshire, Scotland,  and  the  comic  man 
can  draw  in  more  senses  than  one. 
A  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  pretty 
facsimile  of  his  letter,  where  the  boy 
bathing,  kept  in  the  water  by  two  grave 
swans  that  are  somewhat  angry,  gives  the 
appropriate  title  to  the  sketch,  "  Up  before 
the  Beaks ! "  Whether  the  proverbial 
density  of  humour  on  the  part  of  Scotch- 
men applied  in  this  instance  or  not  to  the 
Dnmbarton shire  postal  officials  cannot  be 
told ;.  bat  it  does  not  apply  to  us,  at  any 
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most,  for  it  needs  an  extra  look  on  the 
part  of  the  sorters  to  make  sure  that 
they  have  got  the  destination  right.  The 
lower  example  evidently  is  that  of  an 
envelope  which  enclosed  a  missive  from 


^ 


SACRED 

TDT..E 

MEMORY  OF  THE 
FINE  WEATHER 

W   ALSO 

TMEpUNoFTHtA 


'/,  I       Mb.*...,.  .!,.,.l,, 


some  convalescent  who  was  delighted  at 
the  idea  of  his  prospective  trip  to  South 
Devon,  and  at  the  expected  attentions  of 
the  fair  lady  named  in  the  adtln'ss. 

As  my  second  division  of  the  various 
classes  of  letters  that  come  under  the  pur- 
view of  the  "  Wind  "  sorters,  I  mentioned 
those  that  had  the  address  made  into  a 
kind  of  rebus,  and  1  give  a  specimen  of 
one  here.  The  i>ostal  authorities  greatly 
dislike  such  frivolities,  for  it  makes  them 
ha>e  to  act  the  jiart  of  j^uossers,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  the  G.RO.  is  not 
a  place  fur  piuzlc  competitions !  1'his 
letter  was  sent  to  a  }oung  lady  whose 
address  was  Hareficld,  Uxbridgc,  England, 
and  the  sender  thought  he  couldn't  do 
better  than  display  his  talent  by  drawing 


a  hare  and  a  field,  followed  by  a  bridge 
with  "  Ux  "  in  front,  and  a  sketch-map  of 
England  below  it !  Of  course,  the  letter 
was  delivered  at  its  proper  destination, 
without  even  the  loss  of  a  post,  for  the 
rebus  was  very  plain,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  many  such  rebuses  on 
letters. 

Beneath  this  facsimile  on  the  photo- 
graph, however,  will  be  found  a  specimen 
that  brings  us  to  the  third  class  of  letters. 
the  special  one  for  which  the  **  blind " 
sorters  primarily  exist.  When  this  letter 
was  posted  in  Edinburgh  the  sorters  there 
could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it. 
It  was,  however,  stamped  with  the  city's 
postmark,  and  duly  -sent  on  to  the  brains 
at  St.  Martin's.  For  sometime  it  puzzled 
them,  too,  but  at  last  one  brilliant  expert 
in  the  famous  room  managed  the  task,  and 
the  missive  was  dispatched  to  "  The  Right 
Hon.  Sir  James  Fergusson.  15,  Tedworth 
Street,  S.W."  And  it  was  discovered  that  he 
Has  the  right  man  for  it !  But  if  any  of  the 
readers  of  this  article  could  have  made  out 
that  name  and  address,  without  any  key. 
from  the  facsimile  here  presented,  he 
should  apply  straight  off  for  the  tirst  post 
of  ■'  blind"  sorter  that  falls  vacant !  For 
no  one  I  have  ever  asked  could  read  the 
address  unaided. 

The  j>uslai  olhcials  of  the  country  town 
where  the  third  of  the  letters  shown  upon 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  next  picture  was 
posted  may  well  he  pardoned  for  sending 
it  on  to  London  to  be  deciphered,  as  it 
was  beyond  their  own  powers.  But  the 
"  blind  "  men  made  short  work  of  it,  and 
the  same  day  it  was  on  its  way  to  "  hizzie 
I,ee,  at  Jlrs.  Caiwick's  School,  Sitting- 
bourne,  Kent." 

On  the  following  photograph  of  six 
envelopes  the  three  addresses  on  the  one 
sheet  were,  of  course,  each  on  separate  ■ 
letters,  but  they  are  very  amusing.  TTie 
lop  one  of  the  three,  directed  to  a  certain 
nurse  at  a  Kentish  asylum,  and  describing 
her  as  a  "  Physical  attendant  at  the 
'Syluni,"  caus<.>d  much  minh  after  it  was 
deciphered.  But  the  middle  one  was  for  a 
long  time  a  great  puzzle.  Nobody  could 
make  out  at  all  what  town  it  was  meant 
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for,  and  it  was  quite  a  breath  of  inspira- 
tion which  at  last  suggested  to  one  of 
the  cleverest  "blind"  sorters  that  the 
writer  intended  "  is  linton  ivolber  tenham," 
for  "Islington,  Wolverhampton"!      This 


Street"  suggested  that  it  was  a  seaside 
jilace,  and  so  at  last  it  was  got  at,  and 
Ibund  to  be  "  St.  Leonard's  on-Sea."  liut 
whether  the  average  man,  unaided,  would 
ever  have  discovered  that  is  verv  doubtful. 


i 


sumiise  was  eventually  found  to  be  quite 
correct.  The  bottom  specimen,  too, 
caused  no  end  of  perplexity  for  a  time. 
TTie  "blind"  men  ea.sily  disposed  of  the 
name  of  the  person  and  of  the  street,  and 
made  them  out  to  be  "  Mrs.  J.  Freeman, 
i8.  Marine  Street."  But  the  town — 
where    was    it  ?       The     name    "  Marine 


A  terrible  maze  was  the  awful  caligraphy 
that  adorned  an  envelope  which  rame  to 
hand  at  St.  Martin's-le-Ornnd  a  few  years 
ago,  and  even  to-d.iy  the  authorities  are 
not  clear  what  all  the  handwriting  meant. 
There  was  much  "putting  together  of 
heads "  in  order  to  endeavour  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  sqIuUqvl  ^t  ^I^^^  ■i.\'J>.\.'«-Ks 
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intended  before 
that  solution  was 
maniiged.  Tht^ 
facsimile  of  the 
han.lw 

shown  hi^re  in  the 
plu«<ii,'rapli,  under 
that  of  tin-  letter 
whert'  a  man  is 
seen  running  and 
carn'iiif;  a  parcel. 
This  wrelelied  kind 
of  caliijrajjhy  is  not 
yet  extinct  in  P.O. 
records  of  lo-day, 
but  the  sorters  are 
thankful  tliat  cdii- 
catiiui  is  gradually 
makinj;  it  scarcer. 
When  Ihc  last 
finishing 
had 
the  !■ 


I    put 


".Mrs.   Hitchinson,    i. 
I^icisier    Koad,    New    Harm 
But  what  the  cahgraphy  h<di>v 


Villas. 
lltrts." 

le  name 


of  the  county  was 
meant  for,  or  why 
it  was  put  there  at 
all,  is  quite  be- 
yond my  capability 
to  explain,  as  it 
has  been  beyond 
that  of  the  postal 
authoritiesforsuch 

Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  has  re- 
ceived some  extra- 
ordinary letters  in 
her  lifetime,  but 
it  may  w(dl  be 
doubted  whether 
she  has  ever  had 
one  worse  written 
and  spelt  than  the 
one  the  facsimile 
of  whoso  exterior 
covering  is  here 
given.  ()f  course, 
its  destination  did 
not  pu7zlc  the 
oiiicials  for  a  minute,  but  it  was  photo- 
graphed as  a  curiosity.  Anil,  indei'd,  the 
writer  who  directs  any  letter,  "'rolhe  l.a.ly 
queen  vicktorieha,  queens  pallice  I.ondirn,' 


apart  fr..m  th.- 
lovely  hand- 
uriting  of  the 


of 

it 

in    the 

I'll 
thf 

<|U 
ivli 

>ti 
ch 

graph, 
-hrmay 

another 

hJ  have 

lo 

lh< 

K< 

iH'forr 

■  blind  " 

SIT 

ers 
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at 
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for    "William    Dunn,  Eldersfield,    Lime     at  its  destination.     Look  at  the  original. 
Street,      Near      Gloucestershire,      Near     and    you  '11    pity   the    "  blind "    sorters ! 


Tewkesbury  "  !  The  wording,  like  the  I  myself  could  not  for  a  long  time  make 
caligraphy,  of  the  address  is  much  out  wherever  was  the  town  intended  to  be 
mixed;    but   the    letter  landed   all    right      signified  by  the  last  word  in  the  address  ol 
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the  top  left-hand  envelope  in  the  pr(;ceding 
photograph.     Finally,  I  made  a  guess,  and 

it  chanced  to  be  correct,  "' Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch "  !  But  study  closely  the  writiiig 
itself,  and  you  'U  begin  to  wonder  which 
way  the  writer  of  the  envelope  was  holding 


I'ool.     And 


it  when  he  wrote  that  add; 
where  he  (or  she)  went  to 
the  lowest  ad- 
dress under  that, 
as  shown  in  the 
picture,  took 
some  studying 
ere  the  "  blind  " 
men  got  the 
note  on  its  way 
to  Mrs.  Baker, 
in  the  Isle  of 
Wight;  it  was 
Dearly  too  much 
for  them ! 

Lastly,  these 
"  bhnd  "  readers 
have  to  make 
out,  if  they  can, 
where  letters  that 
are  insufficiently 
addressed  are  in- 
tended for.  In 
all  such  cases, 
locally,  the  letter 
ia  returned  to  the 
•  ender,  and 
marked  to  that 
effect.    But  when 


from  thousands 
of  miles  away, 
it    t>   often    the 

ihortest  and  simplest  method  to  tackle  it 
nntil  its  destination  in  found.  Thus,  the 
authorities  have  properly  delivered  a 
missive  that  was  just  addressed  to 
"  Smith,  England  "  I  Yet  what  could 
be  more  indefinite  ?  But  the  letter 
came  from  Samoa,  and  was  sent  on  to 
a  Mr.  Smith  in  Birmingham,  who  had 
frnmeriy  helped  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
oat  there.  And  it  proved  to  be  for  that 
Mr.  Smith) 


Another  striking  case  of  this  kind  was  a 
letter  from  India,  which  had  on  it  only  the 
sketch  of  a  face  and  the  word  "  England," 
But  the  face  was  recognised,  and  the  letter 
was  duly  delivered  to  the  late  George 
Augustus  Sala. 

Each  of  the  sorters  at  the  G.P.O.  often 
deals  with  over  a  thousand  letters  per  hour, 
so  these  men 
have  no  time  to 
spend  on  fancy 
addresses,  let 
alone  on  puzzle 
ones.  The 
special  staff  of 
"  blind  "  sorters 
is  recruited  from 


the 


leral 


perienced  sorters, 
and  I  was  in- 
formed by  the 
courteousofficials 
that  only  from 
two  to  three  per 
cent,  of  letters 
relegated  to  the 
attentions  of  the 
"blind"  gentle- 
men are  ever 
given  up  astotally 
undecipherable  I 

There  are  some 
160,000  speci- 
mens of  one 
sort  or  another, 
facsimiles  and 
photographs,  of 
curious,  pictorial, 
or  illegibly 
addressed  envelopes  in  the  extraordinary 
libraij  which  is  kept  in  connection  with 
this  unique  department  of  the  G.P.O, 
And  a  strange  and  motley  collection  it  is, 
to  be  sure.  One  leaves  that  rear  portion 
of  St.  Martin's-Ie-Grand  with  a  greater 
regard  for  the  talent  engaged  there,  and 
one  is  tempted  to  make  a  few  remarks 
about  "  blind  wriUrs,"  as  well  as  about 
"  blind  readers,"  which  s.iid  remarks 
would  not  be  complimentary  I 


^, 


HIS    OWN    ACCUSER. 

By  CONSTANCE    SHTTH. 


PIETRO  CASTELLAN!  signed  and 
sanded  his  letter,  and  stood  up  from 
Tiis  clerk's  desk  with  an  evil  smile  on  his 
lips.  His  sombre  eyes,  fixed  upon  the 
green- curtained  glass  door  behind  which 
the  managing  partner  in  Gandola's  Bank 
was  accustomed  to  seclude  himself,  glittered 
with  satisfaction.  To  sit  within  ten  yards 
■of  your  enemy 

■and    announce         ,  .  -_ 

his  violent  : 
death  on  a  sheet 
•of  his  own 
office -pa  per  is, 
for  a  deeply 
injured  man,  a 
highly  exhilar- 
■ating  employ- 
ment, and  so 
Pietro  found  it 
But   employ- 

exhilarating 
awaited  him. 
His  right  hand 
.stole  into  his 
pocket,  trj'ing 
Ihe  edge  of  the 
knife  that  lay 
there,  close 
beside  the  re- 
volver which 
lie    had   added   ' 

Not  that  he  apprehended  accident.  He 
"Was  a  more  powerful  man  than  Gandola, 
who  would,  moreover,  be  off  his  guard,  and 
the  road  was  a  lonely  one.  He  smiled 
•again  to  think  how  admirably  he  had  laid 
his  plans. 

When,  three  hours  later,  he  left  the 
shadowy  streets  of  the  little  Tuscan  town 
behind  him,   and    struck  into  the  dusty 


His  sombte  tyes  fixed 
case  of   accident." 


olive-bordered  road  leading  to  the  pine* 
wood  he  had  selected  for  the  final  stxne 
of  Andrea  Gandola's  earthly  existence^  it 
was  in  a  condition  'of  agreeable  e^cilfr 
ment  quite  untouched  by  compimctioa  or 
fear.  His  passage  to  Argendna  «■■ 
secured  in  a  steamer  sailing  from  Legfaon 
the  following  morning;  and  if  evemfeB 
deserved  todift 

--     ,        the  death  oft 

I  rabid  dog;  it 
was  the  OMD 
who,  when  fat 
employ^,  pflh 
tested  '  aggiut 
the  in/ustiCB.iaf 
an  unproT<Aed 
dismissal,  had 
insolently  »- 
minded  hitai 
that  the  staof 
a  convict  mot 
not  look  fcr 
the  consideti- 
tion  rightly 
claimed  by  the 
children  of 
honest  people. 
The  speech 
had    roused 

upon  tht  green-curtaintd  P  i  e   t    r    O  '  S 

smouldering 
hatred  —  a  hereditary  sentiment,  lineal 
descendant  of  that  which  had  inspired 
the  "  convict "  to  curse  with  his  last 
breath  the  name  of  Andrea's  father — 
into  flame  ;  reckless  of  consequences, 
he  had  flung  the  fiercest  accusations 
at  the  banker's  head.  The  elder 
Andrea,  having  falsified  his  accounts  and 
swindled  his  clients,  had  cleverly  shifted 
his  guilt  to  the  shoulders  of  Uie  elder 
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Pietro;  his  son,  not  content  with  that 
crime,  had  proceeded  to  rob  the  children 
of  his  father's  victim  of  their  land ;  the 
very  ground  on  which  young  Andrea's 
liraiid-ncw  villa  stood,  his  fine  gardens 
and  vineyards  (yes,  and  the  control  of  the 
bank  and  the  chief  interest  therein  1  ) 
belonged  of  right  to  the  clerk  whom  lie 
W&8  contemptuously  turning  out  of  doors. 


saints.  But  what  will  not  a  terrified 
woman  swear  ?  And  why  should  one, 
but  three  years  ago  a  bright,  ready - 
tongued   girl,    be   now   a   crushed,    silent 

creature,  going  about  her  work  like  an 
automaton,  and  spending  long  hours 
weeping  upon  her  knees  before  the  altar 
of  Our  Lady  of  Penitence  f 

Once  more   Pietro  felt  the  edge  of  bis 


"  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  ?  " 
Gandola  had  asked,  with  white  lips,  when 
the  other  paused  for  lack  of  breath.  And 
Pietro  had  shaken  his  head,  though  he 
might  have  said  very  niucii  more.  There 
was  Andrea's  recent  betrothal  to  the  girl 
whom,  as  he  very  well  knew,  Pioiro 
desired  to  marry.  There  was  the  old 
story  of  his  secret  hoverings  about  Pietro's 
sister.  If  Pietro's  suspicions  in  ih^l  matter 
were  correct,  he  ought  to  have  killed 
Anilrea  three  years  earlier. 

Were  ihry  currect  ?  He  pondered  the 
qin^Ktion  »»  he  sat  on  a  fdleil  pine, 
examining  the  priming  of  hin  revolver. 
Certaiidy,  Agnesc  had   sworn  by  all  the 


knili;.  After  all,  it  was  not  so  very  sharp. 
To  test  the  point  he  pricked  his  left  ivrist, 
and  was  startled  by  the  gush  of  blood 
which  followed  on  the  puncture.  In  hi» 
heedlessness  he  had  severed  a  vein.  He 
was  beginning  hastily  1o  improvise  a  band- 
ago  with  his  handkerchief  and  neck-tie, 
when  suddenly  the  surrounding  trees- 
secmi'd  to  sway  as  in  a  violent  stumi ; 
the  white  ribbon  of  road  along  which 
Gandola  must  presently  come  to  him  rose 
and  felt  before  his  eyes. 

When  his  senses  returned,  he  found 
ihnt  inilight  had  fallen  upon  the  world ; 
the  chill  of  sunset  was  in  the  air.  He 
jumped  up  in  mortal  feat,  Icsi  his  t-ncmy 
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should  have  passed,  and  looked  anxiously 
at  his  watch.  No !  it  was  but  half-past 
six ;  he  had  not  expected  Gandola  to 
reach  the  wood  before  seven.  But  that 
unguarded  movement  had  set  his  wrist 
bleeding  afresh.  Clearly  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  venture  now  on  a  hand- 
to-hand  struggle  ;  he  must  trust  to 
his  revolver.  Drawing  the  clumsy 
bandage  tighter,  he  composed  himself 
to  wait. 

He  waited  half  an  hour ;  and  darkness 
descended  on  his  watch.  An  hour ;  and 
the  moofa  showed  herself  over  the  edge  of 
the  horizon.  Two  hours ;  and  he  rose 
with  an  oath,  his  teeth  chattering  for  rage 
and  cold.  **  Gra?i  dio  !  he  has  escaped 
me!" 

Mechanicallv  he  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  cottage — lying  midway  between  the 
town  and  the  Gandola  Villa — which  had 
hitherto  been  the  joint  home  of  himself 
and  his  sister.  Two  miles  of  road  lav 
between  him  and  it ;  and  he  still  felt  faint 
from  his  self-inflicted  wound.  He  decided 
to  take  the  short  cut  through  Bobone's 
olive  -  garden.  A  dangerous  route  at 
night  ?  Bah !  Pietro  was  familiar  with 
every  step  of  the  way ;  a  familiarity 
which  availed  him  nothing,  however, 
\\\\cxi  —  just  where  the  olives  grew 
thickest,  shutting  out  the  light  of  the 
moon — he  was  once  more  overtaken  by 
faintness.  Finding  himself  ready  to  fall, 
he  caught  at  a  projecting  branch.  It 
snapped  in  his  hand,  and  he  rolled 
headlong  down  twenty  feet  of  terraced 
slope. 

He  came  to  himself  in  his  own 
room  —  opening  his  eyes  upon  Agnese, 
who  stood  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  watching 
him. 

**  How  did  I  come  here  }  "  he  inquired 
anxiously. 

**  Carlo  Bobone  found  you  insensible  in 
his  podere  this  morning,  and  brought  you 
home  in  a  cart."  The  girl's  tone  was  dry 
and  hard. 

Pietro  moved  uneasily.  **  Was  Carlo 
alone  ?  " 

**  His  son  came  with   him."     Agnese 
shivered,  and  her  face — despite  pallor  and 
emaciation,  a  beautiful  face  still— twitcYved 


painfully.  "  I  do  not  think  they  suspected — 
the  truth." 

"  But " 

"  Hush  1  don't  speak  !  " — with  a  fury  of 
low-voiced  passion  which  made  Pietro 
start  from  his  pillows — "  don't  dare  to 
speak  to  me !  Perhaps  you  imagine  I 
wish  to  know  how  you  did  it  }  How  you 
lay  in  wait  and  sprang  from  behind  some 
tree  with  your  cruel  knife — treacherous 
murderer  that  you  are  !  " 

•*  Silence  !  "  cried  her  brother.  "  Even 
if  I  had  killed  him " 

"If!"  in  bitter  sconi.  "Are  you 
coward  as  well  as  assassin.'^  If!  Here 
is  the  letter  I  found  upon  you " — she 
held  it  up — "  the  letter  you  wrote  to  tell 
me  that  the  deed  was  done — that  I  was 
avenged.  Avenged  !  Holy  Madonna !  " 
She  fell  back  against  the  wall,  covering  her 
face. 

**  I  wrote  the  letter  in — in  anticipation," 
Pietro  muttered  sullenly.  **  He  never 
came." 

•*  And  the  blood-stains  on  your  clothes, 
and  the  knife  ? " — she  shuddered  again, 
more  violently — *'  and  your  wound  ?  Oh, 
he  was  a  brave  man  !  I  doubt  not  he  fought 
you  for  his  life " 

*'  But  I  swear  to  you  that  he  is  alive  and 
well !  " 

"  Why,  then,  did  he  not  come  home  last 
night  ?  Why  is  his  mother  seeking  him 
everywhere  at  this  moment  7  Since  he  left 
the  town  yesterday  no  one  has  seen  him. 
Where  is  he  }  " 

(jreat  beads  of  sweat  broke  out  upon 
Pietro' s  forehead.  **  As  God  lives  I  do 
not  know  !  It  is  a  fatality — but  it  may  be 
my  ruin.  •   Agnese,  you  '11  help  me  ?  '* 

The  pale  girl  folded  her  arms.    "  Not  I." 

"  But  I  am  innocent !  " 

"  And  your  letter  .^  " 

**  Have  I  not  explained  to  you  ?  Give 
the  letter  to  me." 

"  No." 

With  a  cry  of  mingled  rage  and  fear 
Pietro  sprang  to  the  floor,  and  would  have 
clutc^ed  the  paper  Agnese  raised  above 
her  head.  But  she  was  the  taller  by  two 
inches ;  and  loss  of  blood  had  ibid  upon 
\\»  ^Vceci^lv.     "  Give  it  me,  or  I  'U  kill 
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"  As  vou  killci  !  !  "  she  retorted,  with 
blazing  eyes.  "No,  no!  I've  put  away 
the  revolver  and  the  knife — tiil  the  police 
arrive.  It  is  not  likely  they  will  be  long 
in  coming " 

Even  as  she    spoke,    there    fell  a  loud 
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in  a  fit  of  penitence— who  would  have 
dreamed  of  his  turning  penitent  >" — with 
a  sneer — "and  as  he  has,  further,  dicti  a 
natural  death  and  left  you  his  fortune, 
perhaps  you  will  condescend  to  repent  the 
wrong  you  dill  me  ? "  he  observed  biicerly. 


Pielro  slaggfr^  bark. 


knock  Upon  the    outer  door — and 
staggered  back. 

When  brother  and  sister  again  spoke 
Csce  to  face,  two  years  had  passed,  and  it 
was  the  turn  of  Pielro — newly  released 
from  the  prison  to  which  circumstantial 
evidence  (seemingly  trresistiblt-i  had 
consigned  him — to  reproach  and  upbraid. 

"So  now  you  know  that  I  did  not  kill 
him,  bm  that  he  went  off  to  the  Anti    >dcs 


Agnese,  paler  than  ever  in  her  black 
dress,  relumed  his  tierce  look  with  unnmved 
coldness. 

-I  did  you  no  wrong.  Vou  stood  self- 
accused " 

"  Of  a  crime  I  never  committed  !  The 
law  itself  acknottledgts  ihe  uiiusiice  of 
my  punishment." 

"Man's  law — yes!  Vet  you  v.-ill,J  to 
kill  him.  That  you  failed  to  execute  your 
will  makes  no  ditfcreace  to  God — or  mc." 
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By   C   DE    THIERRY. 


THE  Island  -  Continent,  itnlike  the 
other  great  provinces  of  the  British 
Empire,  owes  nothing  to  war.  'I'lie  natives 
are  of  a  low  tj-pc,  and  too  few  and  scattered 
to  resist  the  advance  of  the  white  man  ; 
and  England  had  no  serious  rival  in  the 
colonial  field  until  her  right  to  Australia 
was  unassailable.  Hence  most  of  the 
poetry  and  heroism,  as  well  as  the  tragedv, 
of  Australian  history  is  associated  uilh  a 
long  line  of  explorers,  whose 
resting-places  are  now  the 
milestones  of  civilisation.  A 
region  nearly  as  large  as 
Europe  is  ours  by  peaceful 
occupation. 

The  exact  date  of  its  dis- 
covery is  uncertain,  Torres 
Strait,  Dirk  Hartog  Island. 
Amheim  Peninsula,  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  and  Tasmania 
recall  the  visits  of  Spanish 
and  Dutch  navigators  to  the 
South  Pacific  between  the 
years  15+5  and  ib4.z  ;  but  the 
first  English  sailor  know  n 
to  have  seen  Australia  uas 
Dampier,  after  whom  an  archipelago  in 
the  north  -  west  is  named.  Nearly  a 
century  later  Captain  Cook  explored  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  coast,  and  it  was  to 
his  discoveries  that  the  first  settlement 
was.  mainly  due.  Bass,  Flinders,  (Irani, 
and  Murray  followed  in  his  steps,  until  the 
seaboard  from  Spencer  Gulf  on  the  south 
to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  on  the  north 
was  accurately  surveyed.  The  remainder 
of  the  coastline  was  e.xplored  by  the 
Beagle  during  the  expedition  of  1837-+3. 
Previous  to  iSt^,  the  continent  had  no 
Ao.  10^.    February  igoi 


name,  unless  it  was  New  Holland.  In 
that  year,  however,  Flinders  suggested 
Australia,  from  Term  Ausira/i's,  the  general 
name  given  by  navigators  to  all  the 
lands  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  It  was  so 
appropriate,  and,  moreover,  so  euphonious, 
that  it  was  at  once  adopted  officially. 

Expcditionsto  explore  the  country  inland 
have  followed  one  another  at  intervals  up  to 
the  present  day.  The  onlypartstill  unknown 


is  a  belt  of  territor>-  extending  from  the 
Great  Australian  liight  in  the  .south  to 
the  Kimburley  district  in  the  north. 
In  no  part  of  the  British  Empire  does 
material  development  owe  so  much  to 
the  intrepidity  of  explorers  as  in  this  vast 
island,  whose  physical  configuration  made 
inland  exploration  a  task  of  almost  incred- 
ible difficulty.  Like  South  Africa,  the 
coastline  is  broken  by  few  indent- 
ations ;  it  has  only  one  great  river,  it  has 
few  lakes,  and  \v?.  ewctTBvoM.^  =»;&&.'}  ■vj^^'s. 
aie  as  4esX\\,M\.e  ol  ^Ka.X«  ^^  ■*«-■)  ■»*'<^  '^^ 
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trees.  In  these  circumstances,  exploration 
has  always  been  associated  with  thirst  and 
hardships  innumerable  ;  at  its  worst,  ii 
was  associated  with  blindness,  madness, 
and  starvation.  But  even  the  most  un- 
fortunate of  Australia's  adventurous  sons, 
Burke  and  Wills,  accompHshcd  their  task 


constructing  the  Transcontinental  Tele- 
fjraph.  From  east  to  west  Australia  has 
been  crossed  many  times,  so  that  nothinij 
of  importance  is  now  unknown  of  the 
interior.  All  these  discoveries,  and  many 
others,  were  the  origin  of  the  six  colonies 
u'hose  union  as  a  Commonwealth  was 
proclaimed  on  the  first  dav  of  the  Xcu- 
Year. 

The  original  settlement  consisted  of  a 
little  more  than  one  thousand  persons, 
mostly  convicts.  It  has  been  said  that 
I'itt  saw  no  other  way  of  establishinj; 
effective  occupation,  but  this  is  not  borne 
"ut  by  facts.  So  little  judgment  and  fore- 
sight were  shown  in  the  venture  that  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  anything  but 
luck    gave   us  a   two    days'    start    of  the 


before  the  end  came :  they  fell  in  the 
desert  on  the  return  journey.  In  Canada 
and  South  Africa,  civilisation  follows  the 
pioneer ;  in  Australia,  it  follows  the  ex- 
plorer. Until  r8i3  New  .South  Wales  was 
confined  to  the  strip  of  territory  between 
the  Blue  ^lountains  and  the  sea.  the 
settlers  having  in  vain  tried  to  pierce 
their  fastnesses.  A  drought  forced  the 
Governor  to  send  an  expedition,  which 
was  so  succi'ssful  that  it  opened  up  the 
rich  pastoral  district  drained  by  the 
Macquarie  River.  The  Brisbane  River  ivas 
discovered  by  Oxley,  the  Darling  Downs 
by  Cunningham,  the  Murtumbidgee  and 
Lake  Ale.xandrina  by  Sturt.  Two  famous 
colonial  (lOvemors,  Sir  (Jcorge  Grey  and 
Mr.  Eyre,  distinguished  themselves  as 
explorers,  the  one  in  Western,  the  other 
in  South  Australia.  Stuart  traversed  the 
continent  from  south  to  north,  and  so 
admirshic  was  the  route  he  look  that  in 
'*72  the  Goiernnicnt  made  use  ot  it  in 


Ireiich  in  discovering  Port  Jackson.  The 
original  plan  was  to  found  a  colony  in 
Botany  Bay ;  but  Captain  f^illip,  the  vise 
and  tempierate  Governor,  seeing  that  it 
was  unsafe  for  ships  of  burden,  and  that 
neither  water  nor  fertile  soil  was  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity,  allowed  no  one  to 
disembark.  He  himself,  with  a  small  part<- 
in  boats,  explored  the  coast  to  the  north- 
ViaxA,  ci.AeTin%  ^  c\eS.\.  \«SMwai  W(Q  bold 
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which,  in  ignorance  of  its  who  composed  it  landed  at  Farm  Cove, 
character.  Captain  Cook  had  named  after  which  was  then  covered  with  busli,  mori' 
the  look-out  man,  ivho  pointed    it   out —      forlorn   and   helpless   than    any   body   of 


Port  Jackson.      Captain    I'hillip,    to    his  Knglish     colonists    of    which     wc     h;; 

great  surprise,   found  himself  in   a  vast  record.    At    the    same    spot    a   hundr 

landlocked      harbour,      whose      exquisite  and  twenty  years  later,  I.ord   Hopctoi 

lieanty   is   surpassed  by   no   other  in  the  the    first    Governor-General    of  a   unit 


-world.  Thus  by  accident  the  first  .\ustralia,  landed  with  all  the  pomp 
Australian  colony  was  planted  on  the  and  circumstance  of  a  igreaL  Vv.v^x\^ 
4)est  site  in  the  continent.     The  people     occmsion. 
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Till  1824  New  South  Wales,  as  it  was 
called,  groaned  under  a  tyranny  which 
made  it  a  hell  on  earth.    The  Governor's 


power  was  absolute,  and  his  instrumcnis 
were  often  gaol-birds,  whose  oppression 
of  the  unfortunates  under  their  chargi- 
almost  passes  belief  in  its  atrocity.  The 
most  remarkable  incident  of  this  time 
was  the  insurrection  of  military  oflicials 
and  free  settlers  against  Captain  HIigh, 
the  most  cruel,  stupid,  and  spiteful 
Governor  who  ever  ruled  a  colony 
unchecked.  He  was  arrested  and  sen  I 
home  to  England,  a  daring  act  on  tW 
part  of  New  South  Wales  which  gave 
promise  of  jiolitical  vigour  to  come.  His 
successor  was  the  able  and  enlightened 
Macquaric,  under  whom  the  country  be- 
came so  prosperous  that  it  attracted  many 
desirable  emigrants.  Indeed,  after  eleven 
years  of  his  rule,  it  was  found  absolutcl} 
necessarj-  10  make  a  change  in  the 
Administration.  Such  elementarj-  right.s 
of  llritish  citizenship  as  trial  by  jun 
and  the  freedom  of  the  I*ress  were  con- 
ceded, and  an  Executive  Council  was 
established.  From  this  period  dates  the 
long  and  bitter  struggle  between  the 
qolonists  and  Downing  Street  which 
finally  ended  in  the  grant  of  self-govem- 
ment.    At  home  a  beautiful  legend  still 


sunives,  to  the  effect  that  the  colonies 
were  fostered  by  a  wise  and  far-seeing 
Colonial  Office  until  they  reached  matur- 
ity, when  it  endowed  them  with  Consti- 
tutions, under  which  they  have  reached 
their  present  stage  of  development. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  actuality. 
Australia  is  a  great  province  of  the 
Empire,  in  spite  of  Downing  Street, 
not  because  of  it.  Only  by  persistent 
agitation,  which  sometimes  bordered  on 
rebellion,  was  New  South  Wales  able  to 
secure  civil,  commercial,  and  political 
liberty  ;  while,  at  the  same  time.  English- 
men were  clamouring  for  liberty  on  behalf 
offJrecks,  Spaniards,  and  South  Americans. 
The  aim  of  colonists  was  to  develop  into 
the  nation  they  have  since  become ;  the 
aim  of  the  Colonial  Office,  until  1850,  was 
10  make  the  continent  one  vast  gaol. 
I'hc  grandest  monument  to  the  foresight, 
imergy,  and  independence  of  Australia's 
early  settlers  is  the  Commonwealth. 

The  development  of  the  country  may- 
be treated  under  three  heads — pastoral, 
mining,  and  agricultural.  The  foundations 
of  its  prosperit)  were,  of  course,  laid  on 
wool.     This  vast  interest  owes  its  origin 


to  John  M'Arthur,  a  colonist  of  the  finest 
type.  Seeing  that  the  fleece  of  baii^ 
Indian  sheep  improved  in  texture  in  tlM 
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Cow  Pasture  district,  he  purchased  eight 
flne-wooled  sheep,  which  had  been  refused 


acres  on  the  Cow  Pasture  River.  Such 
inilependent  effort  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  colony,  however,  pro- 
voked the  fanatical  hatred  of 
(jovemor  Bligh,  who  attempted 
to  treat  M'Arthur  in  the  arbitrarj- 
Rianner  in  which  he  treated 
convicts.  The  result  was  his 
own  downfall,  and  the  trans- 
formation of  Australia  from  a 
gaol  into  the  finest  emigration 
field  in  the  world.  Its  great 
plains,  covered  with  succulent 
tussock  grass,  proved  a  source 
of  untold  wealth,  which  built 
up  many  an  industrj'  in  the 
Mother  Countri-,  and  restored 
the  decaying  fortunes  of  many 


by  the  Dutch  at  the 
Cape,  and  brought  on 
to  Sydney.  His  enter- 
prise was  ridiculed  by 
his  fellow  -  colonists, 
but  in  England  it  met 
with  every  encourage- 
ment. Not  only  did 
he  receive  permission 
to  buy  a  few  pure 
Spanish  merinos  from 
the  flock  of  r.eorgclll.. 


a  noble  house.  In  Au.ttralia 
itself  an  aristocracy  of  squatters 
was  created,  which  is  still  the 
backbone  of  the  country. 
Moreover,  the  life  attracted  the 
roaming,  solitude -loving  type 
of  Englishman,  whose  boast  it 
is  that  he  makes  two  blades. 
of  grass  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before ;  so  that  before 
two  generations  had  passed 
away  the  whole  of  the  region 
between  Port  Phillip  and  the 
Darling  Downs  was  cut  up 
into  sheep-nms  from  twenty- 
thousand  to  a  million  acres  in 
at  a.  tJme  uhen  it  was  a  criminal  offence  extent.  In  1850,  New  South  Wales  alone 
to  procure  them  except  by  royal  favour,  had  t, 000,000  *\v«cv,  \t»  vR(i6,  Australia 
but  he  was  given  a  yrant  of  ten  thousand      V\ad  iio.wo.WJO  Aiccv.Mi4e»^<«MA-«wS». 
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to  the  value  of  ^20,000,000.  It  is  a  factor 
in  the  world's  commerce,  and  ot"  late 
years  has  acquired  a  political  si.irnifiiancc 
at  American  eli 
With  the  (li 
of  gold  Australia 
entered  upon  its 
second  stage  of 
devflopmcnt.  In  1851 
the  Ophir  and  Turon 
(loldfields  wen- 
opened  in  New  Soutli 
Wales,  and  in  1852 
the  Ballaratand  Mount 
Alexander  GoldficKls. 
'I'hese  last  rivalled  the 
C'ahfornian  Kldorado 
for  richness,  and,  after 
fifty  years  of  stead) 
mining,      vicld      gold  " 

to  the  'value  of 
^3, no, 3+8.  In  August 
the  first  find  was  made  :  liy  ihe  middle 
of  October  10,000  diggers  were  at  w()rk. 
whose  estimated  daily  earnings  uere 
^'10,000,  of  course  very  unevenly  dis- 
tributed- That  such  a  vast  influx  of  popu- 
lation from  all  parts  of  the  w()rld  should 


diggers,  upset  all  the  ualeulatioi 
the  authorities,  both  in  London 
on     the     spot.       'I'hey    h.st     iheir    li 


trying  to  stem  the  tide  of  emigration  by 
paper  regulations  and  grandmotherly  re- 
strictions. Fortunately,  the  people  them- 
selves showed  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
situation,  and  .Mr.  Hardy,  the  first  (Jovem- 
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have  caused  oHieial  alarm  was  natural.  To 
have  the  peaceful  pastoral  life  of  the 
colonics  disturbed  by  the  sudden  con- 
ccntration      of      a      motley     crowi\      o' 


eooiness,  and 

temper,     he 

succeeded. 

-'^'■'''  Hence     the 

murders,  lyiichings,  vigilance  committees, 

and  violence  which  are  invaria.bl'ja.ssc.4i«*KA 
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oiii?  period,  but  they  were  causeil  bv  an 
unjust  ta.\,  and  ended  amicably.  One  of 
the  gJuries  of  Australian  self-govemmcnl 
is  the  fine  precedent  it  created  for  the 
government  of  a  mining  population  con- 
centrated from  the  uttermost  pans  of  the 
world  in  a  few  months.  Common-sense 
devised  the  system  of  licenses,  mounted 
escorts  for  bar-gold,  police  protection, 
and  miners'  rights.  In  short,  the  whole 
fabric  of  go  Id  fie  Id  administration  was 
buiil  up  by  th^:  people  of  a  small  Dritish 


Millions  have  been  lent  to  small  farmers ; 
millions  of  acres  have  been  sold  at  low 
prices  to  increase  the  number  of  small 
holdings;  millions  of  pounds  are  being 
spent  on  irrigation  works,  the  destruction 
of  pests,  finding  markets,  and  making 
experiments.  Nothing  that  science,  energy, 
and  Government  aid  can  do  for  agriculture 
in  all  its  branches  is  neglected. 

The  political  development  of  Australia 
has  been  stow,  perhaps,  because,  unlike 
Canada,  it  has  only  recently  been  exposed 


colony,  so  that  it  has  since  been  a  model 
to  every  Hritish  mining  community  in 
the  Kmpire. 

All  the  great  towns  of  Australia,  with 
the  exception  of  Adelaide,  are  the  creation 
of  gold.  So  are  the  railways,  docks,  and 
most  of  the  public  works  which  jilaci' 
colonial  cities  on  the  sanu'  tnunicipal 
level  as  the  most  advanced  capitals  of  ihi" 
Old  World.  Gold,  too,  gave  the  neces- 
sary stimulus  to  the  agricultural  tndustrv, 
which  now  dwarfs  the  mining  industry  in 
valac.  T'.vety  colonial  Government  for 
j'cars  fiast  has  devoted  its  best  energies  to 
encouraging  the   cultivation    of  the  soil. 


to  outside  jiressure.  For  twenty-live  years 
New  South  Wales  had  to  fight  for  self- 
go  veniment,  led  by  Went  worth,  the 
greatest  creative  statesman  Australia  has 
yet  produced.  In  184Z  it  bore  fruit  in 
the  limited  Constitution  conferred  on  the 
rolony  by  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Some  years 
later  Wentworth  was  the  lather  of  a  Bill 
which  provided  Sydney  with  a  University, 
the  first  inaugurated  in  England's  Colonial 
Empire  In  1B50  Ear!  (irey's  Australian 
Colonies  (Jovernment  Act  was  passed. 
under  which  Victoria  was  created  into  a 
sepataVe  coW\\.      Tt\\s  measure    was   so 
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withdrawn,  and  ihe  right  of  Australia  ti^ 
mould  Iier  own  future  acknowledged. 
Thf  Constitutions  of  Nch  South  Wales  and 


Australia  as  a  whole,  it  tould  nol  tail  u. 
advance  in  the  long  run,  and  so,  sinif 
1870,  its  prospects  havi-  gradually  bright- 
ened, especially  since  the  discovery  <.:( 
gold  at  ivimberley  in  1S81,  and  at  Cool- 
gardie  in  iHgi.  It  was  not,  however, 
granted  self-government  until  iSfjo.  Tari- 
mania.  the  garden  colony  of  Australia, 
was  a  dependency  of  New  South  Wait-s 
until  1824,  when,  owing  to  the  persistent 
demands  of  free  settlers,  it  was  cri'aled 
into  a  separate  colony.  It  has  been  self- 
j-oveming  since  iBsd-  South  Aiisiralia 
has  a  different  origin  from  any  other  part 
of  the  continent.  It  was  settled  according 
10  the  theories  of  P'.dward  Gibbon  Wake- 
field, and  as  these  were  nut  so  satis- 
factory in  practice  as  they  were  on 
paper,  the  early  colonists  suffered  grtai 
hardships,  and  financial  and  other  com- 
]iliianon>  s<-riiiuily  inip«ii-d  the  )iroj;ress 


Victoria  were  therefore  drawn  up  uudir 
the  dominating  influence  of  Wentuorlli. 
In  1857  he  tried  to  induce  the  Colonial 
Oflice  to  create  an  Australian  Federid 
A-tsembly.  and  may  thus  be  regarded 
a*  the:  pioneer  of  the  ('otnmonwcaHIi 
roovcmcni. 

AH  the  colonies,  with  the  exception  i.l 
South  Australia,  were  settled  from  New 
Soath  Wales.  As  early  as  1815  a  convict 
Station  was  established  at  Moret.>n  Hay  in 
Qaeeosland,  and  the  Dariing  Downs  wen- 
don«l  with  homesteads  by  1850.  Nint- 
ycars  later  it  was  endowed  with  a  Con- 
stitution, since  when  the  discovery  of  gold 
at  Clympie,  Peak  Downs,  and  Charter> 
Towers  has  greatly  contributeit  to  its 
n»tcriaj  progress.  Western  Australia  had 
a  similar  origin,  hut  it->  circum^lanct^s  were 
not  so  happy.  From  iSit),  whc-n  it  wa» 
Aral  founded,  it  languished  until,  in  1850. 
it  was  driven  to  ask  the  Home  (iuvcrn- 
Rient  to  make  the  Swan  Rivi-r  ilistrict  ;i 
convict  sctUcmcnt,  With  its  euorraous 
icjggre^^  and  the  growing  importance  of 


of  the  sftllemcni.     Il,   luo,  waa  );iv<i 
(.'onstilution  in  185b. 

It  will  thtis  be  teen  that  by  iSi.o  n 
colony,  with  the  exception  of  UV-.! 
.\uMtralia,  was  self-n^uvmoAT;.  'Wt  v*:- 
heiwecn   l\wB    aitA   asm   Vas   ■^k^V' 
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consolidatioji  of  eac^  jvith  the  rise  of  a 
inovcnaent  for  the  union  of  all  into  a  great 


u'ith  the  administration  of  New  Guinea 
are  paid  by  the  Governments  of  Ne» 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensluid, 
and  thus  prevent  a  foreign  Power 
from  being  planted  at  their  ver>-  gates. 
This  was  another  step  forward  towanb 
unit}-,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
uolony  of  New  South  Wales  was  stirred 
to  its  depths  by  the  despatch  of  a  c(hi> 
tingent  to  the  Soudan,  an  event  which 
u'ill  always  be  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  cultured  and  polished  Dalley.  In 
1SS5  an  Act  was  passed  to  constitute  a 
Federal  Council  of  Australia  "  for  the  pnr- 
poseof  dealing  with  such  mattersofconuDOo 
Australian  interest,  in  respect  to  whidi 
united  action  is  desirable,  as  can  be  dealt 
with  without  unduly  interfering  with  the 
management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
several  colonies  b)-  their  respective  Legis- 
latures." The  first  meeting  of  rcpFCwnt- 
atives  from  Fiji,  Queensland,  Tasmania, 
N'ictoria,  and  Western  Australia  met  at 
Hobart  in  January  of  1X8(1. 

About  this  time,  owing  to  the  plaio 
speaking  of  the  late  Sir  William  Jervois, 
Australia  began  to  give  its  serious 
attention  to  local  ticfi-nce.  The  .-■-•suit 
is  that  all  the  chief  towns  are  fortified 
towards  tliu  sea,  and  some  of  the  colonies 
have  a  little  fleet  of  their  own.  Mort 
pregnant  with  future  possibilities  wa^  the 
Conference  called  by  Lord  Salisbury-  in 
1 887    to    discuss     matters     of     Imperial 


Confederation.     The  first  sign  of  awaken- 
ing consciousness  to  an  Imperial  destiny 
was  the  despatch  of  a  corps  of  Volunteers 
by  Tasmania  to  New  Zealand  during  the 
Maori  War  of  1865-66.     .\gain,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  first  Hoer  War,  South  .\ustratia 
and  New  South  Wales  offered  a 
contingent    for  service  in  South 
.Africa.     Then  came  the  neces- 
sary pressure    from   outside   in 
the  appearance  of  Fraqcc  and 
Gonnany  in  the  .South  I'acific, 
and  from  inside  by  the  incon- 
venience     and      absurdity     of 
hostile   intercolonial    tariffs. 
Wheii  cvL-r>-  other  effort  failed 
to  make  Lord  Derby  awake  to 
the  designs  of  Prince  Itismarrk. 
Queensland     annexed     New 
Guinea  on    her  own  authority. 
The  act  was  at  first  disavowed 
by  the  Home  Government,  but 
as  all  the  other  colonies  sup- 
/wrted  fter,  the  Colonial  Office  was  forced      concena.     Ovit  u-suU  «as  the   Colonial 
to  give  way.      The   expenses   connected      yava\I>clMic«  h.ct^'jiVvAx  ^vs«\?«as.'(a^ 


South  Pacific  Fl  r  llit  control  of 

a  British  Adtnira  d  maintained  by  the 
Colonial  Cover.. ...^..ts.  This  was  the 
second  great  step  towards  unity.  By  1887 
the  Federal  movement  had  been  given 
impetus  by  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
New  South  Wales,  notably  by  Sir  Henry 
Parkes,  who  may  be  called  the  Father  of 
Federation.  In  1891  a  Convention  sat  at 
Sydnej-.  of  which  he  was  the  chairman,  the 
result  being  a  rough  draft  of  the  Common- 
wealth Hill.  It  has  had  many  vicissitudes 
since  then ,  but  the  steatly  advance  of 
Russia  to  the  Pacific  and  the  opening  up 
of  China  to  the  world  at  last  forced  local 
jealousies  into  the  background  in  favour  of 
its  acceptance.  If  Australia  was  to  be 
respected  in  the  Councils  of  the  Empire 
she  must  speak  with  one  voice,  not  with 
"OX  discordant  notes.  Moreover,  the  war  in 
South  Africa  gave  her  an  opportunity  such 


as  had  never  bcf(jre  presented  itself  in  her 
history.  The  magnificent  loyalty  which 
for  a  hundred  years  had  found  expression 
only  on  Australian  soil  found  mightier 
expression  on  the  battlefields  of  South 
.Africa.  Through  her  soldier  sons  Australia 
demonstrated  not  only  her  own  unity,  but 
the  unity  of  the  Empire  as  she  conceived  it. 
Such  an  outburst  of  patriotism  could 
not  fail  to  influence  the  Federal  move- 
ment. The  Commonwealth  liill,  which 
iiad  received  its  final  form  at  the  hands  of 
:\Ir,  Itarton  in  1 S97,  when  acting  as  chair- 
man of  the  .\dflaide  Convention,  was 
placed  before  the  electorates  in  each 
colony.  The  verdict  was  favourable,  and 
last  year  it  was  brought  home  for  the 
signature  of  the  Queen.  With  the  proclam- 
ation of  the  Commonwealth  on  Jan.  1, 
Australia  enters  the  arena  of  nations  with 
an   immediate  future  as  cloudless  as  her 
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By    WALTER    E.   GROGAN. 


1 


"^OCjKTHKR  \vc  looked  over  the  sea.  . 
There  was  not  a  sail  in  sight,  and 
the  waves  showed  white.  It  was  evident 
that  there  was  no  hope  there.  Our  boat 
had  drifted  away.  1  ought  to  have 
remembered  that  a  woman  can  never  tie 
a  knot.  Why  is  it  that  one  generally 
remembers  too  late .-' 

May  had  been  good  enough  to  take  mc 
boating.  She  pulled  and  1  steered.  I  like 
to  be  rowed  by  a  woman  who  possesses 
golden  hair  and  a  clear  skin.  The 
exercise  brings  a  divine  flush  to  the 
cheek,  and  contrasts  verv  nicelv  with  the 
colour  of  the  hair. 

**  It  is  gone,"  she  said  dismally. 

I  simply  nodded.  She  had  made  the 
same  remark  so  often  that  I  did  not  con- 
sider it  called  for  any  other  acknowledg- 
ment. 

"  I  am  sure  that  I  tied  the  rope 
securely,"  she  said  aggressively.  I  looked 
at  the  boat,  a  mere  speck  now  upon  the 
golden  sea,  and  smiled.  She  followed  the 
<lirection  of  my  glance,  and  frowned. 

"  It  is  a  pity  you  didn't  tie  it  yourself!  " 
she  said,  sinking  down  upon  the  narrow 
strip  of  sand. 

1  looked  down  at  her  in  compassionate 
acquiescence. 

"  It  is,"  1  murmured. 

'*  Instead  of  letting  me  do  all  the 
work." 

**  I  was  lookini^  for  shells— vou  like 
shells,  you  know." 

"  I  wonder  why  men  are  so  lazy  }  "  she 
inquired   of  the  sky.      At   least  she  was 
looking    at    the    sky  and  by  no  means 
addressing  mc. 


I  sat  down  on  the  sand  too.  I  reflected 
that  we  should  probably  have  to  remain 
there  for  a  long  time,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  stand  for  more  than  an  hour 
or  so  with  comfort.  Besides,  the  sand 
would  brush  off  quite  easily. 

"Men  are  not  lazy,"  I  said.  "Yon 
asked  mc  to  go  with  you ;  you  were 
practically  in  charge  of  the  boat,  and 
I  felt  that  any  interference  on  my  pari 
would  have  been  a  breach  of  professioniy 
etiquette." 

She  ran  the  ferule  of  her  parasol  mto 
the  loose  sand. 

*'  Anyway,  the  boat  has  gone." 

*' There  seems  to  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  about  that,"  I  answered.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  beach  which  ran  round 
tile  cove  measured  about  forty  yards  at  its 
cdii^c,  and  in  the  deepest  place  ran  back 
only  about  twenty  yards  to  a  very  pre- 
cipitous fringe  of  cliff.  Added  to  this  the 
sand  held  nothing  larger  than  a  fair-sized 
crab,  and  our  boat  was  quite  perceptible 
nearly  half  a  mile  out. 

"  Mother  will  be  terribly  frightened." 

*'  No  doubt.  But  I  am  frightened  too, 
and  your  mother  has  a  comfortable  arm- 
chair to  support  her  in  her  trial,  and  has 
not  the  prospect  of  some  hours  upon  a 
sandbeach  which  is  distinctly  suggestive  of 
damp." 

*'  And  you  call  yourself  a  man  !  "  May 
looked  at  me  contemptuously.  I  smiled 
at  her,  which  I  thought  kind,  but  she 
promptly  turned  her  back  upon  me. 

**  You  had  better  open  your  parasol,"  I 
su^^e^lcd.    SVve  made  no  answer,  but  sat 
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of  her  back,  deeply  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  solitary  crab. 

**This  sun  is  very  strong — ^v'ou  may 
possibly  get  sunstroke." 

She  half  turned  to  speak,  but  repented, 
and  went  on  watching  the  crab,  which  was 
gravely  patrolling  the  sand. 

**  It  would  be  ver}'  awkward  if  you  were 
to  have  sunstroke.  I  am  afraid  1  have 
never  studied  the  subject,  and  I  should 
hot  know  what  to  do.  Do  you  think  one 
should — should  loosen  vour  collar  and — 
and  things  ?  "  I  asked. 

**  Certainly  not !  How  silly  you  are  !  " 
she  said,  but  she  put  up  her  parasol. 

**  Yes  ;  I  am  sillv.  It  runs  in  the  family. 
I  think  it  is  rather  nice  to  be  silly.  Wise 
people  never  talk.  They  are  afraid  to  do 
so.  You  see,  directly  a  wise  person  says 
anything  no  one  tner  believes  in  him 
again." 

She  turned  round  ami  faced  nic.  She 
really  was  very  pretty — if  she  had  only 
been  a  little  more  feminine  in  her  dress.  1 
felt  that  I  could  have  given  some  exceed- 
ingly useful  hints. 

**  How  long  do  you  think  we  shall  have 
to  sit  here,  Dick  ?  '* 

**  I  don't  know.  It  depends  on  how 
soon  we  are  rescued.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  you  left  all  the  sandwiches  in  the 
boat." 

**  No,  you  left  them." 

**  It  is  no  use  quarrelling  about  that. 
Let  us  sav  thev  were  left.  I  remembered 
they  had  mustard — 1  saw  to  that." 

**  Don't !  "  she  muttered. 

**  I  wonder,  when  they  fiml  the  boat — 
I  suppose  they  will  find  the  boat  one  day — 
if  they  will  preserve  the  sandwiches  in 
memor}-  of  us." 

"Don't  talk  like  that,  Dick!  It  is 
awful !  Thev  must  find  us  soon— in  an 
hour,  or  two,  or  three." 

**  Yes,"  1  answered  dubiously. 

**  You  are  sure  they  will  }  "  she  asked, 
with  a  pathetic  note  of  entreaty. 

I  saw  at  once  that  she  was  alarmed. 
When  a  woman  is  thoroughly  frightened 
she  is  ever  so  much  pleasanler.  I  lay 
back  on  the  sand  and  tilted  my  straw  hat 
over  my  eyes. 

'*  Well  you    see,   they   may  and  ihcy 


may  not.  Unfortunately,  you  did  not 
tell  them  that  you  were  going  to  take 
me  here." 

**  No  ;  mother  would  have  been 
frightened  at  my  going  so  far." 

**  Precisely ;  so  they  will  not  know 
where  to  look,  when  they  miss  us." 

*•  Don't  you  think  they  will  miss  us 
soon  ?  " 

**  Candidly,  no.  They  will  probably 
imagine  that  you  have  come  back  with 
me  to  dinner  and  to  see  the  mater." 

**  Don't,  Dick  !  You  are  horrible  ! 
They  must  know  that  I  should  quarrel 
with  vou  in  less  than  three  hours — we 
always  ciuarrcl.'* 

**  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth,"  I  murmured. 

**  Rubbish !  "  she  said.  *'  I  wish  vou 
would  be  sensible." 

**  It  is  the  sentiment  of  a  man  generally 
held  in  esteem." 

**  Dick,"  she  said  gaspingly,  **  how  about 
the  tides  ?  " 

**  The  tides  are  caused  bv  the  influence 
of  the  moon ** 

"Do  be  quiet!" 

**  You  asked  me  for  information." 

*'  This  is  a  most  serious  matter." 

*'  It  is.  No  boat,  no  sandwiches — ca?l 
upon  a  desert  beach,  with  only  one  fair- 
sized  but  uncooked  crab  on  which  to 
exist." 

*'But  the  tides  .^" 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men," 
I  quoted,  edging  a  little  nearer. 

**  Do  vou  know  whether  this   beach  is 
covered  at  high  tide  ?  "    She  was  evidenth 
in   fear   of  the   possibility  she    had   sug 
gested.     In   her  anxiety   she    nearly    fell 
forward  on  her  face. 

I  looked  at  the  clifls.  They  frowned 
menacingly.  About  eight  feet  above  the 
sand  was  a  dark  stain,  and  I  knew  that  the 
dark  stain  was  the  automatic  record  of  the 
height  of  the  tide. 

•*  I  have  never  been  here  before,"  I  said 
evasively.  The  situation  was  becoming 
interesting.  There  was  more  than  an 
element  of  danger  in  it.  I  regarded  the 
face  of  the  cliff  an.xiously.  Some  ten  yardJ 
further  I  noticed  a  ledge,  quite  nine  feel 
l^Toad.    It  was  at   least    two    clear    fed 


above  the  stain  If  I  could  get  May  there 
we  should  be  in 

"But  you  mi  know — surely  there  are 
some  signs  ?  "  she  went  on,  anxiously  look- 
ing into  my  face. 

"  My  dear  May,"  I  began. 

"  Yes  ?  "  she  said  breathlessly. 

■■  Wt  are  in  a  very  serious  position,"  I 
went  on  solemnly.  "We  see,  as  it  were, 
Stretched  before  us,  a  doom — a  very  un- 
pie; 


t  of  doom." 


■■  What  do 

"The  sea. 

"  I'hcn  ?" 

■'Precisely.  The  tide  has  now  turned. 
By  the  curious  mixture  of  currents 
■which " 

'■  Never  mind  the  currents !     Go  on ! " 

"  But  they  are  most  interesting." 

"  Dick,  dear  Dick,  do  go  on  1 " 

"  It  is  very  rade  of  you  to  interrupt 
me ;  but  I  have  noticed  in  you  a  great 
distaste  for  the  acquirement  of  useful 
knowledge." 

■'  The  tide,  Dick,  the  tide ! " 

"Has  now  turned  —  like  the  worm, 
although  we  did  not  tread  on  it ;  in  fact, 
has  turned  for  quite  half  an  hour.  Owing 
to  the  currents  which  you  wish  to  ignore, 
the   tide    flows   in    very    rapidly,   and,    in 

short "     1   paused.     Her  distress  was 

very  charming.  Her  eyes  glowed,  and  her 
lips  were  parted,  showing  rows  of  even 
pearly  teeth. 

"  You  are  horrid,  Dick  !     Do  go  on  !  " 

"  In  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  this 
beach  will  be  covered." 

"  Dick !  ■■ 

"You  must  trust  to  me,  May,  You  have 
brought  me  into  a  very  serious  position,  you 
know." 

"  I  wish  1  had  not  come.  I  knew  mother 
would  disapprove  of  it." 

"Repentance  at  the  eleventh  hour 
never  shortens  the  certainty  of  the 
twelfth." 

"  What  can  we  do  ?"  she  cried.  I  saw 
she  was  tremliling,  so  I  put  my  arm  round 
her.     She  did  ^ot  scem.to  notice  it. 

"  We  must  gel  up  on  that  ledge  over 
there,"  I  said,  pointing  to  the  fissure. 

"Oh.  Dick,  I  "c      1!" 

"Then  vou  i 


damp,  and  your  mother  will  have  to  give 
up  mauve  for  black  this  season." 

"  How  can  you  joke  at  such  a  time  .-'" 
she  answered  reprovingly, 

"  I  am  not  joking.  I  am  stating  a  most 
undesirable  fact," 

She  got" up  slowly  and  went  towards  the 
ledge.  I  followed  her.  It  certainly  was 
not  an  easy  climb.  There  was  hardlv 
anything  in  the  way  of  loophole  or  foot- 
hold, and  it  was  quite  perpendicular. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  she  said  hopelessly. 

"  If  you  climbed  on  my  shoulders  you 
could  reach  the  edge  and  scramble  up,"  1 
said. 

She  turned  round  and  faced  me.  1 
noticed  that  her  hair  was  becoming  dis- 
arranged, which  I  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
feminine  mental  disquietude. 

"Dick,  how  dare  you  suggest  such  a 
thing ! "  she  burst  out. 

"  I  thought  you  were  strong  enough  for 
that,"  1  observed.  I  knew  that  would 
touch  her  on  a  weak  point. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said  contemptuously. 
"  I  have  done  the  muscle-grind  at  the 
'  gym '  regularly  for  the  last  three  months, 
and  am  pretty  fit."  I  shuddered  and 
closed  my  eyes. 

"  At  all  events,  it  is  of  no  practical  use," 
I  said. 

"  It  is.  We  have  been  considered 
useless  long  enough  ;  women  should  take 
their  proper  position  with  men,  which  is 
by  their  side." 

"  Precisely,"  I  said,  looking  at  her 
admiringly. 

She  flushed. 

"I  mean  in  a  figurative  manner,"  she 
said  uneasily, 

"That  she  should  do  all  the  things 
that  a  man  does  ?  " 

"Yes,  except  swear  and  smoke  —  I 
always  swallow  the  smoke — and  play  foot- 
hall,  which  is  ungraceful." 

"  A  man  would  climb  up  on  my 
shoulders,"    I    said,  looking    at  her  nar- 

"  That  is  preposterous !  I  did  not 
think  you  would  suggest  such — such  a 
horrible  thing," 

"I  am  anxious  to  save  yout  tavitK-w 
from  'Hea.rai%\»\ajcV.  *&C\%  ■sa.^HRiti.    ^<\^  v3A. 
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me  that  she  hated  black.  I  remember  1 
advised  her  to  emigrate  to  China  in  case 
ofany  mortality  amongst  her  near  relatives. 
There  they  wear  yellow,  you  know.  Un- 
fortunate Ij*,     she     has     disregarded     my 

"  It  is  perfectly  impossible." 

"The  tide  has  distinctly  narrowed  our 
sphere  of  operations,"  1  said,  turning 
round. 

She  looked  at  the  sea  and  gasped.  It 
was  uncomfortably 
near.  The  surface 
of  the  water  wa^ 
devoid  of  hope. 
Kven  our  boat,  now 
drifting  landwards, 
was  being  carried 
down  the  coast. 

"  You  will  never 
mention  this  if  we 
over  get  home 
safely  ? "  she  asked. 

"Never,"  I  said 
firmly.  She  looked 
su  pretty  that  I  was 
not  sorry  that  the 
knot  had  beei. 
badly  tiL-d,  and  thai 
in  our  blissful 
unconsciousness  ol 
our  immediati- 
surroundings,  occa- 
sioned by  a  hot  sun 
and  a  volume  ol 
Tennyson,  we  had 
remained  ignoranl 
of  our  boat's  de- 
fection until  too 
late. 

1  braced  myself  against  the  wall  of 
rock  with  my  shoulders  stooped,  making 
stirrups  of  mv  arms  crooked  at  the 
elbow. 

I  heard  the  frou-frou  ()f  skirts  after  a 
preparatory  whisk.  I  felt  her  weight  upon 
my  back,  and  then,  clambering  upon  mv 
shoulders,  she  caught  the  edge  of  ihe  ledge 
firmly  and  drew  herself  into  safety. 

I  looked  up  with  relief.  Her  weight  had 
been  a  certain  strain,  for  I  had  to  steady 
myself  against  the  rock  w  ith  my  head.  She 
iras  (See  feet  seven  inches  in  height,  and 


Nature   had  been  in  no  grudging  spirit 
uhen  she  made  her. 

^lay  was  lying  full  length  on  the  ledge, 
breathless. 

"  1  am  quite  safe  now  ?  "  she  asked. 
■'Quite." 

Suddenly  a   thought   struck    her.     She 
leaned  forward  anxiously. 
■'You  ought  to  come  up  too,"  she  said. 
"  Yes," 

"  How  are  you  going  lo  manage  it  ?  " 
'•  I  don't  know," 
1  said  slowly. 

There  wa.s  an 
impressive  pause 
for  a  few  moments. 
'■  Dick,  it  was 
brutal  of  me  not 
to  think  of  that.  1 
shall  come  down ! " 
•'  Don't  be  a 
fool!"  1  said 
roughly, 

I  looked  at  the 

sea.  It  was  coming 

unpleasantly   near. 

If   Maj-  had   only 

been  a  fellow  !  Bat 

she  wasn't,  and  if 

she    had    been  I 

should    not     have 

gone  on  I  with  him, 

a  n  d     V.  e     most 

certainly    shouki 

not  ha\  e  forgotten 

the    boat    through 

reading  Tennyson. 

Besides,  a  man  can 

lie   a   knot.     This 

train     of    thought 

rather    interested    me.      I    sal    down  to 

consider  it. 

Suddenly  May  called  to  me. 

"  I    have  it,   Dick ! "    she  cried    trium- 

phantly. 

"What.'"  1  asked,  getting  up  slowly. 
"An  idea.  Just  under  hero  there  are 
two  or  three  cracks.  They  will  give  you 
foothold,  and  you  can  hang  on  to 
those  tufts  of  gras>.  1  think  they  will 
hold." 

"  Yes.    I  noticed  them,"  I  said.    "They 
ate  wonh  risking,  only  they  won't  help  me 
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niort:  than  two  or  three  feet.  1  can't  pos- 
sibly reach  the  ledge  even  then." 

'■  But  I  have  this,"  she  cried,  dangling 
her  waist-belt  down. 

"  It  is  very  charming — I  always  admired 
it.    But  I  linrdly  see  its  practical  use  now." 

"How  dense  you  are  1  I  will  let  it 
down,  and  when  you  have  climbed  your 
tno  or  three  feet,  you  catch  hold  of  it, 
and  1  will  haul  you  up  until  you  can  reach 
the  edge." 

"You  are  not  strong  enough— it  is 
absurd." 

"Of  course  I  am  strong- enough.  My 
muscles  are  like  iron.     Yovi  will  try  ?  " 

"Certainly  not  1  I  should  drag  you 
over." 

"You  will  try — for  my  sake?"  she 
whispered,  leaning  over  and  looking  into 
my  eyes. 

"  My  dear  May,  I  would  do  anything  for 
you  but  this.  1  should  be  sure  to  pull  you 
down." 

"Then  I  shall  come  down."  She  spoke 
quite  resolutely,  and  I  wa.s  frightened.  '  I 
began  to  temporise. 

"  A  boat  may  come." 

"There  is  none  in  sight." 

"  The  tide  won't  be  up  to  me  for 
another  twenty  minutes." 

"  I  am  going  to  jump." 

"Don't,  JIay.  I -promise  I  will  do  it 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour!"  I  cried  in  an 
agony  of  fear  that  she  should  put  her 
threat  into  execution. 

We  waited  for  the  expiration  of  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  silence,  Jlay  re- 
garding the  hands  of  the  watch  in  her 
bracelet  fixedly. 

"  Now  !  "  she  said. 

I  got  up  slowly  and  began  the  ascent. 
1  found  that  the  tufts  were  fairly  strong. 
1  mounted  the  few  feet  easily,  and  could 
almost  reach  the  ledge. 

"  Catch  holti !  "  May  shouted,  bracing 
herself  for  the  pull, 

I  seized  the  belt,  and  May  pulled  until 
I  was  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ledge. 
Then  I  fell  that  May  was  slackening,  and 
I  knew  that  in  a  moment  I  should  drag 
her  down  ivith  me.  I  heard  the  swish  of 
a  wave  as  it  touched  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
uiuler  me.      Feeling  quickly  against  the 
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tock,  I  found  a  lillle  indentation  in  which 
1  could  rest  one  fool.  Then  I  sprang, 
letting  go  of  the  bell,  and  by  a  chance 
caught  the  ledge  with  my  left  hand.  The 
strain  was  awful.  I  pulled  myself  up 
until  my  nght  hand  was  close  to  the  top  ; 
then  my  left  wrist  gave  out  suddenly.  The 
whole  place  went  black,  but  1  managed  to 
get  a  hold  with  my  right  hand,  and  so 
pulled  myself  up  higher  until  I  was  able  to 
use  my  left  elbow.     After  that  it  was  easy. 

I  lay  some  time  motionless  on  the  ledge. 
May  thought  I  was  out  of  breath,  and  she 
herself  was  exhausted.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  was  doing  my  best  not  to  faint,  for 
some  small  bones  in  my  injured  wrist  were 
evidently  broken. 

"  It  was  a  near  shave  !  "  she  said  at  last. 

I  acquiesced. 

"  It  was  plucky  of  you  to  let  go  then.  I 
should  have  been  over  in  a  moment,"  she 
went  on,  with  a  show  of  admiration. 

"  You  see,  it  was  the  only  way  for  my 

"  People  don't  think  of  that  as  a  rule  in 
such  a  case,"  she  said. 

She  rose,  picking  up  her  waist-belt.  She 
examined  it  curiously. 

"  You  might  buckle  it  on  again,"  she 
said,  with  the  air  of  granting  a  concession. 

I  should  have  been  delighted  a  few 
minutes  before.  As  it  was, -my  left  hand 
was  perfectly  useless. 

"Charmed."  I  said  perfunctorily.  I 
managed  it  very  clumsily,  of  course.  She 
looked  disgusted. 

"You  can  get  it  up  to  the  last  hole," 
she  said. 

I  tried  again.  By  pressing  the  upper 
part  of  my  left  forearm  again.'it  the  belt,  I 
held  it  fairly  firmly  whilst  I  pulled  with 
my  right  hand.  1  couk!  not  negotiate  the 
last  hole,  however. 

She  looked  astonished,  and,  in  mute 
indignation,  fastened  it  herself.  I  sat 
down  abruptly.  The  landscape  had 
developed  an  unpleasant  habit  of  turning 
black,  and  1  knciv  that  I  must  seem  very 

Presently  she  came  and  sat  by  me. 

"Dick,"  she  said,  "I  never  knew  you 
were  so  brave  before.  I  thought  you  were 
always  idle  and  useless." 
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"  So  !  am." 

"  But    to-day    I    have    found 


caress.      She    really  was  ver}-   pretty.     I 
my     began  to  wish  she  had  not  chosen  my  left 
mistake."  side. 

"  I  told  you  you  would  learn  to  appre-         "  Do  you  mind  moving  to  the  other  side, 
ciate  my  merits  one  day,"  I  said  modestly.     May .'"  I  asked. 


'  ef  you  to  tatt  it  Hit  Ihii. 


"  And  regret  that  you  had  spumed  the     she  asked. 


She  looked  up  lo  surprise. 


love  of  a  lifetime." 

"The  sun  will  catch  your  hair  there. 

"I  don't  think  you  can  u 

sc  the  word 

I    like  to  watch    the   effect,"   I   answered 

■  spunied,'  Dick." 

mendaciously.       I    was    feeling    so    faint 

"  There  is  no  other  word  i 

ivhicli  meets 

that   movement    was    impossible    on     my 

the  case,"  I  persisted. 

part. 

"/  didn't  know  you  then. 

Dick,  as  I 

She   laughed.      "  You  ,tn    la/y  !  "    she 

know  you  iioii."     Her  voice  faded  into  a     said,  but  she  obeyed. 
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I  how  men  and  women 
may  be  acquainted  wilh  each  other,  and 
never  know,"  she  went  on  dreamily. 

I  put  my  sound  arm  round  her  waist- 
belt. 

"  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  pity  to 
waste  the. knowledge  now?"  I  whispered. 
*•  It  would  be  so  tedious  to  go  through  it 
all  again  with  another  fellow.  I  have  given 
you  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime."  I  had 
known  her  exactly  three  weeks  and  four 
di<ys. 

"'Dick,"  she  murmured. 

When  a  boat  rescued  us  an  hour  or  so 
later,  we  rather  resented  the  intrusion.  It 
seemed  to  argue  a  want  of  tact  on  their 
part. 

The  tide  had  risen  so  far  that  to  jump 
into  the  boat  was  quite  easy.  I  jumped 
first,  and  turned  to  help  IVlay,  forgetting 
my  wrist,  which,  having  swollen,  was  much 
easier.  Unfortunately,  she  missed  the 
thwart,  and,  lo  save  herself,  caught  the 
injured  wrist  (irmly.  I  uttered  an  in- 
voluntary ciy  and  sat  down  quickly. 

"  What  is  the  matter .-' "  she  asked 
anxiously. 

"  Nothing,"  I  replied  faintly.  "  I  have 
broken  a  couple  of  small  bones  in  my 
wrist — they  are  quite  small." 


She  simply  said  :  "  Ob,  Dick  !  "  but  her 
eyes  shone  witli  an  eloquence  very  pretty. 
I  think  there  were  tears  too,  but  it  was 
growing  dusk. 

We  were  very  happy  while  I  wore  a 
sling,  but  after  that  was  relinquished  we 
quarrelled  frequently. 

One  day  she  came  to  me  with  a  serious 
face. 

."  Dick,  it  is  no  use  going  on  with  it. 
It  wasn't  love,  it  was  admiration,"  she 
said. 

I  looked  at  her  muum fully. 

"You  have  tired  of  me,"  1  said. 

"Yes,  that  is  it,"  she  answered  cheer- 
fully. "  Now,  if  L  loved  you,  I  shouldn't 
tire  of  you,  and  if  I  loved  you,  I  shouldn't 
admire  you,  because — «eil,  because  I 
should  love  you." 

"I  see,"  I  answered. 

"  It  is  so  nice  of  you  to  take  it  like  this. 
1  knew  you  would  be  reasonable.  I  am 
very  sorry  for  you,  because  I  dare  .say  you 
are  very  fond  of  me  in  your  way,  but  it 
can't  be  helped.     So  I  think  wc  had  better 


s  off." 


"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  i  answered 
sorrowfully.  She  gave  me  the  waist-belt 
as  a  memento,  and  our  families  were 
mutually  pleased  at  the  result, 
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THE  principal  difference  I  can  see 
between  a  spider  and  a  man  is 
that  the  spider  isn*t  troubled  with  indi- 
gestion," said  Trellis,  turning  quietly  to 
watch  the  form  of  Marshall  Robinson 
disappearing  in  the  house.  **  They  are 
equally  merciless  concerning  the  kind  of 
creatures  they  catch — and  devour." 

**  Mercy ! "  said  her  sister,  looking 
intently  on  a  bunch  of  cactus  and  thistle 
at  her  feet.  **  I  hope  you  don't  think 
that  of  all  men." 

**  Oh,"  said  Trellis,  "  I  suppose  there 
are  some  very  decent  spiders  that  prey 
onlv  on  noxious  insects.  If  vou  were 
thinking  of  Leo,  why  he 's  a  splendid  sort 
of  girl." 

'*  And  if  I  were  thinking  of  somebody 
else,  you  certainly  wouldn't  call  him  like  a 
spider  ?  " 

"  If  I  didn't,  my  dear  Fanny,  it  would 
only  be  because  1  am  somewhat  un- 
acquainted with  the  habits  of  scorpions 
and  tarantulas,  and  other  monsters.  Classi- 
fication is  always  important." 

**  Trellis !  "  said  Fanny,  **  how  can " 

**  Oh,  don't  get  feverish  now,  wait  till 
the  day  is  cooler,"  said  her  sister,  inter- 
rupting. "What  is  your  spider  doing — 
anything  ?  " 

F'anny  was  glad  to  drop  the  discussion. 
She  leaned  forward  to  obsiTve  a  small 
creature,  mostly  stomach  and  legs,  that 
appeared  to  be  resting  on  the  tip  of  the 
i  actus. 

'*  Why,"  she  answered,  **  he  is  spinning 

out  a  filament  as  glossy  as  silk.      See — it 

is  floating  in  the  air.     You  know  that's 

the  wav  thev  do.     Thev  let  out  a  sort  of 

filni'Cahlc,  and  wait  till  it  comes  in  contact 

nith  something  and  sticks — there,  it  has 

actually  caueht  on  this  thistle— see  I     He 

5>» 


is  making  it  tight — oh,  look ;  he  's  coming 
right  across — how  'cute  !  " 

Absorbed,  she  got  on  her  knees,  in  the 
meagre  snarl  of  grass,  and  failed  to  notice 
that  Trellis  had  arisen  and  glided  to  the 
house.  Entering  a  side-door  that  led  to 
the  kitchen,  the  girl  quickly  made  her 
way  to  the  dining-room,  and  stepped  in 
a  china  -  closet,  a  narrow  place  which 
received  its  light  through  a  swinging 
window,  commanding  a  view  of  a  study. 
Cautiously  opening  this  window  a  trifle, 
she  observed  the  figure  of  a  man,  Mr. 
Robinson,  in  fact,  standing  before  an 
open  desk,  his  back  nearly  toward  her, 
cleverlv  forcing  a  drawer  with  a  knife. 

As  the  receptacle  slipped  from  its  place, 
he  shot  a  furtive  glance  about  the  room. 
Then  he  sat  in  a  near-by  chair  and  took 
from  the  drawer  a  lump  of  rock.  A  low 
exclamation  broke  from  his  lips.  The 
rock  was  ore,  its  surface  sprinkled  with 
flakes  of  gold.  It  had  rested  on  a  paper, 
which  now  he  caught  up  and  unfolded. 
On  the  back  of  this  appeared  the  words — 
**  Notice  of  Location,  Horned  Toad  Gold- 
Mining  Claim." 

An  eager  light  was  burning  in  his  eyes. 
He  glanced  the  paper  over  in  a  moment. 
At  the  bottom  appeared  the  name  Fanny 
Drew.  Robinson  instantly  jerked  a  pencil 
and  note -book  from  his  pocket,  and  began 
to  copy  certain  descriptions  contained  in 
the  notice. 

Trellis  slipped  out  and  away  to  the 
kitchen  ;  and  then  returned,  singing  a 
song  as  sht  wi-nt.  With  a  cat-like  quick- 
ness, Robinson  concealed  ever\'  evidence 
of  his  visit,  and  stepped  from  the  room  to 
the  parlour.  The  girl,  when  she  entered, 
ioutvd  Yutcv  dcvi\AN  ^w^ossed  in  a  book. 
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Natural  His- 
tory, and  got 
so  intensely 
interested  in 
this     that      1 

quite " 

"No  need 
to  apologise," 
the  girl  inter- 
rupted, "  the 
book  is  always 
hard  to  find  "; 
and  she 
picked  it  lip 
fromthc  table. 


weaving  a 


agreed.   "Le 


,  in  tunc  to  sec 
him  putting 
some  spokes 
in        his 

Robinson 
also  knelt  on 
the  grouiid. 
but  iVcIlis 
stood  above 
him,  watching 
his  face.  A 
flush  had 
mounted  to 
her  cheeks, 

flaming  with 
a  touch  of  tire. 
She     pressed 
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a  hand'  above  her  heart,  which  was  beating 
violently. 

•*  See  how  he  does  it  ?  "  Fanny  resomed. 
"Now  he  is  weaving  all  the  spokes 
together  in  the  centre  with  a  tiny  spiral — 
see?  There,  now  he  is  basting  it;  they 
always  do  that — I  mean  they  spin  that 
wide  spiral  three  or  four  times  about  the 
centre,  to  hold  the  strands,  just  as  a 
woman  puts  in  a  basting- thread.  Now 
he  'II  weave  his  permanent  web  in  a  circle 
and  pull  the  bastings  off.  Look  at  him 
now !  " 

**  Very  clever,"  Mr.  Robinson  agreed. 

'*  Oh— what's  that?  Oh  my!"  said 
Fanny.  **  Oh,  it  *s  a  little  bit  of  a  fly 
already — oh,  mercy,  isn't  he  fierce !  " 

A  tiny  fly  had  indeed  become  enmeshed 
in  the  edge  of  the  newly  started  web. 
The  spider  hastened  to  catch  it,  seemed 
to  bite  it  to  sudden  passivity,  and  then 
deliberately  tied  it  down  in  meshes,  twirl- 
ing it  swiftly  about  a  **  spoke  "  of  the  cob- 
web wheel  till  its  wings  and  legs  were 
firmly  secured. 

"  It  makes  me  ill,"  said  Trellis. 

**  Really  ?  "  inquired  the  man'.  "  But 
the  spider  has  earned  it  fairly." 

**  It  does  seem  awful,"  Fanny  confessed. 
"  I  didn't  think  how  dreadful  it  would  be 
to  see  it  so  fierce.  That  pounce  was  really 
horrid.  Oh,  he  is  going  to  leave  it. 
Look  at  that — if  he  hasn't  gone  back  to  his 
weaving ! " 

"  Business  before  pleasure,"  Mr.  Robin- 
son laughed.  "He  reminds  me  that  I 
shall  have  to  saddle  up  and  make  a  start. 
I  had  nearly  forgotten  a  very  important 
engagement." 

Trellis  clasped  her  hands  together.  A 
look  of  anxiety  came  into  her  usually 
audacious  face. 

**  Oh,  you  mustn't  go  now,"  said  Fanny 
quickly.  "  The  heat  is  fairly  baking  the 
countr}'.  These  southern  California  deserts 
are  awful,  really.  You  must  certainly  wait 
till  it  cools,  or — oh,  see  there — another 
fly,  and  such  a  dainty,  pretty,  green - 
winged — see  how  it  struggles  I  " 

Trellis     made    a    sudden     movement, 
caught  the  fluttering  insect  by  the  wings, 
just  as  the  vicious  spider  ran  to  kill  it,  and 
made  it  free. 
"  Why,  Trellis  I   What  are  you  doing?' 


said  her  sister.     "You'll  spoil  his  lovely 
new  web ! " 

"  Spoil  it  ?  Of  course  I  '11  spoil  its 
monstrous  trap  !  "  said  the  girl.  She  lifted 
the  toe  of  a  dainty  boot  with  a  quick, 
impulsive  motion  and  swept  the  web  into 
space.  The  spider  ran  for  its  life,  and 
was  crushed  by  accident  beneath  the 
rocker  of  Fanny's  chair. 

"Trellis!  Oh,  mercy!  Oh,  I  think 
that 's  mean  1  "  cried  the  older  sister. 
"  He  hadn't  done  anything  to  you  ! " 

**  No,"  Miss  Trellis  assented  readily, 
turning  toward  the  house,  **he  only 
snared  one  poor  little  creature.  If  you 
deal  with  monsters  promptly  they  never 
accomplish  much.  An  ounce  of  fore-^ 
stalling  is  worth  a  ton  of  consolation ! " 
Her  eyes  were  blazing  a  challenge  to  the 
man,  but  he  failed  to  see  it  as  he  smiled 
on  Fanny.  "  I  'm  tired  of  menageries," 
concluded  the  girl.     "  I  'm  going  in." 

"  She  *s  a  dear,  sweet  girl,"  said  Fanny, 
by  way  of  apology  ;  **  but,  oh  !  so  head- 
strong." 

**  Nevertheless  she  is  the  sister  of  Miss 
Fanny  Drew,  and  therefore  to  be  admired," 
replied  the  man  caressingly. 

She  looked  up  in  his  face  shyly,  an 
expression  of  pleasure  in  her  eyes.  **  1 
never  know  when  you  are  making  fun," 
she  told  him  deprecatingly.  **  I  hope  you 
reallv  do  like  Trellis."  r 

"  You  cannot  expect  me  to  feel  toward 
her  as  I  do  to  you,"  he  answered.  **I 
should  like  to  think  of  her " 

**  Won't  you  sit  down  again  in  the 
shade,"  she  interrupted,  a  trifle  nervously, 
**  the  sun  is  so  very  warm  ?  " 

**  I  might  have  known  you  would  fence 
to  prevent  me  going  on,"  he  complained. 
•*  You  will  never  let  me  speak,  Fanny." 

She  was  blushing  till  even  her  neck  was 
rosy  with  colour.  Tonng  with  a  blade  of 
grass,  she  looked  away  from  his  steadfast 
gaze. 

**  It  is  onlv  because  I — wish  to — be  sure; 
I — I  mea(n — I  don't  see  how  you  can — care 
for  me — when — when  that  girl  in  Bruno 
writes " 

"Then  you  do   love  me  just  a  little, 

Yaxiwy  \  you.  will  let  me  love  you,  and  tell 

you  1  \o>?^  yo\x,  ^•cax^'sXV'  \vfe  \wk^  ^sut 
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"  Hush '-  "  she  cautioned,  yet  she  gave 
him  a.  look  of  love's  confession  and  a 
pressure  of  the  hand.  She  burned  with 
delight  to  hear  him  murmur  the  words  her 
soul  had  liecn  yearning  to  hear,  and  she 
nodded  with  maidenly  shyness  in  reply 
to  his  eloquent  pleading  that  she  would 
promise  to  become  his  wife. 

She  sighed  pleasantly,  and  smiled  in 
his  face.  "  I — i  don't  know  how  I  dare 
to  feel  so  happy,  [t  seems  as  if  1  could 
sit  here  beside  you  for  ever." 

He  pressed  her  fingers  softly.  "Ah, 
but  that  only  makes  my  luck  the  worse ; 
but  1  will  say  no  more  about  it  at  such 
a  blissful  moment-  Did  you  tell  me  your 
brother  would  return  soon  ?  " 
'  "  Why  no,  I  may  have  said  he  will  not 
be  back  till  nine  to-nighl.  But  please, 
Marshall,"  she  pleaded  prettily,  "  don't  go 
off  now,  in  the  heat.  Wait  a  little.  What 
is  it  you  mean  that  makes  your  luck  bad  ?  " 

"  You  might  not  think  it  anjihing,"  he 
rephed,  studying  her  face  closely.  "  It  is 
only  that  I  have  to  go  away  this  evening, 
at  half-past  eight,  to  catch  the  Bruno 
train,  on  important  work  that  will  doubt- 
less keep  rae  away  for  several  months," 

'■  Marshall !  Why,  you  never  spoke 
of  this  before." 

■'  No  ;  I  always  feared  you  were  utterly 
indifferent." 

"  Indifferent  ?  Oh,  how  could  I  be 
indifferent .'  Why  do  you  go  to  Bruno  ? 
Marshall  dear,  you  aren't  going  there  to 
sec  that — that  woman  who  wrote  that  silly 
letter— not  the  very  day  you  aisk  me  to  be 
your  wife  ?" 

"  No  ;  I  had  quite  forgotten  her  to-day, 
I  have  been  so  happy.  Do  you  think  1 
would  ever  have  shown  you  the  letter  if  I 
had  ever  loved  her  at  all,  or  hadn't  loved  you 
madly  .''  No,  1  have  got  to  go  on  business — 
and  I  wish  I  could  throw  it  all  over." 

"  But— you  might  see  her  there.  She 
said  she  loved  you  —  and  a  woman  who 
loves  a  man " 

"  I  suppose  she  might  see  me,"  he 
admitted.  "  There  is  a  way  we  might  be 
happy  and  safe ;  but  no,  you  would  think 
rae  selfish  if  I  suggested  it  to-day.  I  'd 
better  go  and  do  the  best  1  can  to  avoid  the 
poor  i^rl. " 
.      "Oh,  no:  tell  me,  Marshall,  what  is  llw 


way  .*      Can't    you    trust  me   to    do    my 
share — now  .-'  " 

"I  only  thought  that  if  a  little  wife 
were  waiting  for  me — if  1  had  you  safe, 
my  darling— but  of  course " 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  turning  pale  and  scarlet 
by  turns,  "you  mean  if  we  were — to  be — 
married  to-day — before  you  start- — •" 

"  It  was  only  my  selfish  thought,"  he 
murmured.  "  I  love  you  so  desperately.  But 
I  never  expected  that  any  such  bliss  could 
be  mine.  I  knew  no  woman  would  do  so 
much  for  me.  Of  course  1  don't  count 
that  girl  in  Bruno — her  devotion " 

How  handsome  and  noble  he  looked,  sho 
thought. 

"  Don't,  Marshall,  please,"  she  suddenly 
implored,  placing  her  hand  confidingly  in 
his.  "  I  only — it  took  me  so  by  surprise ; 
but  I  love  you  a  thousand  times  more  than 
that  silly  girl — you  know  1  do — and  there 
isn't  anything  I  wouldn't  do  to  make  us 
both  happy." 

"  It  would  make  us  both  happy,  darling. 
But  perhaps  I  am  too  selfish,  Fanny — and 
I  don't  believe  you  could  really  do  it.  .  .  . 
Of  course  we  could  keep  it  to  ourselves, 
you  know— just  for  the  time  I  'm  gone,  iny 
own  love,  and  then  we  could  have  a  public 
wedding," 

"  Yes,"  she  faltered,  "  I — guess — we — 
might." 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  kissed 
it  fervently.  "  But  you  couldn't  do  so 
much  as  that  for  me,  couKl  you,  sweet- 
heart ? "  His  voice  and  manner  were 
remarkablj'  persuasive. 

"I  could  wear  a  veil,  couldn't  I,  Mar- 
shall ?  "  she  asked  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  Why,  of  course  ;  wear  anything  you 
please.  And  we  could  go  to  the  Justice  of 
the  Peace.  If  you  like  it,  I  will  go  to 
Brunswick  and  get  the  Justice  there." 

"Yes — I  wish  —  you  would.  You^ 
don't  suppose  —  Brother  Conan  would 
mind  very  much  ?  " 

"  Why  no,  how  could  he  ?  And  besides, 
he  needn't  know  anj'thing  about  it,  just  as 
we  said,  till  we  have  it  done  in  public 
later  on." 

"  I— couldn't — do  it,  dearest,"  she  con- 
fessed, "  il  V — S\iti\.— \nNfc  ^o-i  ?*s,   ^vi«. 
WQU't  go  ivcat  VVW. — ^^o\i\»a-« — ■•feas^'Ei*'^ 
vjiU  -yiovi.  "Wats'uaW'i" 
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**  No,  my  darling,  I  promise  you  with 
all  my  heart  I  will  not.  But  I  *ll  have  to 
hurry  if  I'm  going  to  get  back  from 
Brunswick.  IMeet  me  at  eight,  my 
darling — eight  sharp,  at  Bulwer*s  office. 
He 's  away,  and  1  Ve  got  his  keys,  and 
then  we  *11  be  made  the  happiest  couple  in 
the  world.  Good-bye,  Fanny,  darling! 
I  wish  I  dared  to  clasp  you  fast  in  my  arms 
a  second,  you  beautiful,  brave  little  love. 
Is  it  safe  to  risk  just  one  sweet  kiss  ?  " 

She  glanced  toward  the  house  for  a 
sign  of  Trellis,  and  stepped  behind  a  lilac. 
**  (jood-bye  !  **  she  murmured  at  last,  and 
reluctantly  let  him  go.  On  his  way  to 
the  stable  for  his  horse  he  passed  through 
the  house,  looking  for  Trellis.  She  was 
not  in  sight. 

The  girl,  in  fact,  was  not  in  the  ^ouse 
at  all.  She  had  gone  to  her  room  for 
a  moment  only,  long  enough  to  put  on  a 
hat  and  gloves.  Then  she  had  hurried  to 
the  stable,  saddled  her  own  little  broncho, 
and  ridden  directly  to  the  river,  with  its 
fringe  of  willows  and  alders. 

.  For  a  time  she  permitted  the  pony  to 
canter  along  the  bank  of  the  nearly  dried- 
up  stream,  but  where  it  wound  away 
through  a  canon  she  turned  him  abruptly  to 
the  left  and  rode  a  scorching  hill  to  a  dry 
ravine,  where  a  trail  was  beaten  through 
the  rocks  and  brush  on  the  way  to  the 
summit  of  a  pass. 

The  sun,  though  well  begun  on  its  slant 
to  the  western  range,  was  blazing  fiercely. 
From  all  the  earth  was  ascending  visible 
grilled  air.  The  rocks  were  breathing 
hot  upward  gushes.  Here  and  there  a 
lizard  was  changing  glossy  colours  in  the 
•glare.  The  drone  of  locusts  sounded  like 
the  hum  of  a  mechanism  vibrated  by  the 
heat-dynamic. 

Trellis  held  her  hat  above  her  head  to 
get  its  shade  without  its  weight.  The 
broncho  began  to  drip  persi>iration  ;  his 
hoofs  beat  up  a  roasted  dust. 

For  the  two  remaining  hours  in  wliich 

the   sun    completed    the    baking    of    the 

countr}-.   Trellis   permitted   the   horse    to 

rest   in  every  apology  for  shade.     When 

the  red-hot  orb  had  seemed  to  melt  its 

way  down  into    the    mountains,    like    a 

flowing  coin    burning  its   way  edgewise 

wto  wax,  she  urged  the  animal  to  gaWop 


along  a  road  they  had  reached,  and  came 
in  forty  minutes  to  a  bend  of  the  river  she 
had  quitted  long  before.  Half  a  mile 
further  up  she  arrived  at  the  site  of  a 
newly  erected  building,  about  which  a 
tangle  of  machinery  was  lying.  From 
within  came  a  steady  clangour  of  hammer- 
ing— the  birth-sounds  of  a  five-stamp 
quartz-mill  coming  into  being. 

The  girl  rode  at  once  to  the  door,  and 
knocked  on  it  lustily.  There  was  no 
response,  and  she  tried  again.  The 
hammering  ceased. 

**  Come  in,"  called  a  voice. 

Her  throat  was  too  parched  for  her  to 
call  aloud  in  reply.  She  waited,  and  a 
voice  said — 

**  Frank,  go  and  see  who  it  is.  Only 
hurry  ;  I  can't  hold  this  up  for  ever." 

A  dusty  mechanic  opened  the  door  and 
squinted.  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "  said  he. 
**  Oh.  I  reckon " 

•*  Kindly  tell  Mr.  Rust  Miss  Drew 
would  like  to  see  him,"  said  Trellis. 
**  And  I  'd  like  a  drink  of  water." 

The  man  inside  let  drop  a  heavy  piece 
of  iron  he  had  laboured  to  hold  in  place, 
snatched  up  a  can  of  water  with  a  cup,  and 
hastened  forth. 

He  was  not  so  handsome  as  Robinson, 
but  his  face  was  strong,  his  eyes  steady, 
his  smile  frank  and  boyish.  **  Why, 
Trellis — Miss  Drew  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I 
didn't  expect  such  an  honour  on  a  day  like 
this." 

Slie  took  the  cup  he  held  up  brhnming, 
and  drained  it,  and  held  it  out  for  a  new 
supply  and  drained  it  again. 

**  Ver)'  kind  of  you  not  to  expect  too 
much,"  she  said.  **  The  truth  is,  it  isn't 
an  honour  at  all.  I  wan't  you  to  do  me  a 
favour." 

**  1  call  that  an  honour,"  he  told  her, 
smiling  gaily  up  in  her  face,  **  even  if  you 
wish  me  to  go  to  a  hotter  place  than  this." 

**  I  want  you  to  go  to  Conan's  new 
mine,  the  Horned  Toad,  over  beyond  the 
White  Mule  Pass,  right  away,  and  warn 
him  to  hurry  home  to  record  his  location 
notice.  I  *ve  hurried  all  I  could,  for  I  *m 
afraid  a  horrible  human  spider  is  weaving 
a  web  to  catch  him  napping." 
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"Yciu  haven't  time  to  listen,"  intt-r- 
roplcd  the  girl,  "'  But  you'll  surely  be  iu 
time  to  meet  Conan  coming  through  ihe 
pass  if  you  huriy.  He  said  if  he  couhln't 
be  sure  of  getting  home  by  nine  he  would 
Slay  all  night  at  Scott's,  and  not  return  till 
to-morrow  night ;  and  he  mustn't  think  of 
Slaying :  he  must  gallop  home  at  once ! 

Oh,  Leo,  if  you  'II  only  do  that  for  mL- " 

He  waited  expectantly 
a  second.  "  Do  it  ?  Of 
course  I  will.  I  won't  even 
wait  to  saddle ! " 

"Thank  you.  Ij.o;  1 
knew  you  would,"  and  she 
bcM  out  her  hand.  "  Vou 
are  always  so  kind — Idon'i 
deserve  it,  I  know.  I  'm 
always  mean,  but  I  really 

like 1  must  start  right 

'back,  it  will  soon  be  getting 
dark." 

Rust  was  looking  at  Hit 
jfeaminglv.  t-lling  his  siory 
of  devotion  dumbly,  long- 
ing to  know  what  his  real 
position  uas  in  the  heart 
of  this  impulsive  girl  mI 
tfae  mountains. 

"Good-bye."  she  addcil, 
tttrning  her  horse's  head. 
*"  Good-bye.  Leo." 

"(jood-bye,  Trellis."  he 

I     aDsnrcred.  and  ulien  in  her 

L  look  crept  a  wi!itful  confes- 

r  uon,  to  meet  his  own.  and 

r  the  blushed  and  gallope<l 
off.  he  ran  like  a  madman 
tothmw  his  arms  about  his 
bone'*  nrctc.  and  hugged 
the  creature  insanely.  He 
the  nntm.1l  then, 
airay. 

The  girl  was  fagged  by  the  htat  and 
ride,  and  was  therefore  glad  to  content  her- 
self with  the  longer  road  and  trail  which 
panlleled  the  river,  instead  of  re-crossing 
the  mouniains.  She  had  galloped  socnc- 
thing  more  than  a  mile  when  her  horse 
abruptly  stumbled,  halted,  and  began  to 

I    limp,  making  at  every  step  a  complaint  ot 

I  pain.     Storting  him  at  once,  she  slipped 

I  irom  her  saddle  and  raised  a  hoof  he  was 

t  iitimg  from  the  santl. 


"  Oh,  poor  Panko,"  she  crooned,  push- 
ing away  a  collection  of  gravel.  "Oh, 
did  he  step  on  a  cruel  stone  }  " 

A  spliiiter  of  shale  had  penetrated 
deeply  in  the  frog  of  the  broncho's  hoof. 
She  could  little  more  than  nip  it  with  lu-r 
thumb  and  finger,  but  she  took  oti'  her 
glove  and  worked  at  it  eamesiiy. 

"  Why  doesn't  a  girl  ever  have  a  knife.-" 


'aulted  astride 
ide    him    rapidly 


she  demanded.  "1  must  get  sifine  «aier, 
anyway,  Panko,  wail  where  you  ;irc.  and 
I  "II  surely  gel  it  out  in  a  minute," 

She  scrambled  down  the  bank  nf  the 
stream,  filled  her  hat  from  a  pmil,  .ind 
clambered  again  lo  the  road.  •■Nuu 
hoist,"  she  said  to  the  pony,  and  ;;euini,' 
his  foot  on  ht-r  knee,  quickly  w;ishi'd  it 
clear  ot  all  but  the  splinter.  Graspinu  this 
again,  she  worktd  at  it,  twisted,  pushed  it 
Uick  and  forth,  and  at  la«  got  it  out. 
Then  she  pulled  some  leaves  frotii  a. 
wiWiiw,  VK^cA  \Xv<cm  Wv  \ive\AwAi.  ^-^.v  -^'^^ 
oozing  ioTt\\,  at»-\  vi*«v^Ti\>:m«N'i'\^^->'-'''^^'^'=-^ 
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petticoat  about  the  whole  foot,  mounted 
and  resumed  the  journey. 

This  incident  had  taken  more  than  half 
an  hour,  and  now  she  felt  obliged  to  walk 
the  pony,  as  he  still  went  lame  on  the  foot. 
The  twilight  went.  The  night  was  as  dark 
as  possible  with  so  brilliant  a  canopy  of 
stars.  At  nine  o*clock  she  was  still  four 
miles  from  home. 

Except  for  the  gurgle  and  splash  of  the 
stream  in  its  bed  of  rocks,  there  had  been 
no  sound  till  a  pair  of  coyotes  on  the  hill 
set  up  a  barking,  yelling,  and  howling  that 
sounded  like  a  pack  of  forty.  The  girl  was 
unalarmed,  even  when  an  owl  lent  his  hoot 
to  the  echoes  in  the  canon.  Yet  fifteen 
minutes  later  a  scream  came  cutting  through 
the  air  that  made  her  flesh  creep  and  chill. 

She  halted  the  pony,  undecided  what 
to  do.  The  shriek  was  repeated.  It 
made  her  start,  it  pierced  the  air  so  keenly. 

"  Help  I  Help  !  " 

Trellis  suddenly  knew  the  cry  was  a 
woman's.  It  came  from  the  hill,  not  far 
above  the  road.  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  she  turned  the  broncho  up 
the  slope  and  urged  him  forward.  He 
went  up  like  a  stag. 

Again  and  again  was  the  scream  suc- 
ceeded by  a  shriek.  Trellis  was  guided 
by  it  unerringly.  Presently  loomed  up 
the  jagged  *'dump"  of  a  tunnel,  long 
deserted ;  she  knew  the  place.  Panko 
had  topped  the  pile  in  a  moment.  Too 
anxious  to  be  frightened,  the  girl  at  once 
alighted.  Through  the  semi-darkness  she 
saw  that  the  door  of  the  place  was  closed 
and  a  stone  rolled  up  against  it. 

**  Here — here  !  What  is  it !  **  she  cried, 
in  response  to  the  cries  for  help,  and 
heard  someone  Jiurling  chunks  of  rock 
within  wildly.  With  the  strength  of 
desperation  she  heaved  at  the  boulder 
and  rolled  it  aside.  The  door  burst 
open — the  form  of  a  woman  pitched  for- 
ward headlong,  and  then  from  the  tomb 
shot  a  massive  creature,  gay  and  brist- 
ling— a  catamount,  that  bowled  the  girl 
over  and  bounded  to  the  brush  and  away 
like  a  shell  from  a  cannon. 


doing  ?     Who  are  you  ?     How  did  you 
come  to  be  in  such  an  awful  place  ?  " 

The  woman  was  crying,  leaning  back 
against  the  rocks  where  she  sat ;  her  power, 
even  of  making  a  noise,  collapsed.  Trellis 
knelt  beside  her  and  placed  a  hand  on  her 
arm.     "  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  she  said. 

The  woman  shook  a  negative  weakly. 

"Were  you  trying  to  fight  with  that — 
terrible  brute  ?  " 

Striving  to  rally  her  self-control,  the 
woman  nodded. 

**  You  must  really  get  up  and  leave  this 
place.  I  know  it  must  have  been  frightful, 
but  we  ought  to  get  away.  How  did  you 
happen  to  be  there — do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Its— eyes,*'  sobbed  the  woman  brokenly, 
"jest — like — f — fire — and  I — throwed  all 
the — stones — I — could  git ;  but — it — oh, 
oh,  oh — how — close  it — come  !  " 

Trellis  shuddered  at  the  picture  the 
woman's  abject  fear  impressed  on  her 
mind.  **  Try  to  think  of  something  else,** 
she  urged.  **  We  ought  not  to  stay  here — 
it  might  come  back." 

Every  nerve  in  the  woman  jerKed 
galvanically  at  this  suggestion.  She 
suddenly  staggered  to  her  feet,  and  would 
have  run,  but  the  girl  had  hold  of  her  arm. 

"  Wait,"  she  commanded.  "You  must 
ride." 

"  1 — can't,"  the  other  answered,  stopping 
her  sobs  convulsively,  "  I  can't — ride  on — 
hossback.  Let — me  walk  an' — hold  on  to — 
yer  saddle,  God  bless  you.  Miss." 

"Very  well,"  and  Trellis  mounted.  "Now 
tell  me  how  you  got  in  such  a  place." 

"  I  don't  know — jest.  I  've  only  been 
in  this  country  three  or  four  days.  I  come 
from  Oregon — and  Mai  hasn't  treated  me 
right,  not  a  minute.  An'  to-night  we 
come  up  from  Brunswick,  jest  after  dark, 
and  then,  a  little  bit  after  eight,  Mai 
come  an'  got  me  into  the  buckboard,  an* 
said  we  was  going  up  the  river.  An'  jest 
as  we  got  up  here,  somewheres,  he  grabbed 
me  an'  held  something  strong  against  my 
face',  on  to  a  sponge,  an'  I  tried  for  to  fight» 
^vf  then  I  didn't  know  nothing  till  I  come 
lx>  into  that  terrible  place ;  an'  pretty  soon 


Panko  snorted  in  terror,   but,  fearing  /themeyes--oh,  myGod,  themwas  awfiil!" 
to  run,  stood  still  to  tremble.     **  Oh,  oYv;*/         ^^^^"^'^  ^^'YxfcViis^,  to  whom  this  was 
cried  Trellis,  jumping  to  her  feet  nnhut/       \v?X^''»^3^^^^^*   ^''XX^x^s'V^wwftdassUx 
"What  does  it  mean.?    What  were  you        ^^;BSJ,^TS3«s»•'^^ls»,^^^wi^^^^ 
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"  Mai  Robinson  they  aills  him  jest 
around  here,  but  his  real  name 's  Sncade, 
Mai  Sneade." 

"Mai  Robinson!"  repeated  the  girl. 
"  Mai  Sneade  1  You  don't  mean  Marshall 
Robinson?" 

"  Yes,  that 's  him.  I  mean  the  same 
one.     Mai's  for  short." 

"  Why  —  but  he  isn't  married,  is  he  ? 
You  aren't  his  wife  ?  " 

"Yes  I  be,  though,  I  can't  be  cheated 
out  of  that,  for  I  've  got  my  certify,  an'  he 
ain't  never  found  it,  hunt  as  much  as  he 
wanted,  for  I  seived  it  into  my  corset.  But 
he  can't  have  me  back,  not  again — not  an' 
him  trying  to  kill  n:<;,  I  guess.  If  he  tries 
it  he  better  look  out !  " 

Trellis  felt  that  her  head  was  spinning. 
She  loathed  this  Robinson  with  all  her 
being.  Her  heart  beat  tumultuously,  as 
she  tliought  of  her  sister  permitting  the 
fellow's  attentions.  She  burned  with  new 
anxiety,  thinking  of  the  infamies  he  was 
capable  of  perpetrating  against  themselves. 
What  should  she  do,  she  asked  herself, 
sorely  perplexed.  She  was  not  afraid. 
That  hers  was  the  whip-hand  now  she 
realised  fully.  Riding  along  with  thi.s 
ill-treated  woman  at  her  side,  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  keep  her,  if  possible,  near 
at  hand,  and  then  to  wait. 

"I  didn't  know  he  was  married,"  she 
rcpiied  to  what  the  woman  had  revealed. 
"  But  of  course  he  meant  to  let  you  die, 
the  monster  I  Have  you  any  place  to  go 
to  ?  You  can't  go  to  Brunswick  to-night, 
if  you  ever  go  there  at  all  anymore.  Have 
you  any  friends  in  Pinos  .-'" 

"  No.  I  only  jest  come,  as  I  said.  I 
ain't  got  a  one.  I  reckon  I  ain't  got  none 
in  the  world — he  never  let  me  have  none 
anywheres  'cept  in  Oregon,  when  he  wasn't 
there." 

"  Oh,  I  'm  very  sorry ;  but  you  've  got 
me,  you  know.      I'd    like   to    be    your 

The  woman  fell  to  weeping  again. 
"  Y'  are  a  friend— God  bless  you,"  she 
sobbed,  "  but— I  ain't  got  no— call  to 
ask — you  to  be— my  friend.  If  you'd — 
been  in  that— place  with — them  eyes — 
coining — closer  an'  closer--      " 

"  Oh,  I  know  it  was  awful,  but    I  'd  try 
•^  forget  it  now.     And    I've  got  a  friend 
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quite  near  here  now— a  mile  fi^.n  Pinos— 
who  will  take  you  in,  I  'm  sure  ;  and  there 
are  the  lights,  so  I  wouldn't  cry  any  more. 
We  "II  soon  be  safe." 

CHAPTER  U. 
Trembling  with  vague  apprehension,  and 
yet  thrilling  with  excitement,  Fanny  Drew 
went  at  eight  o'clock  to  the  place  of 
appointment,  veiled  so  heavily  her  sight 
was  dimmed.  Robinson  was  waiting, 
with  a  red-haired,  pig- eyed  individual, 
who  grunted  twice  for  nearly  every  word 
he  uttered.  In  order  to  avoid  exciting' 
attention,  the  curtain  was  drawn  and  a 
candle  only  lighted. 

Robinson  was  eager  with  suppressed 
emotion,  therefore  more  than  ever  hand- 
some and  alert.  He  toyed  with  bis 
long  moustache  nervously.  To  Fanny  it 
seemed  as  if  his  eyes  were  glowing  with 
a  holy  adoration.  She  felt  that  her  hand 
was  fluttering  to  the  flutter  of  her  heart, 
as  she  placed  it  in  that  of  the  man  ami 
murmured  the  answers  to  the  questions, 

"My  darling,"  Robinson  whispered, 
and  kissed  her  roughly  when  thfe  proceed- 
ing was  finished,  "  we  must  hurrj'.  Yon 
mustn't  be  missed ;  and  I  've  got  to  be 
sure  of  my  train.  Here — we  must  sign 
our  marriage  contract,  and  so  forth,  so 
write  your  name  at  the  bottom  of  both  of 
these.     We  want  to  he  regular,  my  love." 

He  produced  two  papers  from  his 
pocket,  carelessly  unfolded  them  partially, 
and  gave  her  the  pen.  She  signed  them 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Justice  took 
her  acknowledgment  —  all  of  which  she 
thought  confusing  but  essential,  and  a. 
part  of  the  ceremony— and  then  receiving 
her  certificate,  she  clung  to  Robinson's 
arm  ami  went  with  him  back  to  her 
home  through  the  darkness.  With  a 
score  of  promises  and  a  fond  adieu  he 
departed. 

That  Trellis  had  not  returned  was  a 
great  relief  to  the  bride.  In  fear  that 
her  nervousness  and  joy  might  betray  her 
secret,  she  wished  to  avoid  her  brother 
and  sister  when  they  should  come,  and 
therefore  went  to  her  room. 

ahead    o^    TTfeXW*.     V^e.  -k-*-^   ^  v^«^-*.f^- 
¥.\\ou\deTed.  maw  sn\^V  'iiwav^^'^'t'^'^'^'^  ^"^^ 
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and  a  strong  black  beard.  To-night  he 
was  dusty  and  weary  as  he  paced  up  and 
down  the  parlour.  Fanny,  from  her  room, 
had  answered  to  his  questions  that  she 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  what  Trellis 
had  done.  He  heard  Panko  coming  to 
the  stable  at  length,  and  went  out  at 
once. 

"Well.  Trelly,  you're  late,"  he  said 
to  the  girl,  taking  the  pony  in  charge. 
"  I  *ve  been  here  nearly  an  hour — began 
to  be  anxious.  What  is  all  this  worry, 
anyway  ?  " 

Trellis  had  decided  to  keep  her  latest 
discovery  to  herself;  she  intended  to 
expose  Mr.  Robinson  alone.  She  told 
her  brother  of  the  stone  her  horse  had 
gotten  in  his  foot,  and  informed  him  of 
what  she  had  witnessed  in  his  study  in 
the  afternoon. 

**  You  know,"  she  concluded,  **  you 
told  me  the  Horned  Toad  was  very  rich ; 
^nd  of  course  youVe  got  the  Magpie 
already,  so  I  thought  it  might  be  easy 
for  this  creature  to  get  a  location  notice 
recorded  first — and  then  you'd  lose  the 
mine,  like  you  did  the  Jolly  Tar." 

'And  that  fellow  had  the  gall  to  look 
in  my  desk,  and  break  it  open  at  that : 
1*11  blow  his  head  full  of  holes,  the 
scoundrel !  Of  course  I  can't  hold  the 
Horned  Toad  and  the  other  at  the  same 
time  myself,  and  1  can't  afford  to  let  either 
one  of  them  go.  The  Magpie  's  got  the 
machinery,  and  the  Toad  is  rich  as  mud. 
A  man  can't  locate  more  than  one,  and 
that's  why  I'm  holding  the  Toad  in 
Fanny's  name.  You  bet  I  '11  record  it  in 
the  morning — the  very  first  thing.  The 
description  wasn't  finished,  quite.  Trelly, 
you  're  a  brick  !  And  Fan 's  all  right,  even 
if  she  hasn't  got  a  heap  of  sense.  I'll 
give  you  the  first  fifty  tons  of  rock  we  take 
out  for  this,  and  she  assays  fifteen  hundred 
to  the  ton.  Go  ahead  in  and  get  some 
grub,  you  must  be  starving." 

He  cared  for  the  horses,  and  locked  the 
stable.     Then  he  stood  bareheaded  out- 
side,  breathing  the   freshening    air    and 
clenching  his  fists.      **  The   sneak  1 "   he 
muttered.      "If   he    got  away  with    the 
Toad  I'd  he  Tuined,      Blast  him,  li  he 
comes  a  game  like  that   I'll  wring  \iis 
neck  I " 


On  the  following  morning  the  notice 
was  duly  recorded ;  the  mine  became  the 
property  of  Fanny  Drew.  As  Conan  left 
the  ofiice  a  Mexican  slouched  away  from 
the  door. 

"  Lopez,  or  I  'm  a  fish  !  "  said  Drew  to 
himself.  "  Must  have  served  his  time.  I 
reckon  he  '11  be  up  to  mischief ;  I  '11  have 
to  watch  him.  If  he  fools  with  me  I'll 
send  him  up  again." 

The  fellow  was  grinning  with  satisfaction. 
He  proceeded  to  the  rear  of  the  ofiice 
where  .the  marriage  had  been  performed 
the  evening  before.  Tapping  on  the  door» 
he  was  quickly  ushered  in  by  Marshall 
Robinson. 

"  Well,"  said  the  latter,  "  any  news  ?  " 

"Mucho  —  plenty,"  said  the  other; 
"  some  bueno,  some  no  bueno." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  Didn't  Drew 
record  his  notice  r  What 's  the  news — 
tell  me  quick !  '* 

"  Drew  made  the  record  all  right.  But 
the  woman — your  wife " 

"  H-s-s-s,  you  fool !  Well,  what  about 
her  ?  " 

*'  The  tunnel  is  open — she  is  gone  !  " 

"Then  you  told  me  a  lie — there's  no 
panther  in  the  place  !  " 

"  You  shall  see  the  track  of  it  yourself — 
fresh,"  replied  the  Mexican,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  "  She  is  not  stay  for  hees 
breakfas'." 

"  Curse  the  luck!  Well,  where  has  she 
gone  ?  Her  tracks — did  you  see  them  ? 
Couldn't  you  track  her — where  she  went.**" 

"  Poco— not  clear.  I  think  she  have 
the  help  of  the  other  woman  on  the  lame 
cayuse." 

"A  woman  on  a  broncho  —  a  lame 
horse  ?     How  do  you  know  ? " 

"  Hees  one  hoof  tied,  you  sabe  ? — make 
the  track  round,  not  mucho  deep." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  have  followed  it 
easy.     Whose  horse  was  it — where  did  it 

.go?" 

"  Can't  find  the  track  in  the  rocks. 
Maybe  go  to  Winnie's,  maybe  not." 

"  Winnie's  ?  The  she-cat !  Why  do 
you  think  a  woman  helped  her  out  ? 

"  Two  womans'  track  in  the  sand.' 

l^o\im^oiv  cutsed  again  roundly.    **  WeU, 
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tell  him  to  please  come  down  here  right 
away,  tell  him  1  sent  you  to  ask  it  as  a 
favour;  hold  on,  though,  he  knows  you 
too  well.  I'll  send  a  boy.  You  git  to 
Winnie's  as  fast  as  you  can.  Watch  there 
and  see  that  she  don't  get  away.  And  if 
anybody  comes  to  see  her,  stand  'em  up 
and  search  'em.  She  may  have  her  cer- 
tiiicate  in  her  clothes.  I  wish  I  'd  cut  'em 
all  to  pieces  !  Be  lively,  now  ;  there 's  a 
thousand  in  it,  Joe,  if  you  keep  her  away. 
I  don't  care  how." 

The  Mexican  drew  his  finger  across  his 
throat,  nodding  his  question. 

"Yes,any- 


heat.  "Yon  don't  know  how  well  you 
sized  him  up.  He  has  woven  a  web  that 
has  caught  your  sister  Fanny,  and  Conan 
too.  It  makes  me  wild;  but  I  didn't  think 
Fanny — I  don't  believe  it 's  true  !  But  I 
came  up  to  get  her,  Conan  wants  her  to 
come  at  once," 

"  Fanny  >  Why  what  has  Fanny  got  to 
do  with  Robinson  ?    What  has  she  done  ?  " 

"  Trellis,  I  don't  believe  a  word  he  says; 
but  he  told  us  they  were  married  last 
night,  and " 

"  Married  I  Fanny  married  to  him — 
that   creature !     Oh,    no  ! "    cried   Trellis. 


i  and  speak 


boy 


inquire 

his    services 

were  needed,  as  well  as  to  si 

with  Trellis. 

Drew  came  forth  to  greet  hi 
delivered  his  message  and  we 

"  Robinson  ? "  said  Conan,  having 
rapidly  recited  the  reason  of  the  warning 
ride  of  Trellis.  "  I  wonder  what  he  's  up 
to  now.  Why  didn't  he  send  me  word 
what  he  wanted,  or  come  himself }  Some 
g:ame,  I  'II  bet.  Come  on,  Leo,  I  'd  like 
to  have  you  go  along." 

They  strode  away  together.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  Rust  returned  alone,  flushed 
with  anger  and  excitement.  As  he  passed 
the  stable  Treiiis  came  out  leading  Panko, 
saddled  for  a  ride. 

"WKy,  Leo,"  She  said,  "I  thought  I 
knew  Lightfoot,  but  her  rider  was  nowhere 
in  sight,  and  I  didn't  know  what  to  think. 
Where  have  you  been  ? " 

"I've  been  down  with  Conan  to  see 
your  human  spider  I "  said  he  with  evident 


/...„j'  ;.«. 


"  It  can't  be  possible — she'd  be  ashamed  1 
She  wouldn't  doit!" 

"But  he  says  she  did,  and  signed  a 
deed  to  all  her  mining  jiroperty  ;  and  he 
claims  that  the  Horned  Toad  is  therefore 
his.  It 's  maddening !  And  now  he  coolly 
demands  either  fifty  thousand  dollars  or 
undisputed  possession  of  the  claim.  And 
I  've  come  up  to  take  her  before  him." 

"Wait!  "  said  the  girl,  her  face  blanching 
with  anger  and  mortification.  "  Fan  always 
liked  him  ;  she  might  have  been  just  silly 
enough  for  that,  but  she  can't  be  married — 
she  can't !     I  can  prove  it's  all  a  trick  I  " 

"A  trick  ?  Why,  how  ?  What  kind  of 
a  trick  ?  " 

Treiiis  was  grasping  her  saddle  to 
mount.  "  Can't  stop  to  explain,"  she 
quickly  replied;  "but  I'll  prove  it — I'll 
spoil  his  game.     I'll  bca."!.  Vi^ti  'ss.  ^<&*«si. 

neat  Yvei  ^^\  •wovx— '«a&  ■oS^  -i«*  ■*5^*^:f*-^ 
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coming  from   Winnie's.      The    wretch — 
the  miserable  sneak !  " 

**  But,  Trellis " 

She  heard  no  more.  Cutting  at  Panko 
sharply  with  her  whip,  she  dashed  away 
at  a  lively  speed. 

Mexican  Joe,  concealed  in  a  growth  of 
alders  commanding  a  view  of  the  Winnie 
place,  beheld  the  girl  come  racing  along 
through  the  brush  and  trees  around  the 
hill  from  Pinos,  and  he  grinned  malig- 
nantly. No  sooner  had  Panko  halted  than 
the  keen-eved  ^Mexican  noted  he  was 
slightly  lame.  lie  knew  Trellis  Drew 
verv  well,  and  knew  now  that  she  it  was 
who  had  liberated  Robinson's  wife. 

**  Mucho  hurry,"  he  chuckled,  and 
tightened  his  cinch  and  got  astride  his 
horse  in  readiness. 

Presently  Trellis  emerged,  something 
clutched  in  her  hand.  Tlu?  woman  she 
had  found  in  the  tunnel  came  to  the  door. 
"  I)on*t  ye  lose  it/*  she  called,  as  Trellis 
mounted.     **  I  ain't  got  nothing  but  thai." 

The  girl  merely  waved  an  assurance. 
Panko  started  on  a  keen  run. 

'*  Now,  Meester  Drew,"  muttered  Joe, 
**  my  turn.     He  is  come  to  pay  you  back." 

He  struck  through  the  brush  and  rocks 
at  a  break-neck  sj)eed,  and  then  swung 
about  to  cut  across  the  route  by  which 
Trellis  was  llvinL^ 

In  K'ss  than  tour  minutes  he  intersected 
the  road,  but  l)eliiiKl  the  girl.  He  dug  in 
his  spurs,  and  lashed  right  and  left  with 
his  quirt.  His  horse  was  small,  but  a 
bundle  of  sinew.  He  seemetl  to  llatten 
down  as  he  beat  out  a  rapid  tattoo  with 
his  pounding  hoots. 

Above  the  noise  of  Panko' s  feet  the 
girl  abruj)tly  heard  the  horse  behind. 
She  turned  in  the  saddle. 

**  Lo|»ez  !  "  she  cried  in  alarm.  **  Oh, 
Panko!  Panko!  run  —  faster — faster — 
faster!  Oh,  run  if  V(Hi  love  me — run  for 
your  life !  " 

The  pony  seemed  to  comprelund.      He 

bunched  all  up  in  his  short,  tjuick  leaps  ; 

he  threw  out  his  nose  ;  his  ears  were  back. 

And   Trellis,    leaning    forward,    her    hair 

undone,  her  hat  gone  flying,  clutched  at  the 

paper  she  was  holding,  and  wooed  from  the 

horse  the  toiltnost  effort  he  could  make. 

':\'^^i}^  ^Jfcjcican  was  riding  faster,    lie 


began  to  yell.  There  was  half  a  mile  in 
which  to  catch  her  before  they  should 
turn  and  be  in  sight  of  town. 

The  sun  had  been  hot  for  an  hour.  It 
was  blistering  now,  and  the  road  seemed 
a  dazzling,  white-hot  streak  of  flying  dust. 

*•  Panko !  Panko  I  Panko  I "  ur^  the 
girl. 

Her  pony  was  working  like  mad.  His 
strokes  were  as  quick  as  the  flap  of  a  wing. 
The  race  became  more  even  for  a  moment. 
Suddenly  Panko  began  to  go  lame  in  his 
wounded  foot.  The  Mexican  yelled  with 
delight ;  he  knew  he  would  catch  her  now 
in  half  a  minute.  He  came  with  the 
speeil   of  a  flood. 

Panko  bent  to  accomplish  his  utmost 
It  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
Pinos.  With  every  fibre  of  her  being 
Trellis  breathed  and  **  felt "  for  speed. 
The  j)ony*s  leg,  as  well  as  his  hoof,  began 
to  be  bad.  On  the  plucky  broncho  sped. 
The  man  behind  made  no  further  sound 
( )nly  the  ominous  rh}'thm  of  that  swift 
tattoo  came  crawling,  crawling  up. 

One  despairing  look  the  girl 
behind.  The .  grinning,  devilish  face 
less  than  fifteen  feet  away.  With  a  sudden 
determination,  bom  of  the  hopeleil 
moment.  Trellis  jerked  her  pony  aside  and 
sto|)ped  him  on  a  jolt.  Wildly  the  Mexican 
dashed  ahead.  A  knife  in  his  hand 
gleamed  brightly  in  the  sun.  She  si^nuig 
the  butt  of  her  whip  at  the  length  of  her 
arm.  It  caught  the  fellow  squarely  across 
the  eyes,  a  sounding  thump. 

Unseen  by  either,  a  horseman  galloped 
hotly  down  from  the  near-by  hill,  on  f 
cut-off  trail. 

With  a  yelling  curse  the  Mexican  tumei 
and  dashed  upon  the  girl  in  furj*.  The 
knife  leaped  aloft,  the  coming  horseman 
shouted  suddenly,  the  horses  shied  apart 
Lopez  made  a  lunge  and  clutched  the  bit 
of  Panko's  bridle.  He  leaned  to  .strike. 
A  sharp  report  came  punching  in  the 
air,  and  the  Mexican  reeled.  He  toppled 
from  his  seat  and  [)itched  to  the  ground, 
a  foot  still  hekl  in  a  stirrup.  His  horse 
dashe<l  madly  away  across  the  rocks, 
dragged  and  thrashed  him  a  hundred  yards 
and  kicked  him  loose. 

"  0V\,  I.CO,  Leo  I "  cried  Trellis      •*  Oh, 
\vovr  Ol\<\  yowVvBLVV'i^  ^'^  covsxvi"*    ViV^O^.^ 
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The  weapon  fell  to  Ike  floor  htm-ily. 
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he  was  frightful !  Oh,  I  don't  know  what 
it  means  !  "  and  she  pressed  her  hand  to 
her  heart  and  swayed  till  she  nearly  fell. 
His  horse  was  beside  her  in  an  instant. 
He  caught  her  firmly,  and  steadied  her  up 
in  her  saddle. 

"I  ought  to  have  gone — I  shouldn't 
have  let  you  go  !  "  he  exclaimed  reproach- 
fully. •*  How  did  it  happen  ?  What  was 
the  matter  }  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  she  answered, 
pulling  herself  together.  "I  only  realised 
suddenly  he  was  running  me  down,  and 
we  tried  to  beat  him,  but  Panko  is  lame. 
Oh,  dear,  how  awful  he  looked !  It  *s 
that  terrible  Lopez  that  Conan  sent  to 
prison — I  suppose  he  was  after  revenge," 
and  she  shuddered.  **  Oh,  Leo,  start 
ahead — we  've  got  to  hurry  ;  I  *m  all  right, 
dear,  and  we  mustn't  lose  a  moment.  Is 
Fanny  there  }  " 

••  No,"  said  Rust,  "  I  haven't  told  her 
yet." 

*'  Well,  please   hurry,  then.     Leo — oh, 

Leo  dear,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  vou But 

please  go  ahead — I  want  it  all  over.  I  11 
meet  you  at  the  place." 

Leo  bent  to  kiss  her  hand,  and  then  iie 
rode  away  reluctantly,  and  with  many  a 
backward  look,  as  she  walked  her  horse 
up  the  trail,  and  out  of  view. 

For  half  an  hour  Conan  Drew  had 
waited  in  the  oflice,  where  Robinson  was 
sitting,  calmly  observing  him  striding  up 
and  down  the  room.  He  looked  from  the 
window  repeatedly,  but  calmed  himself  ' 
when  at  length  the  voices  of  Fanny  and 
Rust  were  heard  as  the  two  approached. 
H'e  looked  disdainfullv  at  Robinson,  who 
smiled  in  easy  triumph. 

Rust  came  in  ahead,  then  Fannv. 

**0h — why,  Marshall!"  she  cried  in 
aifiazement,  **  I  thought  you  had  gone 
to ^" 

"  Business  first,"  .saiti  the  man.  **  Your 
brother  doesn't  believe  we  were  married 
last  evening." 

"  Did  you  marrv  this  infamous 
scoundrel  .'*"  demanded  her  brother.  **  Is 
he  telling  the  truth  }  " 

"Why,  Conan,  how  dare  you  call  my 
husband  such  a  name?    I— 1  thought — I 
jlidn*t    know    we    were    going    to    tell, 
Marshall — not  so  soon.** 


Robinson  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
*'  She  doesn't  deny  it,  you  see." 

Drew  groaned.  Fanny  looked  from  one 
to  another,  bewildered. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Robinson,  "  I 
can't  fool  away  all  day.  Will  you  pay  me 
the  money,  or  shall  I  take  the  mine  r  " 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  pleaded 
Fanny. 

**  It  means  that  you  have  been  a  weak, 
silly  thing,"  said  her  brother.  **  It  means 
this  brute  here  got  you  to  marry  him  only 
to  rob  me,  and  you've  signed  away  the 
Hortied  Toad  claim  ;  for  like  a  fool  I  let 
you  put  your  name  in  the  notice,  and  now 
this  thief  has  got  your  deed  to  it  all." 

The  girl  stood  aghast.  Trellis  suddenly 
entered  the  room,  flushed  and  angry. 

**Then  you  admit  she  signed  the 
deed,''  said  Robinson,  **and  agree  we 
were  married  all  right,  and  she  is  now 
my  wife  ?  " 

"  No,  we  don't !  "  cried  Trellis ;  "  we 
don't  admit  anything  of  the  kind.  She 
isn't  your  wife,  and  we  '11  send  you  straight 
to  prison ! " 

**  Shut    up,    you  're    nearly    as    big    a 
fool   as  your  sister ! "   sneered  the  man 
**  Don*t    get    too    funny ;    I  've    got    the 
family  pretty  well   in   my   pocket." 

**  Have  you  ?  "  said  Trellis  indignantly, 
and  throwing  back  her  head  in  scorn. 
"  Vou  mean  you  've  got  yourself  all 
tangled  in  your  own  horrid  web^and 
this  paper  will  prove  it!  Sheriflf !  Sheriff! 
Come  right  in  now  and  arrest  this  monster? 
Here  is  the  marriage  certificate  that  belongs 
to  his  other  wife  I  " 

**  You  lie  ! "  cried  Robinson,  and  he 
leaped  to  snatch  the  paper.  The  sheriff 
and  Drew  were  on  him  in  a  second. 

He  jerked  out  a  pistol.  The  sheriff 
beat  it  quickly  down.  Its  bark  came 
suddenly,  but  muffled.  Then  the  wca|)oa 
fell  to  the  floor  heavilv. 

The  scuffle  was  instantly  over.  Robin- 
son sank  against  the  officer,  with  the  bullet 
through  his  body. 

The  silence  that  fell  was  broken,  th« 
women  hurraing  out  and  away.  A  groan 
and  a  curse,  with  the  accent  of  death, 
pursued  them  as  they  ran. 

"Oh,"  cried  Trellis,  **  oh  Fanny,  yiMi 
poor,  silly,  green-winged  fly !  " 
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By  GUIDO   MENASCI, 

7r  u/  ttf  LiirtUa  af  "  C-vc/Una  Ptuti, 


"^HE  literary  physiognomy  of  Gabriele 
d'Annuiizio,    poet,     novelist,    and 
(amatist,  is  now   sufficiently  well  known 
I  Englishmen.     Ever  since  Mekhior  tie 
the    Rer'ue    des    Deux    Mondes 
'  Angled     out     d'Annunzio    as   the    most 
effective  champion  of  the  new  renaissance 
among'  the    Latin    races,    the    cultivated 
world    of  all    countries   has  manifested  a 
great  interest  in  him.       Excellent  trans- 
lations, first  in  French,  then  in  English  * 
and  German,  have  enabled  the  intellectual 
asses  of  Europe  to  form  a  just  idea  of 
s  most  charaaeristic  productions. 
'  Of  his  life  little  enough  need  be  said 
here,  the  object  of  this  paper  being  rather 
to  trace  the  phases  of  the  evolution  of  a 
mind  in  which  all  cultivated  readers  have 
become   interested,    and   to   estimate    his 
,   modern    Italian    and    European 
berature.      Gabriele    d'Anminzio    is   stili 
I  young  man  as  ages  are  reckoned  now- 
adaj's,    having  been  born  in  1863  at  the 
little   town   of    Pescara,    in   the   Abnizzi. 
The  wilds  of  South-East  Italy  are  hardiy 
^^L  favourable    spot    for  the  acquisition  of 
^Hbre    Tuscan,    but    d'Annunzio   had    the 
^^Hvantage  of  being  educated  at  Prato,  in 
"  Tuscany,  and  afterwards  at  the  University 
of  Rome.      Only   one   other  public   fact 
concerning  him  need  be  mentioned ;    in 
1897   he   entered    the    Italian  Parliament 
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as  deputy  for  Ortona  a  Mare.  Here  his 
political  programme  and  literary  reputa- 
tion earned  for  him,  half  in  jest  and  half 
in  earnest,  the  title  of  the  Deputy  for 
Beauty.  Towards  the  end  of  the  session 
he  made  some  sensation  by  passing  from 
the  extreme  Right  to  the  extreme  Left.  He 
stood  for  Florence  in  the  last  elections, 
but  was  not  chosen. 

The  present  generation  was  still  at 
school  when  d'Annunzio,  little  more  than 
a  schoolboy  himself,  startled  the  world 
with  his  first  poems,  and  his  career  has 
been  followed  ever  since  willi  a  greater 
interest  than  has  been  accorded  to  any 
other  modem  Italian  writer.  In  the  twenty 
years  which  have  passed  since  he  first 
began  to  write,  one  chief  characteristic 
seems  to  animate  all  his  work  :  the  singular 
gift  of  divining  what  would  be  the  intel- 
lectual tendency  of  the  morrow  ;  the  power 
of  making  himself  the  echo,  as  it  were, 
of  this  voice  of  the  future.  He  has 
invested  that  voice  with  accents  peculiar 
to  himself — with  a  certain  splendour  and 
nobility  of  utterance,  and  he  has  known 
how  to  impress  upon  the  sentiments 
suggested  to  him  the  fullness  and  sincerity 
of  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  affection. 
From  images  of  beauty  buried  in  the 
oblivion  of  ancient  temples,  and  museums, 
and  pages  of  old  poets,  he  has  drawn  forth 
forms  of  living  beauty,  cunningly  invest- 
ing them  with  the  definite  features  cf 
the  present  day,  and  subtle  phantoms  Hit 
across  his  pages  that  still  await  the  per- 
fection of  the  master-hand  that  shall  give 
them  definite  shape. 

A  rarity  eagerly  sought  by  the  booh- 
hunter  is  the  little  volume  which 
d'Annunzio,  iu  a  fit  of  boyish  enihuaUsm., 
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published  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age 
under  the  pseudonym  of  **  Floro"  (1879). 
They  are  poems  written  at  school  after  a 
feverish  reading  of  Horace  by  a  boy  to 
whom  Carducci  had  come  as  a  revelation. 
There  is  a  powerful  breath  of  youthful- 
ness  in  these  pages ;  it  informs  and 
vivifies  every  strophe,  imparting  fluency 
and  vigour.  So  great  is  this  impetus  that 
the  influence  of  the  classic  is  scarcely 
noticeable,  or,  if  noticed  at  all,  it  is  but 
to  admire  the  harmonious  and  skilful 
blend  of  two  opposite  forms;  if  the 
thought  is  not  new,  the  image  by  which  it 
is  rendered  always  is. 

The  same  characteristics  are  notice- 
able in  **  In  Memoriam"  (1880),  and  more 
especially  in  the  "Canto  Novo"  (1882). 
It  was  a  time  of  intellectual  revival  in 
Italy,  and  the  new  poet  was  hailed  with 
a  chorus  of  praise  in  which  there  was  no 
single  dissentient  voice.  The  following 
year,  however,  saw  a  great  change. 
D*Annunzio  published  his  "  Intermezzo 
di  Rime"  (1883),  and  the  outburst  of 
disapproval  and  hostile  criticism  with 
which  it  was  greeted  recalls  the  storm 
raised  in  England  by  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Swinburne's  **  Poems  and 
Ballads."  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
**  Rime  "  are  frankly  sensuous,  not  to  say 
sensual,  so  much  so  that  a  volume  of 
collected  polemics  on  the  book  is  not 
inaptly  entitled  "Alia  Ricerca  della 
Verecondia"  (A  Quest  for  Decency). 

The  storm  was  still  raging  when,  in  the 
following  year,  d'Annunzio,  in  the  "  Libro 
delle  Vergini "  (1884),  made  his  first  essay 
in  prose.  This  work  and  all  his  writings 
of  the  same  period  show  him  to  be  an 
out-and-out  realist.  He  sees  and  feels, 
and  his  one  preoccupation  is  to  make 
others  see  and  feel  likewise.  Though 
he  is  exclusively  occupied  with  externals, 
with  the  material  beauty  of  the  world,  the 
material  beauty  of  the  human  body,  the 
serene  joy  of  living,  yet  the  master-hand 
is  revealed  in  one  characteristic.  If  he 
still  shows  little  grasp  of  the  inner  soul 
which  animates  all  things,  he  has  repro- 
duced the  world's  physiognomy,  its  beautiful 
aspects,  with  a  plasticity  of  form  and  a 
wealth  of  imagery  that  give  a  complete 


and  living  picture :  he  has  known,  as 
Bourget  says,  how  to  use  words  that  throw 
into  relief  and  bite  with  all  the  intensity 
of  aqua  /brfis.  The  books  which  follow, 
"Giovanni  Episcopo "  (1892)  and  the 
"Trionfo  della  Morte"  (1895),  reveal  a 
study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Guy  de 
Maupassant,  and  point  to  another  aspect 
of  that  realism  which  is  the  chief  con- 
stituting element  in  d'Annunzio's  complex 
temperament. 

In  1889  d'Annunzio  produced  "11 
Piacere,"  the  novel  which  was  effectively 
to  gain  him  the  ear  of  the  great  public. 
It  was  by  no  mere  concatenation  of 
fortuitous  circumstances  that  Bourget's 
"  Le  Disciple  "  appeared  in  the  same  year. 
Robert  Greslou  and  Andrea  SperellL 
d'Ugenta  are  brothers,  offspring  of  the 
same  literary  method  :  the  former  aims  at 
reconstructing  his  ego  according  to  deter- 
minist  doctrines ;  the  latter  is  given  up,  body 
and  soul,  to  artistic  dilettantism,  and  both 
find  at  bottom  bitterness,  disgust,  and 
disillusion.  The  plot  of  "II  Piacere,**^ 
into  which  d'Annunzio  has  woven  so 
much  that  is  beautiful  and  attractive,  is 
of  the  simplest.  Andrea  Sperelli,  like  all 
d'Annunzio's  protagonists,  is  an  abnormal 
character  analysed  and  set  forth  in  masterly 
fashion.  He  describes  himself  as  chame- 
leonic, chimeric,  incoherent,  inconsistent. 
"  Any  attempt  of  mine  at  consistency,"  he 
says,  "  is  vain.  I  must  resign  myself.  My 
law,  in  a  word,  is  nunc.  Let  the  will  of 
law  be  done."  That  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  this  abnormal  creature  can 
interest  us  is  proof  of  d'Annunzio's  con- 
summate art. 

"  II  Trionfo  della  Morte  "  is  in  the  same 
style  of  art,  though  published  at  a  later 
date  ( 1 894).  The  book  is  multiform  in  its 
structure,  and  defies  any  attempt  at  sum- 
marising ;  the  six  parts  into  which  it  is- 
divided  show  the  various  psychological 
phases  by  which  Giorgio  Aurispa  is  led  to 
suicide,  and  the  murder  of  his  mistress, 
Ippolita  Sanzio.  Meanwhile  every  detail, 
even  of  the  most  secondary  character,  is 
used  only  to  add  interest  to  the  protagonist 
who  becomes  almost  the  single  dramatit 
persona.  Inclined  to  suicide  by  heredi* 
tary  tendencies,    Giorgio  Aurispa,    weak 
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of  will,  unbridled  in  his  sensuality,  dis- 
contented with  himself  and  everyboJj- 
else,  seems  to  wreck  his  life  by  the  sheer 
force  of  analysis.  In  vain  does  he  seek  to 
free  himself  from  himself,  in  home  life,  in 
the  company  of  his  mistress,  in  religious 


with  phantasmagoric  rapidity ;  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  visions  of  countries, 
cities,  monuments,  churches,  figures, 
crowds,  are  engraven  on  these  pages 
ivitli  a  genius  that  has  in  it  a  touch 
of  immortality. 


belief — nothing  can  save  him.  Weary 
even  of  his  beloved,  he  gradually  drags 
her  down  from  the  pedestal  on  which  he 
had  placed  her,  and  brutally  insists  that 
she  shall  not  survive  the  wreck  of  his 
hopes.  And  yet  around  this  melancholy 
exhibition  of  weakness  the  author  has 
woven  the  most  delightful  and  richlj 
varied  pictures,  which  succeed  one  another 


D'AnnunKio's  poetic  muse  had  not  been 
idle  in  the  mcanlime.  In  18S7  appeared 
"L'Isotta  Cluttadauro,"  which  was  after- 
wards definitely  embodied  in  "  L'lsotteo 
0  la  Chimera"  (1890).  D'Annunzio  has 
taken  another  step  forward  in  the  evo- 
lution of  his  genius,  and  now  shows  the 
influence  of  a  study  of  some  of  the 
English  nineteenth  -  century    ^qja^,  ^snS.. 
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especially  of  Shelley.  The  poetry  has 
reached  so  high  a  level  as  almost  to 
merit  d'Annunzio*s  own  praise  of  verse  : 
"  Verse  is  everything.  It  can  render 
the  lightest  motions  of  sentiment  and 
of  sensation  ;  it  can  define  the  indefinable 
and  express  the  inexpressible ;  it  can 
embrace  the  illimitable  and  penetrate  the 
abyss;  it  can  put  on  the  dimensions  of 
eternity ;  it  can  pourtray  the  superhuman, 
the  supernatural,  the  super-excellent ;  it 
can  inebriate  like  wine  and  ravish  like 
ecstasy;  it  can  possess  our  intellect,  our 
soul,  our  body,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
in  fine,  it  can  attain  the  absolute." 

As  a  specimen  of  d'Annunzio's  verse 
I  quote  the  following  lines  from  the 
**  Chimera,"  taken  from  Mr.  G.  A.  Greene's 
charming  collection,  **  Italian  Lyrists  of 
To-day"  (1893). 

SADNESS  OF  A  NIGHT  IN  SPRING. 

Great  mother  Earth,  moved  by  the  sunlit  hour, 
In  her  inmost  mind  revolves  the  things  to  be. 
Obscure  and  terrible  is  her  slumbering  power. 

All  shapes  wherewith  the  sacred  midnight  teems, 
Form  but  one  shape  immense  which  none  may  see. 
Composed  in  peace  the  mighty  Mother  dreams. 

Silent,  the  stars  divine  brood  o'er  her  sleep. 
She  breathes  the  breath  of  worlds,  the  breath  of  all : 
And  through  the  night  I  hear  her  bosom  deep 
With  long-drawn  sighs  suspire  and  rise  and  fall. 

Two  years  later  d'Annunzio  comes  before 
us  once  more  with  a  changed  physiognomy 
in  "  (jiovanni  Episcopo  "  and  **  Ulnno- 
cente"  (1892).  The  style  is  simpler,  the 
method  more  vigorous,  the  analysis  more 
than  ever  searching.  The  characters  have 
still  more  life-like  action ;  they  move  in  a 
more  rarefied  atmosphere,  they  are  thrown 
into  stronger  relief,  and  are  more  firmly 
drawn.  The  brief  story  of  **  Giovanni 
Episcopo'*  reads  like  a  shorthand  prices- 
verbal',  it  is  the  story,  simple,  common, 
painful,  of  a  weak  character  worsted  in 
life  by  the  strong.  **  LTnnocente  "  has 
very  recently  been  published  in  an  English 
dress  (1899),  and  therefore  little  enough 
need  be  said  about  it.  If  one  of 
d*Annunzio's  most  powerful  books,  it  is 
certainly  also  one  of  the  most  unpleasant. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  the  least  liking 
for  the  weak  and  sensual  Tullio  Hermil, 
who  contrives  the  death  of  the  unfoitonate 


**  innocente,"  a  child  of  his  wife's  by  her 
lover,  born  in  wedlock.  The  subject 
is  repulsive,  and  rightly  enough  does 
Mr.  Greene  say  that  to  many  minds 
it  will  seem  a  "  crowning  offence." 
But  d'Annunzio*s  genius  has  not  abated 
one  jot,  and  as  a  reverse  to  the  picture, 
Federigo,  Tullio's  brother,  is  manly, 
wholesome,  religious;  while  the  humble, 
patient  peasant,  Giovanni  di  Scordio,  is 
a  masterly  and  wonderful  figure.  Both 
these  characters  suffice  to  show  that 
d'Annimzio  does  not  excel  only  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  abnormal.  In  ** LTnno- 
cente "  and  in  **  Giovanni  Episcopo  "  it  is 
obvious  that  d*Annunzio  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  that  fascinating  stream  of 
ideas  which,  rising  in  Russia,  has  filtered 
into  European  literature,  and  given  new 
life  to  the  romance-writing  of  to-day. 
**  Giovanni  Episcopo "  leaves  the  same 
impression  as  Dostoievsky's  "  Krotkaia." 
In  **  LTnnocente,"  Federigo  and  the 
peasant  Giovanni  are,  in  conception, 
design,  and  colour,  characters  of  a  dis- 
tinctly Tolstoian  hue.  The  great  Russian 
writer  has  had  a  welcome  and  wholesome 
influence  on  the  Italian  novelist  which 
may  bear  yet  more  marked  fruit  in  the 
future. 

More  verse,  harmonious,  rich,  beautiful 
in  form,  sprung  joyously  from  d' Annunzio's 
muse.  The  **  Elegie  Romane  "  appeared 
in  1892.  Rome,  with  its  marvellous 
patrician  villas  and  the  mysterious  avenues 
of  its  noble  gardens,  forms  the  background 
of  these  exquisite  elegiacs.  Refined  in 
the  extreme,  if  at  times  a  little  too  rigidly 
classic,  the  spirit  of  nature  which  they 
breathe  is  perfect.  Every  subtle  shade, 
whether  of  persons  or  things,  whether  of 
the  hour  of  day  or  the  season  of  the  year, 
is  indicated  with  consummate  art ;  the 
voice  of  the  poet  rises  and  falls  with  a 
fine  intensity,  and  leaves  behind  in  our 
hearts,  for  long,  the  vibrations  of  its  echo. 
The  "  Poema  Paradisiaco  "  and  the  "  Odi 
Navali "  followed  hard  upon  one  another 
in  1893.  In  the  former,  the  "poet  once 
more  wanders  with  '  his  mistress  in 
enchanted  gardens,  by  liiiipid  fountains, 
among  white  marble  statues;  but»  besides 
the  language  of  love»  he  hbs  expressed  in' 
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rare  accents  the  tranquil  sadness  of  the 
man  who  feels  that  the  crown  of  his  youth 
b  decaying,  and  on  whose  shoulders  the 
burden  of  life  is  beginning  to  weigh. 
The  volume  of  the  "Paradisaico"  contains 
one  of  d'Annunzio's  most  perfect  gems, 
"  Consolazione,"  the  speech  of  a  long 
absent  and  erring  son  to  his  mother.  It 
breathes  the  perfect  spirit  of  purity  and 
simplicity  of  the  noblest  affection.  It  has 
all  the  sobriety  of  Wordsworth,  but  with  a 


one  of  the. later  English  poets — say  Mr. 
ITiompson,  or  Mr.  Davidson. 

The  "  Odi  Nava!i"are  quite  a  new 
departure.  D'Annunzio  endeavours  to 
transform  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  sea  into  a 
stalwart  modem  epic.  His  muse  speaks 
the  speech  of  a  nation  strong  in  arms, 
invincible  at  sea ;  and  the  hundred  steel 
mouths  of  great  battle-ships  thunder  in 
fine  form  in  the  poet's  verse.  But  these 
odes    have    not     that    perfect  fusion    of 


colour  which  n-as  unknown  to  the  English 
poet.  Once  more  here  is  proof  that 
d'Annunzio  has  no  need  to  rely  upon  the 
abnormal  and  repellent  for  strong  and 
striking  effects — 
Non  pianger  piil.    Totna  it  dUciio  figlio 

A  la  tua  casa.     £  slanco  di  meDtire. 

Vieni  .  .  .  usciamo.  Tempo  d  di  riflorire. 
Troppo  id  bianca  :  il  volto  i  quasi  ua  giglio. 
Vieni  .  .   .  nscumo.      II    giardino    abbandonato 

Serba  ancora  per  noi  quakhe  sentiero. 

Ti  ditd  come  sia  dolce  il   mistero 
Che  veU  certe  cose  del  passato. 

So  nm  the  two  first  stanzas  of  a  poem  that 
I  voold  fain  s«e  rendered  into  English  by 


form  and  meaning  which  distinguishes 
d'Annunzio's  poetry,  and  the  images  and 
metaphors  seem  at  times  strained  and 
artificial. 

With  the  novel  of  "  Le  Vergini  delle 
Rocche"  (iSgs)  we  enter  upon  the  last 
period  of  d'.\nnunzio's  style  and  develop- 
ment. He  is  no  longer  content  with  the 
natural  aspect  of  things  or  habitual  forms 
of  feeling,  but  enters  on  a  new  fantastic 
world  and  depicts  the  most  fascinating 
dream-images.  Not  that  he  does  not 
endeavour  to  give  them  forms  of  real  life- 
He  manifestly  draws  his  inspiration  frotn 
Nietzsche,  to  the  essence  of  wKodAdoctsN^in^ 
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he  has  given  a  highly  artistic  and,  what  is 
more,  an  essentially  Italian  physiognomy. 
The  protagonist  of  the  "Vergini  delle 
Rocche"  is  Claudio  Cantelmo^  a  young 
man,  and  rich,  who  dreams  dreams  of 
realising  the  ideal  of  the  fourth  Rome,* 
if  not  for  himself,  then  for  his  son,  a 
prodigy  of  perfection  as  yet  unborn, 
but  whom  he  already  prefigures  in  his 
dreamy  imagination.  He  goes  in  search 
of  the  woman  worthy  to  be*  the  mother  of 
such  a  son ;  and  the  book  unfolds  the  inci- 
dents of  his  sojourn  in  a  chateau  where 
the  three  virgins,  scions  of  a  broken-down 
noble  house,  live  a  dreary-enough  exist- 
ence. For  a  time  each  one  of  the  virgins 
seems  to  answer  to  Claudio's  ideal,  but  in 
the  end  he  will  have  none  of  them,  and 
abandons  all  three  sisters.  It  would  be 
premature  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on 
this  book,  which  is  the  first  instalment  of 
the  trilogy  of  the  **  Romanzi  del  Giglio." 
In  the  meantime  we  wholly  succumb  to  the 
melody  which  every  page  emits,  and  listen 
to  the  caressing  music  of  d'Annunzio's 
prose,  which  seems  like  a  long  symphony 
calling  up  images  and  creating  dream- 
figures  that  have  both  real  and  ideal  appear- 
ances in  one  and  the  same  embodiment. 

oabriele  d'Annunzio,  whose  artistic 
energy  is  inexhaustible,  has  also  tried  the 
drama.  If  his  plays  have  been  generally 
liked  in  the  reading,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  have  met  with  equal  favour  on 
the  stage.  It  would  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  fault  lies  with  the  public 
or  the  dramatist.  One  thing  against  the 
plays  is  the  monotony  of  the  dialogue. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  care  for  the  two 
"Sogni  delle  Stagioni"  which  have 
hitherto  been  published — the  "  Sogno 
d'un  Mattino  di  Primavera'*  and  the 
"  Sogno  d'un  Tramonto  d'Autunno."  Not 
even  the  pronounced  resemblance  of  these 
plays  to  Maeterlinck's  enables  me  to  admire 
the  subtle  touches  and  bright  flashes  of 
genius  which  it  would  be  impossible  not 
to  find  in  a  work  by  d'Annunzio.  In  the 
"  Citti    Morta,"    although    based    on    a 

*  Italians  are  accustomed  to  say  that  there  have  been 
three  Romes  —  Pagan,  Christian^  and  Italian  Rome, 
tile  last  dating  from  1870.  The  fourth  Rome  is  an  ideal 
Maae,  fuhioned  according  to  the   dreamer's  individual 


sublimely  tragic  subject  taken  from  the 
Greek,  the  action  halts  under  a  dialogue 
which  certainly  has  beauty  to  commend 
it,  and  the  plot  is  submerged  in  the 
rising  and  falling  waves  of  numberless 
artistic  phantasms.  A  similar  judgment 
must  be  pronounced  upon  "La  Gloria" 
(1899):  the  scenes  are  perhaps  more 
tumultuous  and  embroiled,  and  again  the 
whole  attitude  of  the  tragedy  reminds  one 
of  Maeterlinck.  On  the  other  hand, 
d'Annunzio  has  scored  success  of  a  high 
order  with  his  tragedy,  "La  Gioconda" 
(1899),  painful  as  is  the  subject.  The  con- 
ception of  the  play  is  clear,  and  the 
action  developed  with  a  sure  hand.  "  La 
Gioconda "  seems  to  me  a  nearly  perfect 
work,  so  harmoniously  is  the  matter 
blended  with  the  form,  while  aesthetic 
finesses  appear  naturally  and  spontaneously, 
side  by  side  wkh  the  very  depths  of  tragic 
feeling. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Nttam 
Aniologta,  the  oldest  and  most  authori- 
tative of  the  Italian  magazines,  which,  in 
the  hands  of  Maggiorino  Ferraris,  has 
taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  d'Annunzio  has 
once  more  returned  to  poetry  and  given  us 
specimens  of  the  "  Laudi  del  Cielo,  del 
Mare,  della  Terra,  degli  Eroi "  (Praises  of 
the  Heavens,  of  the  Sea,  of  the  Earth,  of 
Heroes),  the  remainder  of  which  are  now 
anxiously  looked  for.  The  form  of  these 
verses  is  new.  The  metre  is  free  and 
obeys  no  rules.  The  rhymes  are  capri- 
ciously interwoven  ;  the  verses  are  of 
irregular  length  and  change,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  law  of  harmony  that  seems 
to  belong  to  the  poetic  scheme  itself. 
Certain  of  these  poems,  such  as  "II 
Silenzio  di  Pisa,"  "  II  Silenzio  di  Ferrara," 
"  Bocca  d'Amo,"  are  so  profoundly 
Italian,  and  so  simple  and  so  pure,  that 
they  might  figure  in  the  selectest  anthology 
at  any  period  of  our  literature. 

D'Annunzio's  last  novel,  "II  Fuoco," 
appeared  during  the  past  year.  It  has 
not  met  with  the  same  favour  as  its 
predecessors.  Most  critics  consider  it  too 
strongly  dominated  by  the  personality  of 
the  author,  which  they  affect  to  see  but 
dimly  veiled  behind  the  character  of  the 
protagonist.      For  myself  I  cannot  find 
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sufficient  praise  lor  those  descriptions  of 
Venetian  scenes  which  form  _  the  back- 
ground of  the  slender  but  psychological 
plot.  It  is  such  pages  as  these  that  make 
me  wish  that  d'Annunzio  would  for  once 
write  a  book  in  which  he  should  speak 
c.v  pro/tsso  of  the  earth,  of  its  beauties,  of 
its  traditions  and  destinies.  A  noble  pre- 
lude to  such  a  book  are  the  two  odes 
which  the  terrible  national  calamity  that 
visited  Italy  last  year  drew  from  the 
poet.  In  the  one  addressing  himself 
to  the — 


he  reminds  him  of  the  great  task  before 
him,  and  in  virile  accents  paints  the 
virtues  of  his  ancestors  and  evokes  the 
long,  sad  journey  of  his  father's  body 
from  Monza  to  the  Pantheon.  In  the 
other  ode— his  very  last — he  writes  of  the 
statue  of  Garibaldi  on  the  Janiculum,  and 
recalls  the  martyrs  of  Italia  irredenla. 
In  both  he  has  truly  expressed  the  reai 
sentiments  of  the  whole  nation. 


And  here  for  the  present  I  take  leave  of 
d'Annunzio.  Of  him  it  may  be  said  that 
his  singular  genius  seems  to  reflect  in  a 
glass  all  the  most  conspicuous  literary 
tendencies  of  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  He  might  be  compared 
to  a  noble  river  whose  waters  have 
been  derived  from  the  greatest  variety  of 
affluents,  but  which,  when  it  has  grown 
great  and  is  nearing  the  ocean,  has 
absorbed  into  one  strong,  clear  current 
all  its  tributarj-  streams.  And  this 
strong  stream  is  essentially  Italian. 
D'Annunzio  is  enamoured  of  the  noble 
traditions  of  his  nation,  and  has  a  cult 
for  the  beautiful  idiom  of  his  fore- 
fathers. A  profound  and  intelligent 
student  of  the  treasures  of  his  language, 
he  has  known  how  to  absorb  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  national  genius, 
so  that  in  his  works  he  has  attained  to 
a  fine  and  memorable  expression  of  what 
the  classic  writers  of  the  past  have  now 
fixed  for  ever  as  the  pure  accents  of  the 
Tuscan  tongue. 
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THE      JUGGINS. 

A    TALE  OF  AN  ALPINE  HOLIDAY. 

By  E.  C  HEATH  HOSKEN, 

Authitr  of  "Broken  Thmub,"  ••  Bnumut  MaiJur,  M.D.,"  "  Fougki  Out  altke  Frmit,"  etc.,  et.: 

1 

HE  was  not  exactly  unpopular^  for  he 
was  a  sort  of  negative  individual, 
and  one  could  not  very  well  actively  dislike 
him.  I  think  we  looked  upon  him  more 
or  less  in  the  form  of  a  joke — an  incarnate 
joke. 

He  was  a  fooL  That  was  about  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it ;  and  if  there  was 
one  thing  above  others  we  hated  most  in 
those  days  it  was  a  fool.  Since  then  I 
have  learnt  that  there  are  worse  things. 

His  name  was  Marmaduke  Jones.  We 
called  him  the  Juggins ;  and  he  did  not 
seem  to  mind  it  an  atom. 

His  people  lived  somewhere  on  the 
Continent,  and  the  Juggins  had  been  bom 
abroad.  More  than  that  we  knew  not,  nor 
cared.  They  had  intended  him  for  the 
Navy,  but  he  never  got  so  far  as  the 
Britannia,  Then  they  sent  him  up  to 
Cambridge.  What  he  did  there  Heaven 
only  knows ;  but  at  the  end  of  his  third 
term  he  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  the 
Army,  and  so  they  sent  him  to  the 
"•Pollards,"  to  read  with  Jumbo.  And 
there  it  was  that  I  first  met  him. 

Old  Jumbo  soon  lost  patience  with  him ; 
and  when  we  found  that  he  could  not  sit 
a  horse,  invariably  smashed  two  clubs  at 
every  eighteen  holes  on  the  links,  slit  the 
cloth  of  our  best  billiard-table,  and  knew 
as  much  of  horse-racing,  polo,  and  cards 
as  he  did  of  the  logarithmic  tables,  we  gave 
him  up. 

Jumbo,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fergus 
Burgoine  is  known  from  Sandhurst  to  the 
Staff  College,  was  an  Army  coach  who 
charged  high  fees,  only  took  six  men  at 
a  time,  and  held  the  biggest  percentage  of 
passes  of  any  man  in  the  kingdom. 


There  were  three  of  us  rieading  with 
him  during  the  summer  vacation — Fogget, 
myself,  and  the  Juggins.  The  other  three 
men  were  down  enjoying  themselves. 

It  was  a  stifling  hot  July  day,  and  I 
was  going  through  some  old  examination- 
papers,  when  the  Colonel  came  and  sat 
down  beside  me. 

"  Fane,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  suggestion 
to  make." 

**  Any  suggestion.  Sir,  will  be  welcome," 
I  said  a  little  wearily.  "  I  don't  think  I 
ever  felt  so  hopelessly  sick  of  work  as  I  do 
just  now.  A  temperature  of  90  degrees  in 
the  shade,  and  no  earthly  prospect  of  a 
rest  until  after  that  examination  in 
December,  Sir  1 " 

"  The  suggestion  I  have  to  make  is 
this.  Fane  •  that  you  three  men  come 
abroad  with  me  for  a  bit  of  a  change.  It 
will  do  us  all  good.  You  can  read  there 
as  well  as  you  can  here,  and  you  '11  swot 
all  the  better." 

For  the  moment  I  did  not  say  anything. 
My  visage  fell. 

**  I  'm  sorry.  Sir,'  I  replied  at  last;  "but 
the  fact  is  I  can't  run  to  it.  Just  now 
I  'm  a  bit  stony.  Sir,  and  the  pater  isn't 
sympathetic." 

"  My  idea  won't  touch  your  pocket," 
said  Jumbo.  **I  want  you  to  consider 
this  in  the  light  of  an  inWtation.  You 
will  be  my  guest — ^you  understand  ? '' 

"  My  dear  Sir  I  "  I  exclaimed.  ' 

"  Not  a  word.  I  invite  you  three  men 
to  come  with  me  to  Switzerland — to  Zer- 
matt.    It 's  high,  and  it  '11  brace  you  up." 

"  You  mean  it,  Sir  ?  "  I  cried  excitedly. 

'Certainly  if  you  take  to  the  idea.  I 
have  spoken  to  you  first  because  you  sit  in 
December.     Fogget  has  another  tenn: 
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and  the  other  man — well,  you  know 
what  I  mean."  He  laughed  softly.  The 
future  of  the  Juggins  had  been  tacitly 
settled  by  us  all.  He  was  the  sort  of  man 
who  would  slack  it  till  he  was  about  thirty, 
then  go  a  waster  into  the  Houssa  Field 
Force,  or  drift  into  some  rotten  Police. 

"  Pack  up  a  few  odds  and  ends,"  con- 
tinned  the  Colonel,  "and  we'll  catch  the 
nine  o'clock  from  Charing  Cross.  We  shall 
get  to  Zermatt  some  time  within  the  next 
day  or  two.  You  '1!  find  it  wonderfully 
pleasant.  I  hear  the  weather  is  perfect. 
Ever  been  to  Switzerland,  Fane  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir,  once.  Took  a  Cook's  Tour 
to  Lucerne." 

"Bah!  Lucerne  is  not  Switzerland! 
You  must  wait  until  you  get  up  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Cervin — in  the  very 
heart  of  the  great  Alps  !  " 

And  so  it  was  arranged,  and  I  left  my 
Greek  and  went  in  search  of  Fogget.  I 
found  him  reading  the  Navy  arid  Army 
and  smoking  a  pipe,  and  the  Juggins 
pouring  over  an  algebraic  equation  which 
reminded  mc  of  my  childhood's  days. 

We  went  up  to  town  in  the  afternoon, 
dined  at  a  little  restaurant  tcloved  of  the 
Colonel,  and  caught  the  Dover  train  at 
nine  from  Charing  Cro.s.s.  Jumbo  ivas 
proudly  radiant,  and  Fogget  and  I  as 
excited  as  we  very  well  could  be.  Even 
the  Juggins's  vacuous  grin  betokened 
satisfaction.  

IL 
T  am  afraid  old  Jumbo  was  grievously 
out  in  his  calculations  when  he  thought 
we  were  going  to  do  much  work  in 
Zeimatt.  For  myself,  I  can  safely  say  I 
never  did  a  stroke  of  genuine  cram  from  the 
moment  I  left  the  Pollards  till  three  weeks 
afterwards,  when  I  returned  there  again. 

And  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  ihings. 
Of  course,  I  used  to  sit  under  the  pines 
with  my  German  Grammar ;  but  it  was  a 
weak  pretence.  How  could  a  man  work 
amidst  such  glorious  surroundings  ^  A 
turquoise-blue  sky  overhead — cloudless, 
clear !  An  atmosphere  that  was  like 
champagne,  that  made  a  man  feel  that 
he  must  be  up  and  doing  something  to 
work  off  some  of  the  superfluous  energy 
I  that   coursed   through   every    fibre   of  his 


being.  Then  the  great  white  snow 
mountains,  scraping  the  azure  sky  and 
glistening  dazzling  white  in  the  sun  I 
They  were  waiting  to  be  climbed. 

We  had  been  there  about  a  week,  and 
had  got  to  know  our  bearings,  to  love  the 
superb  cone  of  the  Matterhom,  to  know  the 
names  of  the  mountains  right  round  from 
the  Rlichabelhomer  to  the  Weisshom. 
We  had  made  all  the  easy  excursions, 
the  mule-path  walks,  and  had  begun  to 
sigh  for  a  real  mountain  ascent — to  get 
up  on  to  the  glaciers  and  the  snows  and 
make  a  genuine  thing  of  it. 

And  we  did. 

I  was  bujmg  some  films  for  ray  Kodak 
at  a  little  ^hop  ni  the  straggling  village 
street  just  by  the  church — both  Fogget 
and  the  Juggms  were  with  me — when, 
turning,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with 
Lester  W  ilde— Lester  Wilde,  of  Jesus. 

We  had  been  at  Charterhouse  together, 
and  he  had  gone  up  to  the  'Varsity  while 
I  had  gone  to  the  Pollards  to  cram  for 

"  Dickie  Faze,  by  all  that 's  wonderful  I  " 
he  cried,  gripping  my  hand.  "  Who  the 
dickens  would  have  expected  to  see  j'ou 
here  }  " 

I  introduced  him  to  Fogget  and  the 
Juggins. 

"  Done  any  climbing  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  've  been  up  the  Gomergrat," 
1  said  prottdlv- 

He  laughed  softly,  and  so  did  the 
Juggins.  Evidentlythey  both  saw  some  joke 
in  the  innocent  remark.  I  felt  hurt,  and  I 
could  see  that  Fogget  looked  puzzled. 

"  The  Gornergrat  ?  "  cried  Wilde  scorn- 
fully.    "  Did  you  go  up  bj-  the  train  f  " 

"  No,  we  climbed  it,"  I  answered. 

He  smiled  again.  It  was  the  smile  of 
a  man  who  was  gently  tolerating  some- 
thing infinitely  beneath  him.  It  was  irri- 
tating in  the  extrsme.  1  did  not  like  il. 
No  man.  likes  to  be  laughed  at. 

"  My  dear  Dickie,  you  don't  call  that 
climbing,  surely.-'"  he  said.  "Why,  it's 
a  mere  walk.  There  are  three  or  four 
palatial  hotels  on  the  way  up  and  a  rail- 
way-station at  the  top.  No,  no,  that's 
not  what  I  mean  by  climbing." 

"  It 's  over  ten  thousand  feel,"  I  said 
meekly,  "awd  ^.Vvc  'j'vi-*  ^.■tc\wOt*; 
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is  superb.  But  you — ^you,  I  suppose,  are 
going  to  tell  us  you  've  just  been  up  the 
Monte  Rosa  or  the  Dent  Blanche  ?  " 

**  No,  I  went  up  both  last  year,"  he 
replied  blandly.  **I  came  over  the 
Theodule  from  Val  Toumanche  yester- 
day— beastly  storm.  I'm  going  up  the 
Matterhorn  on  Friday.  It  *11  be  a  glorious 
scramble.  Peter  Baumann,  my  guide, 
predicts  fine  weather,  and  the  snow  couldn't 
be  in  better  condition." 

"  Fbu — ^you  going  up  f/iaf  ?  "  I  gasped, 
and  I  pointed  up  at  the  monarch  of 
Zermatt — that  wonderful  and  fearful  peak 
of  nearly  15,000  ft.,  rising  sheer,  it  seemed, 
from  the  Hornli  Ridge. 

"  My  dear  Dickie,"  exclaimed  Wilde, 
"you  look  astonished !  Haven't  you  ever 
climbed  a  mountain  ?  " 

I  flushed  hotly. 

**I — I,  well,  I'm  a  little  surprised,"  I 
stammered.  **  Somehow  or  other,  I  look 
upon  those  great  giants  as  a  sort  of  for- 
bidden ground ;  but  I  suppose  you  are 
used  to  them." 

**  Why  don't  you  fellows  come  for  a 
climb  with  me  ?  "  he  cried.  **  You  look 
in  good  condition.  Let 's  go  up  to  the 
Schwarzsee  to  -  morrow,  and  cross  the 
glacier  to  the  Riffelhaus." 

**  By  Jove,  Dick,  let 's  go,"  cried  Fogget. 
"  I  'm  game  !  " 

**  Yes,  man,  you  don't  know  Switzerland 
if  you  stay  down  here  in  the  valleys, 
sweating  up  your  Gomergrats  and  your 
Righis.  I  suppose  you  get  'em  burnt  on 
your  batons— eh  ?  Done  any  glacier  work  ?  " 

**  No,"  I  answered  meekly. 

"  Well,  we  '11  start  on  some  to-morrow  if 
you  like.     Where  are  you  all  staying  ?  " 

**  At  the  Mont  Cervin  with  Jumbo." 

"  Good.  I  'm  at  the  Terminus.  Shall 
we  start  at  five  to-morrow  morning  ?  It  *11 
be  hot,  but  it 's  too  fine  weather  to  miss  a 
scramble  when  there 's  a  chance." 

"Good,"  I  cried.  "Where  shall  we 
meet  ?  " 

"  Outside  your  hotel  at  five  sharp.  Bring 
your  alpenstocks,  and  get  a  few  more  nails 
put  in  your  boots." 

''But  shan't  we  want  a  guide  ? "  asked 
the  Juggins.    "  That  Gomer  Glacier  is  veiy 
much  crevassed,yon  know,  andneitherTaxie 
oor  Fogget  knows  anything  about  it.** 


"  Pooh !  No.  I  know  my  way  about. 
I  '11  bring  rope  and  ice-axe  in  case  we  find 
any  difficulty.  It  '11  be  merely  a  walk  over 
the  ice — no  danger,  and  excellent  practice 
for  the  beginner.  Well,  au  revotr,  you 
chaps." 

Fogget  and  I  were  delighted,  and  we 
parted  from  Lester  Wilde,  who  was  joined 
by  a  bearded,  bronzed  guide,  and  walked 
back  to  the  hotel. 

"  Who  is  that  chap  ?  "  asked  the  Juggins. 
"  He  strikes  me  as  being  very  cocky  about 
his  Alpine  experiences.  You  take  my 
advice,  and  don't  let  him  lead  you  into 
danger." 

"  What  ?  You  aren't  funking  it,  are 
you  ?  "  cried  Fogget.  "  Look  here,  Jones ; 
if  you  don't  want  to  come,  don't !  We 
are  going,  aren't  we.  Fane  ?  Wilde  knows 
what  he's  talking  about.  Anyone  can  see 
that." 

"  I  *11  come  with  you  as  far  as  I  consider 
it  safe,"  said  the  Juggins. 

"That's  beastly  good  of  you,  old  man," 
said  Fogget.  "  Didn't  know  you  were  an 
Alpine  expert." 

And  punctually  the  next  morning,  at  the 
hour  of  five,  we  kept  our  appointment  with 
Lester  Wilde,  the  mountaineer. 

Fogget  and  I  were  in  high  spirits ;  but 
somehow  or  other  the  Juggins  was 
strangely  quiet.  He  looked  a  bit  nervous, 
I  thought,  and  we  joked  him  about  "  old 
womanliness  "  and  funking  it. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  said 
solemnly,  "I  would  just  as  soon  have  a 
guide.  Neither  of  you  chaps  knows  a  bit 
of  climbing  work,  and — well,  there  're  too 
many  accidents  from  foolhardy  expeditions 
with  amateurs." 

"  Well  I  'm  hanged  I  I  never  thought 
you  were  a  coward,  Jones,"  said  Fogget. 

The  Juggins  flushed  hotly  and  bit 
his  lip. 

"I  may  be  a  fool,"  he  said  savagely, 
"but  I'm  hanged  if  I  'm  a  coward  I  Do 
you  think  I  am  thinking  of  myself?  " 

And  then  we  laughed  and  made  things 
smooth  again. 

"Well,  you  fellows!"  cried  Wilde  as 
we  met,  "  now  I  '11  give  you  your  first 
\essoi\  m  isio\ssi\:diTi<&^'dTv^/' 

And  \\\.>X"fe  ^\^  e^VJafcx  qH  ''a^  ^^c^  ^^^b&l 
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III.  Take  my  advice.  Fane,  and  don't  go,"  ho 

said. 

"  Bah,  man,  you  're  a  coward  I " 

"  Maybe,"  said  the  Juggins  quietly, 
"  and  maybe  not  I  Jem  Hills  used  to 
say,  '  Lord  bless  'em,  they  fears  naught, 
accause  they  knows  naught ! ' " 

Wilde  was  piqued. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  men  are  afraid  to 


"I'm  not  going  any  further,"  said  the 
Juggins  with  determination  as,  three  hours 
afterwards,  we  stood  on  the  moraine  of 
the  Fuiggen  Glacier,  and  Wilde  com- 
menced to  rope  us  in  line. 

"What — going  to  funk  it,  going  to  cry 
off?"  we  exclaimed  in  disgust. 

"Just  as  you  like,  only  I'm  not  going 


"  Good-byr,  old  Juggi* 


to  cross  the  ice  and  snow  with  you  inex- 
perienced cha|>s  without  a  guide." 

"  But,  my  dear  Sir,"  exclaimed  LesiiT 
Wilde,  somewhat  hurt,  "  I  know  what  I  'm 
doing.  It's  quite  easy  going— the  crevasses 
are  not  difficult,  and " 

"  \  beg  to  differ,"  said  the  Juggins  quite 
haughtily.  "You  may  be  right;  but  I 
don't  think  it  wise  to  imagine  that,  because 
yoa  may  be  an  excellent  man  on  the  ice, 
tbew  cbaps^  who  have  never  stepped  on  a 
^ader  before  in  tbeii  lives,  are  the  same. 


of  yourself,  d.a. 


come,  wo  'd  belter  j;et  back  and  pn  f<ir  ,i 
walk  in  the  Itelds,  and  have  a  look  at  the 
cows.  I  thought  you  came  out  for  a  little 
practice." 

"  Rot,  Wilde,  of  course  we  are  goini,'. 
/am,  at  any  rate,"  1  cried.  "Let  the  "Id 
funk  go  back,  if  he  wants  to." 

"  And  I  'm  going  too,"  said  l''ogj,'ft. 
"Good-bye,  old  Juggins;  don't  lose  your 
way  back  —  take  care  of  yourself,  dear 
la4\" 
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"  Don't  say  I  did  not  warn  you,  Fane," 
he  said  huskily,  and  then  he  turned  away. 

We  remembered  those  words  after- 
wards— at  any  rate,  I  did. 

It  was  a  glorious  sight  that  we  gazed 
upon.  On  o'ur  right  the  whole  massif  of 
the  jNIatterhom,  in  front  of  us  the  huge 
rock-strewn  Furggen  Glacier  backed  by 
the  glorious  Breithorn  ;  snow  and  blue  ice 
and  a  turquoise  sky. 

Wilde's  intention  was  to  take  us  over 
the  rock-strewn  Furggengletscher,  on  to  thei 
crevassed  Gomergletscher,  across  that  to 
the  Riffelhaus,  and  then  back  to  Zermatt. 
It  was  an  easy  task  for  adepts,  and  it  was 
supposed  to  take  about  four  hours. 

But  we  very  soon  found  that  we  were 
certainly  not  adepts.  Whatever  Wilde's 
powers  might  be,  we  were  hopeless  duffers. 
We  slipped  about  shockingly,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  rope,  both  Fogget  and  I 
would  have  disappeared  down  a  yawning 
crevasse  many  a  time. 

Both  of  us,  to  tell  the  honest  truth, 
were  beginning  to  get  a  little  alarmed.  It 
was  all  so  terrible,  so  different  from  what 
we  had  expected,  and  we  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  old  Juggins  had  not  been 
wise. 

Wilde  laughed  at  us,  and,  I  must  con- 
fess, showed  himself  complete  master  of 
the  situation  until — until  it  happened. 

A  terrible  catastrophe  occurred.  I  shall 
never  quite  know  how  it  came  about.  We 
were  roped  together  as  follows :  Wilde  in 
front  with  his  ice-axe,  cutting  steps  for  us 
when  it  was  necessary,  Fogget  in  the 
middle,  and  myself  last  of  all.  Wilde 
helped  us  over  many  an  awkward  spot. 
Of  his  capacity  and  powers  I  wish  to  say 
nothing  but  praise. 

But  somehow  or  other  Wilde  slipped, 
reeled  backwards,  his  ice-axe  flew  out  of 
his  relaxed   grasp,    and    he   disappeared 
through  a  black,  yawning  slit  in  the  blue 
ice.     It  was  a  huge  schrund,  or  crevasse, 
which  we  were  skirting.      It  was  full/  a 
couple  of  yards  wide  at  this  spot,  and  the 
snow  which  had  bridged  it  here  and  there 
was  unsafe.     It  was  quite  impassable,  and 
we  were  working  around  it  to  get  higher 
up  and  cross  at  a  narrower  place. 
Wilde  fell  the   length  of  the  rope.    1 
Just  heard  a  startled  cry — a  gasp  of  teiioT. 


hardly  a  cry.  Then  I  looked  up  and  saw 
him  plunge  down  into  the  chasm  and 
disappear.  He  fell  the  length  of  the  rope 
between  him  and  Fogget. 

Fogget  was  too  astonished  and  horrified 
to  do  anything.  He  had  been  taken  off 
his  guard.  The  rope  jerked  him  into  the 
air,  and  he,  too,  plunged  headlong  into 
the  chasm  with  a  shrill  cry  of  horror. 

And  I,  hardly  knowing  what  I  did  and 
how  I  did  it,  threw  myself  back  and  braced 
myself  for  the  shock.  It  was  all  the  woA 
of  an  instant  of  time. 

And  the  shock  came — a  terrible  jerk, 
and  I  went  spinning  on  my  back,  and  only 
saved  myself  from  slipping  down  a  narrower 
crevasse  by  clutching  at  a  little  jutting 
serac. 

Then  I  knew  what  had  happened.  The 
rope  had  broken  !  It  had  parted  between 
Fogget  and  me. 

It  was  an  utterly  rotten  rope,  which,  for 
the  purpose  we  used  it,  was  far  worse  than 
useless. 

For  fully  a  minute  I  lay  gaping  up  into 
the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  My  heart  gave 
a  great,  sickening  bound,  and  then  seemed 
to  stand  stone-still  with  an  unutterable 
terror. 

I  was  alone — a/orte^  and  a  few  yards  from 
me  was  that  yawning  schrund,  seeming  to 
sink  down  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth. 

And  Wilde  was  down  there,  and  Foggel 
too  !     They  were  lost ! 

But  I  must  do  something !  I  must  get 
back !     I  must  bring  help  ! 

I  reeled  to  my  feet.  The  ice  seemed  to 
sway  beneath  me  in  a  whirling,  dizzy  haze. 
That  frightened  moment  will  be  engraven 
on  my  heart.  I  can  never  forget  it.  It  was 
awful. 

But  could  I  get  back?  That  was  the 
question. 

I  crept  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  the 
edge  of  the  crevasse,  shivering  and 
trembling,  cold  as  the  ice  itself  with  a 
nameless  terror. 

I  peered  down  into  the  black  deeps.  I 
C9jld  see  nothing — only  a  yawning  crack 
binding  in  blackness.  It  was  a  monster 
schrund,  seemingly  without  bottom. 

\  ^o\i\j&^^  ^sA  TQSf  voioe  soimded  fidut^ 
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//;.■  ->./i-  lui./  parh,!  betzacn  rog: 


Hut  L-vcry  m(jit)i.'iit  !  kni'«-  was  prucioiis.  1  liiui  tlic  scnsr  lo  take  guoJ  slink  of  thi; 

Witli  a  supremo  effort  I  iDiiiroUed  myself,  situalimi,  ami.  iiidei-d.  ilio  great  schruiid. 

Sdniehow  or  other.  Heaven  knew  if  I  which  I  a(U'tv,wOi-7.WM\\vV;\.\-a.\\'tf>i-\v.-a:».'i, 

could  .]n  it  iiUm,;  I  must  ^t  back  to  t\\C  couW  V  vXaKtAx  *v;«:\\^^'i'«^'^>;>X-''^'*'^'^'*'^ 
Schwarzsci-  for  Iil-Iji.  0\\  \\\>:  WuvnW 'Vi-i'i'i- 
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And  how  I  got  back  I  shall  never  know. 
«  As  I  look  back  upon  that  frightful  time, 
it  seems  to  me  like  a  weird  nightmare  of 
horror. 

Slowly,  inch  by  inch,  I  traversed  the 
glacier,  slipping>  falling,  scrambling,  miss- 
ing death  a  dozen  times,  for  I  had  no  ice- 
axe  and  my  biton  was  lost. 

In  less  than  an  hour  I  reached  the 
moraine,  half  dead  and  trembling  like  an 
aspen  leaf,  my  throat  dry,  my  hands  bleeding. 
I  clambered  over  the  debris  and  rocks,  up 
the  rugged  path  to  the  Homli  Ridge. 

And  the  very  first  person  I  met  was  the 
Juggins. 

He  was  lying  full  length  on  the  grassy 
slope  smoking  a  cigarette.  He  did  not 
notice  me  at  first ;  but  when  I  saw  him 
I  shouted  wildly. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  ran  down  to 
meet  me,  stopped  and  stared,  and  then 
blinked  as  if  the  sun  was  too  strong  for 
his  eyes. 

**  My  Heaven,  Fane,  what's  the  matter?  " 
he  whispered  hoarsely.  "  You  alone ! 
Where  are  the  others.  Heaven,  man, 
speak  !     What  is  it  ?  " 

I  clutched  his  wrist,  and  with  my  other 
hand  pointed  wildly  down  to  the  glacier. 

**  They  are  down  there,"  I  cried;  ** down 
in  that  great  crevasse  !  Wilde  slipped, 
dragged  Fogget  after  him,  and — and  the 
rope  broke  and — and — oh,  my  God  !  " 

I  sank  to  a  stone  and  buried  my  face  in 
my  hands  and  sobbed  like  a  hysterical 
woman.  And  then  a  great  black  wave 
seemed  to  sweep  over  me  and  I  must 
have  swooned. 


IV. 
For  I  remember  nothing  more  until  I  woke 
up,  as  it  were,  from  a  deep,  dreamless 
sleep,  and  found  myself  in  a  strange  bed, 
in  a  strange  room,  with  the  Colonel 
sitting  by  my  side  watching  me  anxiously. 

"  Where  am  I  ? "  I  asked  faintly, 
"and — and  what  has  happened.^  I — 
I " 

"  Hush  !  my  boy,  it 's  all  right.  Don't 
get  alarmed.     How  do  you  feel  }  " 

I  sat  bolt -upright  in  bed  and  stared  at 
the  Colonel. 

**  I — I Yes,  my  Heaven,  /  remem- 


"  You  've  been  unconscious  ever  since 
they  brought  you  up  here  yesterday  after- 
noon," said  the  Colonel  softly.  "  This  is* 
the  Schwarzsee  Hotel.  They  sent  down  to 
Zermatt,  and  I  came  up.  But  what  an 
awful  thing!" 

**  I  don't  understand.  What  has  hap- 
pened }  " 

"  You  will  hear  of  it  all  in  good  time,*' 
answered  the  Colonel.  "  You  had  better 
rest  now." 

*'  But  I  can't  1  I  won't !  "•  I  cried.  "  I 
must  know  I " 

**  Well,  it  appears  that  Jones  carried  you 
insensible  into  this  place  about  four  o'clock 
yesterday  afternoon,  sent  a  guide  down  to 
Zermatt  to  tell  me  that  Fogget  and  your 
friend  Wilde  had  met  with  an  accident  on 
the  Corner  Glacier.  Needless  to  say,  I 
was  horribly  alarmed,  and  came  up  here  at 
once.  On  arriving  I  found  you  in  bed, 
attended  by  an  English  doctor  staying 
here,  and  the  proprietor  told  me  that 
Jones,  with  two  guides,  had  gone  down  to 
the  glacier  to  find  the  bodies  of  Fogget 
and  Wilde." 

"Jones  went.?"  I  exclaimed — "the 
Juggins  ?  But  he  was  afraid  to  go  with 
us " 

"My  dear  Fane,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"  you  may  not  know  it,  but  your  despised 
Jones  is  an  experienced  mountaineer,  a 
member  of  three  Alpine  clubs,  and" — 
the  Colonel  choked  down  a  sob — "  and,  by 
gad,  Sir,  he  's  a  brick — he  *s  a  hero  !  " 

"  But  the  others  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  Wait  a  moment.  I  '11  tell  you.  I 
heard  it  from  Louis  Mattenmark,  one  of 
the  guides  who  went  with  him.  They 
got  to  the  schrund,  and  Jones  was  roped 
and  went  down.  He  brought  up  Fogget 
first,  almost  frozen  to  death,  and  mad  with 
fright.  The  guides  say  it  was  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  pieces  of  work  they  have 
ever  seen.  Then  he  went  down  again, 
at  imminent  peril  to  himself,  and  brought 
up  W^ilde,  who  was  quite  insensible — ^they 
thought  dead.  Then  they  brought  the 
two  boys  here,  and  I — well,  Fane,  this  is 
not  a  time  to  blame  you,  but  I  have  had 
a  terrible  time.    Jones  is  a  hero  1 " 

"  Heaven,  and  we  were  all  callinV  bia; 
a  coward  because  he  would  funk  ^ming 
mthusl" 
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"  He  showed  his  wisdom.    He  knew  the     a  little  note  in  his  Swiss  Baedeker  which 
ran  something  like  this — 

"The  Unterer  Hollhom  ascent,  for 
thorough  experts  only,  with  first-class  ^ides. 
Is  attended  with  great  danger.  It  was 
ascended  for  the  first  time  in  July  1 89 — 


danger ! " 

"  But  he  never  told  us ;  we  had  no  idea, 
and " 

"  He  saved  Fogget's  life.  But,  perhaps, 
you  'd  like  to  see  him  ?    He 's  downstairs." 

Five  minutbs  after- 
wards the  Juggins 
entered  the  room. 

He  was  still  smiling 
that    inane    smile    of 

"Well,  Fane,"  -he 
said  carelessly,  "  glad 
to  see  you've  come 
to,  old  man.  You  've 
^ven  us  a  nice  little 
game  —  you  three 
idiots ! " 

I  gripped  his  hand. 
1  could  not  say  any- 
thing. I  think  he 
onderstood.  "Can  you 
forgive  me,  old  man  ?  " 
I  said. 

"  Rot  t  What  have 
I  got  to  forgive  'f  I 
reckon  you  must  have 
Jiad  some  pluck  to 
come  back  by  yourself 
and  give  the  warning. 
You  see,  I  was  brought 
np  in  Switzerland. 
I  *ve  climbed  moun- 
tains ever  since  I  can 
Temember.  But  take 
■my  tip.  Fane,  and 
'don't  trust  cocky 
amateurs  again. 
Wilde  '3  all  right ;  but 
I  fancy  he's  learnt 
a  lesson." 

The    Juggins    was 
transformed.     I  began  to  fear  him.     He 
teemed  a  superior  sort  of  being. 

When  Fogget  and  I  met  again  a  week 
afterwards — for  both  he  and  Wilde  were 
pretty  ill  for  a  few  days — we  said  very 
little ;  but  somehow  or  other  we  dropped 
■"Juggins,"  and  called  Jones  by  his  right 

Wilde    looked    a    bit    sheepish,    too, 
«ffpcdaUy  when  the  Colonel  showed  him 
No.  si^.    March  1901 


The  Colonel  shcrwed  him  a 


by  Mr.  Marmaduke  Jones,  of  Clare  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  Peter  and  Fridolin 
Aufdenblatten  (guides)." 

So  the  Juggins  wasn't  a  fool  at  every- 
thing.    Few  men  are. 

He  got  into  Sandhurst  by  the  skin  of 
his  teeth  and  ultimately  took  the  West 
India  Regiment.  Fogget  failed  and  went 
into  the  Natal  Police,  and  I — well,  tbtf 
doesn't  matter. 


IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  LEA. 

By   HERBERT   W.  TOMPKINS. 

Pkolegrafhs  by  Ckarlrs  J.  Canitr. 


"    A    RIVER   of  England,    rising    near 

±\.     Luton, in  Bedfordshire,  and,  after 

a  course   of  forty  miles,  falling  into  the 

Thames    at    Blackwall."      So    stands    it 


respect  the  cockney  is  wiser  in  his  gener- 
ation than  the  children  of  light.  He 
knows  that  many  a  reach  of  that  river  is 
well   favoured   by  Dame   Nature,  and   is 


written  in  a  gazetteer  now  rendere<l  vener- 
able by  the  lapse  of  time.  The  "  Lea  "  is 
a  name  which  connotes  much  if  it  denotes 
little.  Ramblers  who  know  its  waters 
from  source  to  sea  are  wont  to  smile  at 
those  wiseacres  who  revile  the  East-Ender 
for  his  partiality  for  the  Lea ;  for  in  this 


little  disposed  to  quarrel  with  it  on  the 
score  that  it  flows  not  through  some 
earthly  Paradise  or  El  Dorado.  \\'e  have 
spent  many  Sabbaths  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Lea,  and  if  we  have  not  always  found 
"  the  silence  that  is  on  the  lonely  hills," 
we  have  learned  that  every  stream  has  its 
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charms  as  surely  as  every  cloud  its  silver 
lining. 

Tlie  Valley  of  the  Lea — by  which,  in 
this  article,  we  mean  merely  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  riverside — is  not 
without  a  full  share  of  interest,  historic 
and  antiquarian.  The  burial-places  of  the 
memory  gave  up  their  dead  as  we  lingered 
one  day  last  summer  in  the  okl,  old  town 
of  Waitham  Abbey.  We  took  a  few 
photographs  in  the  morning,  and  rambled 


guidance  he  brought  it  to  his  hunting- 
lodge  in  the  Great  Forest  of  Waitham,  and 
there  built  for  its  reception  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  Many  persons  flocked 
to  such  sacred  precincts,  and  were  cured 
of  their  infirmities,  presumably  by  touching 
the  Holy  Rood,  But  Tofig's  little  church 
stood  only  for  a  brief  while.  On  May  3, 
1060,  four  years  before  the  consecration  of 
Westminster  Abbej-,  Cynesige,  Archbishop 
of  York,  consecrated  the  noble  Waitham 


round  the  neighbourhoo<l  in  the  after- 
noon. The  town  obtained  its  market- 
grant  from  King  Henry  II  I. — long  enough 
ago,  'tis  true,  hut  the  data  for  a  history  of 
Waitham  Abbey  commenced  two  centuries 
before  the  dajs  of  Henry  and  his  Primate, 
Langton. 

At  Leodgarcsburgh,  in  -Somerset,  a 
wondrous  rood,  or  crucifi.t,  was  found  in 
the  days  of  Canute.  Tofig,  a  Danish 
thane  and  standard-bearer,  cherished  a 
pious  desire  to  build  a  church  in  honour 
of  so  efficacious  a  relic.    Under  miraculous 


Minster  which  Earl  Harold  had  built  on 
the  site  of  Tofig's  church  as  a  more  worthy 
tabernacle  for  the  Holy  Rood.  Here,  too, 
Harold  instituted  a  secular  college  under 
the  charge  of  Adclard  of  Li^ge,  which 
subsequently  supported  a  dean  and  twelve 
Augustinian  canons.  After  his  victory  at 
Stamford  Bridge,  and  just  before  he  started 
to  meet  the  Norman  and  his  own  fate  at 
Hastings,  King  Harold  went  down  to 
Waitham  and  knelt  in  prayer  before  the 
Holy  Rood.    There,  as  the  legend  mns. 
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sympathy  with  the 

earthly  monarch 
Harold  went  from 
that  vision  to  his 
death.  Most 
chroniclers  assert 
that  he  was  buried 
near  the  sea  at 
Hastings ;  but  his 
body  was  certainly 
removed  to  ^^'a  It- 
ham     and     laid 

high  altar  in  the 
Abbey.    His  tomb 


dcsi 


about  15+0,  in  thi- 

days      of      Honrv 

Vni.,  and  visitors 

to  Waltham  Abhf  v 

are   now   more    likely   lu    notice    Harold 

Bridge    than    any    ri'lic    of    llio    luckless 

King.     The  present  parish  rliurdi  is  <m 

the  site  of  the  nave  of  ihc  old  .\bbey, 

and,    according  to   some    auihoritics,    is 

actually  a  part  of  the  building  of  Harold. 


Henry  \'I1I.  i,'iaciiiu>ly  bestowed  llic  local 
property  on  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  and 
lames  I.  created  a  grandson  ofSir  Anthony 
liaron  of  Waltham.  Touchstone  or  Hamlet 
might  have  moralised  very  sententiously 
on    the  wagging  of  the  Waltham  world. 


itinc.K,   NKAR 
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"All  houses  IV  he  re  in  men  have  lived  and 

died    are   haunted,"    as   Longfellow   truly 

writes,  and  the  spirits  of  Bishop  Hall  and 

Thomas    Fuller,    both    sometime    curates 

of  Waltham  Abbe)',  were  very  near  us  as 

we  chatted  pleasantly  in  the  street  where 

their   faces    were    often    seen.      Later    in 

the  evening  we  strolled  lo  High  Beach, 

whence  we  looked 

down     upon     the 

town  of  Walthani 

in  the  vale  below. 
They  who  muse 

upon     the     muta- 

bihty     of    earthly 

things    may    find 

much  "matter  for 

a  May  morning " 

in   the    chronicles 

of    Hertford    and 

of  Ware.  ,   'Tis  a 

pleasant    ramble 

from    Broxbourne 

or  Rye  House  to 

Stanstead   Lock 

upon      the      river 

Lea  and  thence  to 

Ware.      To      pen 

paragraphs     to 

prove  how  intimately  Zzaak  Walton  and 

Charles  Lamb  —  who  had  "cousins 
sprinkled  about  in  Hertfordshire" — ^knew 
this  neighbourhood  would  be  a  labonT  of 


love,but  the  theme 
is  well  worn  and 
possibly  "some- 
thing musty."  We 
struck  the  west 
bank  of  the  Lea 
near  Hoddesden 
one  morning,  ere 
the  sun  was  high. 
The  river  mur- 
mured at  its  own 
sweet  will,  remind- 
ing ua  of  Words- 
worth's famous 
sonnet ;  and  as  we 
strolled  idly  to- 
wards Ware,  the 
wings  of  manf 
an  ascending  laric 
quivered  in  the 
blue  and  suggested  a  quotation  from 
Meredith.  John  Gilpin  had  cogent 
reasons  for  not  wishing  to  dine  at  Ware ; 
but  our  wives  were  not  at  Edmonton, 
so  we  enjoyed,  with  easy  consciences,  a 
frugal  repast  within  sight  of  the  bridge 
across  the  Lea.  Ware,  like  Waltham,  owes 
its  market-grant  to  Henry  III.,  who  in  1 154 


STANSTBAD 


gave  this  privilege  to  Robert  de  Quinc}'. 
The  locality  has  yielded  up  its  share  of 
B-otoa-n  leUcs  ftom  time  to  time,  and  if  yon 
\ea,ve  xiift  wi-x^  ^  ftvt  wirfla  -^wi.  -«&.  ckml 
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the  BBcient  Ermine  Street,  which  stretched 

froMWare  through  Buntingford  to Royston. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  ordered 

a  survey  of  his  territory  for  the  purposes 


conspicuous    example   of    the    mutability 

of  earthly  things  ? 

We    rambled    westward    presently,  and 

were  shown  the  site  where  formerly  stood 
a  priory  dedicated 
to  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  once  a  cell 
to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Ebruir  at  Utica, 
in  Normandy.  The 
prior}-  was  founded 
by  a  sister  of  Heniy 
III.     Doubtless  the 


es    of 


HOIIOESIION. 

of  the  Domesday  Hook,  Ware  was  in 
the  possession  of  Hugh  dc  Grcntcmaisnil, 
and  boasted  1 30  inhabitants.  It  became 
the  property  of  Saier  di'  Quincy  in  the 
days  of  King  John,  and  in  the  fifteenth 
centuiy  passed  into  the  hands  of  Warwick 
the  King-maker.  Henry  VH.  gave  it  to 
the  Countess  of 
Richmond ;  then  it 
'was  transferred  to 
Margaret  Plantage- 
TMt,  becoming  at 
length  Crown  land  ; 
Queen  Mar)'  gave 
it  to  Catherine, 
Coontess  of  Hun- 
tingdon, who  in 
-tnni  sold  it  to  a 
Thomas  Fanshawe. 
After  a  long  period 
we  find  the  manor 
■of  Ware  owned  by 
a  rich  brewer.  Sir 
Thomas  Byde, 
whose  heirs  retained 
jt  till  as  late  as 
1846.  Said  we  not 
mil  that  Ware  is  a 


onks 
passed  pleasantly 
enough.  They  might 
"catch  fish  o' 
Fridays"  in  the 
neighbouring  river, 
or  labour  in  their 
patch  of  ground,  or 
pore  over  priceless 
"Legonda  Aurea" 
until  fiction  became 
as  the  oracles  of  God.  Mr.  Heckethora, 
in  his  "London  Memories,"  maintains  that 
the  monks  did  nothing  for  literature,  and 
blames  them  for  turning  classical  parch- 
ments into  palimpsests ;  but  it  is  largely 
through  their  instrumentality  that  manu- 
scripts  were   preserved    at  all.     Of  more 


\1B,Y>  nsjis.  uxs.-nQts>. 
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interest  to  many  is  the  story  of  the  Great 
Bed  of  Ware,  This  colossal  curiosity  was 
long  exhibited  at  the  Crown  Inn;  it  was 


the  greater  half  of  his  own  enviroDmsnt. 

Motit   Ventoux   is   not  to  all  men    what 

it  was  to   Petrarch  ;    many  a  duliard    has 

loitered  in  the 


fo 


St    at 


W^ 


where  Dante 
strayed  in 
deep  thought, 
but  has  met 
no  Florence ; 
manj-  a  man 
has  lived  in  a 


the     hill 


iide. 


t^ 


offered  for  auction  at  the  Saracen's 
in  September  1864,  but  bought  ii 
one  hundred  guineas.  It  is  now,  o 
recently,  at  Rye  House.     Shaks|)ere  r 


to  this  bed  whei 
Toby  Helch  says,  " 
in  thy  sheet  of 
paper,  although 
the  sheet  were 
big  enough  for 
the  bed  of  Ware 
in  England." 

Had  the  bard 
o  f  t  h  e  "  K  X- 
cursion  "    walked 


afternoon  towards 
Hertford,  he 
might  have  ap- 
p  r  o  p  r  i  a  t  e  1  y 
q noted  his  own 
line,  "  I  heard  a 
thousand  blended 
notes."  The  I'ery 
spirit  of  the  songs 
he  sang  was  in 
the  air.  After  all, 
3     man     creates 


■elfth  Night" 
?  many  lies  as  will 


but  has  seen 
no  visions 
comparable  to 
those  seen  in 
that  Apennine 
hermitage  by 
St.  Francis  of 
Assisi.  Beside 

that  afternoon: 
the  birds  sang  melodiouslj-,  but  no  Words- 
worth was  there  to  record  the  fact,  and 
the  poet  is  yet  to  come  who  shall  immor- 
talise the  Valley  of  the  Lea. 

In  the  absence  of  one  who  held  a  brief 
for  poetry  we  sought  out  some  antiquities- 
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of  Hertford.  The  Venerable  Bede  assures 
m  that  the  ton-n  was  once  called  Herud- 
ford,  !>,,  the  red  ford ;  but  certain  Sanon 
chroniclers  spell  it  Hereford — the  ford  of 
the  army.  The  first  council  of  the  English 
Church  was  holden  here  in  673 ;  in  905 
Edward  the  Elder  rebuilt  the  town  and 
erected  a  castle ; 
William  the  Con- 
queror gave  town 
■ad  castle  alike  into 
the  safe  keeping  of 
Veter  de  Valoignes, 
and  the  district 
figures  as  a  borough 
in  the  Domesday 
Book.  Days  of  tur- 
moil followed,  and 
presently  the  Barons 
wrested  Hertford 
from  King  John.  In 
the  days  of  Edward 
III.,  John  II.  of 
Fiance  and  David 
of  Scotland  had  the 
misfortune  to  differ 
from  our  monarch  in 
matters  of  meum  and 


tttum ;  so  they  were  temporarily 
accommodated  with  private  quarters 
in  Hertford  Castle  during  th& 
pleasure  of  his  Flantagenet 
Majesty. 

If,  on  quitting  the  county  town 
of  Hertfordshire  you  stroll  south- 
west for  about  seven  miles  you  will 
find  that  all  footpaths  lead  you  to 
Hatfield  as  surely  as  all  roads  lead 
to  Rome  ;  and  you  will  learn  thai 
in  Hatfield,  as  in  so  many  English 
towns,  the  ecclesiastical  clement  is 
foremost  in  the  story  of  its 
antiquities.  The  Church  of  St. 
Etheldreda  was  founde<l  in  Norman 
times,  and  where  the  home  of  the 
courtly  Cecils  now  stands  stood 
once  the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of 
Kly,  dating  from  early  in  the  twelfth 
century.  It  was  at  Hatfield  that 
Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  first  Primate  of  all 
England,  assembled  the  second 
synod  of  the  English  Church  on 
Sept.  17,  680.  John  the  Precentor,  a 
man  learned  in  ritual  and  music,  who  had 
recently  entered  Wearmouth  Monastery 
at  the  request  of  Benedict  Biscop,  was 
present  at  this  synod,  and  laid  before  the 
bishops  the  canons  of  the  Lateran  Council. 
In  return  for  such  good  offices  a  copy  of 


KVSiHuta  vu^  -wiax.. 
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the   acts   of    the   synod    of  Hatfield  was 

entrusted  to  John  the  Precentor,  who 
undertook  to  hand  it  to  Pope  Agatho. 
John,  however,  died  on  his  way  to  Rome, 
and  «as  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Martin 
at  Tours.  Some  important  acts  were  framed 
by  this  early  synod,  and  the  organisation 
of  the  English  Church  had  from  that  time 
more  complete  continuity.  Hatfield  is 
thus  a  name  of  importance  in  the  annals 
of  England,  but  few  of  its  inhabitants  arc 


village  of  Wheathampstead,  where  Charles 
Lamb  was  introduced  to  the  "  mother  and 
sister  Gladmans"  on  that  day  in  mid  June 
when  he  walked  thither  from  Mackery  End. 
"  in  hearty,  homely,  loving  Hertfordshire." 
Here  the  Lea  winds  alopg  like  a  silver 
thread ;  moor-hens  and  dabchicks  jerk  in 
and  out  among  its  sedges,  and  yearling 
fish  watch  warily  from  under  the  shatiow 
of  the  bank  for  any  luckless  fly  that  alights 
upon  the  water.     Avoid  the  road  if  you 


ed  i 


V  noteworthy 


I  scene  was  once 
illie  Hertfordshire 

to  the  authenticity 


town.  I!y  the  "  local 
be  vdlubiv  instructed 
of  King  'James's  he. 
perplexities  of  the  famous  maze,  the  wide 
hat  worii  i>y  Queen  li.-ss— ,/  /wc  f,',;,u.t 
omni.  At  length,  replete  with  lcgendar>- 
lore  and  surfeited  with  tradition,  you  will 
seek  the  riverside  for  mental  rest. 

Six  miles  of  varied  country ^quiet  wood- 
lands where  the  cushat  rears  her  young, 
and  meadows  where  the   cdrncrake   runs 
unseen — stretches  from   Hatfield    to   ihe 


wish  to  jw,  but  look  to  )our  behaviour 
as  yon  walk  lieside  the  Lea  near  Brocket 
Hall,  or  a  watchful  keeper  may  appear  from 
nowhere  and  hint  that  you  are  trespassing. 
More  than  once  we  ha  veeUidedhisvigilance, 
and  our  stroll  has  seemed  the  sweeter  for 
the  stolen  jirivilege.  Here,  when  the  sun 
is  high  in  the  heavens  and  the  light  is 
good,  you  may  see  some  a-spiring  artist — 
orthodox  or  pre -Raphae lite  of  either  sex — 
putting  upon  canvas  fair  pictures  of  so 
rich  a  scenery  ;  or  some  botanist  bearing 
V\\s  im  Viox  as  he  strays  erratically  through 
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find  some  rare  blossom  that  hitherto  has 
blushed  unseen  by  scientific  eye,  A  choice 
flora  beautifies  the  Valley  of  the  Lea  on 
«ither  side  of  Wheat  ham  pstead,  as  many 
a  Hertfordshire  herbarium  bears  witness, 
and  where  the  river  runs  sluggishly  past  the 
village  of  Marford  a  rich  posy  may  be 
gathered  in  a  few  minutes — rich  enough 
to  evoke  admiration  from  Peter  Bell.  And 
if^a  soft  impeachment  some  of  u.f  will 
own  —  you  are  of  those  who  care  to 
Jiave  Rcssetti  or  Keats  to  talk  with 
jou  by  the  way,  or  who  love  to  turn 
over,  in  a  spirit  of  delicious  idleness,  the 
pages  of  Mr.  ling's  "  Letters  on  Liter- 
ature" or  "  liallads  of  Books,"  you  could 
hardly  find  more  complete  retirement 
than  is  afl^orded  by  these  quiet  pastures 
in  the  Valley  of  the  Lea.  I.andor  found 
the  sonorous  lines  ot  Milton  more  sonor- 
ous still  when  read  williin  hearing  of  liic 
«urge  and  thunder  of  the  ocean,  ami  if 
you  would  appreciate  to  the  full  the  rich 
cadences  of  Shelley  or  the  old-world 
TQUsic  of  Spenser  jou  may  have  your 
heart's  desire  by  reading  the  "  Adonais  " 
or  the  "  Epithalamton "  within  sight  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Helen,  nestled  in  the 
ttollow    boscage  yonder   at  the  fool    of 


Wheathampstead  Hill.  Mayhap  we  have 
lingered  hereabouts  too  long  already,  and 
must  needs  retrace  our  steps  to  take  a  last 
look  at  the  river  nearer  town. 

We  were  at  Wanstead  one  evening  last 
summer  and  wandered  thence  towards  the 
I.ca  as  the  shadows  lengthened.  It  was 
of  men  and  of  books  that  we  talked  by 
the  way;  but  the  imme<liatc  presence  of 
running  water  soon  put  a  bridle  upon 
our  tongues.  One  only  boat  was  upon 
the  river,  and  it  was  beginning  to  round 
the  distant  bend.  We  had  noticed  its  two 
occupants  as  it  passed,  and  r<-ad  sufficient 
from  their  mien  to  know  thoy  were  but  two 
actors  in  the  great  human  tragi-coniedy 
which  lias  been  enacted  daily  since  .\dam 
delved  and  Kve  span.  The  lluttcr  of  a 
while  blouse  first  caught  the  eye ;  then  a 
litter  of  wild  blossoms  in  a  shapely  lap 
and  a  graceful  leaning  of  the  body  that 
the  hand  might  trail  in  the  cool  water  as 
the  boat  swept  by.  Perchance,  some- 
where in  the  Valley  of  the  Lea  some  choice 
and  dainty  spot  of  greenery  had  been  to 
those  summer  lovers  what  such  spots  were 
often  to  Edmund  Spenser — "the  world's 
sweetinnfrom  care  and  wearisome  turmoil," 
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FIELD  trials,  especially  those  held 
in  the  spring,  have  done  much 
towards  encouraging  the  breaking  of 
pointers  and  setters  to  the  gun,  and  all 
visitors  to  the  interesting  series  which 
recommences  this  year  with  competi- 
tions promoted  by  the  Kennel  Club  on 
Captain  Pretyman's  estate  in  Suffolk  must 
have  cast  a  thought  not  merely  to  the 
hours  and  days  spent  in  breaking  the  dogs, 
but  to  the  months  occupied  in  what  in 
very  many  instances  would  tr}*  the  patience 
of  a  Job.  And  still  it  was  once  said  by  a 
man  who  had  in  his  time  broken  hundreds 
of  dogs  that,  **  unlike  most  other  arts,  dog- 
breaking  does  not  require  much  experi- 
ence." In  a  sense  this  is  true,  for  what 
is  required  is  such  a  knowledge  of  dogs 
as  will  enable  you  to  discriminate  between 
their  different  tempers  and  dispositions. 
Some  require  constant  encouragement ; 
others  must  never  be  beaten ;  while  to 
gain  the  ascendency  over  others,  the  whip 
must  be  occasionally  employed.  The 
chief  requisites  in  a  breaker  are  :  First, 
command  of  temper,  that  he  may  never 
be  betrayed  into  giving  one  unnecessary 
blow,  for,  with  dogs  as  with  horses,  no 
work  is  so  well  done  as  that  which  is  done 
cheerfully  ;  secondly,  consistency,  that  in 
the  exhilaration  of  his  spirits,  or  in  his 
eagerness  to  secure  a  bird,  he  may  not 
permit  a  fault  to  pass  unreproved  which, 
at  a  less  exciting  moment,  he  would  have 
noticed ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  may  not  correct  a  dog  the  more 
harshly  because  the  shot  has  been  missed, 
or  the  game  lost ;  and,  lastly,  the  exercise 
of  a  little  reflection,  to  enable  him  to 
jud^e  what  meaning  an  unreasoning  animaV 


is   likely  to   attach    to    every  word    and 
sign — nay,  to  every  look. 

And  who  can  doubt  that  these  qualities 
are  held  by  the  kindly  looking  keeper  in 
the  picture,  "  Giving  the  Young  Ones  a 
Lead,"  showing  keepers  with  two  and  a  half 
braces  of  pointers  and  setters  }  His  very 
attitude  betokens  the  command  he  has 
over  his  charges,  and  one  can  almost 
imagine  the  words  of  encouragement  he 
is  uttering.  Hutchinson  and  **  H.  H./' 
two  of  our  greatest  authorities  on  the 
education  of  the  dog,  especially  of  the 
various  species  used  in  field  sports,  urge 
that  it  is  inadvisable  to  take  a  young' 
dog  out-of-doors  for  instruction  until 
he  has  learned  to  know  and  obey  the 
several  words  of  command  which  it  is 
intended  to  give  him  in  the  field,  and 
is  well  acquainted  with  all  the  signs 
which  vou  have  occasion  to  make  to  him 
with  your  arms.  The  importance  of  this 
is  obvious.  One  occasionally  hears  of 
young  dogs  showing  extraordinary  sagacity 
when  first  taken  out,  especially  when  they 
happen  to  be  in  the  charge  of  a  pro- 
fessional breaker ;  but  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  these  very  apt  pupils  quite  fail 
in  public  to  come  up  to  the  standard  of 
the  home  trials.  It  can,  indeed,  be  readily 
imagined  that  at  the  precise  momfent  when 
a  young  dog  is  enraptured  with  the  first 
sniff  of  game,  it  must  be  difficult  for  him 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word 
**  toho,"  or  **  down  charge."  Why  should 
he  not  conceive  it  to  be  a  word  of 
encouragement  to  rush  in  upon  the  game, 
as  he  probably  longs  to  do ;  especially  if 
it  should  be  a  partridge  fluttering  before 
Yum  m  VYve  s^-gatcvovx^  etA^'aNowx  \ft  lure 
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liiin  from  her  brood,  or  a  hare  enticingly 
cantering  off  from  under  his  nose  ?  If  he 
has  been  previously  taught  to  drop  at 
command,  he  is  almost  certain  to  be 
obedient  once  he  is  taken  out  and  started 
in  actual  work.  Hutchinson  has  many 
followers  in  this  system  of  indoor  initiator^' 
breaking,  Mr.  W.  Arkwright,  who  at 
the  recent  trials  of  sporting  Kpaniels  at 
Clumber  (Notts)  was  awarded  a  special 
prize  as  the  best  handler,  declaring  that 
Polytechnic,  his  nominee,  had  been  taught 
most  of  her  work  in   his  drawing-room 


the  cord,  at  the  same  time  saying  "Tolio!" 
and  lifting  up  your  right  arm  aIniDst 
perpendicularly.  By  pressing  on  the  cord 
with  your  foot  you  can  restrain  him  as 
long  as  you  please.  Do  not  let  him  take 
what  you  have  thrown  until  you  givi:  him 
the  encouraging  word,  "  On !  "  accom- 
panied by  a  forward  movement  of  ihc 
right  arm  and  hand,  somewhat  siiniUir 
to  the  swing  of  an  underhand  bouliT  at 

The  preliminaries  having  been  gol  civer, 
the  young  pupil  may  be  laken  out,  ])ri  tVr- 


at  Sutton  Scarsdalc,  Simpk;  prrlimiii- 
arj'  lessons  may  be  givi'o  as  follows, 
care  being  taken  to  uiisfrvc  that  no  oni- 
is  present  to  distract  thi'  dug'.s  alii'nlion. 
Call  him  to  you  by  the  whistle  you  propfise 
always  using  in  the  field.  Tie  a  slight 
cord  a  few  yards  long  to  his  collar.  I'hrow 
him  a  small  piece  of  toast  or  meat,  saying 
at  the  same  time,  "  Dead,  dead ! "  Do  thi.s 
several  times,  throwing  it  into  different 
parts  of  the  room,  and  let  him  eat  what  he 
finds.  Then  throw  a  piece — as  you  do  it 
always  saying  "  Dead  I " — and  the  moment 
he  gets  close  to  it  check  him  by  jerking 


abl' 


there  is  no  game, 
rangr,    and   given    furlhei 


,irop|)ing; 

hack  if  he  make? 


d.  above  all,  be  i-i.ll.d 
ij!ie  step  after  Ix'in.i: 
■r  attempts  to  >;ii  up 
before  signalU-d  to  do  so.  It  is  as  well  i., 
continue  this  hunting  for  some  days,  ami 
if  the  puppy  gets  too  far  away,  exhiliiiiiig 
an  inclination  to  range  too  widely,  or  does 
not  turn  when  called,  run  after  him,  make 
him  lie  down,  pull  him  back  more  or  less 
as  be  may  require  it,  and  start  him  off  in 
a  contrary  direction.  It  is  essential  always 
to  give  young  dogs  the  wiad,  tha-t  vVv'i'i 
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may  !eam  to  quarter  and  not  acquire  a 
bad  habit  of  turning  itnvards,  by  which 
they  would  go  Hvicc  over  the  same  ground. 
If  they  are  inclined  to  this  fault,  you 
should  get  forward  up  wind  before  calling 
them  to  turn.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they 
take  loo  much  ground  up  wind,  turn  back 
a  little  when  you  call  to  them  ;  and  if  they 
go  straight  against  the  wind  without 
quartering  at  all,  vou  must  rail  lo  them 
to  lie  down,  and  [mil  them  back  more  or 
less  as  may  be  required.  Vou  e;hoiild 
always  turn   with  the  dog.  and   walk    on 


ground.  Although  possibly  remembering- 
his  early  lessons  indoors,  the  puppy  ma\- 
be  a  liltle  frightened  on  being  first 
released,  but  if  he  endeavours  to  bolt, 
he  will,  of  lourse,  be  stopped  with  a 
check  on  getting  lo  the  end  of  the  cord. 
He  should  instantly  he  dragged  back,  and 
made  to  lie  do«n  near  the  peg  by  a  check, 
but  not  touched  or  .'.poken  to  when  he  is 
down.  He  will  no  doubt  get  up  as  soon 
as  you  leave  him.  and  either  creep  after 
you  or  attempt  to  escape,  and  be  again 
stopped  by  the  cord  ;  in  either  case,  he 


irullel 


.    iha 


L    wlii< 


he  is  going,  inclining  a  little  up  or  down 
wind,  as  he  mav  lie  disposed  to  take  too 
much  or  too  little  ground  at  turning. 
This  will  have  the  effect  of  teaching  him 
to  take  his  quarters  quite  through,  passing 
his  tutor  at  each  turn,  and  not  hunting  in  zig- 
zags, bv  which  the  ground  would  be  irregu- 
larly beaten.  It  may  now  be  safe  to  gi^■e  him 
a  good  drilling  with  what  is  tcchnically 
known  as  ihc  check-cord,  about  twenty 
^ards  long,  which  should  be  tied  round 
the  dog's  neck,  the  other  end  being 
fastened    to    a   peg   fixed    firmly    in    the 


must  he  ilragged  back  as  before,  and 
made  to  lie  down.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  stand  near  the  dog  when  he  is 
down,  or  to  attempt  !o  prevent  him 
from  rising.  f)n  rhe  contrary,  walk 
away  immediately,  and  leave  him  to  get 
up  or  keep  down  as  he  pleases,  always. 
dragging  hitn  back  and  making  him  lie 
down  if  he  moves.  After  this  has  been 
repeated  eight  or  ten  times  he  will  lie 
still.  Von  should  then  walk  repeatedly- 
round  him,  crack  a  whip  at  him,  ran  at  him, 
go  some  distance  from  him — and  in  general 
make  a  ioo\  <A  \ow^l — '5i'\'^irwS.  'uyajtVio.^ 
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him,  solely  with  an  idea  of  tempting  him 
to  get  up.  Should  he  move  but  an  inch, 
however,   drag  him  down  as  before,  anil 


again  go  through  what  may  seem  a  non- 
sensical performance,  but  what  is  in  reality 
of  the   utmost  importance.     It  will  save 
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trouble  to  give  this  lesson 
so  effectually,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  nothing  shall  induce  the  dog, 
■H-hin  ht-  is  down,  to  move ;  and  this 
may  aluays  be  done  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

In  an  article  of  this  kind,  necessarily 
incomplete,  much  has  to  be  taken  for 
^jranted,  and,  assuming  that  average 
progrt.-ss  is  madi-  in  nJiat  are  still  but 
initiatory  steps  towards  the  dog's  com  pie  le 
education  as  to  game  -  finding,  the  tutor 
may  very  eurlv  in  the  career  of  his  charge 
gradually  accustom  the  latter  to  gun-shot. 
Of  all  thi-  uiximinalioiis  a  sjiortsman  has 


to  gun  -  shot  in  this  way.  What  an 
.American     describes     as     an      infallible 

method  —  unfeeling,  if  not  brutal  —  is 
for  the  trainer  to  fill  his  pockets  with 
blank  cartridges,  and  row-  into  the 
middle  of  a  large  pond  or  lake  nith  the 
dog.  \\'hen  some  distance  from  the  shore 
he  discharges  the  gun,  whereupon  the 
gun-shy  dog  will  probably  jump  into  the 
water,  and  on  account  of  the  distance 
from  land  keep  swimming  round  the  boat. 
The  trainer  rows  further  into  the  lake,  and 
then  takes  his  gun  and  begins  lo  shoot  off 
canridgLs  as  quickly  as  he  can.  The  dog, 
gelling  tired,  will  soon  attempt  to  climb 
back  into  the  boat,  which  opportunit_v  the 


one-  of  th.t 

vorst ;  and  m 

jny  and   various 

trainer  .-.eizrs  to  let  off  another 

shot  close 

mellioiis  ha 

e   bteii   tried 

with  a  view  to 

to    his    head,    which,    however. 

the    poor 

effecting   a 

curr.      Tlj<-   si 

nplest   of  all   is 

wretch    will    probably   not    not 

cc.      The 

that   of  ace 

isloming   tint 

ri    first    lo    hear 

trainer  then   helps  the  dog  int 

J  the  boat 

■cartridges 

ontaining     a 

minimum     of 

and  pets  bim.  still,  however,  fir 

ng  off  hi£ 

Vowil.r    dis 

diargi'd,    and 

gradually    in- 

gun  close  to  him.     Even  the  mo 

St  nervous 

-cri-aMiig  tin 

chargi — an( 

,    as  a   nnliind 

doir,  it  is  maintained,  will  scared 

jump  into 

IW^-f^ 


consequence,  the  report.  Wolves,  among  the  water  the  second  time.  This  process  is 
the  most  nervous  of  all  animals,  have  said  to  cure  the  most  gun-shy  dog  in  a 
!becn,    in     captivity,    thoroughly    inured      single  day ;  but  the  treatment  might  also 
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have  the  effect  of  making  the  pupii  so 
distmstful  of  his  master  as  to  reliise  to 
accompany   him  in  a  boat  in  llie  future. 


)g  finding  game  and  giving  indication  of 
s  presence,  as  in  the  picture,  "A  Good 
inc,"  and  being  backed.     In  the  case  of 


"With  sonif  breeds  this  «<mld  1»- 
defect  in  ..■ducation  as  being  giin- 

In  field  trials,  as  «r!l  as  on  il 
very  fine  work  is  often  ilimi-  ]< 
pointers  and  setters  as  br;iLr>  ; 
anyone  seeing  these  dogs  on  g.iti 
first  time  must  marvi-l  at  tlie  nsid 
in  which  a  well-iraim-d  briici'  "il 
.another  in  finding  game.  Ver> 
crimination  has  to  be  exercisi-i 
selection  of  a  brace,  it  being  ad' 
get  the  dogsasevenivmatclu'das 
their  tempcranienl  also  must  U- 
studied,  otherwise  one  is  in  ,iti 
exhibition  of  selfishnc'ss  sncli  .e 
unused  to  seeing  s))urting  dogs 
would  scarcely  imagine  }>ossibl 
but  natural  that  animals  worked 
should  be  jealous  of  one  anoti 
thoroughly  trained  pointer  or  sii 
never  dream  of  rushing  in  and 
point  rightly  belonging  to  his  ci. 
'Very  inspiring  indeed  is  the  sig 
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Mhiih   snp])orts  ihe   one  againsl   wlm 
is  running— Ihal  the  dugs  are  not  ,u 
]jro|ier     npiiornmity     of     healing 
gruuLul  s\>.tematie;dly.     In  the  sniiu' 

y.t^ii.]  to  git  sbois  at  birds,  hiirrv 
Ihi'  grimn<!,  get  Hurried,  miss  tlir  h 
and  spi)il  the  dogs.  I.ucky  ibe  m;ni 
can  break  bis  own  dog,  work  il  in  a 
trial,  anil  even  gain  a  certificate  of  m 
Ir.r  in  eoinpelition.  quite  different 
home  trials,  and  amid  slrang( 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
bist-trained  pointers  and  set 
(jnenlly  make  asses  of  themsel' 
pitted  against  others. 
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By  K  RICKERX 


WHEN  Dr.  Bonner  returned  to 
Chicago  with  his  degree  and 
various  certificates  and  insignia  of  unusual 
proficiency,  the  World  smiled  on  him  and 
prophesied,  **  He  will  make  his  mark ''  ; 
but  when  he  immediately  married  Harriet 
Morgan,  the  World  frowned,  and  declared 
"The  man's  a  fool!'' 

He  failed  to  see  himself  in  that  light ; 
and  even  if  the  World's  remarks  had 
reached  him,  they  would  not  have  caused 
him  to  alter  his  course  bv  a  hair's  breadth. 
As  a  beardless  medical  student,  six  years 
before,  he  had  plighted  his  troth  to 
Harriet  Morgan,  then  a  slender,  rather 
attractive-looking  girl.  She  had  kept 
faith  with  him,  and  when  he  returned  an 
M.I).,  spectacled  and  auburn-bearded,  he 
found  her  a  thin  and  faded  woman,  vet 
saw  no  reason  to  break  his  word. 

Neither  pretended  to  be  passionately 
devoted  to  the  other.  Their  love  had 
lasted,  perhaps,  or  had  been  supplanted 
by  a  milder  form  of  affection  ;  and  so, 
in  spite  of  the  comments  of  the  World, 
they  managed  to  be  happy  enough — she, 
because  he  was  generous  with  his  income, 
as  soon  as  he  had  one,  and  never  inter- 
fered with  her  plans  and  hobbies  ;  and  he, 
because  he  was  fairly  immersed  in  his 
profession,  in  which  the  path  to  success 
was  proving  far  less  thorny  than  he  had 
anticipated.  Five  years  passed  :  he  made 
a  discovery,  wrote  a  book,  and,  according 
to  various  scientific  reviews,  was  travelling 
rapidly  along  the  high  road  to  fame. 

One  summer,  the  Doctor,  instead  of 
taking  his  usual  vacation  in  the  mountains 
(as  nearly  all  his  patients  and  ex-patients 
went  away  for  the  season,  the  question  of 
vacation  with  him  was  a  very  simple 
matter),  sent  his  wife  to  the  sea-shore  and 


himself  went  to  work  in  the  slums.  Not 
from  philanthropic  motives,  however — he 
laid  no  claim  to  these.  The  fact  was  that  a 
friend  of  his  in  South  Halstead  Street,  the 
slummiest  of  Chicago  slums,  had  offered 
to  turn  over  to  him  his  practice  for  the 
summer,  holding  out  to  him  the  tempting 
bait  of  "  many  interesting  cases  "  and  "  new' 
forms  of  disease." 

So  it  came  about  during  the  first  scorch- 
ing days  of  July  that  Dr.  Rogers,  who  pro- 
fessed philanthropy,  went  away  for  a  hard- 
earned  rest,  and  Dr.  Bonner  established 
himself  in  the  dingy  office  of  his  pre- 
decessor, a  room  hopelessly  bare  and 
grimy  with  smoke,  commanding  a  view  of 
saloons  and  cable-cars,  and  filled  with  the 
ceaseless  roar  of  heavy  traflic  and  the  yells 
and  curses  of  the  crowding,  quarrelling, 
fighting  population  never  absent  from  the 
doorways  and  sidewalks. 

Within  a  week  the  Doctor  had  more 
*'  interesting  cases "  than  he  could  deal 
with,  and  had  learned — which  was  the 
most  "  interesting  "  part  of  it — that  there 
was  very  little  hope  of  payment  from  any 
of  them. 

On  one  of  his  first  rounds  he  came  upon 
the  **  curious  and  complicated  tuber- 
culosis," etc.  (alias  Jimmy  Rierdan),  upon 
which  Dr.  Rogers  had  dwelt  at  length 
previous  to  his  departure.  The  **  case  " 
was  located  in  a  wretched  cottage,  where, 
as  the  Doctor  paused  in  the  doorway,  the 
first  things  that  met  his  sight  were  the 
blue  gown  and  white  cap  of  a  visiting 
nurse.  She  had  just  succeeded  in  coaxing 
some  disagreeable  medicine  to  take  its 
way  peaceably  down  the  patient's  throat, 
and  turned  in  some  confusion  to  meet 
the  Doctor^s  soft  ** Bravo!"  of  applause. 
However,  when  he  learned  that  she  was 
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•'Nurse  Shepherd  of  the  Fuller  Settle- 
ment," his  manner  betrayed  a  sudden 
decrease  of  interest,  a  change  which  she 
was  quick  to  note  and  to  resent,  "  Doesn't 
he  believe  in  Settlement  work,  I  wonder?" 
she  asked  herself  much  puzzled ;  and. 
after  a  brief  sun  ej  decided  that  he  was 
nri  sLCond  Dr  Ruj,ers 

Alter  he  had  prescnbed  for  the  boy,  he 
stood  a  moment  at  the  door,  carefully 
review  mg  his  treatment  and  its  possible 
effects  as  he  drew  on  his  gloves.  The 
nursL  Lame  forward  quickli  asking  in  an 
undertnnt       Can  i  ou  save  him  ?  " 

He  looked  greatly  surprised  at  the 
question,  but  answered  quietly,  "  I  think 
nut.  The  symptoms  are  so-and-so.  Why 
do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  only  son  of  his  mother,"  she 
almost  whispered,  glancing  towards  the 
inner  room,  "  and  she  is  a  widow." 

His  keen  grey  eyes  met  hers,  dark  with 
repressed  tears,  and  at  last  he  said  with  a 
peculiar  smile,  "And  yet  you  are  a  nursel" 

"  What  do  you  mean .' "  she  asked 
parrwstly,  "Do  you  expect  me  to  lose 
all  human  interest— all  feeling,  just  because 
I  am  a  nurse  .•' " 

"There  is  interest  and  interest,"  he 
responded  briefly.     "  Good-day  !  " 

And  as  they  went  their  several  ways,  each 
pondered  upon  what  the  other  had  said, 

"  That  a  doctor,  of  all  men,  should  be 
hard  and  unsympathetic,"  she  sighed. 

"To  think  that  the  world  goes  round 
by  feeling,  sentiment — fudge !  "  he  said 
impatiently,  as  he  drove  away. 

However,  these  two  uncongenial  persons 
worked  with  the  same  patients,  and  meet 
they  must  daily.  After  a  time  they 
discovered  a  narrow  strip  of  common 
sympathy.  In  the  midst  of  giving  direc- 
tions one  day,  he  suddenly  stepped  to  the 
window  and  flung  it  wide  open.  His 
usually  pale  face  was  flushed,  and  he 
sudtlenly  bit  his  lips. 

"Nurse,"  said  he,  "I  was  near  swear- 
ing then  !  "  He  turned  to  her  with  a  sort 
of  anticipatory  delight  in  the  look  of 
horror  which  he  expected  to  see  on  her 
face  ;  bat  to  his  amazement  she  clasped 
her  hands,  and  with  bright  eyes  retorted  : 
"Do  I" 


Thereupon  his  frowu  cleared  a  little, 
while  he  went  on  indignantly  :  "  No  drain- 
age, no  ventilation,  no  cleanliness.  What 
chance  have  I  against  diphtheria  or  any 
other  disease .-"' 

"  I  know — I  know."  she  said  earnestly} 
"the  disease  has  everything  on  its  side; 
but  strong  men  can  light  against  odds. 
And  doctors  too,  I  think,"  she  added  a 
little  shyly. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  warmly,  and 
went  away  happy  to  a  degree  that  amazed^ 
him  over  this  little  burst  of  simpath>. 
While  as  to  the  nurse,  as  soon  as  sht  w  w 
alone  her  face  dimpled  into  a  smde  and 
she  whispered  to  the  arm  of  her  ihair: 
"No,  no;   he  isn't  heartle-s  after  all  I 

Jimmy  Rierdan  died  ver\  suddenly  one 
da)-,  and  the  Doctor,  who  was  sent  for, 
and  came  too  late  to  be  ol  am  assistance, 
found  a  group  of  neighbours  condoling 
with  the  mother,  and  Nora  Shipherd  not 
needed  for  the  moment,  leaning  against 
the  window- frame.  He  camt  up  quietly 
and  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  closed  eyes 
and  exhausted  look  before  she  had  time 
to  alter  her,  express  ion. 

"  Miss  Shepherd,"  he  said  authori- 
tatively, while  his  characteristic  frown  was 
verj-  marked,  "you  most  go  home  at  once." 

"  No,"  she  pleaded  faintly. 

"  I  will  .see  that  everything  is  cared  for; 
you  will  not  be  needed." 

"  Oh.  I  must  stay — I  must !  "  she  said, 
with  her  nervous  clasping  and   unclasping 

For  a  moment  he  looked  dark,  but 
helpless;  then,  seeing  her  bonnet  and 
cloak  upon  the  wail,  deliberately  took 
them  down  and  brought  them  to  her. 
Awkwardly  enough,  he  placed  the  dainty 
bonnet  on  her  waves  of  brown  hair,  and 
tried  to  manipulate  the  fresh  muslin  tirs. 
With  a  look  of  one  who  is  getting  out  of 
deep  water  into  shoals,  he  placed  the 
cloak  about  her  shoulders  and  fastened  it. 

During  this  process  she  stood  helpless, 
unable  to  resist.  Before  the  look  of 
definite  resolve  in  his  face  —  a  resolve 
which  she  felt  that  no  force  could  break — 
she  knew  that  she  actually  quailed. 

"  You  will  come  to  raj'  office — no, 
will  Stay  at  home  to-morrow  and  I 


ik— 

you  M 

will       ^ 

■jtm 
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bring  you  some  medicine.  Do  yoo 
promise  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  in  the  ven-  spirit 
of  meekness,  but  as  she  walked  slowly 
away  she  was  distinctly  conscious  of  a 
feeling  of  terror  at  her  apparent  loss  of 
will-power,  and  of  rebellion  against  the 
stem  dictates  laid  upon  her. 

"  He  shall  not  dominate  me  so — he 
shall  not ! "  she  said  between  her  teeth. 
"I  will  have  my  way,  as  I  have  always  had 
it  before !  **  And  the  look  in  her  eyes  as 
she  walked  the  floor  of  her  room,  with  her 
finger-nails  printing  deep  marks  in  her 
hands,  indicated  that  the  statement  was 
likely  to  come  about. 

Nevertheless,  she  took  most  meekly  the 
medicine  and  the  few  days'  rest  which  the 
doctor  prescril)ed.  Moreover,  she  listened 
with  few  expressions  of  dissent  to  the 
lecture  on  the  subject  of  overwork  which 
lie  read  her  when  he  called  with  the 
medicine. 

**  I  am  much  edified,'*  she  laughed  as 
he  turned  to  go,  **  but  1  don't  j)romise  to 
keep  all  these  precepts.  I  shall  go  back 
to  work  to-morrow." 

**  No,"  said  he. 

**  Ye.s,"  said  she.  And  with  that  they 
parted. 

The  next  morning  as  he  was  driving 
down  Ilalstead  Street  he  saw  her  dcrscencl- 
ing  the  steps  oi  the  Settlement  house. 

••  Ready  lor  llu;  fray,"  said  she,  as  he 
<lrew  up  at  the  kerb. 

"  So  I  see,"  Ik!  replied  briefly  ;  and  she 
wondered  if  tlu^  hot  sun  or  vexation  made 
his  face  so  flushed. 

•*  You  are  incorrigible,"  he  continued 
severely;  **  but  1  happen  to  need  you  this 
morning.     May  I  help  you  in  .''  " 

•'  You  see  1 "  she  cried  triumphantly. 

**  You  are  (juite  strong  enough  't " 

**  Oi  course  1  «im.     Hut  what  is  it  ?'* 

He  smiled  as  he  took  the  reins  and 
i)egan  to  drive  rapidly  away.  *'  Wait,'* 
said  he. 

**  But  wheri^  .ire  we  going  ?  "  slu*  asked 
in  a  puzzled  tone.  His  reply  was  so 
strange  that  she  looked  still  more  be- 
wihlered.  He  began  to  laugh  aloud — in  itself 
a  most  unusual  proceeding  for  him — sud- 
denly checked  himself,  and  demanded — 


"  Have  yon  confidence  in  me,  or  not  ? 
Then  don't  ask." 

She  was  only  half-reassured;  for  to  see 
this  grave  physician,  who  rarely  ever 
smiled,  laughing  and  talking  like  a  school- 
boy, was  a  strange  experience  for  her ;  he 
seemed  to  her  like  one  who  had  suddenly 
given  leash  to  an  impulse. 

WTien  the  houses  became  cottages 
standing  like  tiny  islands  in  a  sea  of 
prairie,  she  could  keep  silence  no  longer, 
but  repeated  her  last  question  in  a  voice 
almost  terror-stricken. 

This  time  he  answered  her.  **  We  are 
going,"  he  said  deliberately,  "  to  have  a 
holidav." 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  she 
might  try  to  leaj)  away  from  him  into  the 
road,  and  then  she  breathed  indignantly, 
**  You  said  vou  needed  me  !  " 

**  So  1  do  ! "  There  was  an  instant 
challenge  of  eyes,  and  hers  fell. 

**  I  mean,"  he  said,  with  a  return  to  his 
natural  voice,  "  that  we  both  need  a  few 
hours  of  rest  and  change,  and  a  bit  of 
country  air.  When  I  saw  you  going  to 
work  against  my  orders — it  was  a  sudden 
impulse — I  did  what  you  see.     Well  ?  " 

She  did  not  reply,  but  looked  straight 
ahead  with  knitted  brow. 

**  Bring  forward  your  accusations, 
^ladam  (we  are  going  to  Riverside  first), 
and  let  me  defend  myself.  *  Treacherous,' 
will  that  do  to  begin  with  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  and  I  might  add  *  unchivalrous,'  " 
she  retorted,  seeing  that  the  word  stung. 

**  How  so  ?  "  he  asked,  in  another  tone. 

"  You  bring  me  here  against  my  will. 
Should  not  a  woman  be  asked  whether  she  is 
willing  to  accept  a  favour  at  your  hands  .''" 

He  disregarded  her  last  question,  and, 
biting  his  lip  with  vexation,  asked,  **  But 
why  should  your  will  be  against  mine  in 
such  a  simple  matter  ?  " 

She  suddenly  broke  into  a  ripple  of 
laughing.  *'  Why  should  >'<?«  always  have 
jour  way.  Dr.  Bonner  ? " 

"  1  don't,"  he  answered  grimly,  "always; 
but  in  this  I  am  acting  for  your  own 
good." 

**  I  prefer  to  act  for  myself,"  she  said 
gently,  "  even  if  it  isn't '  for  my  own  good,' 
as  you  say." 
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They  drove  on  for  a  few  minutes  in 
silence,  the  horse's  head  still  turned  away 
from  the  city.  After  a  silence  most 
uncomfortable  for  both  of  them,  she 
said  insistently,  "  Dr.  lioiiner,  will  yoii 
please  turn   back  at  once  .- " 

"  Give  me  a  good  reason  why  I  should,'' 
he  replied,  without  looking  at  her. 


have 


As   he    spoke    he   1 

unconsciouslv,  to  tun 

"  I  know  s'oraethint 
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eg:an,  almost 
the  horse  about, 
better  than  earthly 

niiing. 

ivhy  1  turned  hacki'" 


■ 


right      l< 
reasons,"       s 
answered  coldly. 


e!" 


fi  r 


qtiii'ered  a  little 
before  his  steel-like 
glance,  then  smiled 
with  a  sudden,  deli- 
cate flush  like  the 
openingofapple- 


blot 


nM, 


"If  I  did 
not,"  she  said 
slowl,-,  ••you 
would   not   have 

kept     me     a 

nt>-  Hill ;  but  1 
knew  you  tu  be 
both  a  kind  and 
an  honourable 
man,  but  just  a 
bit ■' 

"A  bit ?•• 

he  asked,  as  she 
paused. 

"A  bit  Quix- 
otic,"  she   said, 
looking    at  him 
with    b  r 
fearless  eyes. 

"Do  you  mean  that?"  he  asked 
gloomily. 

"  Ves  —  inclined  to  tilt  against  the 
whole  world  and  to  expect  to  win  every 
time." 

"  Ridiculous,  you  mean,"  he  added, 
drawing  the  liorse  up  by  the  roadside. 
"See  that  distant  field  of  golden-rod 
and  asters  ?  Think  of  the  glimpse  of  an 
earthly  Paradise    which   yuu    are  giving 


Paradises,"  she  said,  s 
"  Do  you  then  know 
"  I  might  gue.^is." 
"  Why,  then?" 

"  Tell  me  about  your  stay  in  Germany," 
she  said  quite  inconsequently. 
It   was    nearly  noon  when 
they   drove    up   to   the   door 
of  the  Fuller  Settlement.     In 
silence    the    Doctor    helped 
her  tu  descend,  but  she  said, 
laughing.    "  I    will    tell    you 
what   pleased    me    best 
y  unexpected  drive.     It 
hat  I  for  once  succeeded 
in    bringing  yon 
to     my    way     of 

■'Hut  V  o  II 
didn't,"  '  he 
asserted  hastily ; 
■'  that  is  just  the 
point ;  and  yet  I 
am  both  Sony 
and  ashamed 
that  you  should 
have  been  dis- 
tressed." 

He  had  fasten- 
^^ii?"  ^d  his  horse,  and 
was  »'alking  up 
to  the  door  with 
her.  When  they 
reached  the 
broad  coverei? 
verandah  she  pul 
out  her  hand, 
and.  to  his  own 
great  surprise,  he 
kissed  it.  She  looked  up  startled,  and 
read  in  a  moment  that  the  barriers  between 
them  had  given  way,  that  this  man  loved 
her  and  was  going  to  tell  her  so. 

But  before  she  could  move,  he,  putting 
his  hands  into  his  coat-pockets— as  he 
often  did  when  struggling  for  outward 
composure — encountered  an  envelope,  and 
brought  it  forth  with  such  a  decided  change 
of  expression  that  she  cried  out,  "  You 
have  bad  news  !  " 
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"  Oh,  no,"  he  answered  bitterly  ;  "it  is 
a  letter  from  my  wife,  which  I  forgot  to 
read." 

The  sun  went  on  shining,  and  the  clatter 
of  trams  and  babel  of  voices  about  them 
did  not  stop  for  an  instant ;  yet,  while  he 
stood  mechanically  looking  at  the  letter 
which  had  crept  like  a  serpent  into  his 
Paradise, '  to  the  girl  everything  seemed 
dark  and  silent,  while  the  words  seemed 
to  dance  about  in  her  brain :  **  Why 
shouldn't  he  be  married  ?  He  never  said 
So,  but  why  not  ?    Why  not  ?  " 

He  was  roused  from  his  thoughts  by  her 
laugh.  '*  Your  wife  certainly  has  cause  to 
complain  of  you.     (}ood-morning." 

**  She  doesn't  care,"  he  said  to  himself 
as  he  drove  away,  and  straightway  pro- 
ceeded to  persuade  himself  that  he  was 
most  glad  that  she  did  not. 

"  Each  of  us  has  a  work  to  do,"  he 
reflected ;  **  mine  seems  to  be  that  of 
prolonging  people's  lives  on  this  uncom- 
fortable earth.  She  does  not  care  for  me; 
and  if  she  did,  there 's  no  room  for  love  in 
my  life." 

Soon  afterwards  he  found  himself  again 
in  his  own  home,  with  his  wife  and  his 
mastiff  and  her  little  blanketed  fox-terrier, 
which  was  his  pet  abomination. 

He  plunged  at  once  into  work,  embody- 
ing some  of  the  conclusions  reached 
during  his  summer's  experience  in  a 
magazine  article ;  and  was  too  busy  with 
that  and  with  the  proofs  of  his  new  book 
and  with  his  professional  calls  to  give  any 
thought  to  the  state  of  his  own  feelings. 
But  the  undercurrent  was  there. 

Nora  Shepherd  did  not  cross  his  path 

again   until It    hapi)ened   this  way. 

Among  the  various  notes  of  congratulation 
and  approval  (or  disapproval)  called  forth 
by  the  appearance  of  his  new  book  was 
one  from  Dr.  Rogers.  The  encomiums 
Dr.  Bonner  read  through  with  a  smile 
which  showed  how  far  from  sweet  they 
were  to  him  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the 
last  part  of  the  letter,  reproaching  him  for 
neglect  of  old  friends,  he  began  to  pace 
the  floor  in  some  excitement. 

"  I  ought  to  go,  after  this,  but  dare  I 
trust  myself  .^  "  He  was  using  bold 
language   to  ])imself,   and  self  rebelled. 


**  Of  course  you  dare.  Besides,  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  you  will  ever 
see  her." 

This  logic,  if  it  had  come  from  anyone 
but  self.  Dr.  Bonner  wonhl  have  promptly 
annihilated.  As  it  was,  however,  he  went 
that  same  day  to  prove  that  self  was  right 
as  to  both  points. 

As  he  waited  for  his  carriage  he  leaned 
against  the  chimneypiece,  and  looking 
down  into  the  Are  dancing  and  fluttering 
about  a  large  log,  formulated  his  thought 
somewhat  after  this  fashion  :  **  The  secret 
of  life  is  reason  and  intelligence — these 
two,  and  love :  love  must  be  trampled 
under  foot,  as  I  have  done.  Then  only 
can  a  man  expect  to  live  a  progressive  and 
successful  life  " — and  he  tried  to  shut  out 
the  afterthought — **  like  mine." 

The  two  doctors  had  discussed  the  book, 
their  common  patients,  and  general  topics. 
There  fell  a  silence  between  them. 

**  You  have  not  inquired  for  Nurse 
Shepheid,"  said  Dr.  Rogers  somewhat 
abruptly. 

**  Ah,  true,"  said  the  other,  beginning  to 
twist  his  watch-chain  about  his  fingers. 
**  She  is  still  here,  of  course ;  and  well,  I 
hope." 

**  No,  she  is  not,"  was  the  blunt  reply. 
**  What  was  that  noise  ?  " 

**  Nothing — that  is,  I  snapped  my  chain. 
How  stupid  of  me !  Did  I  understand  you 
that  Miss  Shepherd  is  ill  ?  " 

**  Yes  —  broke  down.  Overwork,  no 
doubt.  She  will  kill  herself  some  day 
working  for  other  people — it's  a  good 
fault,  but  we  can't  afford  to  lose  her." 

•*No.     Where  is  she  .?  " 

"  County  Hospital." 

Dr.  Bonner  half  rose  from  his  chair. 
"  But  why  }  " 

**  I  don't  know.  She  insisted  upon  being 
taken  there — the  Fuller  people  couldn't 
keep  her.  She  is  much  better  now,"  he 
continued,  rubbing  his  chin  meditatively, 
"  I  have  been  over  pretty  regularly  to  see 
her."  He  detailed  the  symptoms,  and  con- 
cluded, **  But  the  worst  thing  about  it  is, 
she  must  have  complete  rest  for  years,  if 
her  system  is  to  recover  at  all  from  the 
strain  which  it  has  received ;  and  how  to 
persuade  her  of  this — I  have  hinted  at  it  a 
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nuntliiT  of  litHL's — and  make  lifr  slop  w  urk- 
iag.  I  don't  know." 

"Ah,  yes,  'tis  a  problem,"  said  Dr. 
Bonner  absent-mindedly,  as  hr  rose  from 
his  chair.  "  Drop  in  to  see  me  when  you 
«an."  With  a  wave  of  the  hand  hp  was 
gone. 

"  Heartless  fellow,  Bonner,"  muttered 
Dr.  Rogers  lo  his  newspaper :  "  about 
as   much    feeling  as  a  tadpole." 

The  "  heartless  fellow "  was  already 
far  on  his  way  to  the  hospital.  He  found 
Nora  alone  by  a 
window,  most  at 
the  ward-patients 
who  were  able  to 
"be  up  having 
gathered  about 
the  (ire.  Nora 
had  c\idi-nily 
been  si-wing,  hut 
the  work  had 
fatlen  into  hrr 
lap.  and  she 
leaned  back  in 
her  chair  niih 
closed  eyes,  tlu: 
frosty  sunshini' 
turning  hir 
braided  iiair  to 
gold. 

Shu  did  not 
open  her  eyes 
at  his  approach, 
and  for  a 
moniriu  lie  stood 
by    tin-     fuldinp 

screen,     which  s/,t  ,,,.,/ »„(   ■- iV 

llic    nurse,    from 

a  feeling  of  sisicrhood  in  the  profession, 
had  drawn  about  her  bed,  forming  a 
sheltered  comer,  and  noted  with  a  long- 
drawn  breath  the  blue  sbadons  alxiut  Iior 
white  face. 

.\11  at  once  her  eyelids  began  to  tremble 
with  restrained  tears,  and  he  spoke  in  a 
voice  so  gtrntle  that  it  seemed  not  his  own. 
'■  Mj«s  Nora." 

She  lifted  lear-bright  eyes  to  hi«  face,  and 
said  without  surprise,  "  I  was  thinking  of 
you." 

Quite  taken  otT  his  guard,  he  stood  siletil, 
flushing-,     almiMt     trembling ;    hut    she, 


awakening  into  fuller  consciousmss  of 
what  she  had  said,  tric<i  to  nuilifj  it  by 
adding  jestingly,  "  You  are  rather  laie  for 
a  professional  visit." 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  drawing  up  a  chair  uiib 
the  quick  movement  natural  to  liim.  "■  i 
lirst  knew  of  your  illness,"  he  took  out  lin 
watch,  "  half  an  hour  ago." 

"Oh,"  she  half  gasped,  and  did  mn  ,larc 
pursue  the  subject.  "I  am  almost  well  imw." 

"Are  you.'"    he   asked   keenly. 

"  Certainly  I  am.     Has  Dr,  Rorits  lii'.n 


"So  I  I 
resolved  th.il  I  must  U^avcthe  Senli'i 
and  work  for  people  who— could  pay.  \i 
this— came !" 

"And  now  you  arc  .ijoing  to  carr\ 
that  resolve .'  " 

"Yes,  I  hope  to." 

"But  if  your  hcaUh 'f"     In  tir 

he  could  not  finish. 

"Don't,  don't;  I  must  Dot  thinl 
that ! " 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  pi; 
his  hand  gently  over  her  nervous  tim 
which  were  clutching  and  unclulcliin^ 
chajr-ami. 
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**  You  would  not  turn  to  any  of  vour 
friends  ?  " 

**  I  have  none,"  she  began,  adding 
hastily,  **to  whom  I  can  appeal." 

**  Ah  !  "  he  murmured,  holding  fast  the 
hand  that  was  trying  to  free  itself. 

**  Nora,"  said  he  at  last,  with  resolve 
written  on  every  line  of  his  face,  **  do  you 
know  what  I  have  tried  to  keep  from  you  ? 
Do  you  knov/  that  something  has  come 
into  my  life  which  is  beyond  my  control 
or  yours.  Which  seems  to  gain  strength 
from  my  struggling  against  it  .'^  It  may 
master  me  yet." 

"  Why  do  you  say  this  ? "  she  said 
appealingly.  *'  I  thought  you  prided 
yourself  on  your  self-control !  " 

**  And  never  more  than  now ;  I  am 
acting  most  deliberately,  and  therefore  I 
must  say  this  :  Have  you  known  this, 
Nora  ?  " 

*  '•  Vc\s/*  she  answered,  drawing  her  hand 
away  and  turning  her  face  to  the  window. 

*'  And  have  you  cared  ?     Nora,  Nora ! '' 

S4ie  looked  back  with  large  eyes  of 
reproach,  "  Your  wife  ?  " 
^  **  Voii  arc  right.  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
quite  this,  I  think,"  he  answered  unsteadily; 
then,  fully  recovering  himself:  **This  is  the 
point.  There  is  another  element  in  the 
problem  ;  you  must  not,  shall  not,  go  back 
to  nursing  ! " 

Her  very  lips  turned  pale.  *'  I  will — 1 
will  ! " 

*'  No,"  he  continued,  in  the  .same 
steady,  'inffexible  tone,  "you  know  in 
your  own  heart  that  if  you  do,  you  will 
be  dead  within  the  year." 

*»  What  then  ?  " 

"What    then.?     My  G !     Nora,    I 

have  respected  conventions  long  enough  ; 
no,  I  mean  you  must  let  me  care  for  you. 
In  any  way  you  like,  but  it  must  be  !  " 

She  clasped  her  hands  across  her  knee, 
and  leaning  forward,  looked  at  him  in 
silence,  and  he  did  not  blench. 

**  Just  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked 
slowly.     **  That  I  shall  take  your  money.?" 

**Ay,  for  when  a  man  loves  a  woman 
as  I  do  you,  Nora,  there  is  no  mine  and 
thme." 

In  the  silence  which  followed  both 
became  distinctly  awtte  of  the  cracked 


voices  and  innocent  gossip  of  several  old 
women  about  the  fire — 

"  And  I  ses  to  him,  ses  I,  *  You  hain't 
got  but  one  life  to  live,'  ses  I " 

Then  Nora  asked  again  :  "  And  your 
wife  ?  " 

**  Has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 
I  shall  provide  for  her,  be  sure." 

"It  would  be  just  stealing,"  she  said 
in  an  undertone  ;  **  what  is  yours  is  hers, 
not  mine." 

"  You  would  make  me  stand  by,  then, 
and  let  you  kill  yourself  without  lifting  a 
finger  to  help  ?" 

"And  you  would  put  me  to  the  shame 

of    thinking — thinking "      Again    she 

turned  to   the  window  to   hide  the  tears 
she  was  too  weak  to  control. 

"Nora,  Xora,"  he  groaned,  "1  sec  no 
other   way.'* 

"If  I  were  to  say  *  Yes,'  then,  what 
would  )0u  do  ?  " 

"  Whatever  you  wish.  I  should  put 
the  money  in  }our  name,  and  that  is  all, 
unless " 

She  did  not  hear  the  last  word.  "  And 
ask  nothing  in  return  ?  " 

"  Notliing,  except  that  you  get  well." 

He  had  not  finished  when  she  inter- 
rupted. "  You  are  generous.  Few  men 
would  have  offered  this  without " 

"Without.^" 

It  was  hard  to  sav,  but  she  was  deter- 
mined  to  show  that  she  appreciated  his 
generosity  without  accepting  it.  "With- 
out other  conditions." 

It  was  his  turn  to  look  away.  "  I  added' 
an  *  unless ' — and  I  meant  unless  yout 
could  think  with  me." 


<( 


That- 


tt 


"  That  my  real  marriage  is  with  you  and 
not  with " 

"  Hush  1     The  Bible  notwithstanding.?" 

"  Yes,  when  it  contradicts  all  the  best, 
impulses  of  a  man's  nature,  to  say  nothing- 
of  all  the  dictates  of  reason." 

"That  way,  then,  would  be  your 
choice  ?  " 

"  Why  do  you  ask.?"  he  began  evasively.. 
"The  choice  is  to  be  yours — not  mine!"* 

"  And  you  abide  by  it .?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"Then  I  aoi  to  choose  between  accepting; 
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j-oiir  money  as  a  gift,  a  charily,  and  this 
marriage,  as  you  call  it }.  " 

"  Drjirest,"  he  said  passionately,  "  every 
Iirincipic  by  which  1  have  niled  my  life 
has  broken  down  within  this  hour.  There 
is  nothing  left — nothing;  but  if  you  could 
liive  me,  then  even  now  there  might  bt' 
sn  earthly  Paradise  for  us," 

His  words  called  up  before  bolh  a  vision 
of  shim  muring 
prairie  grasses 
rtifHed  by  the 
wind  into  wavelets 
and  gleaming 
with  golden-rod. 


there  be,  throw  it  upon  my  soul,  and  I  will 
bear  it  all — gladly,  little  girl !  Voii  henrd 
what  the  old  woman  said,  Nora? —  Only 
one  life.'     I-ct  us  be  happy !  " 

She  could  not  speak,  but  put  out  her 
hand  in  a  sort  of  passive  resistance.      He 


took  i 
that  ii 


icy  coldness  warned  hini 

time  to  stop, 

!ie  snid,  rising  abrupHy.  "  put 
it  all  asiile  for 
the  present,  dear. 


"Wc 


must 


»*-ttle  it  now. 
Nora — now.  You 
ilo  love  me  —  1 
know  it — I  know 

it." 

"  I  km.w,"  she 
said,  quivering 
with  repressed 
feeling,  "  I  know 
rour  will-power. 
Vou     make      me 

aguin.'it I —  I 

L-annoi    help  it — 

1— oh,    (iod.    for 

I    do!"        She 

liuriL-.l    her   head 

in     her    arm    to 

stifle  her  sobs. 

»   There     was     a 

little      burst     of 

l;iughter  from  the 

convalescents 

about     the     lire. 

One  of  the  nurses 

was      telling       a 

funny  story,    and 

in  the  sound  of  her  cheery  voice   Nora's 

distress  was  quite  unheard. 

The  Doctor  waited  until  she  was  quiet ; 
then,  following  the  impulse  which  was 
nulling  over  him  like  a  torrent,  burying 
habit  and  reason  and  even  will,  he  leaned 
forward  and  whispered  a  long  time. 

At  last :  "  Nora,  there  is  no  sin  in  it — 
none,  except  in  the  eyes  of  ibr  world. 
And  tlieat:  we  dare  face,  you  and  I,  as 
olhen  have  done  before  us.    Sin  ?    If  sin 


Vo 
.iecide  i^ 


H .  Next 

■rbai.s- 


conic  ri^'lii  m 
good  tinir." 
And  in  hi^  uuu 
ind  be  was 
planning  l"  bavc 
nil  ■thin-^  in 
readine>s  ;  and 
blicwasthinkiiiK: 
"It  shall  be  de- 
cided to-niglii." 

"Darliii.u-.  dar- 
ling, at  I 


love  i; 


■lufVirt, 


J/e  leaned 


vitll  '.i-illiout  ififnting. 


sh. 


until    the 
sound  of  his   footsteps  had   died    away. 

That  night,  as  she  lay  in  bed.  the  nurse, 
noticing  her  wan  look,  stopped  a  munieitL 
"Vou  are  overtired.  Nora  dear:  roi  well 
to-night." 

The  girl  opened  her  eyes 
shall  I  be  able  tu  go  away  ? ' 
quickly. 

"  ,\re  you  so  anxious  to  leave  us  ? ' 

"No:   but  I  Riusi.     How  soon- 

SOOD  ?" 


asked 


—how 


<^ 
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**  In  two  or  three  weeks,  perhaps,  if  you 
take  things  quietly." 

"  Two  weeks,"  groaned  Nora  to  herself; 
*'ancl  he  is  coming  again  in  one.  (lod 
help  me ! " 

He  came  back  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  yet  not  he,  but  another  self,  less  stem 
and  restrained  :  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
look  of  one  who  had  broken  bonds  and 
was  joyous  with  newly  found  freedom. 
He  was  smiling  with  visions  of  the  earthly 
Paradise — this  Golden  Age  that  was  to  be 
so  unlike  the  present — when  he  met  one 
of  the  nurses  in  the  corridor. 

**  You  arc  Dr.  Bonner,  are  you  not?" 
•she  asked. 

'*  Yes." 

**  I  saw  vou  in  our  ward  last  week,  and 
one  of  the  house-physicians  told  me.  Miss 
Shepherd  left  a  note  for  you  when  she  went 
awav." 

It  seemed  to  him  that  minutes  elapsed 
before  he  could  find  tongue  to  stammer : 
**  But  I  thought — they  told  mc — two  weeks 
at  the  least " 

•*  Yes ;  but  slic  has  appeared  unusually 
strong  lately,  and  it  seemed  to  worr\'  her 
to  be  detained  ;  then  we  have  been 
crowded  for  room,  too,  so  it  was  best 
every  way." 

He  leaned  against  the  wall  without 
speaking.  A  warrior  who  comes  exultant 
to  seal  a  victory,  and  in  a  second  leanis 
that  his  troops  have  been  routed  and  slain, 
does  not  instantly  regain  his  self-control. 

**  I  will  bring  the  note  at  oncc,^*  said 
the  nurse,  and  then  left  him  alone  to 
read — 

I  dare  not  risk  seeing;  you  aj^ain,  for  you  have 
almost  made  mc  think  that  wrong  Ls  right.  I  can 
and  must  go  my  o^ti  way  ;  it  will  not  l)e  to  despair 
or  death — unless  vou  follow  mc  and  talk  as  vou 
have  done.  I^t  us  be  strong  to  live  a|)art,  and 
then  our  love  will-  -may  bcmerged  in  a  wider  love — 
the  love  that  alone  gives  value  to  life,  without  which 
intellect  and  genius  arc  dust. 

Do  not  fear  for  me  ;  I  am  not  afraid.  Vou  tlo 
not  l>elieve  it  yet,  hut  I  know  that  there  is  a  spirit 
that  makes  for  Right,  and  it  has  provcil  stronger 
than  my  rebellious  self,  and  I  rejoice  e%en  now  in 
the  conquest. 


You  are  not  to  blame  more  than  I.  We  both 
have  been  weak  amd  foolish.  But  there  is  hope,  for 
now  we  see  but  darkly,  yet  more  light  will  come 
from  year  to  year.  Do  not  forget  me,  bat,  thinking 
of  all  that  has  passed,  remember  that  incompleteiie>s 
shall  be  made  completeness.  I  do  not  know  what  I 
am  writing  any  more ;  but  if  I  could  beliexe  that 
somewhere  you  will  be  seeing  more  clearly  and 
living  more  in  the  spirit  of  love,  I  do  belie>-e  it 
with  all  my  heart.  X. 

He  lost  all  sense  of  time  as  he  read  oyer 
and  over  again  the  blurred,  confused, 
almost  unintelligible  lines.  People  passed 
and  repassed  him,  and  finally  one  of  the 
resident  physicians,  who  knew  him  well, 
came  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Bonner,  you  are  ill,"  he  said. 

•*  Yes,"  answered  the  other,  and  his  face 
did  not  belie  him. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  and  let  us  see " 

began  his  friend. 

"  No,"  he  said  calmly,  **  I  am  quite  able 
to  go  home,  thank  you.  1  shall  go.  at 
once." 

All  that  night  he  battled  with  the  prob- 
lem, and  it  was  not  until  the  noises  of  dawn 
were  becoming  audible  that  he  could  say, 
'*  It  is  becoming  clearer."  Weak  and 
exhausted,  he  held  his  cold  hands  over  the 
smoking  ashes  of  his  study  fire,  saying 
sadly,  **  Reason  and  will  first — those  1 
learned  quickly ,  then  love  I  came  to 
know  ;  but  now  it  is  a  something  which 
gathers  them  all  into  itself  and  is  more 
than  all."  And  then,  awhile  later:  "She 
must  go  her  own  way,  and  may  the  spirit 
that  makes  for  Right  be  with  her !  " 

He  was  still  sitting  thus  before  the 
empty  grate,  when  the  door  opened  and 
his  wife  said  tremulously,  **Oh,  Henry, 
I  have  been  so  frightened !  I  thc^ught 
vou  were— you  have  not  been  to  bed  all 
night." 

**  No,"  he  answered,  "  I  was  working  at 
a  problem." 

'*  And  did  you  solve  it  } "  she  asked, 
coming  up  to  him. 

**  No,  but  I  am  on  the  way,  I  think ;  1 
shall  have  to  keep  at  it  long,  but  this 
night's  work  has  helped  me  —  helped 
mel" 
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By  GEORGE   A.  WADE. 


THE  lot  of  being  a  "  servant  of  the 
Queen,"  in  the  ordinary  domestic 
meaning  of  the  word  sen'ant,  is  a 
peculiarly  pleasing  one  for  tlie  fortunate 
person,  male  or  female,  who  enjoys  that 
distinction  ;  for  no  kinder  or  more 
thoughtful  mistress  can  possibly  be 
wished  for,  even  by  Ihe  most  exacting 
of  modem  servants,  than  the  rojal  lady 
who  so  graciously  presides  over  the  large 
cjttablishinents  at  Windsor,  Osborne,  and 
Bftlmoral. 

But  my  intention  in  this  article  is  not 
to  deal  wilh  Ihe  work  and  mutual  relations 
thai  exist  between  the  Queen  and  younger 
servants  of  various  kinds  in  the  royal 
palaces  ;  it  is  rather  to  give  some  account 
of  her  Majesty's  though  I  fulness,  kindnesii, 
and  regard  for  those  who  have  sen-ed  her 
faithfully  through  lon>;  years,  whatever 
their  rank,  condition,  or  nature  of  service 
may  have  been. 

As  is  fairly  well  known,  the  Queen  is 
strongly  conservative  in  her  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  she  has  a  great  oiijeclion  to 
having  new  servants  and  faces  about  her. 
She  always  endeavours  to  retain  the  old 
ones  as  long  as  possible,  and  not  till  they 
are  quite  past  doing  their  appointed  work 
efficiently  does  their  royal  mistress  part 
with  Ihem  from  her  immediate  service. 
Kvcn  then  she  never  forgets  them,  an-d 
many  are  the  tokens  of  remembrance  and 
gtaiilude  ihat  come  their  way,  often  at 
most  unexpected  times. 

Yet  her  Majesty  is  no  mistress  of  the 
"  easy  "  nature.  She  never  allows  any 
servant  to  do  work  carelessly  or  in  a  slip- 
shod manner.  Nothing  so  impresses  ail 
\-isiiors  to  any  of  the  ro)al  palaces  a.s  the 
perfect   method   and  airangcmcnt  which 


prevail,  even  in  the  smallest  particiibrs. 
If  there  is  the  least  attempt  to  do  viurk 
negligently,  to  "shufHe"  it,  to  di.sregard 
the  details,  that  eye  which  walthts  so 
closely  over  all  the  interests  of  a  great 
nation  is  just  as  quick  to  detect  this  minor 
fault  of  a  personal  servant,  who  i.s  sure  to 
hear  about  the  affair  sooner  or  later,  and 
that  in  most  cases  from  the  Queen  herself. 

When  long  periods  of  faithful  sen  ice  on 
her  behalf,  therefore,  come  to  a  close 
from  old  age,  infirmity,  or  other  cause, 
the  Queen  never  fails  to  see  that  the 
person  concerned  is  duty  provided  li.r  in 
evtry  possible  manner.  She  has  seviral 
ways  of  providing  such  a  servant  nitli  a 
good  home.  There  are  roomy  luilgtfs 
built  here  and  there  about  all  the  rovsl 
ilemesncK,  and  in  these  an  old  man.  ii» 
old  woman,  or  an  elderly  couple  can  live 
in  case  and  comfort  for  the  remaindtT  uf 
their  days,  their  Jittle  income  saved  liuriii^^ 
years  of  service  being  often  augmcnti'd 
by  personal  allowances  or  gifts  Iri>m  ilic 
Sovereign  herself,  as  regards  mom*. 
Then  there  come  all  kinds  oi  .nh.  r 
presents  now  and  then  :  game  from  ihe 
royal  parks,  baskets  of  good  things  fr<>Mi 
the  private  gardens,  hampers  of  scasou- 
ablc  fare  at  such  times  as  C'hri'^imas. 
These  old  senanis  fare  cxtremeli  will 
after  they  are  superannuated,  and  iheir 
pleasure  is  often  augmented  bj-  occasional 
visits  from  their  royal  mistress  herself,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the-m  and  inquirinif 
how  they  are. 

As  an  example  of  the  Queen's  intircst 
in  such  servants,  even  when  »hc  was  a  mere 
girl,  we  may  quote  the  case  of  old  Jonathan 
Mace,  who  Iiad  served  her  moiher  for 
many  years.     Whco  the  Ducheu  of  Kent 
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died  he  came  into  the  Queen's  service  at 
Frogmore  as  a  ^rden-heip,  and  in  hi> 
latter  years,  when  work  was  out  of  th<.- 
question.  Mace  lived  in  the  lodge  at  tin- 
entrance  to  those  gardens.  The  Queen 
allowed  him  a  pension,  which,  with  per- 
quisites of  various  kinds,  gave  him  over  ;l 
pound  a  week  to  live  on  ;  so  JIace  alway- 


ust-d  to  consider  hii 
would  tell  j'ou  comic 
(laugliters  of  his  mi 


nself  in  clover, 
tales  of  the  sons  a 
;tress  when  they  >v 


H,- 


the  servant  to  continue  living  there,  even 
after  active  work  is  out  of  the  question, 
for  she  recognises  the  attachment  which 
old  people  get  for  the  particular  spot 
where  they  have  resided  so  long. 

There  are  several  places  where  the 
Queen  lias  built  small  cottages,  scarcely 
properly  designated  "  almshouses,"  for 
the  Use  of  those  who  have  been  true- 
and  faithful  senants.  when  their  days  of 
personal  service  are  past  and  the  autumn 


youiiK.  and 

he    spoke    of   them   very  oH- 

handedlv,  a 

"  rare  young  bucks  !  "    It  was 

a  treat  to  se 

e  the   old  man's  face  light  up 

when  lie  m 

t  the  Queen,  however,  for  hi 

certainly  th 

ught  nobody  ever  equalled  his 

jounK  mistress. 

Most  of  the  various  lodges,  farm- 
cottages,  and  such  places  on  the  park- 
lands  of  the  different  royal  estates  arc  thus 
occupied  by  old  retainers.  In  .i^omi- 
instances,  where  a  servant,  owing  to  his 
or  her  particular  work,  has  lived  in  one 
houso — such  as  a  coachman's,  or  groom's, 
in  the  Royal  A/cws— her   Majesty  allows 


of  life  comes  on.  The  tourist  in  the  is.e- 
of  Wight  is  always  interested  in  the 
instance  of  this  seen  at  Whippingham, 
where  there  is  to  lie  found  one  of  the 
model  rows  of  almshouses  in  this  country. 
If  the  visitor  enters  and  talks  with  two 
or  three  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  he  will 
soon  learn  what  these  old  people  think  of 
the  lady  whom  they  served  in  the  olden 
days  of  long  ago,  and  who  has  now  so 
generously  provided  for  their  temporal 
wants. 

They  will  tell  c^uaint  stories  of  personal 
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persona]  sympathy  in  taouble,  of  mutual 
rejoicing  in  times  of  happiness.  They 
can  show  you  a  hundred  ways  in  which 
the  Queen  has  manifested  the  greatest 
interest  in  their  welfare  since  they  gave 
up  work  in  their  own  department  at  the 
Castle.    When  you  have  spent  an  hour 


had  passed  away  in  our  land  i 
ago.  You  will  find  the  link  still  survives. 
though,  perhaps,  in  a  slightly  more 
modem  form  than  when  the  great 
frowning  castles  of  England  were  fortified 
and  moated. 

The  Queen  shows  her  interest  in  her 
old  servants  in  many 
other  ways  besides 
making  such  provision 
for  them.  She  has  be- 
fore to-day  actuallj'  made 
sketches  of  them,  and 
painted  their  portraits 
herself.  I'crhaps  the 
best  and  most  notable 
of  these  is  the  picture  of 
Annie  McDonald,  a  per- 
sonal chamber-attendant 
on  her  Majesty,  whom 
her  royal  mistress  made 
a  very  great  favourite 
and  trusted  most  con- 
lideiitially.  The  Queen 
painted  a  capital  like- 
ness of  this  gitl,  and 
:  present  day 


it    har 


with  them  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  Queen 
that  you  made  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  served 
the    days    of    chatelaines    and    retainers      a  very 


;  rooms  at  \\'ind- 
tribuie  alike  to 
tnd  maid.  Of 
course,  the  Queen  has 
photographs  of  almost 
all  her  personal  attend- 
ants, taken  at  one  time 
Dr  another,  and  of  these 
portraits  she  takes  much 

Though  it  may  be  a 
fact  not  generallj'  known, 
her  Majesty  has  more 
than  once  raised  a  statue 
to  the  memory  of  an  old 
and  tried  servant.  Such 
a  statue  may  be  seen  by 
the  visitor  to  Italmoral, 
where  it  stands  on  the 
royal  estate.  It  is  to  the 
memory  of  John  Brown, 
and  was  erected  by  the 
as  a  tribute  to  one  who  had 
her  ungrudgingly  and  loyally  for 
long  period  of  years.     She  herself 
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alsti   vhost'.   the   wonis   to  bt  piit  on  ihe 
sioiic  at  its  base — 

Friend  raori;  than  servant,  loyal,  tiuthful.  hran- ; 
Srlf  le*?   Ih.-in  July,  even  tc)   ihe  grave. 

h  shiiws  the  extreme  good  sense  of  our 
Sovereign  that  she  so  well  recognised  the 
extraordinarily  loyal  heart  that  beat  under 
the  blunt,  often  almost  rude,  esterior  ol 
ihc  itri-.it  Highland  retainer.  For  John 
I'rown's  whok-  heart  and  soul  were  devoted 
lo  his  licloved  Queen,  yet  he  never 
hesitated  not  only  to  tell  her  the  truth 
about  what  might  prove  distasteful  to  her. 
but  even  to  give  her  his  own  determined 
opinion  contrarj-  to  hers  on  certain  points. 
It  is  known  that  on  more  than  oni- 
occasinn  this  Highland  siTvaiit,  jealous 
of  his  mistress's  appearance  in  public, 
rebuked  her  for  wearing  articles  of  dress 
Ili3t  he  considered  too  shabby,  or  too  old- 
fashioned.  But  probably  the  Queen  liked 
him  all  the  better  for  ii,  and  in  this  again 
she  showed  that  great  good  sense  Hidcli 
has  distinguished  her  throughout  all  her 
limg  reign.  She  has  also  placed  granite 
seats  at  Osborne  and  Balmoral,  each  widiaii 
inscription.  "  In  memorj'  of  John  Brown." 

Another  way  in  which  her  Majesty  has 
shown  her  grateful  remembrance  of  her 
former  faithful  servants  is  by  her  actions 
towards  their  families  after  their  own 
deaths.  In  many  cases  the  Queen  has 
written  privately  with  her  own  hand  a 
much-prized  letter  of  sympathy,  and  in 
more  instances  than  one  she  has  offered 
lo  erect  a  tombstone  to  the  memory  of 
the  <leceased  ser\ant  over  the  grave. 
There  is,  in  Kcnsal  Green  Cemetery,  a 
fine  memorial  thus  put  up  by  the  Queen 
to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Thurston,  a  former 
nurse  of  many  of  the  roval  children,  and 
a  woman  for  whom  the  Queen  anil  her 
family  entertained  the  greatest  respect  all 
through  luT  life.  When  this  old  nurse  diet!. 
after  several  years'  quiet  retirement  from 
active  work,  those  whom  she  hail  serieil 
many  decailcs  before  did  not  forget  what 
the)-  uwed  her,  for  valuable  wreaths  and  a 
tombstone  testified  lo  their  gratefulness, 
I'spetially  to  that  of  the  Soierei^  herself. 

Nof  is  the  Queen's  remembrance  of  her 
oil)  !>ervaitt»  connected  only  with  those 
who  have  been  of  humble  birlli  or  Infenor 


scn'ice.  The  same  consideration, 
same  gratefulness,  the  same  attentii 
shown  to  persons  who  have  been 
personal    servants,    but   whose   work 


rank  of  life  by  birth  or  other  thins;-  li:i 
placed  them  on  a  different  plane  fn.rn  I 
retainers  exercising  humbler  but  ii|uti 
necessarj*  functions.  Take  the  ia-.r 
Lady  Augusta  Stanley  as  an  i'\;Ln)[> 
Probably  that  lady,  who  acted  as  a  sici 
larj-  to  her  Majesty,  but  who  was  re.n 
a  most  intimate  confidential  compuni 
and  helper  in  many  things,  was  as  cli 
a  friend  as  the  Queen  ever  had.  H 
status  after  her  marriage,  and  her  uo 
were  not  such  as  particularly  ncoiled  i 
influence  and  personal  supjwrl  i>t  I 
ftjrdier  mistress.  But  the  Quecji  m  \ 
forgot  that  previous  friendship,  .irul  > 
kept'  up  a  regular  intimacy  wiih  la 
Aagusta  all  tlic  same. 

When  that  lady  died  and  was  htirinl 
the  Abbey  which  she  had,  «itli  i 
husband,  the  Dean,  loved  so  deail\,  tin 
came  a  bunutiful   wn-aih  and  a   unit 
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touching  expression  of  the  personal  loss  the 
Sovereign  felt  herself  to  have  sustained  in 
the  decease  of  her  friend.  And  every  year 
since  that  time  the  anniversary  of  I.ady 
Augusta's  death  finds  a  neiv  wreath  set  npon 
her  grave  in  Henry  ihe  Seventh's  Chapel, 
a  wreath  that  comes  from  the :iwmi«— more 
than  the  Qiinn — «ho  constantly  remembers 
what  she  owes  to  that  dead  form. 
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to  such  faithful  retainers  as  Francis  Clark 
and  Donald  Hrown.  Many  of  the  Scotch 
families  in  the  Balmoral  district,  pvople 
who  have  lived  for  generations  on  tht 
estate  there,  have  given  of  their  best. 
men  and  women,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
Sovereign's  personal  service.  And  the 
Queen  has  remembered  the  dead,  and 
taken  eare  of  the.  living.  Tin-  marlih- 
tablets  prove  (lie  former;  the  hai)py  old 
folks  living  in  the  rural  thatched  cottages  up 
;mi\  down  the  estate,  one  of  which  is  seen 
in  the  pboio!;rapli,  are  proof  of  the  latter. 
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bonac:.  These,  as  they  sit  in  the  little 
dupel,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  day  after 
di^,  cannot  but  be  led  by  those  tributes  of 
regard  to  serve  their  mistress  to  the  very 
best  of  their  abilities,  in  whatever  way 
they  may  b6  called  upon,  so  that  they,  in 
their  turn,  may  become  equally 
honoured  by  her. 

And^tmoieover,.  the  Qufen's 
touching  remembrance  of  her 
old  and  valued  servants  still 
living  is  not  confined  to  pro- 
viding them  with  necessart' 
comforts,  shelter,  food,  and 
clothing  in  their  old  age.  It 
goes  farther ;  for  her  Majesty 
has  the  most  devoted  tenderness 
towards  their  feelings  in  even' 
way,  and  will  rather  put  up  with 
some  little  inconvenience  than 
make  them  feel  that  they  arc 
foigotten,  slighted,  or  left  out 
in  the  cold  in  any  way.  Some- 
times the  Queen  even  carries 
this  point  to  excess.  She  will 
only  have  certain  duties  done  by 
the  same  persons  who  have  done 
them  for  years  on  her  behalf, 
though,  perhaps,  other  and 
jounger  hands  might  be  equally 
fitted  for  the  work  demanded. 
Her  own  conservative  tenden- 
cies, and  her  fear  of  hurting 
the  feelings  of  others,  arc  thi- 
main  rea-sons  for  this. 

The  particular  old  servant  who  has 
travelled  with  her,  or  rather  before  her. 
for  so  many  years  when  she  has 
Joomeyed  from  one  palace  to  another,  in 
Older  to  see  that  all  was  in  readiness,  has 
.•till  to  perform  the  same  task.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  too,  that  her  Majesty  has 
iD  the  hj-mns  to  be  sung  at  Divine  senile 
written  out  for  her,  instead  of  using  a 
hymn>book.  But  such  is  the  rnst- ;  and 
it  may  be  of  interest  in  relation  to  the 
•abject  of  our  article  here  to  know  that 
tbe  same  servant  who  has  written  those 
l^mns  oat  for  many  decades  yet  carries 
ont  the  task,  though  he  is  now  a  veiy  old 
man.  The  Queen  has  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  his  doing  it,  and  he  has  so  well 
dischafg^  the  task,  that  it  is  certain  her 
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Majesty  would  not  care  to  hurt  either  hi 
feelings  or  her  own  by  letting  any  othi 
servant  do  that  special  work. 

The  old  servants  of  the  Queen  ar 
indeed  fortunate  —  fortunate  in  thei 
mistress;  fortunate  in  their  conditions  r 


service  ;  fortunate  in  the  certainly  of 
comfort,  help,  antl  sympathy  that  auniis 
them  at  a  time  of  life  when  to<>  many 
people  in  the  world  are  ever  ready  to 
"  shunt "  those  who  cannot  maintain  tin; 
pace.  W'c  live  in  what  has  been  call.-.i  a 
"utilitarian  age";  when  those  uIid  do 
not,  or  cannot,  work  activelv  are  M-klum 
dealt  with  as  they  have  often,  from  past 
services,  descn-ed.  But  there  is  1  me 
mistress,  at  any  rate,  with  whom  old-unrltl 
traditions  and  Christian  principles  still 
linger  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
those  who  are  no  longer  able  to  serve  as 
they  once  did,  or  who  have  fallen  alter 
their  work  was  done.  And  it  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  that  mistress  is  our  own 
beloved  Queen. 
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By   G.  M.   BAINES. 


Co.stumci  tanto  os  meus  olhos 
A  namorarem  os  teus, 
Oue  de  tanto  confundil — os 
Xcm  ja  SL-i  quaes  sao  os  meus. 

P()Rti:guksk  Skrenadk. 

My  eyes  so  oft  accustomed  were  to  meet 
And  melt  in  mutual  lovinj;  glance  with  thine, 
That  I  can  vouch  no  lonjjer  now,  my  sweet. 
Which  are  or  are  not  mme. — Translation. 


THE  last  day  of  Carniival  was  drawing 
to  its  close.  The  straggling  street 
of  the  little  village  of  IMalveira  was  thickly 
strewn  with  the  missiles  of  a  long-sustained 
and  frolicsome  contest,  in  the  shape  of 
showers  of  beans,  i)eas,  and  burst  packets 
of  starch. 

A  truce  had  been  called,  and  many  of 
the  male  combatants  and  maskers  were 
refreshing  themselves  with  wine  and 
cigarettes  in  Maria  Lima's  taberna  at  the 
corner  of  the  street.  The  bear  was  hob- 
nobbing with  his  leader ;  his  Satanic 
Majesty  and  his  aide-de-camj)  with  a 
Padn^  ;  while  luhiopians,  monkeys, 
minstrels,  and  a  nondescript  crowd  filled 
every  corner  of  the  little  room  with  their 
persons,  and  the  air  with  smoke,  chatter, 
and  laughter. 

During  a  sudden  lull  in  the  revelry  a 
voice  was  heard  to  exclaim — 

**  Hola,  menino  Luiz !  Where  are 
you  .^  Let  us  have  a  *  fado  '  with  your 
guitar.'* 

**  Luiz  Alves  isn't  here,"  replied  the 
**  Padre."  **  I  saw  him  going  towards  the 
patrao's  house  just  now." 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  followed  this 
fipcech.  The  unconscious  cause  of  it, 
dressed  as  a  Pierrot,  was  at  that  precise 
moment  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
terrace -wall  that  fronted  Jose  Carvalho's 


house  at  the  other  end  of  the  village.  He 
was  singing  in  a  subdued  voice  the 
quatrain  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  and 
the  light,  rippling  accompaniment  of  the 
guitar  he  played  tricked  out  each  syllable 
he  uttered  in  an  intricate,  dainty,  and 
harmonious  lacework  of  sound. 

The  music  acted  like  an  incantation,  for 
before  the  quatrain  was  concluded  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  a  pretty,  dark-eyed  girl 
rose  cautiouslv  above  the  low  terrace-wall. 

**  Candida !" 

**  Luiz !  " 

A  white  hand  was  stretched  over  the 
wall,  which  the  young  man  was  about  to 
seize  eagerly,  when  a  figure  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  narrow  entry  from  the 
main    street. 

There  was  a  stifled  cry :  the  hand  was 
hastily  withdrawn,  and  its  owner  dis- 
appeared ;  while  Luiz,  glancing  round, 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  annoyance. 

The  disturber  of  the  interview  was  a 
strongly  built  young  fellow  dressed  like  a 
well-to-do  dandy  farmer.  His  short  black 
jaqueta,  lavishly  frogged  and  braided,  and 
his  tight-fitting  trousers,  secured  by  a  gay 
red  sash,  showed  off  his  muscular  limbs 
to  atlvantage.  On  his  head  he  wore  a 
broad-brimmed  felt  sombrero,  which 
shaded  a  determined-looking  face  nearly 
of  a  bronze  hue  from  constant  exposure  to 
the  burning  sun. 

He  halted  leisurelv  before  the  Pierrot, 
and,  taking  his  cigarette  from  between  his 
lips,  eyed  that  young  man  intently,  while 
a  slow-growing,  quizzical  smile  showed  his 
strong,  white,  even  teeth. 

**  Hold  !  Luiz  Alves,"  said  he,  at  length. 
**  Credo  !  Are  you  going  back  to  Lisbon 
to-night  in  that  rig  ?  " 
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"  1  'm  not  going  back  to  Lisboii  to-night, 
if  thai  '.1  what  you  wish  to  know."  was  the- 
sulky  reply. 

■'Ah!  jou 're  going  to  sleep  at  your 
pailri-nho's  [jfuJiaihrr'sl.  eh  ?  " 


■'.\ll  right,  rapaz,  I'm  going:  1  \\i 
disturb  you,"  said  ht-.  .smiling  still  m 
widely,  though  not  agreeably.  Hl-  ligli 
another  cigarette.  "  Have  you  seen  IV 
ran-alhii  ?"  hi-  aski-.l.  in  a  louiicr  u.i.r 


T.uii  pretended  to  be  aiijunting  his 
guitar;  he  simply  nodded  his  head 
atlirmatively.  without  looking  up. 

This  palpable  hint  that  his  presence 
uaa  not  tequiretl   uax  not  lost  upi>n  the 


This  last  i|Ui' 
(I  I.uix:   h>-  I 
up  quickly,   first  . 
terrace,    laid    thei 
sntlilcn  dclinncc,  at  lii-> 
lioncr,    as    he    grippe 
^itar  tightly  and  si 
himself. 
"  N... 
com  men  ceil. 

"Oh!  [  suppose  I'^n-  [usi 
is  keeping  him  niuirr  link 
.mil  key?"  intemipi.'d  ilm 
other,  piifling  forth  u  iiu^'c 
\'olunie  of  snioke. 

"What    nimsense   \un    ,iro 

"  talking!"      exclainieiJ      l.uiz 

angrily.     "  If  you  'II  taki-  my 

advice,  Julio  Ferreira " 

■■  Certainly  !  Vuu  'r.  a 
lawyer— or.  at  least,  hall  a 
one,  Luizinho!  No  Ic  tor 
it,  1  suppose  ;  so  out  with  it,"  int<rru|Jti;d 
the  other  agiiiD,  as  he  placed  hi-i  iMtnis 
upon  his  hips.  He  was  uniliug  siill.  but 
there  was  a  glitter  in  his  black  eje>.  alxive 
nhirli  the  -ilruny,  level  brtnvs  »iTi-  now 
\net:\\aK- 
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The  Pierrot's  face  flushed. 

**  You  're  quite  welcome  to  it/'  said  he. 
*'  Keep  out  of  Pedro's  way,  or — or " 

*'  Or  what,  menino  ?" 

**  Or  you  '11  bear  that  father  of  yours 
company  in  the  Limoiro  "  (the  city  prison), 
was  the  hot  response. 

In  a  moment,  Julio  Ferreira  had  seized 
the  speaker  by  both  shoulders  and  had 
forced  him  back  against  the  wall. 

Poor  Pierrot  was  only  a  slightly  built 
youth.  Though  he  struggled  bravely  to 
free  himself,  he  was  perfectly  powerless  in 
the  young  farmer's  formidable  grip. 

**  You  've  given  me  your  advice  ;  now 
take  mine,''  said  Ferreira  fiercely  through 
his  teeth,  as  he  bent  over  him.  **  Don't 
put  your  miserable  little  spoon  into  this 
broth,  Luizinho.  Pedro  Carvalho  /s  a 
man.  J 'on  1  could  break  like  a  cajuia 
[rush]  oa  my  finger,  and,  men  Deus !  I  '11 
do  it,  too,  if  you  say  another  word  !  " 

As  he  concluded,  he  suddenly  relaxed 
his  grasp,  and,  drawing  back,  strode  away 
down  the  entry.  lie  had  not  taken  more 
than  half-a-dozen  steps  when  he  turned 
suddenly  on  his  heel  and  shouted  back, 
*'Tell  Pae  Jose  I  know  very  well  where 
his  precious  Pedro  is.  1  mean  to  wait  for 
him  to-night,  when  he  comes  back  from 
Lisbon,  to  regulate  our  little  contas. 
Don't  forget !  " 

The  ** advice"  whicli  Luiz  had  uttered, 
and  which  had  cost  him  sucli  a  rough 
handling,  had  galled  a  sore  spot  in  Julio 
Ferreira's  memory. 

The  Quinta  da  Fonte,  tlie  property  of 
the  Ferreira  family  during  many  genera- 
tions, was  about  to  slip,  finally,  from  the 
hands  of  the  remaining  members — old 
Paulo  Ferreira  and  his  only  son,  Julio. 
Heavy  mortgages,  with  the  accumulations 
of  unpaid  interest  upon  them,  had  done 
their  fatal  work,  and  the  last  act  of  a 
slow,  despairing  struggle — with  the  usual 
result— had  taken  place,  and  the  old  farm 
and  its  tumbledown  house  were  to  pass 
into  other  hands. 

The  holder  of  the  mortgages  was  Jos6 
Carvalho,  the  father  of  pretty  Candida 
with  the  white  mantilla,  whose  interview 
with  her  lover,  Luiz,  Julio  l\*rreira  had  so 
rudely  interrupted.    Old  Jose  was  a  money- 


lender, keen  and  astute  as  a  Jew,  who  had 
grown  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  many 
little  land-owners  around  Malveira. 

It  is  possible,  though,  that  the  Ferreiras 
might  still  have  been  in  nominal  possession 
of  the  Quinta  da  Fonte  but  for  an  unfor- 
tunate occurrence  which  had  precipitated 
the  catastrophe. 

Times  had  been  unusually  bad  for  the 
farmer.  It  was  always  hard  to  get  more 
than  a  bare  subsistence  out  of  the  Quinta ; 
but  the  long  drought  of  the  preceding 
winter,  and  other  kindred  troubles,  had 
played  havoc  with  the  crops,  and  old 
Paulo  Ferreira  had  been  unable  on  several 
consecutive  occasions  to  meet  his  payments 
to  Jose  Carvalho  as  they  fell  due. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  tell  Jos6  how  the 
oranges  and  olives  had  failed,  and  that 
the  maize  was  poor  and  the  grapes 
mildewed.  Jos6  thought  a  gentle  appli- 
cation of  the  spur  was  necessary  to  stir 
Pedro  to  exert  himself,  and  he  hinted  very 
broadly  at  foreclosure  if  Pedro  came 
empty-handed  to  him  again. 

What  ?  Turn  the  Ferreiras  out  of  the 
Quinta  da  Fonte !  Pedro  lost  his  self- 
control  entirely  before  the  idea  of  his 
eviction.  One  hot  word  had  led  to* 
another,  with  the  result  that  a  scuflfle  had 
taken  place  between  the  debtor  and 
creditor,  and  the  household- had  burst  in 
on  it  just  in  time  to  rescue  the  half- 
throttled  Jose  from  the  sinewy  fingers  of 
the  excited  farmer. 

A  trial  at  the  Boa  Hora  in  Lisbon  had 
followed.  Pedro  Ferreira  was  lodged  in 
the  Limoiro  for  three  months  for  assault 
and  batter}-,  and  Jos6  Carvalho  had 
returned  home  with  that  salve  for  his 
dignity  and  the  determination  to  oust  the 
Ferreiras  from  the  Quinta  da  Fonte  as 
speedily  as  possible. 

As  far  as  appearances  went,  Julio- 
Ferreira  had  taken  his  father's  imprison- 
ment and  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgages- 
quite  philosophically.  He  had  given 
nobody  his  confidence  on  these  subjects,, 
but  the  Malveirenses  were  of  one  mind, 
that  the  young  man  would  be  undeserving 
of  his  reputation  of  neither  forgiving  nor 
forgetting  an  injur}'  if  he  made  no  effort  to- 
be  even  with  Pae  Jos6. 
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Once  it  seemed  that  he  had  made  that 
«jffort,  but  it  could  not  be  proved,  though 
no  doubt  on  that  point  remained  in 
Pae  Josh's  mind. 

Julio  and  Pedro  Carvalho,  Jose's  only 
son,  had  chanced  to  meet,  shortly  after  the 
trial,  in  Maria  Lima's  taberna.  The  delicate 
topic  of  Paulo's  imprisonment  was  intro- 
duced ;  no  one  could  say  afterwards  by 
whom.  Discussion  had  become  general 
and  heated,  for  many  of  those  present 
were  also  in  Jose's  clutches;  the  two 
young  men  had  become  involved  in  the 
argument,  and  a  row-royal,  worthy  of  the 
Montagus  and  Capulets,  had  ensued. 
Knives  had  been  drawn  and  used  ;  sticks 
had  been  wielded,  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  skulls  of  many  of  the 
partisans ;  and  Pedro  Carvalho  had  been 
dragged  from  the  meUe,  much  battered, 
and  with  a  considerable  gash  in  his  left 
arm,  as  his  share  of  the  proceedings. 

Jos6  was  terrified  by  this  adventure,  and 
from  the  moment  of  its  occurrence  went 
about  in  constant  dread  of  Julio.  He 
tried  his  very  hardest  to  fix  the  authorship 
of  his  son's  wound  on  the  young  fellow, 
in  the  hope  of  landing  him  at  Paulo's  side 
in  the  Limoiro ;  but  matters  had  been  s(j 
mixed  and  the  evidence  had  been  so 
conflicting  that  the  attempt  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

During  the  altercation  between  I.uiz 
Alves  and  Julio,  Candida,  in  terror  for  her 
lover,  had  run  off  to  the  house  to  call  her 
father ;  but  Jose  was  not  to  be  found  at 
once,  and  it  was  only  when  Luiz  was 
smoothing  down  his  ruffled  plumage  that 
the  old  man  and  his  daughter  apjieared 
upon  the  scene. 

If  Jose  had  come  earlier,  he  would  not 
have  been  of  much  service,  to  judge  from 
the  expression  on  his  hawk-like  face ;  for, 
although  safe  behind  his  terrace- wall,  he 
glanced  apprehensively  up  and  down  the 
entry  before  speaking. 

**  What  is  it  .^  What  has  happened  ?  "  he 
asked,  looking  down  on  Luiz. 

Luiz  related  what  had  taken  place, 
suppressing  only  the  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  Julio  had  so  ingloriously 
pinioned  him. 

"  Were    there    any    witnesses } "    Jos^ 


asked  eagerly,  with  a  gleam  in  his  beady 
eyes. 

Luiz  confessed  that,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
there  were  none. 

The  old  man's  face  fell.  **Ah,  the 
maldito !  "  he  ejaculated,  as  he  tugged 
furiously  at  his  ragged  grey  moustache. 
**  I  would  have  given  a  hundred  milreis  to 
see  him  !  Mil  demonios !  but  he  should 
have  paid  dearly  for  it — and  for  Pedro 
too  !  He  is  as  cunning  as  a  snake — the 
assassino !  " 

At  the  mention  of  Pedro's  name,  Luiz 
was  reminded  of  the  threat  that  Julio  had 
uttered,  and  repeated  it. 

Jos6  turned  a  sickly  ashen-grey  as  he 
heard  it,  and  for  a  moment  remained 
tongue-tied  with  fear  and  wrath  combined. 

**  The  scoundrel  means  to  murder  the 
boy ! "  he  gasped  at  last.  He  turned  to 
the  terrified  Candida  at  his  side. 

"  Run  to  the  house — run — run,  and 
send  for  the  rcgedor  and  the  cabo-chefe !  '* 
said  he,  hurriedly.     **  Quick  !  " 

Luiz,  who  saw  his  chances  of  an  inter- 
view with  Candida  approaching  the  vanish- 
ing point,  and  he  with  a  *' billet"  in  his 
pocket  for  her  besides,  which  he  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  delivering,  now 
broke  in. 

*'  Can  I  be  of  any  use,  Senhor  Jos6  .^" 
he  asked,  anxiously. 

**  You  ?  "  nearly  screamed  the  old  man, 
who  had  forgotten  him  in  his  agitation ; 
"  You  ?  No  !  Be  off  to  your  padrenho's 
at  once  !  " 

Luiz  protested  feebly,  with  disappoint- 
ment writ  large  in  every  feature  of  his  face. 

*' No,  no!  Be  off!"  repeated  Jose, 
energetically,  stamping  his  foot.  *'  1  've 
quite  enough  on  my  hands  with  Pedro.  I 
shan't  know  a  moment's  peace  until  that 
maldito  Ferreira  has  gone  to  Africa.  Boa 
norte  !     Boa  norte  !  " 

He  disappeared,  but  a  moment  after- 
wards his  keen  face  rose  again  above  the 
parapet. 

'*  I  shall  see  you  in  the  morning  about 
the  money  you  have  to  take  to  Lisbon," 
said  he  hurriedly.  *'  Now,  don't  dawdle, 
rapaz.     Be  off  at  once  !  " 

Luiz  muttered  an  anathema  on  the 
crookedness  of  things    in  general  which 
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had  robbed  him  of  his  interview  with 
Candida,  and,  picking  up  his  guitar, 
turned  away  discontentedly  up  the  entry. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  emerged  from 
the  village,  and  was  on  the  lonely  road 
that  led  to  his  padrenho's  house — a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  Malveira. 

He  had  trudged  on,  in  discontented 
communion  with  himself,  for  about  ten 
minutes,  between  the  high  stone  walls  that 
bordered  the  road,  his  white  Pierrot  dress 
making  a  ghost-like  patch  on  the  gathering 
darkness,  when  the  quick  beat  of  feet  in 
the  distance  behind  him  startled  him  from 
his  angrj'  reverie.  It  was  someone 
running. 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  new-comer 
had  caught  him  up,  and  I.uiz  turned 
sharply,  as  a  heavy  hand  was  laid  on  his 
shoulder,  to  find  his  late  evil  genius,  Julio 
Ferreira,  at  his  elbow. 

**  Hold,  my  Luizinho ! "  said  Julio 
jovially.  **  I  thought  it  must  be  you  or 
your  ghost." 

Luiz  started  back  with  a  wrathful 
exclamation. 

"  Ora  !  Ora !  Don't  be  angry  !  "  remon- 
strated Julio  mockingly.  *'  So  you  bear 
malice,  eh  }  Now  1  forgive  jw/,  c^LUtyou 
do  the  same  ?  " 

**  Go,  go,  with  a  hundred  thousand 
devils ! "  shouted  Luiz  sturdily  as  he 
backed  away. 

Julio  followed  him. 

'*  'Sh  1  'Sh  !  You  arc  going  up  to  the 
padrenho's,  aren't  you  ?  Well,  your  way 
is  mine.  Try  to  be  civil  for  another  ten 
minutes,"  said  he,  as  he  caught  Luiz  by 
the  arm.  **  Now  then,  man,  come  along ! 
I  *m  off  to  Angola  in  a  day  or  two,  so  let 
us  part  bons  amigos." 

The  grip  of  the  fingers  was  like  an  iron 
vice.  Luiz  struggled  to  free  himself,  but 
just  as  vainly  as  he  had  done  a  short  time 
before,  and  there  was  no  one  on  the  lonely 
road  to  help  him. 

"  If  you  don't  come  quietly,  I  '11  cany 
you,  Luiz  ;  by  all  the  saints,  I  will ! "  said 
Julio.  "  Which  is  it  to  be,  boy  ?  Please 
yourself  I  Quick ! "  and  his  face  set  sud- 
denly savage.  He  had  been  drinking  at 
Maria  Lima's,  and  a  vinous  fury  glittered 
in  his  eyes. 


Luiz  surrendered  with  a  gasp  of  rage. 

"  Let  my  arm  go  !  "  he  cried.  "  111  go 
with  you — because  I  must.  But  you'll 
hear  more  about  this,  Julio  Ferreira.  I  *11 
go  to  the  Administrador — to-morrow  f " 

Julio  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of 
laughter,  as  if  the  threat  were  an 
exceedingly  good  joke. 

**  To-morrow ! "  he  echoed.  "  Did  yoa 
say  *  to-morrow,'  menino  ?  Lots  of  things 
may  happen  before  to-morrow ;  but  come 
along ! " 

The  pair  strode  on  now,  side  by  side,  at 
the  rapid  pace  initiated  by  Luiz.  Julio 
was  laughing  and  talking  continuously, 
but  his  jests  and  queries  met  with  no 
response  from  his  exasperated  companion, 
who  two  or  three  times  was  stopped  dead 
on  the  road  to  listen  to  the  repetition  of  his 
threat  about  the  Administrador,  followed 
by  a  volley  of  laughter.  It  seemed  to 
tickle  Julio  immensely. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
pair  had  reached  the  Quinta  da  Fonte, 
without  having  met  a  single  person  by  the 
wav. 

Luiz  gave  an  inward  sigh  of  satisfaction 
at  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  his  unwelcome 
companion,  and  was  about  to  pass  on 
without  a  word,  when  his  arm  was  once 
more  seized  by  Julio. 

"  Credo  !  "  exclaimed  the  young  farmer. 
"Not  so  fast,  menino  !  You  're  not  going 
off  like  that,  without  saying  'Boa  norte* 
even.  You  're  coming  in  to  have  a  glass 
of  wine  with  me,  of  course  }  " 

"  I  '11  do  no  such  thing  !  "  was  the 
reply. 

Julio  laughed.  **  Indeed.^"  said  he: 
"Well,  I'll  get  someone  else  to  invite 
you." 

He  released  his  hold  as  he  spoke,  and, 
turning  his  head,  shouted,  "Chispal 
Chispa ! " 

The  reply  to  the  call  was  a  loud  whine 
from  the  other  side  of  the  battered, 
weather-beaten  gate,  followed  by  the 
quick  rattle  of  a  chain. 

At  these  sounds,  Luiz  felt  an  icy  shiver 
down  his  spine,  and  he  remained  rooted  to 
the  ground,  though  free,  as  this  fresh 
freak  of  Julio's  deviln-  revealed  itself  to 
him. 
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Chispa  was  the  large  Terceirense 
watch-dog  of  the  Quinta — half-mastiff, 
half-bulldog — and  the  terror  of  the 
neighbourhood  on  account  of  its  ferocity. 

"  If  you  won't  come  in  on  my  invita- 
tion, perhaps  Chispa  can  persuade  you  ;  I 
can  safely  leave  it  to  him,"  said  Julio. 
**  1  *m  just  going  to  let  him  loose.  Before 
you  get  up  to  the  padrenho's  you  will 
probably  change  your  mind — if  there 's 
an}i;hing  left  of  you  to  do  it." 

He  strode  away  to  the  wicket  in  the 
large  double-gate,  or  portao,  and  was 
about  to  open  it,  when  Luiz,  after  glancing 
around  in  despair,  followed  him  across 
the  road. 

*'  Do  you  really  mean  to  say,  Julio 
Ferreira,  that  vou  would  set  that  infernal 
brute  on  me  ? "  he  asked,  in  a  voice 
trembling  with  rage. 

**  You  can  put  it  that  way  if  ycni  like," 
was  the  cool  reply. 

'*  Then  you  are  a  fiend — a  devil  !  You 
shall  pay  for  this  yet !  " 

"Tell  the  Administrador,  to-morrow," 
laughed  Julio. 

*'  1  hope  your  maldito  wine  will  poison 
you — canalha  !  " 

"That's  hardly  the  *  boa  viagem '  I 
expected,"  chuckled  Julio  ;  "  but  I  suppose 
it  means  that  you  are  coming  in,  eh  }  " 

**  Go  on  !  "  ground  out  Luiz  between  his 
teeth. 

*'  Good  !  "  Julio  opened  the  wicket. 
"  Now,  keep  quite  close  to  me,  or  Chispa 
may  serve  you  as  he  did  old  Sebastiao 
Nabo  the  other  day,"  said  he.  "  He  took 
a  piece  out  of  his  leg  the  size  of  my  tist. 
Palavra !  " 

He  stepped  into  the  dark  courtyard, 
closelv  followed  bv  the  miserable  Luiz, 
who  took  the  precaution  to  interpose  his 
precious  guitar  between  himself  and  the 
corner  where  he  supposed  the  dog  to  be. 
There  was  a  rush,  a  clatter  of  chain,  and  a 
savage  growl — perilously  near,  it  seemed — 
but  Chispa  retreated  to  his  kennel  before 
a  curse  and  a  kick  from  his  master. 

The  pair  stumbled  across  the  dirty 
cobbles  in  Indian  file,  and  mounted  the 
narrow  stone  staircase  at  the  side  of  the 
house  to  the  living-rooms  above  the 
stables. 


At  the  top,  Julio  produced  a  key  and 
opened  the  door  before  him. 

After  pushing  in  his  unwilling  guest,  he 
entered  himself,  and  lit  a  small  lamp  on  a 
table  still  littered  with  the  remains  of  his 
last  meal  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
large  room  ;  then,  pointing  to  a  chair,  he 
told  Luiz  to  be  seated. 

It  was  a  large,  dreary  room,  which  served, 
apparently,  all  the  purposes  of  a  home  for 
the  solitary  Julio.  Two  of  its  windows 
overlooked  the  road,  but  these  were  closed 
with  heavily  barred  shutters.  The  remain- 
ing window  looked  upon  the  patio. 

Luiz  dropped  into  a  chair  and  watched 
Julio  with  a  dazed  feeling  of  complete 
helplessness,  and  a  torturing  misgiving 
that  his  purgatory  was  not  yet  at  an  end. 
Oh,  if  he  could  only  get  away!  Once, 
when  )uli(/s  back  was  turned,  he  felt  a 
desperate  throb  of  temptation  to  make  a 
dash  at  a  large  enxada,  or  hoe,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  and,  with  it,  to  fell  his 
tormentor  to  the  floor  ;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  Julio's  iron  grip,  still  tingling 
on  his  arms,  caused  the  impulse  to  die  in 
its  birth. 

In  a  few  moments  Julio  brought  forward 
a  bottle  of  wine,  and,  filling  two  glasses, 
pushed  one  towards  Luiz,  at  the  same  time 
offering  him  a  cigarette. 

Luiz  shook  his  head. 

"  C-'os  diabos  !  "  exclaimed  Julio,  as  he 
stood  by  his  own  chair  and  puffed  at  the 
rank  tobacco  Luiz  had  refused.  "  You 
look  like  an  image  of  San  Januario — ready 
to  burst  into  tears  if  you  're  squeezed. 
Stand  up  !  Hert^  's  a  toast  for  you, 
menino,"  he  continued.  "  A  quick  and 
miserable  death  to  that  old  knave  and 
thief,   Pae  Jose!" 

And  Luiz,  constrained  by  the  spell  of 
Julio's  glittering  eye,  had  to  rise  and  drink 
to  this  distasteful  sentiment.  As  he  put 
down  his  glass,  he  picked  up  his  guitar 
and  turned  to  go. 

"  Ora !  You're  not  going  to  leave  me 
vet,  surely,  Luizhino — not  yet,  not  yet  .'^  " 
said  Jos6  smoothly.  Then  he  suddenly 
changed  his  tone  and  thundered  out, 
**  Mil  e  mil  demonios !  Did  you  think  I 
brought  you  in  here  for  the  pleasure  of 
looking  at  your  miserable,  scarecrow  face. 
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you  little  hound  ?  I  want  that  fool's  dress 
of  yours.    Do  you  hear  ?    Off  with  it !  " 

Luiz  stopped  and  turned  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  I  won't !  "  he  replied. 

"  Won't  you  ?  Then,  meu  Deus !  I  '11 
just  peel  you  like  an  onion  ! "  exclaimed 
]os6,  advancing  upon  him  with  flashing 
eyes  and  threatening  arms. 

Luiz  glanced  from  side  to  side  like  a 
cornered  rat.  Flight  was  impossible;  to 
struggle  was  useless  ;  he  was  at  the  mercy 
of  Julio. 

"Stop!"  he  cried,  as  he  retreated  a 
step.  "Keep  your  hands  off!  You  shall 
have  it."  He  plucked  off  his  cap  and 
flung  it  at  Julio's  feet,  and  then,  with 
trembling  fingers,  commenced  to  take  off 
the  costume.    Julio  must  be  mad ! 


II. 

Julio  picked  up  the  various  portions  of  the 
Pierrot  costume  as  they  were  discarded  by 
Luiz,  and  proceeded,  with  great  gravity, 
to  array  himself  in  them. 

Luiz  watched  him  in  an  astonishment 
mingled  with  a  faint  hope  that  the  series 
of  extraordinary  freaks  from  which  he  had 
sufiered  had  reached  their  conclusion  with 
this  last  and  most  absurd  one  ;  but  he  was 
quickly  undeceived. 

Julio  adjusted  the  dress  to  his  satis- 
£action,  and  carefully  tried  on  a  grotesque 
mask  which  Luiz  had  carried  in  his  pocket 
unused. 

Next  he  turned  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
and  picking  up  a  stout  coil  of  rope — part 
of  the  harness  of  one  of  his  bullock 
teams — advanced  towards  Luiz,  who  was 
standing  in  uneasy  expectancy. 

**  Sit  down,"  said  he ;  "I  want  to  tell 
you  now  why  I  took  this  dress.  I  can  see 
that  you  are  curious,  and  I  mean  to  take 
you  into  my  confidence.  Sit  down,  man, 
sit  down  1  " 

He  placed  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of 
Luiz  to  enforce  his  command,  and  the 
young  fellow  sank  apprehensively  under 
the  touch  into  the  chair  behind  him.  The 
next  moment,  before  he  could  realise  what 
Iiad  happened,  Julio  had  imprisoned  his 
Mnns  with  the  rope. 


Then  the  appalling  thought  flashed 
across  his  brain  that  Julio  meant  to 
murder  him,  and  the  agony  of  it  maddened' 
him.  He  uttered  a  shriek,  which  rang. 
through  the  large  room  as  he  writhed  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  free  himself ;  but  he 
was  as  powerless  as  a  fly  in  the  clutches  of 
a  spider. 

"Diabo!"  growled  Julio,  who  had 
guessed  at  the  terror  his  action  had 
inspired,  "do  you  think  I  should  go' 
through  all  this  ceremony  if  I  wanted  to 
slit  that  noisy  throat  of  yours  ?  Quiet  I  I 
say;  or  I  shall  be  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  squeezing  it,  you  fool  I " 

In  a  few  moments  Luiz  was  secured  to 
his  captor's  satisfaction ;  he  was  so  secure, 
in  fact,  as  to  be  powerless  to  move  a 
limb. 

Julio  now  drew  up  a  chair  before  his 
prisoner,  and  seating  himself  in  it, 
leisurely  lighted  a  cigarette  after  consulting 
his  watch. 

For  some  moments  he  smoked  calmly 
and  silently,  while  the  writhing  Luiz, 
relieved  from  the  fear  of  sudden  extinc- 
tion,>  heaped  upon  him  all  the  terms  of 
opprobrium  he  could  command. 

"  If  you'll  be  quiet,"  said  Julio  at  last, 
"  I  have  just  about  time  to  make  clear  to 
you  what  I   intend   doing.     If  you   can*/ 
control  your  tongue  I  shall  be  under  the' 
painful  necessity  of  gagging  you." 

"  Villain,  ladrao,  canalha !  "  screamed 
Luiz.     "  Let  me  loose  I " 

Julio  shrugged  his  shoulders  impatiently. 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  've  heard  all  that  already, 
and  I  've  heard  it  quietly  too  ;  but  there  'b 
an  end  to  everybody's  patience,  meu  caro. 

Well,  if  you  won't  be  reasonable ^'     He 

rose  quickly,  and  seized  the  thongs  of  a 
bullock-yoke,  which  he  began  to  unfasten. 

Luiz  lapsed  into  silence  instantly,  and 
sat  panting  and  glaring  before  him. 

Julio  came  back  to  his  chair  dangling 
the  broad  bands  of  leather  between  his 
fingers,  and  with  a  sarcastic  curl  on  his 
lips. 

"That's    right,"    said    he.     "I    don't 
wish  to  give  you  any  discomfort  that  is 
avoidable.    I've  made  great   allowances, 
lot  xvaitaral  imtatlon ;  but  if  you  interrupt 
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between  your  teeth   that  you    shan't   be 
able  to  whisper  even." 

**  You  have  me  in  your  power,"  said 
Luiz  hoarsely.  "  What  more  do  you 
want  ?  " 

"  Your  attention,"  was  the  reply.  Julio 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  threw  one 
leg  negligently  over  the  other. 

"  You  *ve  heard  that  I  'm  going  to 
Africa,  I  daresay,"  he  continued.  **  Well, 
I  may  be,  or  I  may  not — but  that  is  un- 
important ;  the  point  is  that  I  don't  wish  to 
leave  any  debts  behind  me  in  Malveira. 
I  've  been  troubled  about  one  that  I  'm 
very  anxious  to  settle — oh,  very  anxious  ! 
Do  you  follow  me  ?  " 

Luiz  stared  vacantly  at  him,  and  made 
no  reply. 

**  No  ?  Well,  1  '11  try  to  explain  clearly; 
for,  in  fact,  it  concerns  you,  as  you'll 
presently  see.  Tliat  old  ladrao,  Jose 
Carvalho  —  your  father-in-law  that  is  to 
be — perhaps — put  viy  father  into  the 
Limoiro,  and  has  driven  us  out  of  the 
home  the  Eerreiras  have  had  a  hundred 
years.  May  all  the  fiends  rend  him  fur 
it,  the  soulless  villain  !  " 

Julio  sprang  to  his  feet,  overmastered 
by  his  passion,  and  paced  to  and  fro  on 
the  creaking  boards,  clenching  his  hands 
and  waving  his  arms,  a  grotesque  but 
terrible  object  in  his  Pierrot  garb. 

**  So  1  thought  out  a  plan,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  he  had  regained  his  calm, 
and  had  halted  before  Luiz.  "  It  was  this 
fool's  costume  of  30urs  " — hCr  held  up  a 
dangling  sleeve — **  that  suggested  it  to  me 
this  afternoon  ;  but  1  doubted  its  success 
until  I  saw  from  Sopa's  window  Pae 
Jos6  pack  you  off  post-haste  to  your 
padrenho's.  How  he  fears  me,  the  old 
scoundrel !  And  he  has  reason  to ;  for 
I  'd  be  even  with  him  though  I  had  to 
thrust  this  into  his  miserable  carcase — 
men  Deus,  I  would  !  " 

And  Julio  pulled  out  and  flourished  the 
formidable  knife  that  the  law  prohibits, 
and  every  one  of  his  class  carries. 

**  So  he  thought  1  should  be  waiting  for 
his  precious  Pedro — the   fool  !  "  he  went 
on;    **  but   it   was    you,    Luizinho,  you   I 
wanted — £Lnd  I've  got  you.     Ha,  ha\" 
He    thrust  the   knife   into   the  pocket 


of  the  white  jacket,  and  immediately  drew 
forth  his  hand  again  with  a  folded  paper 
between  his  fingers. 

**  Hola !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  bent  to 
examine  it,  *'  and  what 's  this  ?  Ora  esta  \ 
A  tender  little  billet  for  the  menina 
Candida!  "  He  turned  it  curiously  in  hi^ 
fingers. 

**  Give  it  to  me,"  cried  Luiz,  flushing, 
and  straining  forward  as  far  as  his  bondsj 
allowed  him. 

**  Oh,  your  little  secrets  don't  interest 
me  I  "  repHed  Julio  contemptuously. 
"  Here,  take  it,  and  wear  it  next  your 
heart."  He  thrust  it  carelesslv  into  Luiz's 
breast. 

**  Now,  then,  for  the  rest  of  my  little 
plan,"  he  continued,  as  he  helped  him- 
self to  another  cigarette  and  a  glass  of 
wine.  **  I  must  be  quick,  as  time  is 
flying,  and  there  still  remains  a  great 
deal  to  do. 

*'  1  am  now  about  to  return  to  Malveira 
for  a  short  time — in  this  dress  vou  have  so 
kindly  lent  me.  People  who  meet  me  will 
say,  *  Credo  !  there  is  Luiz  Alves  again, 
come  for  one  of  his  customary  little  chats 
with  the  menina  Candida  at  the  terrace 
wall.'  Put  the  fools  will  be  mistaken  ;  the 
menina  Candida  will  not  be  at  the  trysting- 
place,  so  Luiz  Alves  will  wait  for  a  suitable 
opportunity,  and  then  slip  into  Jos6  Car-. 
valho's  house." 

Julio  paused,  and  looked  with  a  satisfied 
smile  into  the  white  face  and  staring  eyes 
that  Luiz  now  lifted  to  him. 

**  Ah  !  does  light  begin  to  dawn  upon 
your  legal  brain  .^ "  asked  Julio  mockingly. 
'*  A  moment,  amigo  !  Well,  after  Luizinho 
has  effected  an  entrance,  he  will  make  his 
way  direct  to  Senhor  Jos6's  den  and  help 
himself  to  the  money  there— money  that 
has  been  stolen — just  as  a  set-off  against 
the  robbery  here." 

Luiz  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror. 

**  And  Luiz  knows,  more  or  less,  what 
is  in  the  den,"  pursued  Julio  with  excite- 
ment. **  He  knows  that  Pae  Jos^  has 
been  bleeding  poor  Rocha  at  Murtal, 
Joao  Mendes,  and  others  about  here — the 
greedy  sanguesuga !  And  that  he  was  to 
take  \\\e  ^xoee^d'i  lo  Lisbon  to-morrow. 
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■  temptation,  has  tletermineil  to  take  those 
I  proceeds  for  himself—" 

"  Oh,  you  villain  1  "  gasped  Luiz;  "you 
I  caii'l  mean  it.  This  is  another  of  your 
I  devilish  tricks  to  torment  me  I 

"  If  Luij!  is  seen — and  he  ir  not  going 
avoid  people,"  went  on  Julio,  heedless 
I  of  interruption,  '"there  will  not  be  the 
[  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
I  thief.  At  once  everybody  will  rush  lO  the 
I  |>adrenho's  after  him.  and,  of  course,  ihey 
n't  find  him.  All  Malveira  will  conclude 
I  that  the  trusted  Luiiiinho  has  absconded, 
(  and  that  Pae  Joa6's  cash  had  more  charms 
I  for  him  than  the  gentle  Candida.  How 
I  the  wiseacres  will  shake  their  stupid 
I  noddles  over  him!  Ha,  ha!  Ha.  ha  I 
^Really  the  plan  is  perfect,  though  I  say  it 
nyself." 

Julio  threw  back  his  head  and  showed 
his  strong  even  white  teeth  in  a  long, 
luud  laugh  at  his  cleverness,  which  lasted 
quite  a  minute.  After  his  mirth  had 
subsided  he  readjusted  his  dress,  and 
once  more  consulted  his  watch. 

"  I  must  be  off,"  said  he,  as  he  closely 
examined  his  prisoner's  bonds.  "  I  hope 
I  slian't  be  long,  but  I  've  given  you 
something  to  occupy  your  mind  while  I  'm 
away.  I  'm  sorry  to  have  to  leave  you  tied 
up,  but  nao  ha  rcmedio.  I  'm  going  to 
let  Chispa  loose  and  lock  the  portao ;  so, 
if  you  think  it  i.'i  of  any  use  trying  to 
escape,  you  know  what  difficulties  are 
before  you.  Wish  me  good  fortune, 
Lubinho.     M6  a  vista  !  " 

He  opened  the  door  as  he  concluded, 
and  then  disappeared.  The  key  grated 
harshly  in  the  lock,  and  the  despairinij 
Luiz  was  left  alone. 

"Was  there  no  hope  of  escape?"  he 
asked  himself,  as  the  sound  of  Julio's  fool- 
steps  died  away.  At  least  let  him  trj-, 
was  the  reply  to  his  query.  He  summoned 
up  fill  his  energy  and  proved  the  strength 
of  his  bonds  by  contorting  his  body  into 
<>ver}'  ])ossible  position.  The  beads  of 
perspiration  gathered  on  his  forehead ; 
his  hmba  became  chafed  and  sore  ;  and 
the  worm '  eaten  chair  that  held  him 
creaked  loud  in  protest ;  but  the  efforts 
he  made  effected  nothing  in  the  way  of 
deliverance.      No;  Julio  had  a  right  to 


th(?  e;Lsy  confidence  he  had  shown  in  the 
cunning  of  his  knots  and  the  strength 
of  his  rope.  And  if  he  could  frer  him- 
self, what  would  that  avail?  he  iiskid,  as 
he  sank  back  despairing.  And  th<'  nnisy 
snuffling  of  Chispa  at  the  ihreshnid  of  the 
door  supplied  a  prompt  answer  to  thnt 
question. 

Julio  had  been  proud  of  his  plnn,  and 
with  reason.  It  was  bold  and,  niure<jver, 
ingenious.  But  he  had  never  heard  that 
"the  best-laid  schemes  of  mice  and  mtn 
gang  aft  agiey."  Even  as  he  started  on 
his  expedition  to  Malveira.  a  fat  tor  that 
had  not  entered  into  his  calculaiions  was 
preparing  to  prove  the  truth  nf  those 
much- quoted  lines. 

As  Luiz  lay  in  a  kind  of  lethiirtry  after 
his  despairing  wrestle  with  his  burids,  the 
sudden  notes  of  a  flute  played  in  thr  pnteo 
below  struck  on  his  dulled  brain. 

The  music  soon  ceased,  and  then  a  voice 
rang  out — 

■'  Hoia  !     Senhor  Julio,  Senhor  [ulio  !" 

Luiz  straightened  himself  painfully, 
and  listened  intently.  There  was  no 
response, 

"  Oh,  mcnino  Julio,"  persisted  the  voice 
after  a  pause,  "amanha  anda  .-i  rmla  1 
[to-morrow  the  wheel  goes  routnl  .  Buy 
a  cantellasinha"  [a  fraction  of  a  lottery- 
ticket]. 

Stil!  there  was  no  reply,  and  tlicn  a 
sudden  pulse  of  hope  sent  the  hlood 
humming  through  the  brain  <il'  Luiz 
until  stars  danced  before  his  straining 
eyes. 

Why,  it  must  be  Felix,  the  halt-crazed 
lottery-ticket  seller,  there  below — n  poor. 
harmless  creature  who  wandered  from 
village  to  village,  subsisting  <iii  stray 
charity  and  the  sale  of  his  titkiis,  and 
sleeping   in   any  rough, shelter  mailable. 

The  idea  that  he  might  attract  the 
attention  of  the  half-witted  Felix  roused 
Luix  lo  sudden  euergj-. 

'*  Felix !  "  he  shouted  at  the  i^p  <if  bis 
voice.     ■'  Felix,  Felix.  Felix !  " 

but  Felix  had  not  heard  him.  liiat  was 
evident,  for  the  flute  commenced  to  thrill 
forth  a  selection  from  "  .'Madame  .\ngot." 

Luiz.  in  his  excitement,  now  tontrived 
to  shuffle  liimself  along  the  Boor,  with  the 
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heavy  chair  to  which  he  was  bound,  until 
he  reached  the  door. 

*'  Felix ! "  he  cried  again,  with  all  the 
power  of  his  lungs.     *'  Felix !  " 

The  music  broke  off,  and  Luiz  waited 
a  moment,  his  heart  throbbing  painfully, 
for  a  reply. 

Suddenly  the  door-handle  was  grasped 
and  turned. 

**  Buy  a '  cantella,'  Senhor  Julio,"  shouted 
Felix,  outside,  **  and  let  me  sleep  to-night 
in  the  stable,  pelo  amor  de  Deus  !  " 

Chispa,  the  ferocious  Chispa,  apparently 
made  an  exception  of  poor  Felix,  for  he 
had  accompanied  the  lottery-ticket  seller 
up  the  stairs,  and  was  now  quietly  snuffing 
at  the  door. 

"Julio  Ferreira  is  not  here.  It  is  I  — 
Luiz  Alves,'*  gasped  the  young  man,  with 
dry  lips. 

"  Then  open  the  door,  menino  Luiz,  and 
buy  a " 

•*  I  can't  open  the  door  —  I  'm  a 
prisoner." 

**  Credo  !  A  prisoner  !  "  And  the  door- 
handle fell  with  a  clang. 

••  Yes  ;  Julio  Ferreira  has  locked  me  in." 

"  Oh,  that 's  a  buncadeira  [a  joke], 
menino.  He  once  locked  me  in  the 
stable,"  laughed  FeHx ;  and  he  blew  a 
few  notes  on  his  flute. 

Luiz  was  in  an  agony  lest  Julio  should 
return  before  he  could  impress  on  Felix 
v/hat  he  wished  him  to  do. 

"Felix,"  he  cried,  "listen  to  me.  If 
you  will  run  to  the  Carvalhos*  house  in 
Malveira,  and  tell  them  where  I  am,  I  will 
^ive  you  two  milreis  and  as  much  wine 
and  tobacco  as  you  like.  Do  you 
understand  .'' " 

*•  Ora  esta  !  Two  milreis !  Give  me  the 
money  now,  menino." 

"  I  can't — my  hands  are  tied.  You — 
oh,  go !  You  shall  have  the  money — 
Stay  !  take  this  and  give  it  to  the  menina 
Candida."  Luiz  contrived  to  draw  out, 
with  his  teeth,  the  note  that  Julio  had  thrust 
into  his  breast ;  and  dropping  to  the  floor, 
piloted  it  with  his  toe  to  the  threshold. 

Several  more  anxious  moments  passed 
before  Felix  finally  comprehended  his 
instructions,  lie  was  to  leave  the  Quinta 
by  the  wav  he  had  catered  it — over  the 


vineyard  wall.  He  was  to  avoid  Julio 
Ferreira,  if  he  met  him,  and  go  direct  tc 
Pae  Josh's  house. 

"  Two  milreis,  wine,  and  cigarettes,  you 
said,  menino  ?  "  breathed  Felix  anxiously, 
through  the  keyhole.     "  Palavra  ?  " 

*•  Yes,  yes,"  replied  Luiz,  in  a  tremor 
of  excitement.  **  Remember,  if  Julio  sees 
you,  and  knows  what  you  're  doing,  he  'Jl 
kill  you — and  me  as  well.  Now  go.  Quick! 
Quick ! " 

Luiz  paused  a  full  minute  in  breathless 
uncertainty,  and  then  called — 

"  Felix ! " 

There  was  no  reply :  the  lottery-tickft 
seller  had  gone. 

Luiz  now  dragged  himself  and  his  chair 
hastily  back  to  his  former  position,  and 
waited  in  a  tumult  of  mingled  hope  and 
fear.  He  was  still  occupied  in  following 
in  his  superheated  fancy  the  fortunes  of 
his  messenger,  when  the  rapid  pit-pat  of 
footsteps  on  the  stairs  struck  on  his  ear. 
The  next  moment  Julio  bounded  into  the 
room. 

He  tore  off  his  Pierrot  mask  and  cap, 
and,  with  an  exclamation  of  triumph, 
dashed  a  large  bundle  of  Bank  of  Portugal 
notes  he  had  been  carrying  in  his  hand  on 
to  the  table. 

"  Pouf !  Pouf !  "  he  cried,  as  he  began 
hurriedly  to  divest  himself  of  the  white 
dress,  after  swallowing  two  glasses  of  wine 
in  rapid  succession.  "It  has  been  warm 
work,  but  it  has  succeeded  like  a  miracle 
of  the  saints." 

"They  are  after  you,  my  Luizinho,"  he 
continued,  as  he  dropped  into  a  chair, 
still  breathing  heavily;  "and  no  wonder! 
Ho,  ho  1  Ha,  ha  1  "  he  laughed  loudly 
at  the  recollection,  and  was  unable  to 
repress  his  mirth  for  some  time. 

"Do  you  know  what  you  have  done  ?  " 
he  went  on,  as  he  wiped  away  the  tears 
his  laughter  had  evoked.  "Ora!  Ora! 
you  have  knockrd  down  your  future  father- 
in-law  after  robbing  him — and  the  menina 
Candida  hrrsclf  was  a  witness  of  it.  Vou 
have  played  the  devil,  menino ;  you  have 
raised  the  whole  of  Malveira,  and  it  will 
soon  be  passing  here  to  search  for  you  at 
the  padrenho's.  Diacho  !  what 's  that  ?  " 
He  started  to  his  feet.     "  They  have  lost 
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no  time.  I  didn't  think  thej  were  so 
close.    Listen!*' 

There  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  pateo- 
gate  as  he  spoke,  and  Chispa  began  to 
bark  furiously. 

Julio  coolly  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  then, 
pulling  out  his  handkerchief,  approached 
Luiz. 

"  Excuse  me ! "  said  he,  as  he  passed  it 
over  the  young  man's  mouth  and  knotted 
it  tightly  at  the  back  of  his  head.  "  I 
shall  have  to  speak  to  the  fools,  I  suppose, 
and  I  must  take  care  you  don't  join  in  the 
conversation.     It  is  only  for  a  minute." 

He  opened  the  door,  and  stepping  on 
to  the  stair-head,  looked  over.  An  excited, 
chattering  crowd,  lighted  up  by  half-a-dozen 
lanterns,  was  gathered  round  the  portao. 

"  Hola !"  shouted  Julio  gruffly,  "What's 
all  this  berraria  [row]  about?  Who's 
there  ?  " 

It  was  Antonio  Bento,  the  regedor  of 
Malveira,  Manual  Sopa  the  cabo-chefe,  or 
village  policeman,  and  others.  Luiz  Alves 
had  been  seen  to  enter  the  pateo.  He  was 
wanted  ;  could  they  enter  and  search  ? 

"  Luiz  Alves  entered  here ! "  cried  Jos^. 
**  Who  told  you  that  tale  ?  " 

"  Sebastiao  Rosa.  He  was  following 
him,  and  saw  him." 

"  Then  Sebastiao  Rosa  is  a  fool  or  a  liar," 
replied  Julio  promptly.  **  Was  Luiz  Alves 
wearing  a  white  Carnival  dress  ?  " 

"  Yes !  yes  !  yes  !"  was  the  chorus  from 
below. 

*'  Then  while  you  are  chattering  here  he 
will  be  miles  awav.  I  saw  him  running 
over  the  Chameca  as  I  was  locking  the 
pateo-gate  five  minutes  ago." 

There  arose  a  howl  from  the  centre  of  the 
throng.  The  luckless  youth  Sebastiao  had 
received  a  couple  of  sounding  cuffs  from 
the  homy  hand  of  Joao  Ferrador,  the 
blacksmith,  as  a  reward  for  his  false  infor- 
mation. The  next  moment  the  lanterns 
were  streaming  away  across  the  Charneca, 
or  heath,  which  stretched  on  all  sides  of 
the  Quinta  da  Fonte. 

"  What  has  Luiz  Alves  done  ?  "  shouted 
Julio  after  them. 

"  Robbed  and  assaulted  Jose  Carvalho," 
was  the  reply  that  came  back  to  him 
through  the  darkness. 


"Did  you  hear  that?"  chuckled  Jnljo 
grimly,  as  he  untied  the  handkerchief. 
"  Your  character  is  gone,  I  fiancy,  Lmz-^ 
inho;  but  it  was  a  close  shav6  for  me. 
Diabo !  that  young  scoundrel  must  have 
been  close  at  my  heels." 

Luiz  did  not  reply.  He  tried  to  reassure 
himself  that  Felix  had  not  reached 
Malveira  before  the  search-party  had  set 
out  on  the  wrong  scent.  The  latter  must 
have  passed  the  cross-roads  before  Felix 
had  quitted  the  grounds  of  Quinta  da 
Fonte.  It  was  clear  that  Julio  had  not 
met  the  lottery-ticket  seller ;  so  Luiz  clung 
to  the  hope  that  he  would  yet  be  freed,, 
probably  on  the  return  of  the  searchers- 
from  their  fruitless  quest,  when  the  truth 
must  be  known. 

In  the  meantime,  Julio  had  hurriedly 
prepared  a  rough  meal,  and  he  now  came 
forward  and  unloosed  the  rope  about  his 
captive's  arms,  and  pushed  the  chair  to  the 
table. 

"Now,  Luizinho,"  said  he,  "take  two^ 
words  of  advice  from  me,  and  eat  your 
fill.  You  '11  require  it,  for  you  are  going- 
to  fast  this  Lent  as  you  never  fasted 
before " 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  interposed 
Luiz  calmly. 

"  But  you  will,  I  fancy,"  sneered  Julio^ 
"  I  'm  going  to  leave  you  shortly,  and,, 
before  departing,  I  mean  to  tie  you  up- 
again.  In  that  case,  according  to  the 
arrangements  I  have  made,  I  calculate 
that  for  at  least  three  days  —  perhaps, 
more — what  passes  your  lips  will  only  be 
the  air  you  breathe.  Do  you  feel  equal  to- 
it,  menino  ?  " 

"  In  other  words,  you  mean  to  murder 
me  by  starvation,"  replied  Luiz. 

Julio  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
laughed. 

"  I  don't  care  cinco  reis,  menino,. 
whether  you  live  or  die,"  said  he.  "  You 
are  practically  one  of  that  accursed  family, 
and  you  must  suffer  for  it.  As  a  matter 
of  choice,  I'd  far  rather  have  Pae  Jos6,  or 
Pedro,  in  your  chair;  but  there  you  are, 
and,  mil  demonios  !  there  you  '11  remain — 
be  sure  of  that!" 

He  commenced  eating  hurriedly,  but 
Luiz  sat  motionless  and  touched  nothing. 
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.  When  he  had  concluded,  Julio  rose,  and 
coming  round  to  Luiz,  carefully  replaced 
the  ropes  about  his  arms. 

"So  you  *ve  decided  on  trusting  to  your 
power?  of  endurance  and  the  help  of  the 
saints  ?  You  '11  need  both,  Luizinho," 
said  he,  as  he  concluded  his  task.  "As 
for  me,  I  Ve  much  more  faith  in  good 
bacalhau  and  Torres  wine.  I  fancy 
you'll  be  a  sorry  spectacle  by  the  time 
you  are  discovered ;  but  you  've  had  your 
choice,  and  must  stick  to  it  now." 

"  Julio  Ferreira,  you  are  a  villain  !  " 
replied  Luiz.  '*  You  have  had  your  own 
way  so  far,  but  the  Devil,  your  master, 
may  desert  you  yet." 

**  You  talk  like  Padre  Paulo,"  laughed 
Julio  mockingly ;  "  but  I  *ve  no  time  to 
be  fooling  here  !  " 

For  the  next  half-hour  not  another  word 
was  exchanged  between  the  two  occupants 
of  the  room.  Julio  was  busily  occupied, 
hurrying  hither  and  thither,  in  making 
hasty  preparations  for  his  departure ;  and 
Luiz  was  waiting,  counting  the.  minutes, 
and  with  a  growing  anxiety  in  his  heart,  for 
the  help  that  seemed  so  long  in  coming. 

At  last  Julio  was  ready.  Stuffing  the 
roll  of  bank-notes  into  his  pocket,  and 
picking  up  his  brass  -  shod  staff,  he 
approached  Luiz  with  a  sheet  of  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  proceeded 
to  fasten  it  on  to  the  young  man*s  breast. 

**  This  will  explain  to  that  old  thief, 
Pae  Jos6,  how  I  have  settled  our  account," 
said  he.  He  stepped  back  and  surveyed 
his  handiwork  approvingly. 

"  Vingan^a  !  That 's  enough.  Perhaps 
he  will  regret  having  meddled  with  the 
Ferreiras  when " 

He  broke  off,  andstood  listening.  Chispa 
had  begun  to  bark  furiously  below. 

Luiz  felt  his  limbs  shaking  with  sup- 
pressed excitement  as  the  rays  of  lantern- 
light,  entering  by  the .  pateo  -  window, 
wavered  on  the  arched  ceiling  of  the 
room.  Help  at  last,  surely !  He  fancied 
he  could  hear  the  movement  and  murmur 
of  a  throng  at  the  portao. 

Julio  had  heard  also,  and  paused  for  a 
moment  irrescdute,  but  unsuspecting. 

"  Diabo !  ".  he ,  exclaimed  impatiently, 
*'it    must  .hev:f]^99e    blockheads   from 


Malveira  again.  Peste !  Just  as  I  was  going, 
too.    What  do  they  want,  the  idiots !  " 

He  hastily  slipped  his  handkerchief 
over  Luiz's  mouth ;  and  then,  opening 
the  door,  stepped  on  to  the  stair-head.  As 
he  looked  over,  the  yellow  gleam  of  half- 
a-dozen  lanterns  flashed  full  in  his  face. 

*•  Open  the  portao  at  once,  Julio 
Ferreira,"  shouted  Antonio  Bento,  author- 
itatively, above  Chispa's  hoarse  bark. 

"  Open  the  portao  ?  Ora  esta !   Why  ?  " 

**  You  have  Luiz  Alves  there :  that  *s 
why.     Open ! " 

*"  What 's  that  nonsense  you  are  talking 
about  Luiz  Alves  ?  Be  off  with  you  !  I 
don't  open  my  portao  to-night  for  you  or 
anybody." 

There  was  a  volley  of  loud  exclamations 
from  the  throng  below  as  these  words 
reached  it.  Julio  felt  a  presentiment,  as 
he  listened,  that,  for  some  reason  unknown 
to  him,  the  game  he  had  fancied  already 
won  was  not  yet  finished,  and  that  the  issue 
might  be  doubtful.  He  ground  his  teeth 
with  rage  as  he  distinguished  by  the  lantern- 
light  Pae  Josh's  hawk  face,  and  the  figui^ 
of  Pedro  among  twenty  of  thirty  more. 

**  Then  we  '11  break  it  open,"  bawled 
back  Antonio  Bento,  as  soon  as  he  could 
make  himself  heard.  **  Now,  Joao  Ferrador, 
where  *s  your  hammer  ?  " 

Julio  knew  that  the  ancient  woodwork 
could  not  resist  half  a  minute's  battering, 
and  he  felt  that  he  must  gain  time. 

"Stop!"  he  shouted.  "I'll  opeii  it, 
but  you  '11  have  to  explain  this  to-morrow 
to  the  Administrador.  Joao  Ferrador,  touch 
that  gate  and  you  '11  pay  dearly  for  it !  " 

A  chorus  of  scornful  cries  answered  this 
threat. 

Julio  caught  up  his  staff,  and  slipping 
swiftly  down  the  steps,  loosed  the  excited 
Chispa.  His  plan  was  already  formed. 
He  would  leave  the  dog  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  his  visitors,  and  himself  slip 
away  through  the  Quinta  grounds  and  gain 
the  Charneca. 

He  turned  and  ran  through  the.  gloomy 
pateo,  and  here  Fortune  gave  him  her  first 
intimation  of  her  desertion,  for  befell  heavily 
over  one  of  his  own  wooden  ploughs. 

He  picked  himself  up,  half  dazed,  and 
could  hear  that  Joao  Ferrador'a  hammer 
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was  now  busy  on  the  wicket.  As  he 
limped  on  he  noticed  too  that  Chispa's 
bark  had  ceased.  Where  was  the  dog  ? 
He  had  scarcely  asked  himself  the  question 
when  its  cold  muzzle  brushed  his  hand. 

"Back!  Back!  Va!  Va!"  he  cried 
savagely. 

At  the  same  moment  the  wicket  flew 
open  with  a  crash,  and  an  excited  throng 
streamed  into  the  pateo,  which  was  now 
clearly  lighted  by  the  lanterns.  Three 
or  four  of  the  villagers  dashed  up  the 
stairs  to  release  the  expectant  Luiz. 

Chispa  gave  a  hoarse  bark,  and  flew  open- 
mouthed  at  the  intruders.  The  where- 
abouts of  his  master  was  instantly  betrayed, 
and  every  lantern  was  turned  on  him. 

**  There  he  is !  There  he  goes !  Through 
the  Quinta  1  Stop  him !  "  were  the  ming- 
ling cries  that  went  up  from  twenty 
throats ;  and  as  many  staves,  including  Joao 
Ferrador's  weighty  hammer,  stretched  the 
bold  but  reckless  Chispa  on  the  stones 
of  the  pateo,  lifeless. 

**  A  hundred  milreis  to  the  man  who 
catches  Julio  Ferreira ! "  screamed  Pae 
Jos^.     *'  A  hundred  milreis  1  " 

Julio  heard  the  hated  voice  shrilling 
through  the  darkness  as  he  turned  away, 
and  he  clenched  his  hands  in  a  (ierce 
spasm  of  rage. 

**  A  hundred  milreis,  was  it  ? "  He 
drew  out  his  knife  as  he  ran.  *'  Ah,  it 
would  take  some  earning  ! '' 

He  had  got  through  the  Quiiita  ;  had 
slipped  over  the  vineyard  wall :  and  was 
now  in  a  pathless  waste  of  furze  and 
boulders,  stumbling  and  falling  repeatedly, 
and  with  no  idea  in  what  direction  his 
steps  were  tending.  On  each  hand  he 
could  see  the  flickering  lanterns  of  the 
villagers,  who  had  spread  out  in  a  semi- 
circle behind  him,  liunting  him  onward. 

He  turned  his  head  over  his  shoulder  as 
he  ran,  and  fancied — he  was  not  certain — 
that  he  could  discern  the  dim  figure  of  one 
of  his  pursuers  there,  and  not  far  distant. 
At  that  moment  the  high-pitched  toners  of 
Pae  Josh's  voice  reached  him  once  more, 
faint  from  the  indefinite  gulf  of  gloom  in 
his  rear. 

"  Pedro  !  Filho  I  pelo  amor  de  Deus, 
come  back !     Come  back  !     Come  back  1  " 


"  The  old  hound  does  not  want  his  son 
to  earn  his  hundred  milreis  !  "  panted  Julio 
to  himself,  as  he  stumbled  blindly  forward. 
"  Curse  him  !  curse  him  !  "  And  his  fingers 
tightened  round  the  haft  of  his  knife. 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  parched 
lips  when  he  suddenly  halted  and  threw 
himself  back  as  he  uttered  a  stifled  cry, 
half  terror,  half  despair. 

Now  he  knew  where  he  was.  He  had 
escaped  by  the  merest  hairbreadth  from 
plunging  into  the  disused  quarrj'-hole  of 
Monsanto. 

The  sullen  sheet  of  water  lay  black  and 
silent  below  him,  deep  and  impassable. 
He  must  either  skirt  its  margin  or  double 
back.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative, 
and  turned — to  meet  a  figure  close  upon 
him,  and  to  hear  in  triumphant  tones — 

**  Julio  Ferreira,  you  are  trapped  !  Yield 
quietly " 

It  was  Pedro,  who  had  outstripped  his 
companions  and  was  summoning  him. 

At  the  sound  of  that  detested  voice  an 
overwhelming  wave  of  hate  swept  pursuit 
and  pursuers  from  Julio's  memory.  The 
hunted  man  dashed  forward,  with  an  inar- 
ticulate cr}'  of  rage,  on  his  enemy,  as  Chispa 
might  have  done,  and  in  a  moment  he  and 
Pedro  were  close  locked  in  a  fierce  struggle. 

On  came  the  distant  dancing  lights 
through  the  darkness,  their  bearers  uncon- 
scious of  the  mute  swaying  forms  that  were 
plunging  madly  to  and  fro  on  the  uneven 
brink  of  the  quarri'-hole.  Pedro's  fingers 
were  tightly  fixed  round  Julio's  throat, 
stifling  the  breath  there.  But  Julio's  right 
arm  was  now  free,  and  a  faint  flicker  of 
steel  rapidly  rose  and  fell.  A  deep,  sob- 
bing groan,  a  desperate  heave  of  both 
bodies,  as  one,  followed  ;  and  then,  reeling 
over  the  edge,  the  combatants  disappeared 
with  a  dull  splash  in  the  inky  depths  of 
the  water,  just  as  Pae  Jos6's  appeal  once 
more  rang  faintly  across  the  Charneca. 

**  Pedro  1  Filho  !  come  back  I" 

It  was  only  after  dawn  had  broken  that 
the  two  corpses,  still  inextricably  clasped 
together,  floated  quietly  to  the  surface  of 
the  pool,  and  proclaimed  to  the  watchers 
there,  among  whom  was  the  half-mad- 
dened father  of  one  of  them,  that  the 
vendetta  was  ended. 


THE  MAKING  OF  ANCHORS  AND  CABLES. 

By   DARBY   STAFFORD. 


AT  first  sight  an  anclior  and  cable 
nanuractoiy  in  the  very  centre  of 
Engtand  seems  out  of  place,  for  surely  it 
is  an  anomaly  that  sea-going  tackle  should 
he  made  as  far  from  the  coast  as  possible. 
But  an  inquirer  learns  that  iron  goods 
'must  be  made  where  'iron  abounds,  and 
that  it  is  easier  to  transport  the  finished 
article — weighty  though  it  may  be — to  the 
place  of  use  than  to  convey  the  raw 
material  thither  and  make  it  up  on  the 
spot.     Hence  the  apparent  incongruity  of 


this  array  of  gigantic  anchors  and  huge 
cables  in  South  Staffordshire.  This  district 
is  the  centre  of  this  particular  Jndustrj-,  for 
which  it  is  justly  famed,  only  very  few 
factories  of  the  kind  being  found  elsewhere 
in  the  country. 

The  romantic  days  of  anchor-making 
are  past,  just  as  the  poetic  period  of  sail- 
ing-ships is  gone.  Steam  and  machinery 
have  slain  romance  and  poetry  in  this,  as 
in  so  many  other  trades.  And  now  steam- 
hammers   weid   the    anchor,    and    steam- 
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cranes  lift  it  in  the  works,  as,  by-aHd-bv, 
steam-winches  will  manipulate  it  on  ship- 
board. The  fine  old  song  **  The  Anchor- 
smiths"  is  no  longer  appropriate,  and 
those  who  sang  it  of  yore  sigh  as  they  tell 
of  the  picturesque  ring  of  smiths  gathered 
round  the  anchor,  beating  it  into  shape 
with  mighty  strokes  of  sledges  that  made 
grand  and  stirring  music,  the  like  of  which 
is  heard  no  more  in  this  **  Black  Country  "  ; 
for  never  will  thud  of  steam-hammer  make 
harmony  like  that  ol  llie  swinging  bledges, 
falling  in  rhythmic  beat  on  the  ringing 
metal,  each  blow  producing  a  different 
note  as  the  mass  of  iron  gained  solidity 
under  the  impact — 

And  as  old  Vulcan's  Cyclops  did  the  anvil  hanjj, 
In  dcafcninj^  concert  shall  their  pond'rous  hammers 

clanj; ; 
Clan^,  clang,   clang,   clang,    clang,   clang,   clang, 

clang. 
As  into  sjTnmetr}-  the  mass  incongruous  heat. 
To  save  from  adverse  winds  and  waves  the  gallant 

British  fleet. 

Dibdin  must  have  seen  an  anchor  made 

before  he  wrote  that  song.     Still,  it  holds 

good  of  the  anchor  in  the  fire — 

Now  as  more  vi\'id  and  intense  each  splinter  flies. 
The  temper  of  the  fire  the  skilful  master  tries; 
And  as  the  ding\'  hue  assumes  a  brilliant  red. 
The  heated  anchor  feeds  that  lire  on  which  it  fed. 

And  though  no  longer — 

The   huge   sledge-hammers    round   in    order   they 
arrange, 

exactly  as  in  Dibdin's  time,  yet  the  strong 

and   eager  workmen   display  all   the  old 

ardour  in  their  toil  and  in  their  manifest 

,  desire  to  make  an  anchor  that  shall  not 

■  fail  the  good  ship  at  a  pinch. 

Going  over  these  cyclopean  works,  one 

jhas    to     revise     other   ideas    concerning 

ithe  anchor    than    those   connected   with 

i  the  manner  of  its  forging ;  for  the  typical 

1  anchor  of  old  design  no  longer  finds  favour 

I  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  aim  at  the  sure 

[holding    of  the    huge  ships  of  modern 

times.    The  cross-stocked  anchor  of  old 

IS  fast  dying  out,  though  it  is  still  made 

for  small  vessels  and  for  special  purposes. 

'Its  place  on  war-ships  and  large  ocean- 

'  going  steamers  is  now  taken  by  stockless 

anchors,  the    flukes    of  which  work  on 

a   pin    at   the    end  of  the  shank  in  a 

manner  to  place  taking  hold  on  the  ground 


beyond  doubt.  These  anchors  are  bound 
to  "  bite,"  and  are  sure  in  their  "  hold.*^ 
The  photograph  of  the  anchor-yard  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  new  shape,  for  scatteied 
about  are  the  fluke-ends  of  many  such.  It 
will  easily  be  seen  that  when  attacl^;U> 
a  shank,  and  so  fixed  on  a  pin  as>to 
swing  each  way  almost  a  quarter  of  a 
circle,  at  angles  to  the  shank,  whichever 
side  may  find  the  ground,  a  slight  drag 
will  cause  the  flukes  to  engage  at  once. 
Besides  the  far  greater  security  in  use^  Uio 
new  form  of  anchor  admits  of  much  more 
compact  stowage  when  carried  at  the  bows 
of  a  ship.  The  shank  coif^ps  in  through 
tlio  hawse-holes,  and  there  are  no  long 
curved,  fixed  projections  to  endanger  the 
side  of  the  vessel. 

In  the  case  of  an  anchor  of  the  old 
shape,  it  may  interest  the  reader  to  know 
that  the  shank  and  the  two  fluke-ended 
portions  are  forged  separately,  so  that 
there  is  a  double  welding  at  the  head ;  the 
Illustration  of  an  unfinished  anchor  ^hows 
the  place  of  juncture.  But  styles  of 
anchor  are  legion. 

Under  the  present  stringent,  and  very 
proper,  tests  insisted  upon,  each  anchor 
is  subjected  to  trials  of  an  extraordinary 
nature.  For  example,  taking  the  new 
form,  the  fluke- end  must  first  withstand 
the  strain  involved  in  a  drop  of  twelve 
feet  on  to  an  iron  slab,  the  fall  being  so 
arranged  that  the  mass  drops  conierwise. 
But  that  is  only  one  test  of  many  to  which, 
under  Admiralty  or  Lloyd's  rules,  each 
anchor  must  be  submitted.  So  that  oiie 
may  feel  assured  that  Dibdin*s  thought  of 
the  saving  of  "the  gallant  British  fleet " 
from  ** adverse  winds  "and  waves"  is  more- 
than  ever  likely  to  find  fulfilment  in  the 
careful  and  thorough  process  of  modcAi 
anchor-making. 

The  making  of  cables  is  more  intricate 
and  even  more  interesting  than  that  of  the- 
anchors  to  which  they  are  to  be  attached  ; 
particularly  in  view  of  the  late  enormously 
increased  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  for  strength  and  durabilit}'^  and 
the  thorough  meeting  of  those  demands- 
bv  the  manufacturers. 

Cables  are,  broadly  speaking,  of  two* 
kinds*-ordinar>'  link  or  stud-link*    The 
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latter  is  of  immensely  superior  strength. 
The  stud  consists  of  a  wedge  of  cast-iron 
inserted,  when  cold,  into  the  red-hot  Unit 
and  shrunk  into  place,  giving  stability  and 
preventing  undue  elongation  of  the  link 


stud  •  link    cables    must    be    capable    of 
standing  the  following  tests^ 

Taking  the  two-inch  size,  any  three 
links  in  every  fifteen  fathoms  must  with- 
stand a  breaking- strain  (before  the  tensSe 


under  pulling  strain.  Tli,  ditTcniia; 
between  ordinary  and  stud-<liain  ralilc 
may  be  seen  in  the  phutograjili  nf  litaps 
ol  chain,  that  on  tin:  right  of  the  picture 
being  stud-chain.  Some  idta  of  the 
enormous  strength  of  stud-chain  cable 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  thai,  on  tests 
being  applied  by  the  Adi 


of   cahl. 


taket 


fron- 


Mock  of  lh<- works 

itwhichtii^a 

iTompan\ 

ing  Idustrations  \ 

ere   secured. 

siud-chai 

of  jj  in.   diametL 

r  withstood 

strain    t 

_loo  tons  without  breaking.  And  the 
following  figures  may  tend  to  rt-assurc  any 
readers  who  may  entertain  doubts  as  to 
Jack's  safety,  as  far  as  his  cables  are  con- 
cerned.    .'According  to  Acts  of  Parliament, 


strain  is  applied)  of  one  hundred  tons 
sixteen  hundredweight,  after  which  a 
tensile  strain  of  seventy-two  tons  is  applied 
to  every  fifteen-fathom  length  separately; 
while  the  three  and  a  -  half  inch  size  is 
subjected  to  strains  of  146  tons  eighteen 
hundredweight  in  similar  manner.  The 
cables  must  also  conform  to  regulation  in 
regard  to  weight,  every  fifteen  fathoms 
weighing  so  much.  And  the  Admiralty 
rules  ensure  that  the  necessary  weight  be 
made  up  in  the  chain  itself,  and  not  by  the 
addition  of  extra  heavy  studs,  giving  the 
requisite  measurements  of  diameter,  etc. 
I]-,  point  of  fact,  a  well-made  cable  is 
capable  of  resisting  strains  far  in  excess 
of  those  enforced  by  regulation.      One  of 
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the  larjjest  chain  cables  ever  supplied  to 
the  Atlmiralt}'  wthstood  the  full  strain  of 
the  most  powerful  testing  machine  m 
Britain,  namely,  300  tons,  that  being  over 
eighty-five  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
Admiralty  tensile  strain.  The  interests 
of  the  mercantile  marine  are  lookeil 
after  by  Lloyd's,  who  have  their  testing- 
house  in  this  district,  while  the  Admiralty 
test  the  cables  supplied  to  the  Royal 
Navy. 

Really,  each  cable  undergoes  three  tests  : 
one  by  the  maker,  one  b_v  the  purchaser, 
and  one  by  Lloj'd's  or  the  Admiralty,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

In  making  a  cable,  the  previously  pre- 
pared bars  of  iron  are  cut  into  appropriate 


bv  end-weJding.  The  larger  sizes  are 
bent  in  machines  of  wonderfully  ingenious 
construction  and  iveldcd  under  ateam, 
whereas  the  smaller  sizes  are  worked  by 
hand.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interestkig 
sights  of  the  industry  lo  see  the  deft  way 
in  which  the  smith  and  his  assistant  (or 
assistants,  if  the  links  be  over  a  certain 
size.i  bend  a  link,  fasten  it  to  its  pre- 
decessors, and  weld  it  together. 

'I'his  sketch  may  be  brought  to  a  close 
by  a  hrief  description  of  the  making  of  a 
mooring-chain  for  one  of  her  Majesty's 
leviathans.  A  mooring-chain  is  selected 
because  it  is  large  enough  to  make  the 
description  plainer  by  means  of  coni- 
p rf h ( ■!! s i bl e  photographs. 


lengths,  and  bent  and  welded 
The  bars  are  cut  diagonally,  so  as  to  allow 
a  neat  and  strong  welding  to  be  made  at 
the  Mde  of  the  link,  thereby  ensuring 
strength  much  in  excess  of  that  obtained 


:e  the  material  first,  this — and 
er>-  chain  of  good  quality— is  made  from 
rap  iron.  A  more  heterogeneous  collec- 
in  than  an  ordinary  heap  of  "  scrap  "  in  , 
chain    works   it    would    be   diffi-ciii  v* 
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imagine.  The  only  rule  to  which  all  the 
multitudinous  bits  must  conform  is  that 
they  be  wrought  iron— old  horse  -  shoes, 
bars,  anything  and  everything  in  the 
shape  of  iron,  much  of  it  having  been 
wrought  over  and  over  again,  and 
toughened  every  time  ;  the  more  it  has 
been  worked  up,  the  better  for  this  purpose, 
for  the  greater  arc  its  strength  and  elas- 
ticity.    A  heap  of  typical  scrap  may   be 


by  terrific  blows  of  a  steam-hammer  until 
it  assumes  the  straight  shape  seen  in  the 
picture  of  a  link  before  being  bent.  It  is 
then  placed  in  fire  afresh,  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  middle  part  is  heated 
to  a  fierce  red-heal,  and  is  then  placed  in 
a  bending-machine  of  fabulous  strength — 
which  accomplishes  in  less  than  five  minutes 
what  it  used  to  take  a  number  of  men 
a  day  to  perform — and  bent  into  an  oval. 


seen  in  the  distance  of  the  photograph  of 
heaps  of  chain. 

The  scrap  is  arranged  in  heaps,  and 
placed  in  the  furnace,  whence  it  is  taken 
and  forged  into  pieces  of  the  requisite 
size,  A  good  deal  will  be  required  for 
the  present  purpose,  for  each  link  in  this 
mooring-chain  weighsfour  hundredweight, 
and  will  be  3  ft.  long  (inside  measurement). 
But  the  Illustrations  will  give  a  better  idea 
of  size  than  figures  can. 
The  link,  roaghiy  shaped,  is  hammered 


From  that  stage  it  passes  to  a  final 
shaping  in  a  huge  die,  into  which  it  i» 
beaten  by  another  steam-hammer.  The* 
it  is  joined  to  jirevious  links  and  welded 
together.  The  various  processes  may  be 
followed  by  means  of  the  photographs. 

Twenty  links  make  up  a  "  length," 
the  lengths  being  joined  by  means  of 
"shackles";  and  the  inside  measurement 
of  each  link  being  3  ft.,  it  takes  five 
"  lengths  "  to  make  up  a  "  cable  length," 
or  a  hundred  yards. 
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What  applies  to  the  material  (rf  which 
chains  arc  made  also  apphes  to  anchors, 
the  best  wrought  scrap  going  to  their 
manufacture.       Indeed,     the     shank     is 

comtnoniy  made  of  old  railway  rails, 
such  being  easy  to  weld  into  straight 
lengths,  as  ucU  as  of  most  cscelleiU 
quality.  Of  course,  the  iron  is  verj'  can- 
fullv  selccicd  for  both  anchors  and  chains. 
Were  it  not  so,  they  would  be  unable  to 
withstand  the  initial  testing  and  the 
periodical  tests  to  which  they  arc  now 
subjected  by  law,  for  at  intervals  the 
cables,  etc.,  go  back  to  be  annealed  and 
re  tested. 

One's  inipri'S'iioNS  aftei  a  most 
courteously  riiceivcd    visit  to  one    of  the 


principal  works  in  Sooth  Staffordshin- 
contracting  for  the  Admiralty,  is  that  in 
the  manufacture  of  anchors  and  cables 
nothing  is  Isfc  to  chance,  but  thai  every- 
thing that  care,  skill,  and  thornu^h 
workmanship  can  do  is  done  to  fulfil 
the  stringent  regulations  laid  down  bv 
Government,  and  to  ensure  the  safetv 
of  "  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
siiips."  And,  added  to  the  great  interest 
with  which  the  visitor  has  watched  one 
of  the  most  important  of  iron  in- 
dustries, is  tlie  comfottahk;  convictiDii 
that,  whatever  elsi'  may  I  c  lacking  in 
Jack's  equipment,  it  will  not  be  his 
anchors  th^i  will  break  cr  his  cables  lliat 
will  part. 
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THAN  the  splendour  of  simplicity  in 
living  there  can  In:  nniliiiij;  mori- 
magniticcnt,  save  only  the  silent  splenilunr 
•f  simplicil_v  in  dying.  Voiuier  in  the 
Isle,  when  Victoria  the  Queen  rendered 
back  l{)  God  the 
lireathshcdrewlnit 
tor  her  people's 
good  and  in  their 
.service,  the  note 
that  ran  through 
al!  »he  brave  music 
of  her  life  was 
heard  again — the 
note  of  absolute 
simplicity.  Sur- 
rounded by  her 
children    and    her 


.,  futirl 


of  r.e< 


?  IIU 


Duke  t 
of  the 


childrf 


child- 


:    i,y 


devoted    love    for 

their  great  Mother; 

and  fenced  ahoui 

with  the  free-given 

affection     of    her 

nations,    who 

looked  up  to  her. 

without     (juesttoii 

and  without  reserve,  as  the  idcn!  Soverc i^'i?. 

the    ideal    Mother,    the    ideal    Woman : 

Victoria  the  Good  entered   into  the  peace 

that  passeth  understanding.     The  dav  w[>s 

long  and  full  nf  toil,      Surely 

TtiL-  tiiyht  i.  c.".l. 

And  Rost  I'lidiirc-,  beneath  iIk  -t.ii-. 

Nigh  on  eighty  -  two  years  ago.  on 
May  14,  i8ig.  the  late  Queen  was  born  in 
Kensington  Palace.     Her  father,  Kdward, 


8[8,  her  Serene  Highness 
.-  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
Coburg-Saalfeld,  and  widow 
of  Leiningen.  'I'he  Duke- 
and  Duchess  took 
up  their  residence 
at  Amorbach,  the 
I.einingen  family 
estate  ;  but  shortly 
before  the  advent 
of  their  only  child 
thc>-  removed  to 
England,  so  that 
the  heir  tc  the 
crown— the  Duke 
was  firmly  per- 
suaded that  his. 
ofTspring  would  in- 
herit the  throne— 
(night  be  born  on 
English  soil.  The 
Duke  desired  to 
have  liis  daughter 
named  Klizabeth, 
"after  England's 
griatest  Queen"  ; 
(u'orge  1\'.  wished 
her  to    be  christ-' 

(ieorgiana.  for  there  was  "  no  hi^;he^namc 
than  iieorge";  but  the  ultimate  selection 
was  Ale:;r.ndrinn  Victoria,  the  first  name  ' 
being  given  out  of  compliment  to 
Alexander,  t'xar  of  All  the  Russias,  who 
wa>  godfather;    and  the  second  was  her' 

Less  than  a  year  after  the  birth  of  the 
Princess,  the  Duke  of  Kent  died  at  Sid-  ■ 
mouth,  leaving  to  the  Duchess  the  0 
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ies|>onsibiI  > 
Victoria  i     a 
.position  \  h    1 
occupy,     Th 
difficulty,    fo 
straitened 
combat  Ih 
sition     of     1 
George  IV.  „o 
as    to    threalL 
custody  of    111 
all   opposition    and    tin 
nent,  the  Duch 


a  I     1     i      o 

an  an  1  0|  po 

o)   i     b  o  h  la 

,  so  f.ir  on  onL  ocLasion 
1(1    cii  pri\i.    litr    u!    the 
thild        Hul  in  spitL  of 
Lial    embarrass 
.int   inaintiiin.d 


of  1 


ng  up    he  you  g 

I    fi       g     h     h  gh      of    h    q 


M 


lu  u 

may  1      ),a  1       d  f 

1 1      fam  1)  pa 

egh        lo  k        un 


na  om     dea 

II  gula  d  home  1  fe 
Qu  e  wa  iMi  u  d 
m    h    foil      ng — 

m      a     b      kfa      at 
n  lie 


ng  1  b  ad  d  m  Ik  a  1 
f  I  u  o  a  1  1  abl  1  h  mo  h  s 
suk.  Aftt.rbrcakfdi)l  the  I  niiccssl  todort, 
[daughter  of  the  Duchess  by  the  Prince  ol 
1  Liningenj  studied  with  her  governess, 
liaronoss  l.chzen,  and  tlie  Princess  Vic- 
toria went  out  lor  an  hour's  walk  or  drive. 


■her  position  and  her  dignit)-.  I'or  the 
young  Princess  she  i>Ianned  an  elaborate 
system  of  education,  and  not  only  super- 
vised, but  helped  personally  in  the  carrying 
of  it  out.  From  her  Princess  Victurialearned 
lo  speak  French,  German,  and  English, 
and  from  her,  too,  she  also  received  her 
earliest  instruction  in  music.  The  Baroness 
Lehzen,  and  at  a  later  period  the  Rev. 
George  Davys,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, assisted  the  Duchess  in  mould- 
ing the  plastic  young  character,  and  in 
strengthening  those  qualities  of  truth- 
fulness, devotion  to  duty,  courage,  and 
courtesy,  which  were  ever  the  fairest  orna- 


From  ten  to  twelve  her  mother  instructed 
her,  after  which  she  would  amuse  herself 
by  running  through  the  suite  of  rooms 
which  extended  round  the  two  sides  of  the  ■ 
palace,  and  in  which  were  many  of  her  toys. 
Her  nurse  was  a  .Mrs.  Brock,  whom  the 
Princess  used  to  call  her  '  dear,  dear 
Bo]ipy.'  .\t  two  came  a  plain  dinner, 
while  the  Duchess  took  her  luncheon. 
After  this,  lessons  again  till  four:  then 
would  come  a  visit  or  drive,  and  after  that 
the  Princess  would  ride  or  walk  in  the 
gardens ;  or  occasionally,  on  very  fine 
evenings,  the  whole  party  would  sit  out  on 
the  lawn  under  the  trees.     At  the  time  of 
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her  motlier's  dinner  the  PrincfBs  had  hir 
supper  laid  at  her  side ;  then,  after  playing 
with  ber  nurse,  she  would  join  the  party 
at  dessert,  and  at  nine  she  would  retire  to 
her  bed,  which  was  placed  by  the  side  of 
her  motlier's," 

During  her  novitiate  (so  to  say)  she 
made  but  few  appearances  in  public.  Siic 
appeared  at  a  juvenile  ball  given  by 
George  IV.  in  honour  of  the  Queen  of 
Portugal,  who  was  but  litlie  older  than 
the  Princess  Victoria,  then  ten  vcars  old. 


Duchess  and  her  methods :  "  Among 
many  other  things,  1  have  particularly  to 
compiain  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
young  lady  has  been  kept  aivay  from  my 
Court;  she  has  been  repeatedly  kept  from 
my  Drawing- Rooms,  at  which  she  ought 
always  to  have  been  present ;  but  I  am  fully 
resolved  that  this  shall  not  happen  again. 
I  would  have  her  know  that  I  am  King, 
and  I  am  determined  to  make  my  authority 
respected,  and  for  the  future  I  shall  insist 
and  command  that  the  Princess  do  upoa 


She  did  not  attend  the 
William  IV.,  the  Duchess  having  pleaded 
tlie  delicacy  of  her  heahh  and  secured  the 
King's  permission  to  be  absent.  William 
was  extremely  fond  of  his  pretty  little 
niece,  and  would  have  liked  much  to  have 
seen  her  ofleiicr.  But  the  Duchess  living 
decided  on  a  course  of  training  in  which 
semi  -  seclusion  formed  a  chief  part, 
nothing  could  move  her  from  her  reso- 
lution. The  King,  naturally  enough, 
resented  this,  and  on  one  occasion,  as 
(ireviUe  records,  he  gave  somewhat 
violent  expression  to  his  opinion  of  the 


all  occasions  appear  at  my  Court,  as  it  is 
her  duty  to  do." 

But  the  Duchess  was  right ;  for  it  was. 
in  those  months  and  years  spent  apart 
from  the  distractions  of  Court  life  that  the 
young  Prir.cess  acquired  that  knowledge  of 
history  and  languages  and  that  general 
culture  which  were  in  after  years  to  prove 
of  so  much  value  to  her,  and  formed  those 
iiabits  of  order  ivhich  alone  enabled  her 
to  cope  with  the  ever-increasing  business 
of  the  nation. 

She  came  of  age  on  May  24,  1857,  and  ; 
on    the    20th    of    the    following    month  . 
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"Wiiliam  IV,  died.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
relate  the  story  of  her  accession :  it  is 
iatniliar  to  us  as  a  household  word — how 


had  difficulty  in  rousing  the  sleepy  porter ; 
and  how,  when  they  had  gained  admit- 
tance, the  Queen  "  came  into  the  room  in 


the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  ( ent  early  in  the 
morning  to  Kensingtoi    Palace  ;  how  they 


a  loose  white  night-gown  [dressing-gown, 
really]  and  shawl,  her  night-cap  thrown 
off,  and  her  hair  falling  upon  her  shoulders, 
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her  feet  in  slippers,  tears  in  her  eyes,  but 
perfectly  collected  ami  liignifiecl."  She 
held  her  first  Privy  Council  and  was 
proclaimed  on  June  u,  and  on  July  13 
she  dissolved  Parliament  in  person.  She 
visited  the  City  for  the  first  time  on 
Lord  -Mayor's  Day;  she  opened  her  first 
I'arliamcnt  on  Nov.  lo ;  and  on  June  18, 
183R,  she  was  erowned  in  Westminster 
Abbey  with  all  pomp  and  circumstance. 
The     Queen     drove     from     Buckingham 


Then  followed  (he  great  ceremon)-,  with 
its  fanfares  of  trumpets,  its  prayers  and 
homily,  its  taking  of  the  oath,  anointing 
with  holy  oil,  presentation  of  swords  and 
spurs,  investiture  nith  the  imperial  robe, 
acceptance  of  sceptre,  orb,  and  ring,  and 
its  final  act  of  crowning.  At  the  moment 
when  Victoria  assumed  the  crown,  the 
peers  and  peeresses  donned  their  coronets, 
making  a  swift  gleam  of  jewelled  light; 
while  over  blare   of  trumpets  and   boom 


n\^A^^^| 

Ba 

laliLi  to  the  \blK\  m  the  "-tile 
coii.h  dniin  In  mint  cream  tolourtd 
horse-  imid  thi  thnrs  of  a  multitude 
that  (.imccd  loj  ihi  sueh  as  it  hid  bttn 
thouqht  imposs[b!(  for  an  Fnghsh  cro«d 
to  shott  The  pco])Ic  had  had  '■nd 
experience  of  ro\n!t  and  the  clianf,c 
was  welcome,  cspmilK  to  the  more 
progressiie  in  politic i  «ho  sau  in  hi  r 
a  monarch  not  of  m  eessin  oppost  d  lo 
all  reform  Mk  was  received  it  th( 
doors  of  the  \bbei  h\  the  greal  officers 
of  State  and  immediately  retired  to  the 
chambers  prepared  for  the  rQ>al  robing 


of  guns  sounded  ihe  joyous  shout  of 
God  save  the  Queeii'l  "  The  act 
of  homage  and  Holy  Communion  fol- 
lowed, and  it  was  not  until  late  in  the 
afternoon  that  the  Queen,  crofined,  and 
carrjing  the  sceptre  and  orb,  rode  back  lo 
Buckmgham  Palace,  through  the  ranks  of 
her  cheering  people. 

I  ord  Melbourne  was  her  first  Prime 
Minister,  and,  it  may  almost  he  said,  her 
second  father.  To  him  fell  the  task  of 
initiating  her  into  the  intricacies  of  Con- 
stitutional procccijre.  and  he  gave  himself 
up  to  this  duty   .ith  a  whole- hearted ness 


i.f  tin;    Qnwn    niui  the 
of     his     toll  temporal 
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n  him  the  gratitiiJe      saiil  to  have  caused 


saiil  to  have  caused  iiiin  to  tjaculate  on 
one  occasion,  "  I  ivoukl  rather  manage  tCH 
Kings  than  oni,'  Queen."     In  confirming. 


Melbourne     soon     iliscovercd     tliat     the  the   Queen    in   Conslilulional    usage   and' 

Queen,  young  though  she  was,  had  a  very  practice  Baron  Stockmar  also  bore  a  share. 

<lecidecl  will  and  some  strong  prejudices  of  The  Haroii  owed  his  appointment  lo  the 

hcrown;  and  her  independence  of  view  is  influence  of   Leopold    I.,   King   of   the 
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Belgia-ns,   the    Qi 
whose  political 


lesson — and  it 
nas  an  in- 
valuable one— 
which  Siock- 
mar  impressed 
upon  tht 
Sovereign  was 
that  the  Crown 


consideration, 

with  any- 
political  party 
in  the  State ; 
but  should  be 
above  all 
party.     Icm- 


maternal    uncle. 
Stock  mar  had 


Queen  was  a  firm  adherent  aJI  her  life. 

In    October     1839,     Prince    Albert    of 

Saxe-Cobwg, 


never  resisting  the  popular  will,  Imt 
always  preserving  a  strict  and  honour- 
abk'  impartiality.     To  these  principles  the 


being  every- 
i.j  i.,mdm  .\:,:t.  whererecewed 

with  feeiiriL's  of  pleasure  and  joy  After 
various  Constitutional  formalili^s  —  the 
■.laluralisation  of  iho  Prince,  the  settlement 
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of  his  allowance  and  his  rank  —  the 
marriage  took  place  on  Feb.  (o,  1840,  in 
the  Chapel  Royal,  Si.  James's,  a  union 
that,  from  its  happy  results  and  far-reach- 
ing consequences,  has  become  historic. 
The  Prince  soon  took  the  place  in  the 
public  eye  to  which  not  only  his  high 
position,  but  his  attainments  and  natural 
abilities,  entitled  him.  To  every  caiise  of 
justice,  of  mercy,  and  of  progress  in  art, 
industry,  and  science  the  Prince  gave  his 


would  not  get  on  well  with  the  Queen, 
especially  as  he  had  been  prominent  in 
fixing  the  Prince  Consort's  allowance  at  a 
moderate  sum  ;  but,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, he  gradually  «on  the  confidence  of 
his  Sovereign,  who  came  to  see  his  dis- 
interestedness and  liign  sense  of  responn- 
bility.  "  He  thinks  tittle  of  party  and  not 
at  all  of  himself,"  she  was  heard  to  say. 

On  Lord  Mayor's  Day  18+1  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  born,  and  in  September  of 


patronage  and  active  support.  That  he 
was  never  so  popular  as  his  merits 
warranted  was  not  his  fault,  but  must  be 
set  down  rather  to  that  reserve  character- 
istic of  our .  nation  which  is  at  once  hs 
quality  and  its  defect. 

On  Nov.  zi,  j8io.  Princess  Victoria, 
the  Princess  Royal,  afterwards  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Prussia  and  then  of  Germany, 
and,  later  still,  the  Empress  Frederick, 
was  born.  In  this  year  there  was  a  change 
of  Government,  and  Peel  came  into  office. 
There  were  many  who  believed    that   he 


the  following  j*car  the  Queen  paid  the 
first  of  a  tong  succession  of  visits  to 
Scotland,  going  by  sea  to  F.dinburgh, 
whence  she  made  a  tour  in  the  High- 
lands. On  April  15,  1843,  the  Princess 
Alice,  aftenvards  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  was  born  ;  and  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  a  visit  was  paid  to  Louis 
Philippe  at  Chateau  d'Eu,  near  Tr^port, 
the  first  State  visit  to  France  by  a  British 
Sovereign  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
In  1844  she  received  as  an  honoured 
guest'  Nicholas  of  Russia,  with  whom  in  a 
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f.-u-  years  she  was  to  be  at  war  :  ami  in  the  Saxc-Coburg-(jotha,  was  born,  the  fourth 

same  year  Louis  Phih]>[)e  paid  his  return  of  a  family    of  nine.      Helena,    Princess 

visit,    and   was   created   a    Knight  of  the  Christian,  was  born  May  ij,  1846;  Louise, 

■Carter.     I^ter  in  the  year  Prince  Alfred,  Duchess    of    Argyll,    March     18,     1848  ; 

Duke  of   Edinburgh,  afterwards  Duke  of  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught,  May  1,  1850; 
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Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  April  7,  1853  ; 
and  Beatrice,  Princess  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg,  April  14.  1857. 

In  1845  her  Majesty  purchased  the 
estate  of  Balmoral  for  about  ^100,000. 
savings  from  her  Civil  List.  The  old 
castle  was  demolished,  and  (he  present 
building  erected  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  Prince  Albert,  who  ivas  his  own 
architect  and  landscape-gardener.  Here 
everything  is  now  practically  as  it  was  in 
1848,  H-lien  the  new  castle  was  completed. 


Palmerston,  and  so  on.  In  1851  came: 
the  climax  of  Prince  Albert's  public  life — 
the  ojiening  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  the 
great  Festival  of  Industry.  Although  not 
the  originator  of  (he  scheme,  he  was  a 
very  energetic  godfather,  and  but  for  his 
untiring  exertions  it  would  not  have  been 
the  success  it  was.  The  Queen  opened  it 
in  state,  and  in  1854,  when  the  Crj'stal 
Palace  had  been  removed  to  Sydenham, 
she  inaugurated  it  there. 

Then   came  the  Crimean  War,  a  time 


Of  her  many  hi 

the  best ;  for  at  Balmoral   she  w 

me  lied   by   no    irksome 

was  free  to  be  the  nri" 


it  the  homciv 


iL-opI 


of  the 


and  to  enjoy  the  simple  life 
little  way  out  of  "  (ht-  (ii-rce  lif,'lil." 

In  1840,  after  a  year  which 
whole  of  I'Airopc  convulsed  by  rev 
thrones  overturned,  and  ( Jovernmei 
tered,  the  Queen  pai.l  the  first  of 
visits  to  Ireland,  landing  at  the  ' 
Cork,  thereafter  called  Queenstowi 
next  year  or  two  were  uneventful, 
political  events,  snubbings of  the  u 


e  lui 


national  disquiet.. 

rh    it   ail    the    Queen   bore  herself 

:    she      nobly,  devoting  herself,  apart  from  State- 

lal,  lo      business,  to  works  of  mercv,  helping  tO' 

y  gleii,      found  the  Patriotic   I'und,  and  furthering" 

.-ed,  a      the  noble  work  of  Florence  Nightingale. 

During    the    progress    of    the    war    the 

V  the      Fmpenir    and    Knipross    of   the    French 

iitiun,      visited  the  Queen,  and  our  then  ally  was 

seal-      made  a  Knight  of  the  (inrter.  I  n  September, 

r  four      when     her     ^lajeslv    was    in     retreat    at 

ve  of      Balmoral,  she  received  news  of  the   fall 

The      of    Sebiistopol.       Shortly   afterwards    an- 

•-C  for      nouncement    was  made   of  the    bctrothaf 

terful      of  the  Princess  Royal  to  Prince  Frederick. 
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William  of  Prussia.  Tlic  CriiULan  War 
was  scarceiv  over  when  tho  liormrs  (if  tht; 
Mutiny  in  India  began,  filling'  the  hearts 
of  the  Queen  anil  her  people  with  pily 
and  grief  unparalleled.  But  order  was 
ultimately  restored,  and  her  Majestv  issued 


a  jiroi.lamaiion  of  such  comprehensive 
seiierosiiy  and  tolerance  ihat  it  has  come 
to  he  rugardt'd  hy  the  natives  as  a  sort  of 
charter  of  lihcrty. 

In    1859   the    Queen  became  a  grand- 
mother  hv  the  birth  of  Prince  William. 


boz 
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the   present   Emperor   of    Germany,      In  accepted,    and     the     Prince     cverj-nhere 

i860  the    Princess    Alice    was    betrothed  received  hearty  welcome  and   hospitality, 

to  Prince  Louis  of  Hesse,  and  the  Prince  The  year  1861    was  a  fatal  one.     The 

of  Wales   visited    America,    travelling    as  Duchess   of  Kent  died  at    Frogmore   on 

Lord  Renfrew,     At  first  it  was  intended  March    16,   at  the  age    of   seventj--four. 

that   he   should   visit    Canada  only,   but  But  the  great  blow  to  the  Queen's  happi- 

President  Buchanan  wrote  to  the  Queen,  ness  fell  on   Dec.    14.,  when   the   Prince 


inviting  the  Prince  to  \\  isiiington  s  >  that 
the  citizens  of  the  Stati  s  might  haM  an 
opportunity  of  maniffsiing  their  dtcp 
sense  of  your  domestic  virtues,  as.  wtl! 
as  their  conviction  of  your  merits  as  a 
wise,  patriotic,  and  const itiilional  Sove- 
reign."    The    President's    invitation    was 


C  onsort  '^ULCtimlied  to  an  attack  of  typhoid 
feier  his  list  words,  bung  for  his  wife, 
IiLbts  I  nuchtn  The  Queen's  grief 
Mao  tcrnlilc  and  tmcontrollable.  She  gave 
herself  whole-heartedly  to  mourning,  to  a 
very  luxury  of  woe.  She  made  no  public 
appearance  until  1864.     She  did  not  evea 
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appear  at  the 
wedding  o  f 
the  Prince  of 
Wales  to 
Princess 
Alexandra  of 
Denmark  on 
March  10. 
1863,  but 
occupied  a 


gallcr>'.  Her 
long  period 
of  mourninfi; 


adverse  influ- 
e  n  c  c  on 
trade. 

The  j-oars 
to  1871  were 
comparatively 
quiet. 
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that  ye; 
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Wales 

feir 

i  1  1,    a 

n  d 

for  a  1 

ong 

time  his  life 

hung  i 

balance 

1  the 

Not 

only 

this 

country 
the    w 

but 

hole 

world, 

was 

moved    by 
fears    of  the 

worst. 

The 

loath  (v^is 
..nivcrsally 
lroa<lc(l,  but 
he  day  was 
:>assed,  and 
not  Kmgafter 
:lie  Prince 
ivas  declared 
:o  be  out  of 
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